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The subject of this book is the search for a system which would 
safeguard British India from the dangers of attack from the north-west. 
Interesting as the problems are. discussion of the northern, eastern, 
and maritime frontiers of India is excluded, except where events in 
these areas directly affected decisions related to the north-west. The 
area examined is that which intervened between the British frontier in 
northern India and the Caspian Sea; it includes the states of the Indus 
system together with those of Afghanistan, Iran, and Turkestan. I 
should like to have extended the examination to have embraced the 
western parts of the Middle East, that is, the Ottoman Empire, but 
reasons of space dictate the limitation of this study to the eastern region 
of Western Asia. 

The period invesdgated extends from 1798, when the possibility of 
attacks by Afghanistan and France led to the first consideration of a 
suitable distant defensive system, until 1849, when the annexation of 
the Panjab brought the frontier of British India into contact with that of 
Afghanistan. This period may be divided into four parts, correspond¬ 
ing to the four parts of this book. During the first, from 1798 to 1838, 
Britain experimented with a system of defence in which the central role 
was played by Iran. In alliance with British India Iran was thought to 
offer an insurmountable obstacle to any would-be invader of India. The 
story of the tribulations of the Anglo-Iranian alliance is recounted in 
the first part of the book. Disappointed with the fruits of the Iranian 
alliance Britain began in 1830 to investigate alternatives. The search 
was concentrated on the countries along and beyond the Indus and 
therefore became connected with the problems of the frontier of British 
India itself. In the first chapter of Part II the development of this 
frontier is described, and in the second the development of the new 
Indus policy is taken to the point when the failure of the Iranian 
alliance appeared to call for more far-reaching policies. The remainder 
of Part II is devoted to an examination of how these new policies— 
which led to the first Anglo-Afghan War—were formed. Part III deals 
with the Afghan system itself, a novel, extensive system of defence 
hinged upon Afghanistan, through which country Britain sought to 
extend her influence into Turkestan. The collapse of the Afghan system 
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in 1842 ushered in the last phase, described in Part IV, when British 
India abandoned all idea of distant buffer stales and focused her 
attention upon the states immediately adjoining her own frontier. The 
changed emphasis led to the annexation of Sind in 1843 and of the 
Pan jab in 184^. 

Presented in this fashion the subject appears as a simple progression 
in which policies are devised to meet contingencies and discarded when 
ex|icricn< e indicates them to br unsuitable. As usual, appearance is 
deceptive. The difhcultics arise from several sources but principally 
from this: that the defence of British India from attack from the 
north-west was neither the sole, nor even the principal determinant of 
the policies pursued in the region during the half-century under consid¬ 
eration. The defence of India was indeed indicated by contemporaries 
and by subsequent historians as the principal motive underlying Brit¬ 
ish dealings will) the countries of the north-west, but it is the contention 
of this liook that both were in error; the external defence of India will 
not serve as a sufficient explanation of British policy in Iran, Afghanis¬ 
tan, and on the Indus. Now lor an author to suggest to his readers first 
that his IkkiIw is about the defence of India from an attack from the 
north-west and then 10 assert that, after all. it is not about this subject, 
is behaviour likely to provoke irritation, and the sin is compounded 
when the book is a large one. Some explanation is plainly required and 
in this introduction 1 will displav the grnrral views concerning the 
problems of Indian dcletuv upon which the paradox is founded, indi¬ 
cate certain ol the major issues with which the book is concerned, and 
supply bac kground material which may aid my readers in their jour¬ 
ney. h will be convenient to begin with some consideration of the 
various indiv idnals. groups, and institutions concerned with the forma¬ 
tion ol Rriiish polities in the region These may be divided into two 
main bodies: those in Britain and those in India. 

Within Britain the British public had little to say about India and for 
long was uncertain what value it should attach to the possession. The 
early hopes of great hnanrial support to British revenues from the 
acquisition ol Bengal in 17113 were quickly replaced by worries lest 
India should prove an actual drain upon Britain's resources or that its 
wealth, falling into the hands of unscrupulous individuals or into those 
of the Crown, might be employed to subvert the English constitution. 
The fading ol these fears was succeeded by a period of indifference 
occasionally disturbed by the hopes and fears of merchants, manufac¬ 
turers. missionaries, siaiesmen, and other interested parties. Only very 
gradually did tin idea that India was a valuable possession, not lightly 
to be sacrificed, percolate into the British consciousness. Even then 
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most men would have found difficulty in defining India’s value. How¬ 
ever, we may date the general acceptance of the view that India was 
well worth having to the years 1830-1850, that is, in the latter part of 
the period of our concern. It is important to observe the implications of 
this belated dawning of conviction. Until India’s value to Britain 
became an axiom of conventional wisdom it was not enough merely to 
state that India was in danger in order to call forth the resources 
required for its defence; such a statement was likely to provoke a 
cost-benefit analysis and a possible verdict that India was not worth 
saving. The British view of India, as expressed in Press and Parliament, 
was an important constraint upon British Indian policy, or at least 
upon the ways in which policies could be discussed; arguments about 
the defence of India had to be phrased in a manner which would not 
leave room for critics to declare India to be a burden upon Britain. 

Public indifference to the possession of India was reflected in the 
views of the Cabinet and the Cabinet's lack of interest in, or under¬ 
standing of the problems of Indian defence is frequently and clearly . 
exhibited in this book. Two ministers in particular were occupationally 
obliged to take some notice of India: these were the Foreign Secretary 
and the President of the Board of Control for Indian Affairs, and for 
most of the period with which wc are concerned these two ministers 
were chiefly responsible for forming Cabinet poliry on Indian defence. 

To consider the role of British Foreign Secretaries requires some 
assessment of the place of India in British foreign policy. In the original 
draft of this book I devoted much space to this question, but was wisely 
advised to defer that discussion to a subsequent work. Here it must 
suffice to state the problem and to outline the conclusion. The problem 
is to determine whether the pursuit of the European balance of power, 
or of commercial gain, or of imperial advantage predominated in 
British foreign policy during the period from the middle of the eigh¬ 
teenth to the middle of the twentieth century. It is insufficient to argue 
that each played its part; it is agreed that all factors are present, but we 
yet wish to know what were the priorities of British statesmen. Nor is it 
enough to state that the mixture of motives varied according to area, 
period, statesmen, and problem; of course it did, but it remains true 
that Britain could have only one foreign policy and each clement in that 
policy had to be embraced within a hierarchy of values. In practice— if 
one excepts the Marxists with their forlorn, unreasoning attachment to 
economic motives—most twentieth-century students of British foreign 
policy have given the palm to the imperial element and, within that 
conglomerate, especially to India, and have seen British foreign policy 
in the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries as especially concerned 
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with the defence of India and of ihr routes to India; in particular they 
have seen the Indian factor at the heart of British policy in the Eastern 
Question. It is m> view that this assessment is wrong in relation to the 
period as a whole and especially so when applied to the half-century 
under icview. It is mv contention that Europe always held first place 
and India and its defence a lowly place in British foreign policy, or, to 
pul it more precisely. that the dispositions of British diplomacy took 
little account ol the problems of India. 

British Foreign Secretaries saw India in two ways. First, they saw it 
as an embarrassment. British Indian interests demanded arrange¬ 
ments whirh hampered negotiations with other European govern¬ 
ments. notably with those of France and Russia. Alternatively, the 
British Indian Government might adopt some course of action which 
could become a source of complaint by another European government, 
or lx t ited h\ (hat government as a justification for an action offensive 
to British interests. Second. British Foreign Secretaries saw India as a 
•possible aid to British actions in Europe. This was especially the 
attitude ol Palmerston, who observed that the military resources of 
India could lie deployed cast ofthr Cape of Good Hope without undue 
Parliamentary srniinn and in a manner which could assist Britain in 
negotiations which were quite separate. Alternatively, the mere threat 
of action by British India might serve the same purpose. But, whether it 
figured as liability or as asset. India occupied a minor position in the 
lialance sheet of British loreign policy and no Foreign Secretary made 
its security or the security of the routes to India a major objective of his 
diplomacy. 

It was India which was required to accommodate itself to the 
exigencies of British foreign policy - ; not Britain to the demands of 
India. Foi the fust part of the period with which we arc concerned 
Britain was at w.u with France, a war in which the chief object was to 
prevent French domination of Europe and in which Britain’s princi¬ 
pal hope lav in (host continental states threatened by the ambitions of 
Napoleon. Ot these powers Russia was seen as Britain’s natural ally, 
and Britain s policy in Western Asia was dictated largely by the posi¬ 
tion of Russia: w hen Russia was hostile to Napoleon Britain sought to 
free Russia from her commitments in the Ottoman Empire and in 
Iran in order that Russian forces might lie free to campaign in Central 
Europe; when Russia was friendly towards France, Britain sought to 
prolong the Russian conflicts with the Ottomans and with Iran in 
order that Russian forces might not be deployed in Europe against 
Britain s other continental hope. Austria. Beside these European con¬ 
siderations those of the defence of India or of the routes to the subcon- 
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tinent were given no importance. And in the aftermath of 1815 British 
policy was directed primarily towards the maintenance of the Euro¬ 
pean concert; in Western Asia Britain was content to follow the 
Austrian lead and anxious to avoid any appearance of opposition to 
Russia. Only at the end of the i8jos did fears that Russian ambitions 
might instigate a partition of the Ottoman Empire and upset the 
European balance cause a revision of this attitude. Britain's new, still 
uncertain view of Russia as a menace to British interests was then 
reinforced by a new perception of Russia as a major threat to those 
European liberties for which Britain had become the chief spokesman. 
Only in this new climate of opinion could British Indian fears of 
Russia, expressed intermittently since the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, begin at last to make headway, it is an interesting and 
noteworthy circumstance that the growth of Russophobia in Britain 
coincided with the enhanced sense of the value of India which was 
remarked above, and thereby paved the way for the easier acceptance 
of the idea that there was a Russian threat to India which also, 
menaced Britain. Under the management of Palmerston Britain's 
European and Asian interests appeared to dovetail neatly together 
and to produce the impression of a comprehensive and coherent Brit¬ 
ish foreign policy. It will, I hope, be demonstrated in this book that 
this eohrrenee was an illusion: Palmerston was not anti-Russian, but 
merely believed that certain Russian ambitions should be restrained 
in the interest of the European balance of power and he had no 
intention either of pursuing a policy of unremitting hostility to Russia 
in deferenc e to supposed British Indian interests or of negotiating an 
unwanted agreement with Russia concerning the interests of the two 
powers in Asia. To Palmerston India was a pawn and the Great Game 
was in Europe, not in Asia; and the only diflcrrnt-c between him and 
his successors was that he used or abused the Indian pawn more 
vigorously than they did. 

The position of the Presidem of the Board or Control was quite 
different from that of the Foreign Secretary. The President had two 
roles: to represent or to interpret the views of the Court of Directors of 
the East India Company and of the Government of India to his minis¬ 
terial colleagues, and to convey the views of his Cabinet colleagues and 
others to the Directors and to the Government of India. Strong- 
minded, determined Presidents like Henry Dundas extended these 
mediatory roles so as to give great prominence to their own views. 

In the light of this statement it might be thought that the India 
Board would be the point at which British and British Indian ideas of 
how India might be defended would fuse, and where a balance of 
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Rriiisli interests would he struck. Only the eyes of faith could detect 
such a function, however; the Board was a post office rather than a 
mil ling-pot It was not a major Cabinet office; indeed in the early years 
of (he nineteenth century its holders wen' not always members of the 
Cabinet. Its Presidents im ludrd ambitious politicians like Castlereagh 
and Canning who took the post as a despised stepping-stone to higher 
things; men. otherwise unregarded, who were introduced to the Minis¬ 
try in order to conciliate some faction or interest and who, it was 
thought, would do less damage at the India Board than in some other 
department of state men like Minto, Wynn, and Fitzgerald; and 
those who made the government of India a serious object of ambi¬ 
tion - Buckinghamshire and Hobhnuse and to a lesser extent Dundas 
and 1,1 Iniborough The most striking feature of the behaviour of the 
lirsl group is the speed with which they sloughed off their Indian 
experience when once they left their office and how little their know¬ 
ledge ol India influenced their conduct of British foreign policy. The 
. second group was loo undistinguished to have much influence. Only 
l hr- last group might have produced the son of synthesis contemplated 
above and thev did not do so; Buckinghamshire was too aggressive and 
Hobhouxr too subservient. Dundas operated in a period when Indian 
a(laii s were still regarded as parth insulated from those of Europe, and 
Ellen borough's sweeping fantasies failed to convince anyone. Nor 
wen- they very successful as intermediaries. As will be showm, in 
general l lie Presidents failed to persuade their Cabinet colleagues of the 
merits of British Indian views - which they themselves often did not 
understand! and failed to jx-rsuade the Indian Governments that the 
opinions ol the Cabinet had much value. Much of their time was given 
to mediating between the Court of Directors and the Cabinet and 
Indian Governments, an activity better suited to producing an under¬ 
standing ol political tactics than of imperial strategy. 

1 In- East India Company, particularly the Court of Directors and its 
officials, represented the last and the most expert element in the British 
appreciation of (he problems of British India. However, the Company’s 
ability (o influence British poliry was sorely limited by the circums¬ 
tance that mailers relating to external defence were withdrawn from its 
oversight and nominally confined to its Secret Committee (the Chair¬ 
man. Deputy Chairman, and one Senior Director) and in practice 
whollv vested in tin Board of Control which wrote the dispatches. The 
Court s influence was therefore indirect and exercised through the 
individual force of powerful individuals such as Charles Grant and 
Henry St. George Tucker and through its ability to create difficulties in 
linked spheres of activity, noiablv those of appointments and finance. 
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The debate about the defence of India which was carried on by Court 
and Board was commonly one concerned with who should pay for 
defence: the Court usually argued that the defence of India was an 
imperial matter and therefore should be paid for by the Crown; the 
Board that it was an Indian affair and should be paid for out of Indian 
revenues. Thus a dispute over money led to presentations of the issues 
in a fashion likely to mislead the student of British foreign policy. 
Apparent arguments about strategy can rarely be taken at face value. 
Although the Board usually won such arguments, they had some effect 
in so far as the Board was restrained from pressing the Company too 
hard lest the Directors should take their complaints to the Parliament 
of which several were members. The Company's unwillingness to 
accept additional financial burdens formed a powerful limitation on the 
ability of British Governments to employ Indian resources in support of 
their foreign policy. 

To sum up. the relations of the British institutions and individuals 
concerned with India prevented the emergence of any real appreciation, 
of the requirements of Indian defence or agreement about how the 
needs of Indian defence could be accommodated within the wider 
framework of British foreign and defence policy. The elements involved 
with Indian defence worked on different assumptions in partly insu¬ 
lated compartments; and their communications with one another were 
conducted in a language calculated to obscure rather than toclarify the 
issues at stake. 

In India the Governor-General was apparently the counterpart of 
the President of the Board of Control. He was both the head of the 
Indian Government and also a man who normally possessed extensive 
experience of British politics and/or diplomacy. In theory he was well 
placed to mediate between British and British Indian interests. In 
practice he functioned largely in the capacity of head of the Indian 
Government; it often seemed as though he packed away his British 
experience with his British overcoats (and. indeed, apparently reversed 
the process on his return journey to England). The Governor- 
Generalship of India provides one of the most singular proofs of the 
truth of the observation that the office makes the man. To generalize 
further about the behaviour of Governor-Generals would be both 
superfluous and dangerous; superfluous because much of this book is 
concerned with their policies; dangerous because of the great variety of 
their approaches to Indian problems, from the rationalism of Auckland 
to the intuitiveness of Ellenborough, from the confidence of Wellesley 
to the insecurity of Hardinge, and from the silliness of Minto to the 
genius of Dalhousie. In one respect, however, they did employ their 
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knowledge of British polities; in the presentation nr their policies they 
knrw which chords to stress so as u» draw out the most favourable 
resonance from Britain and it was no concern of theirs if in doing so 
they misled their successors and historians as well. 

Within British India the Governor-General presided over a hierar¬ 
chy ol c outlining interests. 1 1 is unnecessary lodesrribe here the British 
Indian system ol government; these- remarks will he confined to those 
features which contributed directly to the formation of defence policy. 
In the latter pari ol the nineteenth century a vital role in this sphere was 
played by the ('ommander-in-Ghief and his headquarters staff, but in 
the first half of the century the Gommander-in-Chirf was singularly 
ineffective. Invariably a Queen's (as opposed to a Company's) soldier, 
commonly enjoying a belated reward for distinguished service during 
the Napoleonic wars, possessing little or no previous experience of 
India, and lai king either a capable staff or an intelligence department, 
the (iommaiidei-in-Chicf knew too little of the issues under discussion to 
•make an influential i oiilrihutioii to the debate, rxrrpt in relation to the 
strength and dispositions of the British Indian army. More influence 
was enjoyed bv the other members of the Supreme Council; apart from 
tin- law member, alt had considerable experience of India. For many, 
however, that experience lay chiefly in revenue or judicial services and 
this limited (heir cflcctivenrss in political mailers. Undoubtedly the 
greatest influence on the Governor-Generals stemming from their 
immediate entourage, was exercised by the Srrretarial. The Chief 
Sivreiary. the secretaries in charge of secret and political matters, and 
the private and military secretaries of the Governor-Generals were 
masters of the (low ofeurrent information. It was his Secretarial which 
provided continuity of policy both by its collective memories and habits 
ol response and by Us ability to influence the selection of men for key 
apiKiimments. 

Although the Supreme Government in Bengal dominated British 
Indian policy-making, it was yet obliged to acknowledge the rights of 
certain institutions outside Bengal to be eon9ulted. The Governors of 
Madras, although important in relation to Burma, played little part in 
the making of policy towards the north-west, but the Government of the 
Bombay Government Presidency was much more significant. The 
Bombay Government was responsible lor the southern section of the 
western frontier of British India and for the conduct of day to day 
relations with the countries along that border; it performed a similar 
office in relation to the Persian Gulf. The Bombay Secretariat was also 
an important repository of expertise in relation to these areas and this 
knowledge was deployed to considerable effect by powerful public 
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servants such as Francis Warden andj. P. Willoughby. Furthermore, 
the comparative poverty and weakness of the Bombay Presidency as it 
existed before 1818 made it strongly inclined to pursue an expansionist 
policy through which it might hope to gain the territory and revenues 
which could guarantee security, employment, and the prospect of 
promotion for its officers and oflirials. From the 1830s a new institution 
of importance in frontier policy-making was the Lieutenant- 
Governorship of the North-Western Provinces. For Charles Metcalfe, 
Thomas Robertson, and George Clerk the office provided a platform 
from which they could advance their distinctive views on British 
Indian foreign policy with some reasonable claim to be heard; James 
Thomason, on the other hand made no eflbrt to influence frontier 
strategy. 

Without doubt the greatest influence on British Indian strategic 
thought was that of the Politicals, by which term 1 mean to designate 
the Ministers. Envoys, Residents, and Political Agents. The Politicals 
with whom we are chiefly concerned are those whn dealt with the • 
problems of the north-west, although it should be noted that those in 
other, more remote areas could also exercise some influence through 
their authority in the matter of the internal enemies of British India. Of 
those in the north-west different Residents played leading roles at 
different times according to the movement of the frontier. On the 
Bengal frontier it was the Resident at Lucknow who first became the 
principal repository of information and advice concerning the countries 
of the north-west; he was subsequently surpassed by the Resident with 
Sindhia at Ujjain and from 1803 by the Resident in Delhi. In turn the 
Resident at Delhi lost his pre-eminence to the agent at Ludhiana who 
was eventually displaced by the Resident at Lahore and his many 
assistants. On the Bombay frontier it was first the Residents in Baroda 
who exercised the chief influence before they gave way to the Residents 
in Cutch and later Sind. Beyond the frontier were other agents. At 
various times those in the Gulf and in Baghdad helped to mould policy, 
but the principal sources of influence during the period with which we 
are concerned are the mission in Tehran, permanently established in 
1809 and occupying an ambiguous position between the British Indian 
and the British systems, and the whole system of Political Agents which 
functioned in Afghanistan and Upper Sind from 1838 to 184^. 

The influence of the Politicals derived from their virtual monopoly of 
information and from their ability to interpret that information. Their 
long experience of Indian, Iranian, or other politics was important to 
them, but it did not compare in magnitude with their possession of the 
most recent information; the experience of men who had served for 
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years in certain areas was rapidly discounted when it was set against 
the How of new information. It is reasonable to make two assumptions 
about the Politicals: the)’ were anxious for professional advancement 
which might he secured either by promotion or by the enlargement of 
their existing spheres of activity: and they had local problems in their 
existing posts, hi ordci to attract favourable notice and to deal with 
their local ptoblems it was necessary that they should divert more 
resources towards themselves and to accomplish this end they were 
obliged to represent (heir situation in an appropriate manner. To ask 
for additional resources merely lo deal with a local problem was to 
invite a refusal, but when they argued that their local problem was 
directly related to a larger question of imperial strategy which could 
alfeet the security of British India they were more likely loachievc their 
goal Ii was tin Politicals, (hcrcfore. w'ho becamr the main providers of 
information, recommendations, and strategic theorie s within the Brit¬ 
ish Indian system and the study of British defence policy is the tracing 
* of (lie origin of ihcit ideas, the progress of those ideas through the 
bureaucratic system, the modification of those ideas in accordance with 
thedillerent uileiestsaml attitudes of superior authorities in India, and 
the eventual determination of that policy in discussions between Cal¬ 
cutta and London. Most oft his hook in one way or another deals with 
that process. British policy in the north-west was mainly the consequ¬ 
ence of attempts to support. restrain, or delleet the recommendations of 
the local agents, and the strategic thinking of British India is the result 
of the relining and harmonizing of their analyses. 

It is now time to turn from this sketch of the institutional framework 
ul policy-making to consider the main elements in the policies them¬ 
selves rin lund.inieinal question which we have to ask is what did 
Britons in India believe to be the dangers which threatened their 
sccuritv *. In answering that question it will be convenient lo divide the 
dangets uudn two headings: the internal enemy and the external 
enemy. 

The internal enemy Imre two aspects: the threat from Indian states 
and the threat from within British India. From 1763 until the estab¬ 
lishment o| paramountev 111 iBifi the danger that British India might 
be attacked by a coalition ol othei Indian states was seen to be the 
principal menace to British security. I11 the south Mysore imperilled 
the peace of Madras until 1 yig) and in the north it was the Marathas 
who were regarded as the main enemy. What was feared was not so 
much that the British settlements and provinces might be engulfed by 
the Indian states and the British driven into the sea, but rather that the 
peace and prosperity of the British territories might be so damaged by 
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the needs of warfare that the territories would not be worth the expendi¬ 
ture required to hold them. It was a matter ofprofu and loss rather than 
oflife and death, but for an enterprise such as British India the two 
were not very different. The problem could not be solved by the 
defensive posture which was enjoined by London; only the elimination 
of British India's enemies would answer. The subsidiary alliance sys¬ 
tem, especially favoured by Richard Wellesley, which gave some con¬ 
trol over the policies and power of Indian states at no cost to the 
Company, was a partial solution; and the establishment of para- 
mountcy in 1818 diminished the problem presented by the Indian 
states much further, although it did not end it—apart from those slates 
such as Lahore. Nepal, and Burma which lay outside the ring-fence 
created by the 1818 Settlement there remained within the ring powerful 
Indian states such as Gwalior, Oudh, and Haidarabad which posses¬ 
sed forces which demanded to be watched and thereby required some 
diversion of British Indian resources. Nevertheless, from 1818 the 
emphasis shifted from the Indian stales towards the enemy within. 
British India. 

The enemy within had many fares: a Muslim conspiracy, an out¬ 
break of warlike peoples, a plot by disaffected and dispossessed tradi¬ 
tional leaders, popular disturbances in village or town sparked off by 
some real or fancied infringement of religious, customary, or economic 
rights, and others. But the greatest danger was usually perceived to he a 
mutiny of the Company's army. The East India Company had a small 
number of European infantrymen and artillerymen of its own, hired a 
larger number of British troops from the Grown, but relied chiefly upon 
its disciplined Indian sepoy forces. The sepoys were invaluable in 
campaigns against other Indian states, being cheap and eflicient, but 
their loyalty was never certain, as was proved by a series of mutinies of 
which those at Vellore in iBofi and in the Bengal Army in 1857 to 1858 
were only the most notable. 

British India lived in fear of an insurrection which could neither be 
predicted, nor understood, nor controlled. It may be replied that there 
was nothing very singular about this situation as fear of internal 
insurrection was the common experience of most states at the time; 
from 1789 onwards much of Europe lived in constant apprehension of 
revolution and Britain itself came within a hair's breadth of a workers’ 
rising on several occasions between 1815 and 184B. Yet there is a 
difference between the European and the colonial situation. In Europe 
men knew what the dangers were and by rational policies of concilia¬ 
tion and coercion could hope to diminish or remove the hazards. In 
India, as Bentinck remarked, Britons were strangers in the land; they 
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did not know what thr dangers were and had no confidence that they 
could be avoided by rational policies. Again and again Britons in India 
describe iheinselves as men walking in a powder-magazine; they 
groped cautiously by the light of experience and intuition. And how¬ 
ever weak were the coercive instruments at the disposal of European 
states, thev were a good deal more reliable and effective than the 
Company's army: in Europe urban workers were crushed by peasant 
armies: in India tin- army itself was suspeet. Further, in Europe gov¬ 
ernments common!) rallied to each other's side against popular risings; 
in India an internal commotion was thought to be the time when the 
Indian states might attempt to recoup their previous losses and mys- 
leiious hordes of tribesmen might descend upon British India from 
lievoiid the frontiers. 

VVheiliet we are guided by an examination of the objective facts of 
tin British situation in India or by the .subjective perceptions of those 
who lived with tire dangers, wc must be impressed by the menace of the 
. internal enemy Before the development of railways no defensive sys¬ 
tem that the British could afford could provide against the enemy 
within, no prec ise rules could be devised tinrstrategic textbooks written 
to guide men tiuougli the- perils. The mysterious foe could be held in 
c heek only as the tightrope walker keeps his balance; by a few broad 
principles, by occasional imperceptible adjustments, by intuition, and 
by the experience ol vears An immense premium was accorded to 
experience: the mvsiic|ucnflhv('ity banker did not compare with that 
of British India. (hirothri weapon was thought to bo greater even than 
am of these, this was prestige When men asserted, as they often did, 
that the British Empire in India rested on opinion they were not 
claiming that it was liked b\ the Indian people; the opinion to which 
they reterrcxl was that of British invinc ibility. If Indian enemies of 
British powet lrelieved that revolt was foredoomed to failure they would 
be less inclined l<> make the attempt. Accordingly, it was vital that the 
Raj should neve r be delicti and never beaten but should always present 
an impression of coni idem, ovcrlrcaring [xiwcr. Essentially it was bluff, 
but it was a blull which no one rould be allowed to call and its 
maintenance was at the root of most of the wars of British India. 

Many liold spirits, particularly those of the new, social-engineering 
srhcrol which nourished in the North-Western Provinces during the 
twentv years which preceded thr Indian Mutiny and who laid great 
stress on public works and accurate land-settlements, might roundly 
dcclarr that all this was mrtrmuntbo-jumbo and that what was needed 
was sound government upon Benthamite or Christian principles, but 
only the bravest Governor-General would espouse such doctrines and 
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disregard the accumulated wisdom of his Politicals, who were the 
authoritative interpreters of the internal enemy. 

It will be convenient also to subdivide the external enemy of British 
India. First, were those Asian enemies outside the ring-fence, some of 
which have already been mentioned: they include Burma, Nepal, 
Lahore, and Sind; during the period studied some pass, in whole or 
part, into the fold of British India. Beyond the circle of neighbouring 
Asian states were others; in particular, on the north-western side there 
extended for thousands of miles territory which was inhabited by 
feared, Muslim peoples. Under certain circumstances it was thought, 
these Muslim peoples of Western Asia might once more descend upon 
the plains of India and might also appeal to sentiments of their co¬ 
religionists within the Indian subcontinent. Second, there were the 
FjUropean enemies of British rule in India. During the eighteenth 
rentury the only serious European (be was France. By 17(>3 French 
power in India was broken, but the possibility remained that it might 
be re-established either hy the activities of Frenchmen in the service of 
Indian stales, or by a sea-borne attack launched from the French 
islands in the Indian Ocean, or by a mixed naval and military expedi¬ 
tion from France, or by an overland invasion. At various times each of 
these possibilities was agitated as well as the more mundane threat that 
the activities of French privateers might threaten the security ofBritish 
rule Ik- jeopardizing the profitability of the Company’s commercial 
operations. In retrospect it is evident that there was no serious French 
intention to recover a position in India which had never been 
profitable. At the most, French statesmen regarded India as a diversio¬ 
nary area; a threat posed to India might draw ofT British forces from 
other theatres of operations which were of much greater importance to 
France. Nevertheless, even if it is granted that the French threat had 
little substance after 1763. this does not dispose of the possibility that 
contemporary Britons genuinely believed that France did constitute a 
serious menace to the security of British India. The opinion of his¬ 
torians and commentators concerning the British reaction to the 
alleged French threat to British India has always been divided. Did the 
British rulers in India—Warren Hastings, Richard Wellesley, and 
Gilbert Elliot, Lord Minto— adopt (heir different policies in order to 
combat a danger from France which they thought to be real? Or did 
they merely profess to be acting in opposition to French designs in order 
to gain acceptance in England for policies which they were aware 
would be forbidden to them if the policies were advanced as solutions to 
purely Indian problems? The arguments for the first proposition are 
manifest in their public pronouncements; the arguments for the second 
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an - mote indirect l>ul al.su persuasive. Britons in London did not share 
British India’s [lereeption of the internal enemy nor did they sym¬ 
pathize with the solutions propounded by British India for its prob¬ 
lems. instead tlirv forlwde expansion except under certain conditions. 
(>nc of those conditions was always a threat from France; furthermore, 
in resisting french ambitions in Asia the Company could be seen to be 
helium; the same liaiile dial Britain was lighting in Europe—British 
India could thus be regarded as a source of strength to Britain. To 
present expansion in India as dictated by the needs of defence against 
Franee could hate been an attractive option for British India. 

Alict i H i f, tlie FieiK li ducat dwindled, to be eventually replaced by 
dial from Russia The Freni li threat did not disappear entirely from 
British p<r< cptions and it played some part in British dispositions 
dining llu iJl.pi.s. And tin- Russian threat took longer to become 
established than is sometimes supposed; it was only in the last quarter 
ol the nineteenth ccnttin that it assumrd dominant proportions. The 
. Russian threat was perceived in a more limited fashion than that 
ol France had been: either in the form of a direct overland invasion of 
India via Iran oi I urkestan. or in the mannei of the extension of 
Russian influence over the countries to die north-west of India and the 
consequential excitement of feeling against British rule in India. It was 
this second asjiec t wiii<h was always the more important in British 
Indian thinking, the notion of an overland invasion, which attracted 
min li atti iition in F.iigUud from the late iKaos onwards and which was 
given son n ciedciuc in militarv cirt Ics. was almost unknown in serious 
disaission in British Indian cm les from the moment it was discarded 
bv analysts at the beginning ol the nineteenth century until its re- 
imtoduction at the end. 

It is necessary to pose the same questions of authenticity about the 
Russian threat to British India which we asked about the French 
direat. W e may hrst note the argument of Soviet writers that there was 
no lineal from Russia to British India and that the British beliefin that 
thre.it was simulated in order to cloak an ambition to extend British 
powci into Central Asia iri order to gain commercial advantages. Soviet 
writeis strongly object to the phrase defence of India’ which they 
consider implies a misrepresentation of British and Russian policy. I 
would agree with the general assertion that there was no Russian 
intention to invade India. And. with some reservations concerning 
certain individuals. 1 would accept the view that official Russian policy 
was not concerned to take up a position upon the borders of British 
India with any formed, hostile intent; indeed during the first half of the 
nineteenth century the Russian Government was not interested in 
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assuming a dominant position in Afghanistan. Whatever their conse¬ 
quences, the basic impulses ofoflicial Russian policy upon their south¬ 
ern frontier during this period seem to me to be defensive. But this is 
irrelevant to the British argument. Britons in India did not fear a direct 
Russian invasion and it did not matter to them whether the Russian 
intent was hostile or not; the British argument was that the mere 
presence, however innocent, of Russian agents upon the borders of 
British India could he sufficient to invoke the danger of an internal 
insurrection. Nevertheless, in the course of this book I shall argue that 
there was an element of simulation in the British argument concerning 
the alleged Russian threat, although the reason advanced by Russian 
writers is quite mistaken; there was little thought of commercial advan¬ 
tage to be obtained from expansion in Central Asia, no signilicant 
pressure from British manufacturers for the enlargement of British 
India's frontiers, and if there was imperialism it was bureaucratic, not 
economic. 

Let me repeal and enlarge upon what was the leading British Indian 
formulation of the Russian threat from a very early period. It was that 
there was no real danger of a direct Russian invasion. The danger was 
that the spread of Russian influence into Iran and Afghanistan would 
cause unrest in India. Unrest in India would necessitate higher British 
military expenditure and the presence of more, expensive, British 
troops, in India. The finances of British India, already precarious, 
would become disastrous and India would be in a fair way to becoming 
unprofitable to hold and a burden upon Britain itself, both because of 
the drain upon resources and because of the constraints which would be 
imposed upon British policy in Europe by the need to conciliate Russia 
so as to dissuade her from exploiting the dangerous situation, possibly 
by encouraging attacks upon India by external Asian enemies. In 
short, the external enemy was feared because of his potential effect 
upon the internal enemy. 

In the situation which obtained after idifi the relationship of exter¬ 
nal and internal enemies may be more clearly exhibited because the 
completion of the continuous Briush Indian defensive frontier created a 
sharp division between the two enemies. Before r8i8 there is an 
ambiguity which derives from the position of those powerful Indian 
states which lay outside the long, disconnected frontiers of British India 
and from the presence of French influence within the Indian subconti¬ 
nent. Nevertheless, even in that earlier period one may discern in the 
presentation of the French threat the outlines of the same formulation 
which dominated the presentation of the Russian threat: the danger 
from France, declared Wellesley and Minto, was less that of a direct 
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attack than the prospect that the approach of France and French 
infiiicuc c might inspire to active hostility the enemies of British power 
in India, notahlv the Maratha powers. Thus, even in that earlier period 
it is likelv that the external enemy was feared chiefly because of his 
potential effect upon Indian enemies within or without the actual 
frontiers of British India. 

In ns develop'd form in relation to Russia this formulation of the 
dangcis pirv-oled In the emu atenation of internal and external 
enemies was LugrU the work of John Malcolm. The influence of 
Malt olm upon tin Mtatri'u thinking of British India during the first 
hallof the nineieentli rentury was greater than that of any other man 
and tin shadow of his strategic intellect extended to the last days of the 
Rai. I lie true brilliance of his lbrmulation lay in the fact that it w-as 
almost impossible to refute: everyone accepted the reality of the inter¬ 
nal cru-mv and lew would dare to try the experiment of exposing the 
internal enemy to the abrasive presence of Russia. Thus men were 
drawn towards die forward jwilit y which Malcolm and others advo¬ 
cated The forward school argued that it was necessary to pre-empt the 
<idy.nw e of Russian influcnee by extending British influence into the 
intervening areas. This could Ik- accomplished by alliances wiLh Iraq, 
Iran. Afghanistan, oi the states of Turkrslan, or by assuming a com¬ 
manding position in the iYrsian Gulf. Jn one way or another the 
external enemy should lie kept at a distance so that his vexations would 
exhaust themselves in places remote from British territory. 

There remains the nagging doubt whether the advocates of this 
strategy were wholly sincere. It has been suggested already that the 
French threat might have served as a cloak for British Indian ambition. 
Did the Russian threat serve the same purpose? Was Malcolm’s theory 
not a very convenient one for ambitious Politicals who wished to 
advance theit nanower interests? And at different levels of policy¬ 
making did the Indian Governments or the Cabinet find the theory a 
useful device in furthering their own disconnected ambitions? The 
excellence of Malcolm's theory is revealed also in its comprehensive¬ 
ness; it accomplished the seemingly impossible task of comprehending 
within the same vision the internal problems of British India and the 
Kuropean preoccupations of Britain. Talk bawdy, Sir Robert Walpole 
urged his guests, then we can all join in. In the deepest and truest sense 
Malcolm s was a bawdv theory; it provided a means by which Britons 
in Britain and in India could talk to each other about different things 
while seeming to talk about the same. 

Malcolm s was not the only nor even the principal strategic formula¬ 
tion current in British India. A second strategy recommended confin- 
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ing precautions to the British territories. Security could be obtained, it 
was argued, cither by ploughing all resources into military expenditure 
or by the nineteenth-century equivalen t of the policy of winning hearts 
and minds—attaching the people of India to British rule by concilia¬ 
tion. Conciliation might take one of two forms—either the conciliation 
of traditional leaders oflndian society who in turn might be expected to 
exercise their influence in a manner calculated to reconcile their follow¬ 
ers to the existence of British rule; or the setting aside of traditional 
leaders and the attempt to find a new support for British rule in a 
prosperous and contented peasantry, a flourishing class of artisans, and 
a wealthy and conservative merchant community. Conciliation could 
go hand in hand with a forward policy—Malcolm advocated both a 
forward policy beyond the frontier and the judicious cultivation of a 
native aristocracy within the British territories and those of their 
protected allies, and Thoby Prinsep combined aggressive expansion¬ 
ism in Central Asia with an active, levelling policy in India. But 
conciliation of the internal enemy could also be an alternative to . 
expansion and its adherents argued frequently either that the external 
enemy was of no consequence, or that he could be made of no consequ¬ 
ence if the danger of internal insurrection were removrd. or that there 
was nothing that the Indian Government could do to prevent his 
approach. Those who adopted this third line of argument claimed that 
it was the job of the British Government to combat any danger from 
Russia, either by diplomatic pressure upon the Russian Government, 
or by a suitable agreement by which both parties would agree to refrain 
from expansion, or by war, carried on in the Baltic or the Black Sea. 
Their opponents were quick to point out. however, that it was most 
unlikely that Britain would be prepared to jeopardize her relations 
with Russia; still less go to war with that country over a threat to India, 
let alone over a merely prospective danger. 

From these brief comments on some of the strategies ofBritish India 
it will be observed that the decisive factor in determining strategies 
calculated to reduce the harm expected from the external enemy was 
the view taken of the internal enemy. Those who believed the enemy 
within was ultimately irreconcilable were attracted cither to the 
immobile despair of Charles Metcalfe who believed that British rule 
could not last and could be prolonged only be concentration on military 
spending to the exclusion of all else, or to the forward policies of 
Malcolm who believed that conciliation could alleviate the problem 
but not eliminate it and that the internal enemy required to be insu¬ 
lated from outside infection by the exclusion of enemies from the 
regions adjacent to British India. Those who believed that the internal 
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enemy could be eonirolled and gradually drained of vitality by judici¬ 
ous conciliation (whether of the leaders of India’s past or of India’s 
future; were ied either to a hostility to any expansion, thinking it to be a 
gross misuse of resources which could he better employed within 
India—the view of John Lawrence, or loan expansionism based upon 
optimism— good government could win over both the people of India 
and the people of the countries beyond the frontier and, as Charles 
Napier argued, the expansionism which was recommended by strategy 
was also indicated by duty. 

From London, however, the view of Indian strategies was quite 
dillerent. 'In men in Britain the internal enemy rarely had the same 
reality which it possessed for men in India; the external enemy was 
more readily comprehensible and more nearly bore upon their Euro¬ 
pean prcoeeupalions. Accordingly, strategists in Britain assessed 
strategies principally in terms of their appropriateness as devices lor 
dealing with the external European enemy and judged them in conncc- 
. tion with other objects of British foreign policy, the achievement of 
which also required dealings with Russia. In that difference of outlook 
may be detec ted the outline of the major misapprehension which has 
bedevilled I lie study of the place oflndia in British foreign policy. 

Before we return to the paradox which was set out at the beginning of 
this introduc tion it is necessary to touch upon another topic which is 
not considered in this book. 'I bis Ixmk is concerned with the ostensible 
defence <>t British India from attacks emanating from the north-west 
and not with the defence of the routes to India, a subject which was 
discussed m an earlier draft but eventually excluded because its mag¬ 
nitude required separate treatment. The defence of the routes to India 
has been held to be (hr point at which British foreign policy was 
principally a ilex-ted by the possession of India. British policy in the 
F,astern Question, that is. in the diplomatic and other problems arising 
from the situation of the Ottoman Empire, has been considered by 
many writers to have been largely influenced, even determined, by the 
need to exc lude cither European powers from positions which could 
dominate the routes to India. It might be argued, therefore, that 
whatever the merits of the thesis of this book concerning the defence of 
India itself, no disharmony existed in respect of the defence of the 
routes to India On this proposition I will limit myself to two observa¬ 
tions. First, the evidence that l have seen clearly demonstrates that the 
Indian Government was unconcerned about the protection of the 
routes io India, and British policies in the Ottoman Empire and Iran 
wore in no way decided by the Indian Government acting with that 
object in view Second, the policies of the London Government in 
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Western Asia are explicable in terms of European interests alone, even 
though several Foreign Secretaries found financial, diplomatic, politi¬ 
cal, or military advantages in linking the presentation of their policies 
in the area to the needs of India. In short, I do not accept that the 
so-called problem of the defence of the routes to India constitutes an 
exception to the general proposition of this book that the strategic 
interests of Britain and of British India were quite separate; on the 
contrary I assert that a detailed study of the routes 10 India question 
would provide confirmation of the thesis here so briefly and badly 
stated. 

So at last we approach the justification of the statement made near 
the beginning to the effect that British policies in the regions lying to the 
north-west of British India were not primarily concerned with the 
defence of the sub-continent. It is argued that the concerns of British 
foreign policy were mainly in Europe and Indian strategies were 
viewed in the light of that preoccupation; the attention of those directly 
responsible for the security of British India, on the other hand, were 
(boused within India itself. The external enemy, which served to 
rationalize or legitimize British actions in the north-western regions 
was primarily a device by which the British and British Indian systems 
could be linked, through which they could discuss the allocation of 
resources from a common pool to meet a common danger, but a device 
which in reality concealed quite different purposes. 

To embrace this complex situation we require a new theory of 
strategy. Strategy may be defined as military economy; the association 
with the older term for economics emphasizes the element of scarcity. A 
strategy is simply a way of deploying scarce resources; if resources were 
in abundance strategies would not be required. A strategic theory, 
therefore, is a claim upon resources; an assertion that a particular 
disposition is the most economical and efficient way of dealing with an 
identified problem or problems. Britain and British India constituted 
separate systems, each with its own preoccupations. But they also 
constituted one system in so far as British India was dependent upon 
Britain for legitimation, for supplies of manpower, and for general 
underwriting; and Britain came to believe that she could not survive in 
her existing eminence if she ceased to possess India. Britain and British 
India required a language in which they could discuss the allocation of 
resources between them, a language which would mean all things to all 
men. This language was supplied by the strategy of defence against the 
external enemy. Accordingly, the discussion of British activities in 
Central and Western Asia was conducted as though those activities 
were concerned to protect India or the routes to India against a 
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European enemy. Under the guise of a common interest Britain and 
British India could pursue their own designs, and British activities 
could assist both the European interests of Britain and the internal 
security problems of British India. 

No doubt, in an effort to drive home the point, I have taken it loo far 
in those last two sentences, implying too great a degree of contrivance, 
reducing policies to rituals, and passing from thr world of strategy to 
the world of Maya It is not pretended that the strategic intercourse of 
Biiiain and British India operated so smoothly or consciously as this 
brief rehearsal occasionally suggests; indeed, as our drama unfolds, it 
will he observed that inrlliciency is the rule and that the players 
fmpirntk forgot then lines and many participants in the Great Game 
came to believe that it was not a game at all. None the less, as we 
explore formulations and motivations, it should be dear that the tradi¬ 
tional view ot British polic y in the regions to the north-west of India 
does not accord with the evidence and that we are confronted with at 
, least two distinct systems linked in a single strategic formulation. And, 
in the last analy sis. I do riot believe that there is any clear dividing line 
between the world of strategv and the world of illusion. Strategic 
theories are not descriptions of the real world, but blueprints for 
possible woi Ids It is tin grand error of the historian to regard them as 
the Inriliei. 
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The Formation of the Anglo-Iranian 
Alliance, 1798-1810 

I'ndrr ^11 (lit- rin unislanrrs til ihr prru-nl limr. I am 
iulislu-ti that we rannoi srrurr [n ourst-lvrs that advan¬ 
tage without establishing an independent station ol our 
own linm which the ( ourl ril Persia on the our hand, and 
the f‘;n ha <»l Bagdad on the nlhrt cannot expel us; Irrmi 
which we mas olttrrvc everyth mg. dtrert and influent t 
mam and lie ltl a position to lake advantage id new 
events, tit inert esrrv lavnurable c hange ol disposition. in 
a word to enihrair hirlunr d sh< should turn towards us 
Sot ha station would hea mide/vmis and depot, a point ol 
departure, and a jannl ol' retreat, as wi ll as a eentre of 
|a>lim al observation, operalmns and inllnrnee The post I 
have in view is the island of (.'arraek. 

Mintn to Hewitt, i-, August ilViil 

At brraklasl. employed in laughing very heartily at the 
gross miposiure of the missions to and from Persia, whieh 
will eosi Mr. Bull one or two ofhis spare millions. 

Sir James Mackintosh, -.14 January 1811. 


Iran formed thr meeting-place of European and Indian politics. West 
of Iran the interests of Britain in Europe predominated over her inter¬ 
ests in India. East of Iran British policy was primarily influenced by the 
strategic situation of British India. In Iran there was a collision, which 
forms the first theme of this chapter and of the three which follow. The 
second theme is the role of Iran in relation to British India. How Far did 
men believe that Iran had a positive role to play in the defence of the 
British territories there? The first two themes provide the setting for the 
working of the third theme. This is the role of the local agents. In 1798 
British policy towards Iran was unformed clay. In skilful hands it could 
he moulded to form a new diplomatic empire; it could become a road to 
power and distinction. The less certain that London, Calcutta, and 
Bombay were of their role in Iran, the more opportunity for their agents 
to try to convince them of what it should be. The peculiarity of the 
British position in Iran gave the agents even greater scope than they 
enjoyed elsewhere. 

The division of these four chapters may be quickly explained. Between 
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17tjH and rBoq the initiative- was largely in the hands of British 
India. There was, however, no strong commitment to the Iranian 
alliance and it was weighed in relation toother British interests within 
India, and ntliei possible distant defensive systems in Afghanistan and 
the Gulf. At the end of the period the initiative effectively passed to 
London, which < hose the Iranian alliance, in the Preliminary Treaty of 
iBnq. The period from 1K10 to 181is concerned with lamdons 
attempts to regulate the position which it had taken up in Iran and ends 
with the Definitive 'I reals which marked a derided reduction in that 
role. By iBt', both London anti Calcutta had roughly defined their 
small eonerms in Iran. The third chapter in this group centres on the 
attempt by London, altera period ofindiflerence, to revive the Iranian 
alliance, and the last chapter deals with the failure of that attempt. 

British political interest in Iran dales from 17<)H. Before that date her 
interests had hern almost entirely commercial. Under pressure from its 
Mercantilist 1 riticsin England the Company had,from the seventeenth 
• century. sought to lostci British exports to Iran, whose climate made it 
a jiossible ronsumei of English woollens, in lace of the opposition of the 
Levant Company, the Company had also endeavoured to divert the 
taw silk of northern Iran into the holds of its vessels in the Gulf. Lastly, 
Iran formed a useful adjunct to the Company's ’country' trade, that is 
the Hath in Asian goods between Asian ports. To handle this trade 
British lac lories were maintained in Iran. Bandar Abbas was (he main 
factory until the removal nl the Company's headquarters to Basra in 
1when Bushii. further up the Gull and the principal port for Shiraz 
and Isfahan, became the centre of British trade in Iran. 

In 1711K a neyy Commercial Resident was appointed at Bushir. This 
was Meltdi Ali Khan, an Iranian from a distinguished Khurasani 
family. Mehdi Ali. a man of ability, charm, and, it was said, consider¬ 
able vanity, owed his appointment to the favour of Jonathan Duncan, 
Goverimt of Bombay. 1 His appointment was resented, particularly 
since hr was not British, by the supporters of the man whom he 
displaced. Nicholas Hankey Smith. The Governor-General, Richard 
Wellesley, who did not like the appointment, suggested the Basra 
Resident. Samuel Mancsiy. as a more suitable choice, but Duncan 
stood by his protege." Mehdi's duties were largely commercial, con¬ 
cerned with selling British woollens and forming a commercial treaty 
with Masqat, but he was also enjoined to counteract French influence 
in Iran. This last injunction, however, did not betoken a sudden 
political insight, hut w as merely a general precaution in view of reports 
which had been received of French travellers in the area. Similar 
reports of French interest in Masqat led to Mehdi’s visiting that state. 
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under instructions from Duncan, and negotiating, in October 1708. an 
agreement 10 exclude the French. 

Mehdi now suggested another political function for himself, in rela¬ 
tion to the apparent threat to India from Afghanistan. Even before his 
arrival in India Wellesley had stressed the threal from Afghanistan and 
the frightening possibilities ofa war on two fronts against Tipu Sultan 
of Mysore, in the south and against Zaman Shah of Afghanistan. in 
<)udh. J Mehdi suggested that he should be authorized to offer the 
Government of Iran arms and ammunition so that Iranian forces might 
threaten the western frontier of Afghanistan and divert Zaman from 
India Duncan supported this proposal and Wellesley agreed. Welles- 
lev suggested that Britain might also persuade the Ottomans to put 
pressure on Iran. 4 Orders were sent to Mehdi Ali on 1 November 17118. 
It is worth noting that it was the Aighan threat, and not that from 
Fraricr with which Mehdi was to deal. Although the news of the French 
landing in Egypt had bren received in Calcutta on 18 October. Welles¬ 
ley was little concerned about an overland invasion. Right down to 
February 171m he continued lit see tile Afghan diversion as the main 
object of Mehdi’s mission. On February he wrote to Dundas suggest¬ 
ing that Iran might be given a small annual subsidy to keep Zaman 
occupied ‘This system, well executed, would save us a large proport ion 
of the expense of draining our armies to the frontier of Oudr whenever 
the Shah chooses to cross the At lock.’ 5 

Wellesley's ready adoption of the proposal that Iran should be 
employed todivert Afghanistan frtim India raises some tjuestions about 
his [Mil icy. .An alternative would have been to have sought an agree¬ 
ment directly with Afghanistan, but Wellesley never made any serious 
effort to reach any arrangement with Zaman. The direct approach to 
Afghanistan was advocated by Harford Jones, thr Resident at Bagh¬ 
dad. Jones also suggested an Anglo-Ottoman embassy to Kabul. He 
argued that Zaman was misled by false reports emanating from Istan¬ 
bul of British weakness and Mysorean strength. If Zaman were more 
correctly informed of the situation he might abandon his aggressive 
plans and become a useful ally of Britain. 6 The association with the 
Ottomans, who, like the Afghans, were Sunni and who were now 
Britain's allies against France, might be expected tohavr special value. 
No doubt Jones was not a wholly disinterested party. From the begin¬ 
ning he was uncertain of his newly-created position in Baghdad and 
"as anxious to move on to fresher pastures. But he based his arguments 
upon a review of the local situation of the Governments of Iran and 
-Afghanistan; Wellesley was wrong to lean upon Afghanistan because 
Zaman was much stronger: 'The Persian Government is a bubble. The 
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other is a rock.’ 7 As it happened, Jones was wrong. The Qajar dynasty 
in Iran was to prove remarkably durablr, while the Sadozay dynasty in 
Afghanistan was shortly to collapse in anarchy. But at the time his was 
a reasonable estimate. The (Jajars had only recently fought their way to 
an unstable throne, and the partisans of their ousted predecessors, the 
Zands of southern Iran, with whom Jones was closely connected, were 
still restive and influential; in Afghanistan the Sadozays had been 
(irmly established for half a century. His argument therefore seemed 
more tenable than that of his opponents, and was supported by Man- 
csty and b\ Dutidas himself* 

Wellesley did not want an alliance with Afghanistan. Although he 
did la ter consider the possibility that Malcolm might go on to Afghanis¬ 
tan in 171(1) or 1H00, he never appears to have been serious about the 
possibility His jHiliry was to makr Afghanistan weak and disunited 
and the results of the anarchy which followed the revolt of Mahmud 
against Zaman were eminently satisfying to him.* In fact, by rtini 
Jones himself had veered round to the view that a divided Afghanistan 
was better lor Britain than a united slate. 1 " But by then it was plain that 
no danger existed from Afghanistan and Jones was probably already 
thinking that he might find employment as Ambassador to Iran. A 
question mark still surrounds Wellesley s hostility to thr Afghan con¬ 
nection in 1 7 <hi. 

Jones himself thought there was something strange about Wellcs- 
lc\'s blank refusal to contemplate an approach to Afghanistan. He 
wrote to his supporter, James Willis, at Hast India House: Between 
irieuds. I 1 annul help thinking somebody or other is interested in 
titanvfving |w.) the danger to be apprehended from Zemaun Shah.’ 11 
Wdleslev never explained his own reluctance to make overtures to 
Zaman bevottd suggesting that this might incite Zaman to attack India 
again Malcolm, although admitting that he was not acquainted with 
all Wellesley 's views, tried to do it lor him. He argued that an approach 
would suggest weakness, and that there were no existing commercial 
hnks with Afghanistan; with Iran on the other hand, there was, he 
claimed unconvincingly, a solid basis of interest. 1 ' There were, he 
wrote, also dillieulties in the path of an approach to Afghanistan; 
Jones's suggestion of the value of the Sunni link with Istanbul was 
treated with majestic sarcasm. 14 But the real key was Oudh and this 
was made clear in another letter to Vlanesty. Maleolm explained: ‘an 
extensive plan of settlement which the Governor General proposes to 
carry into execution in the Vizier’s provinces, renders it at this moment 
a matter of the highest political importance to prevent Jin a period any 
attempts of Zemaun Shah to disturb the Peace of that Country.’ 15 
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Malcolm’s explanation seems straightforward; Wellesley wanted to 
settle with Oudh and wanted to be free from Afghan threats while he 
did so. This was indeed, as we shall see, exactly what Malcolm had 
been told in his instructions. But there was no danger from Zaman after 
he turned back from Lahore in January 1799 and reason to believe that 
Wellesley never thought very much of the danger at any time. The truth 
seems to be that Wellesley did want to settle with Oudh, but Zaman 
was the excuse not the cause, and an embassy to Kabul would have 
quickly exposed the truth. Perhaps the problem is suggested in a letter 
which Wellesley wrote to Henry Dundas: ‘The zeal of Mr. H. Jones 
may possibly lead him to take steps at the Court of Kabul entirely 
inconsistent with those I deem essentially necessary to the security of 
the objects which 1 have in view in Oudh.”* 

Dundas had in fact supported the suggestion of a direct approach to 
Afghanistan, hut did not press the point in the face of Wellesley’s 
hostility. He believed the Afghan threat had been underestimated in 
the past and feared a possible connection between Afghanistan and . 
France. Dundas was prepared to support a number of measures of 
precaution in early 1799.” In the autumn he apparently shifted his 
ground after news of Zaman's retreat had been received. He then 
ilaimed (hat hr had never regarded the danger from Afghanistan as 
formidable without French assistance, and this could not be given 
unless France acquired control ol the sea. Nevertheless Zaman should 
still be watched in case a connection with France via the Indus was 
formed, and Dundas maintained his support for various precautionary 
alliances and advocated the strengthening of the British position on the 
western roast of India. 1 * For Dundas, as ever, France was the key. It 
could be argued that Dundas never feared an Indian enemy unless 
supported by France and that Wellesley never feared a French enemy 
unless he was supported by an Indian. 

In 1798-1799 Britain was for the first lime asked to choose between 
an Afghan and an Iranian ally. Clearly there was disagreement before 
the choice apparently went in favour of Iran. Perhaps, after all, Welles¬ 
ley may genuinely have thought that this was thr safrr policy. But there 
is good reason for inclining to the view of Ingram Ellis that his choice 
was dictated not by the problems of defending British India against 
Afghanistan or any other attack from beyond the Indus, but by the 
needs of his policy within the Indian political system. The British 
position required a new arrangement with Oudh and that was compa¬ 
tible with an Iranian alliance but not with an Afghan connection. If this 
is so, Wellesley was not choosing a buffer for the defence of India from 
the north-west, but a smoke-screen for the improvement of the British 
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problems of the Gulf. At Bushir he conferred with Mehdi Ali who had 
returned 10 his post in May i H<io, via Baghdad and Basra. Malcolm did 
not arrive in Tehran until November r8oo, by which time the Afghan 
threat was still more improbable. Malcolm, therefore, chose to concen¬ 
trate on the threat from France, remote as it was, and upon the 
commercial treats. Alter laborious negotiations he emerged, on 28 
January, with two treaties. One was a vague and ill-worded commer¬ 
cial treaty which brought no advantages and the other was a political 
alliance. By the latter Britain allied with Iran against both France and 
Afghan is l an. Despite Wellesley's instructions Malcolm secured no 
time-limit on its duration. In the situation of 1801 it served no purpose 
whatsoevet and was little more than an embarrassment. In the negotia¬ 
tions Malcolm had sought to acquire the island ofQishm in the Gulf. 
The posstbilitt that Iran might irde an island had been raised in 
Mebdi Alt' s mission, bul Malcolm had made the proposal his own and 
secured Wellesley's agreement to press for it. Hr failed to gain Iranian 
• agieement however, and the question was left open to further negotia¬ 
tion On bis return Malcolm tried to persuade Welleslry to buy the 
island Malcolm had gained nothing that had not already been secured 
b% Mehdi Ali. - ' 7 

Malcolm blamed his difficulties in Iran principally upon problems 
raised by (he status of the Governor-General of India. The Shah 
objected to negotiating with a xtdiordiiiatr ruler and refused to recog¬ 
nize the existence ol the Fast India Company as a body capable of 
a* ting as a sovereign ruler. In return Malcolm endeavoured to estab¬ 
lish the r.-pmalton of the Company by maintaining a lavish rate of 
expenditure and by insisting upon his own personal dignity. The 
Shah’s lack ol knowledge of or sympathy for European diplomatic 
practices also proved ,1 handicap to the success of the mission. Fath Ali 
Hreiined to ratilv the treaty in the norma] manner because this would 
have involved placing his seal below the signatures of the actual 
negotiators and this he held to in- derogatory to his position. He also 
refused to allow an English translation of the treaty to be attached, 
perhaps a wise manoeuvre. In the end Malcolm had to accept his 
relitsal to ratifv and to content himself with the issue of a firman by the 
Shah to give force to the treaties. 

1 he long-term results of Malcolm's mission were bad for Anglo- 
Iranian relations. As Mehdi Ali had foreseen, the congestion of British 
missions, queuing to go to Tehran, and their princely scale, led the 
Iranian authorities to eoneludr that Britain set a high value on their 
friendship. The question ol the status of the Governor-General was to 
have further unfortunate consequences in the future, when Minto's 
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dignity was also hurt. Perhaps most important of all was the effect on 
Malcolm. He had gone to Iran fresh from his successes in Haidarabad 
and hoped to further his reputation in Iran. But whatever face he might 
put on it, his performance had been undistinguished. The result was to 
produce in Malcolm a revulsion against Iran. The Iranian Govern¬ 
ment, he wrote, was ‘the most prejudiced, proud and absolute in the 
world’, and he never lost this view. He helped to communicate it to 
generations which followed through the hostile and depressing picture 
which he gave in his History of Persia (1813) and in his Sketches of Persia 
(182R) which he wrote during his third mission. Despite its elegant style 
and the acclaim which it has received from scholars, the Sketches is a 
caricature of Iran, revealing dislike rather than understanding. His 
view also helped to drive him further towards the Gulf policy (discussed 
below) which would make Britain independent of the humiliations of 
the Iranian alliance. 

Malcolm, who returned to India via Baghdad and Basra, was fol¬ 
lowed by Haji Khalil who now resumed his interrupted mission. The 
frustrations of the start ol Khalil’s mission were continued during his 
perilous and uncomfortable voyage to Bombay, during which hr lost 
most of his baggage. But the worst was yet to come. He arrived at 
Bombay at the end of May 1802 and on 20 July he was accidentally 
killed in a scuffle in the streets.’* 

Wellesley's reaction was much stronger than might have been 
expected. Why this should have been so is difficult to understand. He 
had set little store by the Iranian alliance earlier and nothing in his 
future policy was to suggest that he thought Iran had any significant 
role to play in the defence of India. Possibly he felt that his honour and 
the dignity of his office were involved. Possibly Malcolm’s influence 
prevailed. Ingram Ellis offers the interesting suggestion that Wellesley 
wanted a justification for his Maratha policy; Afghanistan had gone, 
the French danger was weakening, but there now arose the possibility 
that, if he demonstrated sufficient concern for the Iranian alliance, he 
might persuade London that there was a danger to India from Russia 
and that this might be held to warrant taking drastic measures against 
the Marathas.” The theory is not wholly improbable, in view of 
Wellesley’s policy in previous years, but unfortunately there is no 
evidence to support it and indeed no real indication that Wellesley ever 
placed any importance on any Russian threat. His Maratha policy was 
after ail to be hinged upon the French danger. 

Wellesley dispatched Malcolm to arrange matters in Bombay. Mal¬ 
colm carried our his task with customary extravagance. Khalil's col¬ 
leagues were consoled with liberal presents and the body sent to the 
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Shiite holy city of N'ajf, wiili an escort under the charge of a Bombay 
civil servant named Day. The corps*- and its escort found their way to 
Baghdad where their arrival coincided with that of the plague. Day 
became so lerrilied that Jones sent him off to Basra. According to Jones, 
far Irnm regarding Khalil s last journey as an honour, the local popula¬ 
tion thought it a humiliation that an inhdcl should attend the body ofa 
true believer to the grave. Salesman Pasha, the (governor of Baghdad, 
became quite sarcastic about the affair.'" 

Welles lev also decided that a mission ol condolence would be sent to 
Iran, under the leadership of the newb-appointed Resident at Bushir, 
Jonathan Xi«*urv 1 /ivell. Mchdi Ali had been recalled and the Bushir 
Residc-ncv placed under (hr dim I control of the Governor-General. As 
it happened. Lovett was still trt India at the time and promptly fell sick 
at Poona In his place Charles Pasley was sent ahead, to prepare the 
way. Lovett did not arrive at Bushir to take ovei until i iJanuary 1803. 
Lovett, a star pc-rloriner at Wellesley's new training college and 
. another ol Duncan's proteges, was not a good choice for the post. 
Nature had not equipped him for it either physically or menially. He 
was lat. sickly, and suflend with his feet; he disliked the climate at 
Bushir. whit It was understandable, and dreaded the thought of the 
journey to lehrati. lbs intellectualism. which no doubt appealed to 
Duncan, was combined with lac k ofsrlf-ronhdcncf and poor judge- 
mem. He leaned at first on the advice of Mchdi Ali. who did not leave 
lor India tiniil 11 May. and possibly on Mehdi's advice was led to 
assume the eharaeter and style of an ambassador rather than that ofa 
mere messengei. bearing a letter of condolence. Misled by Lovett’s 
assumed appearance and hopelul of new British offers, the Iranian 
authorities urged him |o proceed to Tehran. In September a mrhmrndar, 
01 guide, arrived to esc ort him to Shiraz, where another waited to take 
him on to’I ohran. Lovett. Imw-ever. fearful of his health, did not want to 
go When he had heard ol the approach of the mrhmendar he had been 
It'iiqxcd 10 Her bark to India, but he had slaved on and now was 
obliged 10 make continual excuses to explain his failure to move. In 
Novonibci he asked if he rould send the Governor-General’s letter to 
ichrjn. but the- Iranians refused to accept it from anyone but Lovett 
himself" Lovett would not entrust it to Pasley, because, he said 
mysteriously, he had Ix-en entrusted with some financial negotiations, 
hvemuallv the mi'hmrnJar decided that Lovett’s sickness was a mere 
pretext. He concluded correctly that Lovett was planning to slip off to 
India, and to prevent this happening, ordered ali boats leaving Bushir 
to be inspected. The Iranians did not wish to be deprived of all the rich 
gifts ol which they believed Lovett to be the bearer. By now Lovett’s 
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situation was beginning lo resemble that oi'Canelli’s orientalist; he was 
virtually a prisoner at Bushir and terrified lor his persona! safety. 
Pasley, whose memorandum is the principal source for these events, 
was disgusted and wrote that Lovett's conduct was degrading the name 
of his country" 

Lovett sought help from the Resident at Basra, Samuel Manesty, 
with whom he offered to exchange jobs. 13 ‘For God's sake come and 
save us all', he wrote desperately. 34 Nothing loath, Manesty came down 
to Bushir on 17 January 1804. As it happened the exchange did not take 
place. Lovett went not to Basra, but. on if, February, departed for 
Calcutta, where he arrived in May. Sadly, his gloom about his health 
was proved to be justified. He went to sea to try to mover and died on 
the voyage in 1806. His mission was left in the glad grasp of Manesty. 

Manesty was not the most stable of men. as his previous conduct at 
Basra and his eventual suicide showed. Buthis unauthorized mission to 
Tehran in 1H04 deserves to rank high even among his remarkable 
adventures in the service or the Company. Manesty was determined to • 
travel in style. He justified this on the grounds that Iaivett's position 
had become so bad that in order to have any prospect of success it was 
necessary for Manesty to assume a character superior even to the style 
which Lovett had adopted without any authority at all. Success in 
what, since Lovett's task had merely been 10 deliver a letter of condolence, 
Manesty did not explain. A more probable explanation of his splen¬ 
dour is simple jealousy of Malcolm. He wrote to Jones that he had 
affected 'a state not very essentially differing from that which Major 
Malcolm adopted and by no means inferior to it’. 35 Throughout the 
course of his mission he carefully exacted all the attentions previously 
enjoyed by Malcolm. On vf, February he set off for Shiraz in ‘the 
Embassadorial stile [nr]' as he explained to a surely bewildered Welles¬ 
ley. 36 To give further weight to his mission he rounded up all available 
Europeans, including Pasley, Dr. Andrew Jukes, Lieutenant Edward 
Tanner, Edward Bellasis, and John Tanner, to make an impressive 
suite. With the addition of an escort of Indian infantry and Iranian 
cavalry, a drum and fife band, and a cannon he set off"on his journey, 
‘British flags proudly waving in the wind’, as he patriotically 
announced to Wellesley. 37 After spending six weeks at Shiraz and a 
month at Isfahan Manesty reached the Shah’s camp at Sultaniyah on 2 
July 1804, almost two years after poor Haji Khalil had met his doom in 
Bombay. The following day he presented the letter of condolence. His 
mission was then officially at an end, but Manesty immediately looked 
around for fresh fields to conquer. Even before he had left Basra he had 
been revolving in his mind the possible prospects for some new political 
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coup in Iran. Ai Bushir he had begun to think that he might find a 
suitable opportunity in the state of relations between Russia and Iran. 

A major change in Russo- Iranian relations was encompassed by the 
Russian annexation of Georgia or. to be more precise, of the chief 
principalities of Georgia in iHoo. The reasons for this event do not 
concern us. but its ellects do. Under the direction of the powerful and 
mergeti< Comnianrler-iti-Ghief (iKoj-(i), R. D. Tsitsvanov (1754— 
iBol>), Russian powei was extended over the neighbouring Georgian 
principalities and user the various Muslim Khanates of Azerbaijan 
which formed a belt dividing Getugia from Iran. These Muslim Kha¬ 
nates enjoyed real independence hut recognized Iranian suzerainty. 
The Khanates included the following: in the eastern region between the 
rivet Km a and the Caspian Kuba. Shaken). Baku, and Shirvan; in 
the leutral legion between the Kura and the Aras— Ganja. Qarabagh, 
and Naklu his an. ami in the western region - Krivan. Also in dispute 
was the independent Khanate of Talish which lay south of the Aras on 
the Caspian slum Tsitsyaiim lunied his attention to these Khanates 
in ilhv} and on j January annexed Ganja which was renamed F.lizavel- 
pol Iran, alreudv disgruntled by the appearance of Russia in Georgia, 
iirunrdiateiv rallied in the drlrtncof the Azerbaijani Khanates, and a 
long struggle ensued 111 which furlum-s llnctuated, but the Russians 
made steady progress in the eastern and central regions. 5 * 

Manesiy injected the Russian question into Anglo-Iranian rela¬ 
tions lie decided (hat British interests demanded that Russian 
enema, limeuts on Iran should be pre vented. He hoped to do this by 
making himself tin mediator He did not regard Russian conquests in 
Georgia and Armenia as in themselves likely to in jure Britain hut, as he 
explained in a lettn to the Prime Minister. Addington, Russia and 
Fiamr might all' and an.uk India through Herat and Kabul. 4 " Such 
an overland invasion tie believed lould be cxreuicd ‘without much 
dilbcultv 41 Tin- danger could In- u\ riled, hr informed Addington, if he, 
himself were appointed permanent minister at Tehran. 

Mauestv did not allow his lark of instructions to hinder his work. 
Without m.%lnii lions he would use bis discretion; with them he would 
attempt: ‘to chnk ihr Progress of the great Northern Nation, in an 
Kastern Direction whaievet may be its attendant Danger, Difficulty 
ami Responsibility’.*• Three days after writing this portentous epistle 
(letter seems too modest a substantive! hr received private letters from 
Wellesley and from the Governor-General's private secretary, Major 
Merrick Shawe. from which he drew unwarranted comfort.* 3 These 
letters were written merelv to approve Manesty's taking over Lovett’s 
original mission and before Wellesley learned how Manesty had chosen 
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to interpret it. Indeed, Wellesley's principal interest in Iran appeared 
to lie in securing some Persian horses. 44 The fact that they later turned 
out to be very poor horses may have increased Wellesley’s subsequent 
fury with Manesty. 45 

Manesty decided, after discussing the question with the Shah's 
minister, Mirza Reza Quli, that it would be necessary for Britain to 
open direct negotiations with Russia at St. Petersburg. He offered to go 
to London himself, at once, and to lay the matter before the Cabinet. 
He expected that he would be sent to St. Petersburg to assist the 
Ambassador with the negotiations, and felt fairly confident of success; 
Iran, mainly interested in expansion to the east, would be prepared to 
make concessions in the north-west; and Russia, provided she was 
guaranteed possession of Georgia, would, he hoped, be willing to 
relinquish Armenia. Britain would secure considerable advantages 
from stopping the progress of Russia. If Russia controlled Iran she 
would pose an immediate threat to British trade and an ultimate threat 
to the security of British India. For a Russian-controlled Iran would • 
mean a considerable increase in military expenditure to defend India 
and might force Britain to advance to the Indus in order to bar the way 
to an invader. 4 " At this interesting point, however. Manesty was 
obliged to suspend his negotiations. The Shah had decided to move his 
camp from Sultaniyah to Erivan on p July, and Manesty, concerned 
about his own safety after the royal departure and full of his own plans 
to go to London, decided to make his way to Baghdad. He left Sul¬ 
taniyah on b July. As he approached the Iraqi border on q September, 
he was horrified to learn that Wellesley had refused to honour the bills 
which he had drawn to pay his expenses. 

It was about the beginning of July that Wellesley first discovered 
something of the truth concerning Manesty’s ‘extraordinary and 
unwarrantable proceeding', in assuming the character of an ambas¬ 
sador. His first impulse was to disown the eccentric Resident promptly, 
but, feeling this might endanger Manesty’s life, he simply wrote to 
recall him immediately. 47 Further revelations of Manesty’s proceed¬ 
ings caused him to order that bills should not be paid, although 
subsequently he rescinded this order. 4 * In his haste, however, Welles¬ 
ley was the unwitting instrument of yet another disaster to the diplo¬ 
matic fortunes of Great Britain in the Middle East. 

Manesty completed his tale of havoc by administering a fatal thrust 
to the British position in Baghdad. After receiving the news of his 
disgrace, he had to beat a hasty retreat from his potentially irate 
creditors in Iran. On to September he arrived in Baghdad, where he 
encountered his old rival, Harford Jones. Jones seems to have decided 
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that this was a splendid opjmrtunity to humiliate Manesty, for he 
.summoned a public meeting of Baghdad merchants and informed them 
that .Mam-.su \s hills were worthless, in revenge .Maiicsiy appears to 
have informed the Pasha of Baghdad. Ali. that Jones had conspired 
against him at the time when Alt eanir to jiowrr in Baghdad, from this 
time miwanh. Jones's inlluenee in Baghdad sank to insignificance and 
Ali did all he could to get rid of him.' 1 ' Matu-sty then went ori to Basra 
and. alter leeiijM-rating during the winter, passed on to Calcutta where 
he aimed in June ifio", 

The itiosi seiioiis criticism oi Manesty's mission is that it left the 
Iranian GnvrriiiiM-iil with a completely false impression of British 
interest m Iran. Although Wellesley had over-reacted to Khalil’s mur- 
dei. he had not intended that his genetosil\ should lead to a closer 
poiitiial eonnection. He ha<l intended no more than a mission of 
< <indolent e ami it was the combined efforts of Lovett and Mancsty 
whu li had given the mission a quite misleading apprarantf. The error 
* had been ioni|»>imded hy Manesty’s invention of new British political 
interests, m which no member ol tin Indian Government had any 
mlerest The Indian Governmnit (hen completed this diplomatic 
horror story by omitting to inlbrm thr Iranians that all of Manesty’s 
eoiiimuineaitoris on political matters had been made without any 
authority 

The cMrnt (il the Iranian ntisconeeptiori ol British interest was 
irvralrc! bv the new mission sent to India by the Shah. The Iranian 
Government was now becoming .seriously concerned about the way in 
whit h ih-' Russians were consolidating and expanding their position in 
1 ranseuucasid The previous British missions, and especially the jBot 
lreaty and tin conbdent promises of Manesty. had led the Iranians to 
believe that Britain valued the Iranian alliance against France and 
would he willing to give aid against Russia. Their unfortunate choice of 
a i cpi evil taller should not had us to suppose that they were unin¬ 
terested in the alliance with Britain, they did in fact choose a man 
whom they believed had the knowledge and experience of Britons 
"huh would enable him to negotiate. 

1 lie mission was led by another merchant, named Muhammad Nabi 
Khan. He was doubly related to the unfortunate Khalil, since he was at 
once his hali-brothet and his brother-in-law. Their shared mother had 
once been the mistress of A. Douglas, the Company's chief factor at 
Randar Abbas and subsequently at Basra. Like Khalil, Nabi was 
closely associated in business ventures with the Company's agents in 
the Gulf. One such venture had had unfortunate repercussions. This 
had involved Mehdi Ali. During the Khurasani’s absence in the Red 
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Sea in 1801 Nabi’s elder brother. Aga Muhammad Jaflir. had been left 
in charge of the Bushir factory. Nabi, who normally lived at Basra 
under the protection of the Company's Resident, had visited Bushir at 
that time and a rather shady transaction had taken place in which 
Mehdi sold the Company's slock of broadcloth (valued at £20,000) to 
Nabi on credit. According to Nabi. Mehdi was to receive hall the profits 
from the deal. After Khalil's death. Nabi attempted to evade paying for 
the cloth, professing to regard it as blood-money for Khalil. He was 
Khalil's executor and apparently appropriated the greater part of the 
dead man's estate. Following Khalil's death he had played an obscure 
role and one possibly hostile to British interests. 5 " 

Muhammad Nabi had asked lor the Indian mission partly in order 
to keep control of Khalil's estate. He was reported to have paid £20.000 
for the appointment, which, not surprisingly in view of previous dis¬ 
plays of British munificence, was believed to be a very lucrative job. 
Nabi clearly shared this belief. While at Baghdad he asked his old 
friend Harford Jones, to whom he had once taught Persian, whether he • 
should ask Duncan to ‘shoe his horses with gold and silver’ slating it, at 
the same lime, to be his intention, that these shoes should be so lightly 
fastened, that they might from time to time drop off, and be scrambled 
lor by the spectators'. 51 William Hit key reported that he was accom¬ 
panied by elephants and hundreds of servants. 

Nabi arrived in Bombay in August 1805 and did not reach Calcutta 
until April 180b. He left Iran in the company of Manesty, but had 
Jingeml on the way at Baghdad and Basra. The delay was unfortunate 
for him because, after the departure of Wellesley on *, August 1805, the 
|«>litiral climate in Calcutta grew much cooler. Under strong pressure 
from England to cut down expenses and commitments the new 
Governor-General, Lord Cornwallis, and his successor. George Bar- 
low, had little time or money to spare for Iran. Barlow was determined 
to reduce commitments throughout the Middle East. He had abolished 
the post of Political Agent at Bushir, leaving Lieutenant William 
Bruce, who had been at Bushir since 1804. as Acting Commercial 
Resident only, and although he re-established the Political Residency 
in September 1806, he gave the Resident strict instructions to keep out 
of political involvements in Iran. In April 1807 Barlow abolished the 
Masqat Residency and also worked to eliminate one of the Iraqi 
posts. 

The financial situation and his own unsavoury personal reputation 
ensured a sceptical reception for Nabi’s reports of Frencb interest in 
Iran. In the latter part of 1803 Napoleon had turned his gaze towards 
that country for the first time, requesting information from the French 
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Ambassador ai Istanbul and from the Consul-General, Jean fran^ois 
Rousseau, at Baghdad. Rousseau opened a correspondence with Iran 
and when lie received an encouraging reply it was decided to send two 
Kirin li envoys to Iran. The first. Alexandre Romiru. the Cnmmissaire 
General ai Corfu, reached Tehran in September tBo*„ but fell ill and 
died before lie was able m tarry out his orders. The second, Amedee 
Jaubert (1750-1017/ who had previously served as interpreter with the 
hgvptian expedition of 17 > d* - was delayed rnrnulr and arrived at I ehran 
nnlv in June ifioh. where he disrovered dial Falb Ali Shah wanted an 
aliianee with Frame against Russia. An Iranian envoy, Mirza Reza 
Khan, was ordered to return to Furope with Jauberi and to negotiate 
an alliam <• w ith France against Russia oflering in return collaboration 
against India 01 against the Ottomans. Reza was instructed not to offer 
Fiame a Gull |»*»ri but to hold out hopes in this direction if Napoleon 
agreed to send a French ambassador 10 Iran. 5 ' 

The Indian Guvi-rnmeni bad already received some reports of I hese 
* dealings Irom M.incsls ami Jones In particular Jones, in his constant 
auxietv lo line) some tusiilu .nion foi his continued political existence in 
Baghdad, had made hini.svl! the principal source of inlormation con- 
M-miiig Iran. He bad established a number of informants there includ¬ 
ing an Armenian named Owannes Pitcairn in Tehran; a Catholic 
missionary I»oni I.enjiold Sehastiani; a British traveller, Charles 
Rn hard Vaughan 1.»77 j- i«4<i), later prominent in diplomacy in the 
t Mtonian lanpiie and Spam; and Ha|) Muhsin. an agent ofNabi, who 
wrote m Pei Man (\ phrr to his son in Baghdad. Jones also received 
Idlers Kim the pioinimni Iranian minister and advisor to the Heir 
Apparent, Mirza Nozorg These sources provided important informa¬ 
tion about the mission of.-Mexandtc Romieu. More spcciiically Mirza 
Bioorg and his colleague. Reza Ouli, wrote asking for British help 
Russia, saving that the\ would prefer a British to a French 
alliam 1 bin mind not wait indrfuiiieh.* 

Barlow beliesed neither Jones nor Nabi. Nabi's stories of French 
influence woe dismissed as being merely intended to advance his own 
iii'erests. Han Muhsin. as his agent, could also be ignored. Their 
previous conduct had destroyed their credibility. ‘These circum¬ 
stances, staled Barlow, 'lend greatly to discredit the intelligence 
■ elated 10 the intrigues of France.' Correct reports of the mission of 
Jaubert to I ehran and of Reza Khan to Furope were not believed. It 
was derided that Nabi s demands would be dealt with 'in a manner lo 
preclude ,.n\ l.mhanassmcnt and any inconvenient obligations be¬ 
tween the C.tillri o! Persia and the British Government’, 55 

Nabi s mission tailed In January 1K07. after rereiving instructions 
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from the Shah, Nabi put forward a formal claim for British military 
assistance against Russia. The claim was based upon a clause in 
Malcolm’s 18m Treaty which referred to ’mutual aid and assistance 
between the two states’ and upon Manesty's unauthorized promises, 
which the Iranians held to constitute a gloss upon thal clause. At the 
same time Nabi threatened that if Britain did not give aid, Iran would 
seek help from France. Barlow refused aid. He took the view that the 
1801 Treaty did not involve any obligation to give aid against Russia 
and that Manesty’s promises had no value since they were made 
without permission. Fora final opinion, however, he agreed to refer the 
question to London. 5fi Meanwhile Nabi returned empty-handed to 
Iran, where, surprisingly, he obtained the post of Governor of Bushir. 
His reprieve, however, was short: his enemies caught up with him and 
he was finally cut into small pieces in the presenee of the Shah,* 7 Falh 
Ali was, by this time, already committed to France. 

jaubert had returned to Europe accompanied by Mirza Rcza, col¬ 
lecting an Ottoman Ambassador on the way. Diplomatic negotiations* 
were conducted at Finkenstein. Napoleon was more interested in an 
Ottoman alliance than in obtaining an agreement with Iran, but he 
found Mirza Reza more complaisant than his suspicious Ottoman 
colleague and the Treaty of Finkenstein was signed on 4 May 1H07. The 
treaty was plainly directed first and foremost against Russia and its 
application against British India was only of minor significance. 
France guaranteed the integrity of Iranian territory, including Geor¬ 
gia. agreed to force Russia to evacuate that province, and undertook to 
supply Iran with military stores and olficcrs. Iran agreed to break her 
alliance with Britain, declare war tin that country, and expel all Britons 
from Iran. Iran also undertook to persuade the Afghans and ‘les autres 
peuples du Gandahar’—whoever they might be—to join in an attack 
upon India and to give passage if required to a French army marching 
upon India. 58 

Napoleon had already arranged to send a mission to Iran led by 
Brigadier Claude Mathieu de Gardane. Gardane was instructed first to 
obtain Iranian co-operation against Russia and to urge Iran to make 
greater efforts to expel Russia from Georgia and to co-operate with the 
Ottomans against Russia. The strengthening of Iran against Russia ‘en 
un mol, de la rendre plus forte, plus redoubtable aux Russes’ was the 
essence of the mission of Gardane. 59 Only second was Gardane 
instructed to prepare for an expedition against India and it was stressed 
that the identity of Franco -1 ranian views which prevailed with regard 
to Russia did not obtain in the case of Britain and that the resources of 
the French mission were insuflitient to support a contest in Iran against 
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both Russia and Britain. Third, Gardane was to negotiate a commer¬ 
cial treaty. 

No sooner had Gardane dejtarti-d than Napoleon destroyed the 
principal reason lor his mission. Napoleon's policy towards the Otto¬ 
mans and Iran had hern governed l»> his piohlems with Russia in 
Genital Europe The tnnporars settlrnienl nI his differences with 
Russia ai Tilsit Juh t«i>7j meant that there was no longer any 
question of giving Iran miliiars aid against Russia. Gardane was told 
that there was now no reason to continue the war between Russia and 
Iran: instead Gardane was to work lor peace between the two states. 
The treats was to operate "ids against BritainT This was to kill his 
mission at hirth. loi it was a* Lnowlcdged that Iran had no quarrel with 
Britain and evident that Napoleon had no serious intention ol attacking 
India It was some time, howevri. hcloir the true implications of 
Napoleon's shift ol pohr\ heeamc evident eithet to Iran or to Britain 
and m t lie mean 11me (Sardane rarned on with his castrated mission. He 
’armed in - l ehian mi | December 1K07 and exchanged ratifications of 
the treats The Shah broke oil relations with Britain, signrd a t ommer- 
eial treats, ami agreed to give Frame nas'al larjlitics in the Gulf. When 
it came to lullilling his pan of the bargain Gardane was evasive 
1 oricerntng help against Russia hath Ali. however, was reluctant to 
admit that lie had made a mistake and continued to hope that French 
mediation might achieve some advantage for Iran in her struggle with 
Russia. 

The Struggle In-tween Iran and Russia had reached a critical 
phase. Daring tin' <nurse of 1H0;, Russia had made extensive gains; 
Tsitsvanns had limed the submission ol Qarabagb and Shakeen and 
amt' xeil Shirvan. In February iBoti. however, hr was murdered while 
going to icrrivc Jin submission of Baku. With Iranian support the 
Khanates which had submitted revolted against Russian rule. But 
aided In their domination ol the waters of the Caspian the reinforced 
Russian forces under the new Commander-in-Chief, General I. V. 
Gudevuh uyji-iHjoi; Commander-in-Chief li8o6-q) recovered 
then position and hv September iltob the Iranians were inclining 
towards peace Peace at that time also seemed attractive to the Rus¬ 
sians. committed as their forces were in Central Europe after the defeat 
oi Austria at Ausieriiu. Not until Tilsit was this pressure relieved and 
bs then the Russians u ere aisi > at war w ith the Ot tomans and obliged to 
divide their forces in Azerbaijan A French mediation in 180R therefore 
had some prospect of success, although formal French mediation was 
unacceptable to the Russians. 

1 he peace negotiations held during the Russo-Iranian truce of the 
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summfr of 1808 failed. The positions of ihe two sides were still too iar 
apart. F'ath Ali wanted Georgia and the Transcaucasian Khanates; 
Gudrvich demanded peace on the basis of acceptance of a frontier 
along the Kura, Aras, and Arpachaya rivers and would not have 
accepted less than the.da/ur quo even as an interim measure. The contest 
was renewed in the autumn of r8o8 when Gudevich attempted to win a 
decisive victory in the western sector. He failed in his attempt to take 
Krivan. however, and narrowly escaped a complete disaster during his 
consequential retreat. Gudevich blamed French intervention for his 
defeat. He was forced to resign his command and on t.f February iKoji 
was replaced by General A. P. Tormasov (1752-18111; Gommander- 
in-Chief iSoq-ti). Tormasov's arrival coincided with the end of 
French influence at Tehran, however, and its replacement by that of 
Britain, and we must now return to consider the circumstances of the 
revolution which had taken place in British policy towards Iran. 

Contrary to Iranian belief and also to the judgement of subsequent 
historians of these events, there had been no change in British Indian 
policy from the lime of Wellesley to that of Barlow. Wellesley, no more 
than Barlow, had believed that Iran had any significant role to play in 
the defence oflndia. Neither had feared a Freneh attack through Iran 
and neither had any thoughts of quarrelling with Russia about her 
movements in Transcaucasia. Thr difference betwrrn Wellesley and 
Barlow was one of presentation and personality, not of polit y. Welles¬ 
ley had found it appropriate to create an illusion of British interest in 
Iran; Barlow dispensed with the flummery and in a refreshingly rude 
manner had set out British India's lack of interest as unmistakably as 
possible. It was not surprising, however, that the Iranians, accustomed 
to British policy transmuted by the eccentric agents who had been 
employed in their country, should have felt that British policy had 
undergone a sudden reversal. The real reversal, however, had yet to 
come for it was still in process of preparation—not in India, but in 
London. 

The authorities in London became closely ronccrncd with Iranian 
politics for the first time in 1807; earlier, Henry Dundas had nevet 
enthused over Wellesley’s policy in Iran. The Cabinet’s first involve¬ 
ment in the consideration of British policy towards Iran is significant 
because it introduced the important new element of F.uropean politics 
into the problems of British relations with Iran and marked the opening 
of the prolonged conflict over the related questions of whether Euro¬ 
pean or British Indian interests should prevail in the conduct of British 
policy towards Iran and of who should control that policy. Because of 
the ramifications of those questions it is necessary to examine closely 
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thr sources of the new initiative of 1807 and to disentangle the various 
arguments which underpinned it. 

The first moves in London writ- made hy Harford Jones. In Febru¬ 
ary tttob Baghdad had at last become ton hot for him and he had 
arrived bat kin Lngland in Dcieniliei of that year. He set himself to win 
sup|>ori in high pfaees. such as might serve either to allow him to 
reiovei his )xist at Baghdad or to cnablt him to find other suitable 
diplomalit employ mein in the hast. One way of achieving these ends 
was to stress the possible danger to British India arising from Russian 
pressure 011 Iran. Jones revived Mams tv's iBo.j proposal, suggesting 
that fie 1 1 ones) should lie sinl 10 Si Petersburg to mediate between 
Russia and Iran. In lac t a piojxis.il 10 mediate had already been made 
by WO. Stuart. Secretary to the British Krnbassy in St. Petersburg." 1 
Jones deployed thtee aigutnents. The first was the argument that there 
w as a long-t‘ i m danger to British India arising from Russian control of 
1 1 .in This Higiimeni had first apjx ared in 18m. and had then been 
* discussed In Llgiu. Malcolm. Mam-sly. and by Jones himself. It is 
doubtful if amour pm am weight on this argument in 1807. The 
second point luoughi forward b\ Jones was one whic h was to become of 
considerable sienihiame in i8u to illi;j. It was a straightforward 
derivative til the I.mopean balance of power theory. If Russian troops 
were diverted towai wiili li.iu o*r with the Ottomans) they could not 
In used to opjxise I rent h ainhitinits iti Kurope. It was ihereiiire in 
Biilish mler'sis to tr\ to end hostilities between Russia and Iran. 
Piolsihl\ n was this argument which weighed most heavily with British 
Malesin.il in die |M>»t Austrrliu period, when the fate of Central 
Ltmipe was at slake Simiiai atgiimc ills led ironically enough, first to 
1 he British attack iijxin the Ottoman Lnipire at the end of 180b and 
ihen m the rfli iris in 1807 to patch up a peace lietw-een Russia and the 
Omniums ui on let tohec Russia for operations against France. Jones’s 
ilmcl argument was tin oldest. 11 was thr ianiiliar threat of a direct 
Finn li imasiiui of India. Ii liatl never impressed British statesmen; in 
17118 m dim oiil\ Henry Dundas had been strongly influenced by it. 
I Ih si:tunion had not alterrd imuli in 18117; most British statesmen 
were incredulous 01 uninterested. But Roliert Dundas had apparently 
inherited his lailu 1 s fears. Like Holland Rose laicr, bul like few men at 
rite time, he believed iliat the overthrow of British power in India was 
centra! to Napoli mis purjx.se>. As President of the Board of Control 
tiom March 18117. hr wa» able in give effect to his views. The fears were 
sinned by Gilbert Llhm. F-trl of VI into, who held the Board of Control 
under Grenville until his apjxiiiKnteni as Governor-General of India in 
June 1 Hub. Ii was the presence of these two men, with their beliefs, in 
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two of the critical posts, that was a major factor in the development of 
British policy in Iran in the years which followed. In particular the 
prospect of a Franco-Russian coalition against Britain, after Tilsit 
(July 1807), brought their fears to a high point. 

The changing international situation and the ( hanging personnel of 
the ministries during the period 180b to 1807 led to continual revisions 
of the plan of action. Jones’s first approach had naturally been to his 
employers, the Court of Directors. The Court had suggested that an 
Envoy to Russia and Iran should represent the Crown. In his 
memorandum of 7 January 1807, therefore, Jones made a firm proposal 
to send a Crown mission to St. Petersburg to mediate between Russia 
and Iran with a view to combating French aims in Iran. 62 This plan was 
accepted by the then President of the India Board. George Tierney. 
The Foreign Office apparently played little part in the matter. Tierney 
was notoriously anxious for good relations with the Court and Jones 
had powerful support from certain Directors, including Sir Hugh 
Inglis, Sir Francis Baring, and especially from his fellow countryman, • 
the Chairman, Edward Parry. Parry's support was apparently gained 
when Jones agreed to take as Secretary, a Major L. F. Smith, the son of 
a friend of Parry’s, in place of Charles Vaughan, whom Jones and the 
Foreign Office preferred and who was undoubtedly a far better 
choice." 5 It was suggested to Jones that if he were successful in his 
mission he would be made Governor of Bombay. This was the post 
which abovr all others [ones had coveted, not least because it would 
give him an excellent opportunity to gel his illegitimate daughters 
married off. Opposition to Jones came from partisans ofjohn Malcolm, 
led by Arthur Wellesley, who told Tierney that Jones was ’an improper 
man’." 4 Wellesley suggested that Malcolm should be sent to Tehran to 
make a treaty directed against France and that Jones could be Secret¬ 
ary. Tierney, however, stuck to his decision, although when he left 
oflire in March 18117 fhc question was thrown back into the melting- 
pot. 

Robrrt Dundas changed the purpose of the mission. It was not that 
he objected to Jones, whom he was prepared to accept on his father’s 
recommendation. I,J It was that he thought that the most serious prob¬ 
lem was that ofa direct threat to India from France, and gave much less 
weight to the argument which had appealed to the Whigs, namely that 
the mission could release troops for use against France in Europe. In 
the light of Robert Dundas’s priorities it was more sensible to send 
Jones direci to Iran. In his memoirs Jones says that the idea of the 
mission to St, Petersburg was abandoned at the end of April 1807 and 
this statement must refer to this decision by Dundas."* But Dundas’s 
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decision was not the end of the proposal because it was revived by 
George Canning. who had bn nine I'oirign Minister. Sir Hugh Inglis 
I bought dial Wellrslcv was at the liottom of the new delay and was 
wot king hit Malcolm.''’ in another letter he eomplained bitterly‘What 
Ministers ate about is not for me to say but ii lhr\ manage their oilier 
business as they have managed tins laud have mercy upon our poor 
eouiitrv II' Inglis was «niiert then it represents a truly cynical 
volte-lave In Anhui Wellesley Certainb the idea ol the mission to St. 
Petersburg still appeals in a dtuli ofinstiunions mJones dated i June, 
and it would seem dial a final tin ision in send Jones direct to Iran via 
the Cape and not via Si I’eu rsluiig was not taken until jo August 1807, 
dial is, after the news u! I ilsit had lui.ilh endeil the prospects lor any 
ininudiaie approat lies in Russia. 

Ingram l.llis puls forward an mierestmg theory In explain the de¬ 
cision lo send Junes elineilv lo Iran According to this. Canning was 
prmiarilv lufliuiurd by tin- Kuiopran situation. He saw in the post- 
. Tilsit world thi possibihis of using Iran as a pawn 111 the general 
struggle against tin I'ramic- Russian coalition. Junes should go direct 
m Iran with a vuw to |Misuading the Shah to attack Russia in the 
Camasus so taking piessiin oil'Austria. In other words. Canning 
sufipoited Roberi Ilunilas's poln v hut to defend Kurope, not India. 
The tlieius is aiti.it nve and Kills is certainly right to emphasize the 
primus winch nimisieis gave to l.uiopcan inleiests licith before and 
alter tin dec isiou |.> send Jones direc t to Iran. Bui ihe evidence on 
(.aiming s motives is i.n. slight and the indications are that the theory 
piobahlv overstates Ins ioleiest in Iran ai this time and the degree of 
control winch he exercised. On balance it would seem that the vital 
figures lemuined Dundas. the Pirn tors, and Jones himself. 

Junes w 1 cue Ins n\\ u mstruc ticciis. ol w hic h there are several drafts.'"' 
In the lust in June 1 Ho; it was proposed that he should go to Iran, not as 
resident Mnnsici. bm on a special mission with the express purpose of 
delegating I mu h intrigues He was to navel lo Iran via St. Petersburg 
in order to trv to adjusi Russo-Iranian differences. 7 " After the St. 
Petersburg proposal was dropped a new draft was prepared dated itr 
August 1K07 ’ In thus Jones was instructed to travel directly to Iran via 
Bombay and Bushu. The purpose of this mission was lo negotiate a 
revision of the 1801 Treats so as to limit and dehne the circumstances in 
whic h Iran could call upon British aid. If Iran were agreeable to this 
proposal Jones was to arrange lor the supply of military aid to Iran, the 
establishment of .1 permanent British representative at Tehran, and the 
visit oian Iranian Ambassador to London. If. on the other hand, he was 
unable to persuade the Qajars to honour the treaty he was to consider 
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ways of neutralizing (hr power oi l ran either by encouraging a rising in 
southern Iran under the leadership of a member of the former Zand 
dynasty or, as a last resort, by making an agreement with the most 
revolutionary group in the area—the puritanical Wahhabis of Arabia. 
Plainly these last two suggestions were contributed by Jones. 'Ilirough 
his early experience in the Gulf he had an unrivalled knowledge of both 
the Zands and the Wahhabis. Both suggestions, and particularly the 
first, were to become, in the next hundred years and more, part of the 
stock-in-trade of political discussions about the area. In the final 
instructions, dated 2 September 1807. these points were repeated and 
the main aim of the mission was defined as being to counteract French 
intrigues and to provide aid in return for Iranian assistance in the 
defencr of India. 7 ' 

The final versions of Jones’s instructions place his mission in the 
context of the defence of India against France ami not in the context of 
the Furopean balance of power. This does not prove, however that the 
problem of defending India was uppermost in the minds of ministers in ' 
the summer of 1H07. What it does show is, that the utility of Iran in 
the Furopean balance had temporarily disappeared after Tilsit and 
that other influences were allowed to come to the fore. These influences 
were lirsl, the predominance, in the drafting of the instructions, of 
Dundas. the Court, and Jones, that is, men whose interest in the 
situation derived from India: and second, the vital importance of the 
questions of the financing and control of the mission. 

The influence of Robert Dundas and through him that of his still 
active father are quite clear from the documents. The Dundascs’ fears 
oft lie Frenrh danger had been substantially increased by Tilsit. Robert 
Dundas feared the old bogey of a direct French overland invasion 
assisted by Iran 01 Russia. I-ike his father, he had unbounded 
confidence in the ability of Britain’s enemies to surmount the physical 
and other problems of the march. France could easily advance on India 
through either Asia Minor or Syria to Iran and Russia could move from 
the Caspian 10 the Indus. 


however improbable its execution may appear, die charaelrr of the present 
Ruler of France renders it by no means unlikely that the scheme will be 
attempted and that every effort of force and intrigue will be employed for the 
attainment of his object and (hr destruction of the British power in India. 71 


Apart from sending reinforcements to India, Jones’s mission, wrote 
Dundas, was the only means by whirh England could assist in frustrat¬ 
ing French aims. But Minto. as Governor-General of India, was urged 
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to an to persuade all the e«>untries which intervened between Iran and 
the British Indian frontier to co-operate with Britain in opposing 
France. Security was paramount and although Mint** was reminded of 
the prohibition on defensive alliantes, he was given permission to 
disiegaid it and to annihilate the Marathas if they appear hostile. In 
fai t the situation was identical with that of 170K to 18011. Once more a 
I)undas was in piiwcr and once more tfie one tiling which reconciled the 
Board to an interventionist policy was the tear of France. Minto, 
although he ilid 1101 take it. was given the same opportunity as Welles¬ 
ley. 

l ht iinportaiue <>l tin <|uestions of linanre and control appear 
lepettiedlv in tin- donum fits When Charles Grey and Tierney had 
an e| ued Jones’.'.original pioposal it had lieeninirnded that the Grown 
.should p«\ the costs of Jones’s mission and also control it. Robert 
Dundas also believed that the Grown should aceept responsibility, 
arguing that unies- in so important a matter was more likely to be 
;u hiewd by a man who had the prestige of the Grown rather than that 
of tltr Company behind him The Grown should pay because the war 
with Irani < was a 1 mu ern ol Britain and not merely of British India. 7 ' 1 
(landing lain 1 (aimed dial he had opposed this proposal and although 
there t> no direct ev idem e fiotti 18117 tosuppori his claim, it would seem 
that lie must have dotit solnxauxca compromise did emerge. Jones was 
given 1 eitain 'rrdentials from the Grown and also the power to sign a 
11 cats m the name ol the Grown, but the Company was to pay all 
expenses and to he responsible lor providing any aid under the treaty. 
In addition tin Company eould issue instructions to Jones and Jones 
was to conloim to those instructions and any which he might receive 
from t he Governor-General ' Canning was silent on what Jones should 
lio r his instruction- from Minto clashed with those from the Crown, 
tti unlortiinaie omission, which was to cause great difhcultics. The 
justihi.uion lor making thi Company financially responsible was 
ilcarlv stated m an iiflutal letter to Bombay by Robert Dundas. 
although hi> explanation coiiirailii ted his own previous argument. He 
vvroie as Hu interests of the British Dominions in India are the object 
and end ol this mission the expense of the embassy is to be defrayed by 
theCompam. In other words it was necessary in the instructions to 
Jones to insist upon the primacy of Indian interests because only in this 
way could the Directors lx- made to accept the unwelcome financial 
responsibility. In compensation they claimed and were given the right 
•'‘appoint all stall apart from the Ambassador. Thcnet effect, however, 
was limber to con fust' the question of control. The financial arrange¬ 
ments tor the mission caused the venture to become highly unpopular 
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in the Court, so much so that Jones complained that many of the 
Directors were not even civil to him. 77 The Directors’ attitude was 
hardly surprising in view of the shortage of money in the Company. 
Still smarting after their experience of Wellesley’s expensive wars they 
did not want to sign another blank cheque, although this is what was 
implied by Jones's instructions. Nevertheless, their hostility demon¬ 
strates also that they wore not convinced that the mission was justified 
on the grounds of Indian defence. 

The Crown made one further cheap contribution to the mission by 
giving Jones a baronetcy. In the first edition of his liar in Ajghanutan, 
John Kaye stated this lacl. but in the absence of positive evidence he 
was obliged to withdraw the statement when Jones’s family protested, 
in his retraction, however, he made it clear that he still believed his 
original charge to be true and in revenge added the gratuitous comment 
that Jones was a man of inferior parts. Although he greatly underesti¬ 
mated Jones's ability, Kaye was right about the baronetcy. Jones’s own 
claim that it was for his alleged services at Baghdad was always 
unlikely and the correspondence makes it clear that Jones sought and 
obtained the baronetcy for the mission to Iran. Jones was a man whose 
lilt- seemed to be a story of continual slights and he craved the warm 
solace of honours. He had already secured a knighthood and the new 
mission was his opportunity to take a further step. Henry Dundas 
supported his claims especially *as it would add consequence to your 
mission'. 7 * Sir Hugh Inglis wrote to Robert Dundas on Jones’s behalf 
on similar lines; a baronetcy would show that Jones possessed the 
confidence of Government. 70 The origins ol the baronetcy which Jones 
received in August need not be doubted. But Jones deserves credit for 
his skill and persistence. In December iHofi he had crept into London, 
thrown out of Baghdad by the Pasha, and regarded as a nuisance and 
worse by the Government of India and his own Embassy in Istanbul. 
His career seemed to be at an end. On ey October 1807 he sailed from 
Portsmouth aboard H. M. S. Sapphire as Sir Harford Jones, Bart., H. M. 
Ambassador to Iran, and with hopes of a peerage and the Governor’s 
Mansion at Bombay. Napoleon and Alexander had served him well; it 
was perhaps poetic justice that Minto and Malcolm were to serve him 
so badly. 

While Jones’s mission had been taking shape in London, a separate 
but similar initiative had been evolved in India where the new 
Governor-General, Lord Minto, had arrived in July 1807. Minto de¬ 
serves closer scrutiny, for his personality was to be a significant factor in 
the development of the situation in Iran and elsewhere along the Indian 
frontier. 
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Afjnio was one of rfir weakest men Id hold the oilier of Governor- 
General. His previous carm had been spent in law. politics, and 
diplomacy in which hismoM proniinciii [xisi had been that ofAmbas- 
sador in Vienna. Politic alls he was whal Foriesciir railed expressively a 
seriiimeiHal Whig, a phrase indicating a disposition to take refuge in 
rant, a feature of Minin's corresponded re. As President of the Board of 
Control in iJiob lie had been well placed to put himself forward as a 
compromise candidate for the Governor-Generalship when the Mini- 
sin and the Coin (of Direr tors had reached dcadltu hover their respec¬ 
tive candidates.*" Minin had no desire to go to India, but needed the 
handsome salan to sale age his fortunes. In India his situation was 
unenviable. as the return of the Tones In power in England meant that 
In lat k<d support in the molhei country and his failure to solve the 
Imam cal pmhl'-ins n! the Company soon cost him the favour of the 
Court n( Duei tors. I .acting support from England, wanting real quali- 
ties ol iiitilliii and judgement, and knowing little of India, Minto 
inevitable looked hu guidance to lus colleagues in the Indian Govern¬ 
ment and liriding little help iron) his fellow Councillors who lacked 
politn.il abditv and mnli)standing, the Governor-General fell under 
the i nil uernr ol a mist el la neons group of men prominent among whom 
weir fotmet lieutenants of Richard Wellesley including John Adam. 
Mountsimirt r.lphinsionr. Ghatles Metcalfe, and John Malcolm. 

Dike Kniiert Dinidas. but unlike Wellesley. Minto believed in the 
realm oi ilii Ficnch threat to India ami came to India imbued w ith the 
hnpi ill.it India might ronirihute something to Britain's great struggle 
In means of an expedition to Java.* 1 His attention, however, was soon 
diverted from Java In the alarming reports which reached him from 
ban Ifthcpicmltci innj he w as informed tliat Bandar Abbas had been 
< rcnl to f-raucc*" ami hv the end ol the vcai he was acutely worried by 
lh< (omliinitiioii of I ilsit and the spectre of French activities through¬ 
out the Middle hasl.* 1 Foi a long tinir Minto was held back from taking 
anv actum lp ins bchel that il lations with Iran should be controlled by 
the Government in Fnglaud. He wrote to Dundas: ‘The interests of 
Persia are now so much connected with the politics of Europe that no 
negotiations ol a general nature could Ik- earned on from hence.’" 4 The 
Fnvnv to Iran, he concluded, must receive his principal instructions 
from London. Somewhat illogical!) Minto went on to argue that he 
should be allowed to choose the Envoy and to give him local instruc¬ 
tions 

Mini** finally nerved himself for action at the beginning of 1808. 
1 ilsit had already made it certain that British mediation at St. Peters¬ 
burg was no longer feasible, thus destroying one of the main arguments 
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for launching the mission from London. In January 1808 Minio 
received a false report that a French army was marching with an 
Ottoman force towards Iran and that a Franco-Russian invasion of 
India was threatened. 85 To await the arrival of this force on the British 
Indian Frontier was too dangerous. Minto decided, for its approach 
would provoke insurrection within British territory and attacks from 
other Indian states. (The recent Vellore mutiny had made the dangers 
ofintemal commotion seem peculiarly vivid in British India.) No force 
adequate to quell such eruptions existed and the shock to British 
financial credit would make it very difficult, Minto supposed, to raise 
more troops. The Governor-General concluded that a forward policy 
was essential in the circumstances: the French must be stopped before 
they reached India. To lead a mission to Iran. Minto selected John 
Malcolm, who he had wanted for the job when he was still at the Board 
of Control in London. In addition to Malcolm's diplomatic mission 
Minto proposed to assemble two expeditionary forces—one <»f four or 
five thousand men to prevent France seizing a Gulfport and the other of 
up to twenty-five thousand men for use in Iran against France. 1 "' 

Minto's initiative owed much to the influence of Malcolm, whose 
position and activities in India bore a striking resemblance to those of 
Jones in Iamdon. Malcolm’s brilliant career in diplomacy in Iran and 
India had suffered a temporary reverse after the departure of the 
Wellesleys. Linder the guidance of Barlow he completed negotiations 
for a settlement of the Maratha wars and then reluctantly returned to 
his official appointment as Resident in Mysore where he sulked, com¬ 
plaining that he was a forgotten man to whom advance was denied by 
his association with the discredited policies of Richard Wellesley. Just 
as Jones in similar moments of depression longed for his home on the 
Welsh Borders, Malcolm wrote fondly of retiring to his cottage by the 
Eske." 7 Barlow's replacement by Minto provided Malcolm with an 
opportunity to regain the limelight. Malcolm was already friendly with 
a younger son of Minto who was in the Madras Civil Service. This son 
docs not sound to have been a very attractive personality; the convivial 
Hickey described him as ’one of the most pert, assuming and forward 
coxcombs I ever saw'.** But to Malcolm he was a lifeline to advance¬ 
ment. Through the medium of the younger Elliot Malcolm sent a 
remarkable memorandum to Minto in July j8o7.* 9 

This consisted of a sustained attack upon almost everyone in the 
Indian Government. Barlow, his Council, and the Secretariat all came 
under Malcolm’s lash. Only his friend, John Adam (1779-182.')), then 
Deputy Secretary in the Political Department, who was later to form a 
vital link between the policies of Wellesley and those of Hastings, and 
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that remarkable scholar Henry Oolrbrooke (17(1',-1837), who served 
on the Supreme Council from 1H07 unit! (8u. emerged with credit 
from the memorandum. In it Malcolm also dwelt upon his own pros¬ 
pects, He disclosed that he had hoped ( presumable through the Welles¬ 
ley influence; to he appointed to lead the new embassy to Iran and did 
not eoncea) his fury at being passed over tit favour of Jones. He wrote 
indignantly 'I cannot retrain from staling dial it was not possible that I 
could have suflrred a greater mortification than to have the pretensions 
of that gentleman (nought 111 competition with my own.' A little later he 
ottered his opinion that Jones owed his appointment to intrigue and 
because he promised it* tin die work on the cheap. 1 "’ What was needed, 
wrote Malcolm, was a mission from India and to supjmrt his argument 
produced two additional memoranda on the polities which should be 
pursued in Iran and Iraq 

Maholm's arguments wen- presented with all his characteristic, 
hold, fertile, and fat reaching strategic insight. They embraced the 
entire Middle East. He foresaw the establishment of the dominance of 
France within the ( >ti»man Knipirv. With French assistance (he Sultan 
would he able tnicsmie Ins decayed authority over the Arab provinces, 
including S\rui and lt»q. France would thus gain control over all the 
strategic approaches to India. When this was combined with the 
alt cads-formed Franco- Iranian alliance. India would be under a 
serious threat, io meet ii Malcolm proposed new initiatives in both 
lra<| and Iran All alliance with Iraq would convert that country into a 
British protrt (orate complete- with a subsidiary force. Such a state 
would liirm a fat better bulli i stale than the Ottoman Empire.' 1 ’ An 
alliance with 1 1 an was alsosull possible. It was in Britain’s interest that 
Iran should remain a strong independent state; the French connection 
con : d he broken if Russia could he persuaded to accept British media¬ 
tion 1,1 OF course Maliolm was wrong in most if not in all of his 
assumptions But he demonstrated how he could think on a strategic 
scale w Inch was unman bed in India and elements ofhis analysis recur 
throughout the histors of tin- British connection with India. It is small 
wonder that his contemporaries found him so persuasive. 

Malcolm's analysis showed Minto the way to action. In view of 
Jones s mission he t**uld not send Malcolm directly to Iran. Instead he 
sent him on a general mission to Iran, Iraq, and (hestales oftheGulfin 
order to w am all rulers w Im appeared to he contemplating entering into 
an alliance with Frame Malcolm was given rontrol over all other 
British agents in the area and ambassadorial credentials to employ if 
Jones did not appear. '1 he real and ultimate object of this mission is to 
obstruct the prugtess ot the French towards India.’” Jones might have 
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been forgiven for thinking that it was to obstruct his progress. Minto 
explained his own views in a private letter which accompanied his 
official one. He wrote that he would have sent Malcolm on a similar 
mission in July 1807, but for orders from Britain which arose from the 
delicate state of Anglo-Russian relations in Europe. He now felt him¬ 
self free from the limitations imposed by these orders by virtue of Tilsit 
and 'the growing necessity of the case in Asia’. 1,4 

Full instructions to Malcolm were not issued until 7 March.'' 5 A 
large part of these instructions was occupied by lists of vast tracts of 
information which Malcolm was to collect. The significant parts, how¬ 
ever, show how limited Minto still felt his position to be. Malcolm was 
to travel as the Envoy of the Governor-General. He was not allowed to 
make any significant oilers of support to Iran, for example, a defensive 
alliance against Russia or even mediation, without authority from 
England. He could offer money or military assistance only against 
France or the Ottomans. The object of his mission was to break ihe 
influence of France in Tehran and to exclude France from any islands 
or ports in the Gulf. For the last purpose a small expedition, large 
enough to cope with any French threat, was to be sent from Bombay.'"’ 
If Malcolm encountered Jones he was not to proceed to Iran, unless 
Jones wished him to do so, but to limit his activities to Iraq and the 
Gulf. 

Minto’s caution extended to the instructions governing the proposed 
mission to Baghdad. Malcolm was instructed merely to try to prevent 
French influence becoming established in Baghdad, but was warned to 
exercise particular care because of the problems of Anglo-Oltoman 
relations. (Britain was of course still nominally at war with the Otto¬ 
man Empire, although this had not affected the British position in 
Iraq). In fact the Baghdad element in Malcolm’s mission appeared 
only because of the complications of the existence of Jones’s mission to 
Iran. In the circumstances of 1808 the only diplomatic move which had 
any immediate relevance was the approach to Iran. Iran therefore had 
to be the main objective of the Malcolm mission. But Minto dared not 
send him to Iran alone because this would clash with the mission from 
England. In effect, therefore, his instructions represent an attempt to 
smuggle Malcolm into Iran under the camouflage of a vague and 
general responsibility in the Middle East. But the limitations imposed 
by the Crown mission’s existence meant that Minto could make only 
limited offers to Iran. Malcolm went to Iran not only camouflaged but 
hamstrung as well. 

The Baghdad mission was given greater emphasis by Minto when he 
heard formally of the appointment of Jones and that his arrival at 
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Bombay wav imminent. Minto t iincluded that he might have to aban¬ 
don MaJeofm’s Iran mission entirely. Hr then gave Malcolm permis¬ 
sion ro Kpeiatennt onlvin Iraq but also in Syria and even to proceed lo 
Istanbul In Baghdad. Minto argued improbably. Malcolm would be 
able to sr< me more a< curate information about French activities than 
Jones would bud possible in Tehran. Also Malcolm would be a far more 
suitable representative than.Jones in Baghdad because of Jones's pre¬ 
vious eareer in that i apilaland hismabilitv to co-operate with Manesty 
at Basra :thc\ weie ‘old. imeteralr and irreconcilable rivals'), and 
Im< a use Mali nlnis e\i eptiori.il stature and ability were the best “which 
either I'.urope or Asia could afford'.^ Pleasing as these compliments 
must have been. lhe\ could not disguise the fact that the Baghdad 
mission was a mere consolation prize lot Malcolm. Jones's own experi¬ 
ence tin'll from 171 jB to 1 Hi it 1 had shown that it was a diplomatic blind 
alley. Despite his own valiant picas for an initiative there in 1N07. 
Malcolm himself always seems to have known this. Baghdad was too 
weak lo lie ol imu li value as an ally, he wrote lo Minto. and if the Pasha 
lieeunir hostile he i mild easily be ruined l>v encouraging cither Iran or 
tin Wahhabis toatl.u k him. All Britain really needed was control over 
tin- SJ1.1t t a I-Arab m othei words a return lo the Basra only concept.** 
l ot Malt 1 rim it was rrallv Iran 01 nothing and he was determined to 
beat Jones to Huxhir. 

Mali olm was already working hard to frustrate Jones. As soon as he 
had rrirnrd his Inst instructions he had set off for Bombay. At the 
same time he sought to turn Minto against Jones. He put forward 
constitutional arguments in a manner calculated to make Minto feel 
that Ins pride was ji stake. Certainly, argued Malcolm, the Knvoy 
should base credentials from the (Town. but he should be wholly under 
th. control of the Governor-General. When Malcolm learned that 
Jones's instructions apparently made him 'in a great degree indepen¬ 
dent ol the Governor-General's authority' he complained that this was 
likely to create confusion and to damage the dignity and power of the 
Indian Urn eminent.' 1 " He dented that he had any personal interest in 
the matter, claiming, incredible as it sounds, that he had never sought 
the post ol Knvov. But the tirade of abuse which he directed against 
Jones's ability, knowledge, and personal character, indicate how 
strongly Malcolm was inlluetired by his own feelings. 

Mali olm was a man who has been much misunderstood by writers 
on India. I he main reason lor this is because he deliberately presented 
himsell in a deceptive character. The image which he projected was one 
consistent with his large, powerful physique. It was of a bluff, straight¬ 
forward, honest man. filled with zeal for the public service, a good 
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companion, always ready with a joke. This is the legend of Boy Mal¬ 
colm, the man who was the inevitable product of the child who prom¬ 
ised to cut down Haidar Ali with his sword. He was. wrote Malcolm, a 
man 'whose only lessons have been learned in the school of experi¬ 
ence’. 1 " 1 ' This is the picture which appears in the memoirs of his 
contemporaries and above all in the magnificent biography of Malcolm 
which was written byjohn Kaye, who did not meet him. Kaye speaks of 
iwo rooms filled with his papers, but they disappeared after the publi¬ 
cation of Kaye's book and it is therefore Kaye's picture which has 
dominated the vision of later historians. So Kdward Thompson sum¬ 
med up Malcolm as ‘the typical soldier-sportsman-statesman of the 
time and of all time’, although he also quoted disbelievingly Henry 
Lawrence’s revealing dismissal of Malcolm as ‘a clever, fortunate 
humbug'. 1 " 1 In an earlier essay 1 accepted the traditional view . 1 "*’ After 
more research I have now concluded that this view was completely 
mistaken. 

It will be easiest to begin with what Malcolm was not. He was not a 
soldier. Most of his career was spent upon non-military duties. In his 
only major battle— Mahidpur ibty— he nearly lost by leading a charge 
against enemy guns in a well-prepared position. He was a poor dip¬ 
lomatist. His missions to Iran were all disastrous. In his negotiations 
with the Marathas he gave way on important points and was strongly 
criticized by both Wellesley and Hastings. His method was always to 
try to buy agreement with presents and concessions. He defended this 
by various arguments, but (he truth was he was a poor bargainer, 
unable to estimate the weaknesses in his adversaries’ position and ton 
vain and too susceptible to flattery . As an administrator he showed 
more talent, especially in his settlement of central India, although there 
his habitual generosity with government properly also led to later 
difficulties. As Governor of Bombay he was only moderately successful, 
much less distinguished than his predecessor Klphinstone, and he 
contrived to entangle himseir in a disastrous conflict with his Chief 
Justice. 

Malcolm was not a frank and open man. He was a skilful and 
merciless intriguer, ready to grasp at any prospect of advance. Anyone 
reading the history of British India between lyqfl and i8;pj must be 
surprised at the number of times that Malcolm's name comes into the 
most diverse events. His ubiquity was not accidental but was the result 
of careful manoeuvring. At an early age he had seen that the best 
prospects of advancement lay in the political service and had steadily 
climbed the ladder, transferring with great judgement from one patron 
to another—Kennaway, Alured Clarke, General Harris, Wellesley, 
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Lake, and Minto. He made friends easily and exploited them 
well—Arthur Wellesley was perhaps his greatest catch. At the same 
time hr could be hard with friends when it was convenient. William 
Bruce at Bushir was a protege of his, but when Bruce gave assistance to 
Jones in Iran he attributed it to Bruce’s timidity and limited under¬ 
standing. M,i With those who stood in his way he could be quite ruthless. 
His character-assassinations of the Bengal Government and of Jones 
are good examples. To his own subordinates he was habitually pat¬ 
ronizing. Certainly be was lx»th ambitious and extremely vain. Only an 
ext ess of vanity eould have led him in letters to Minto to blame Jones 
lor doing exactly the same things which he must have known Minto 
knew weir also true of Malcolm. To accuse Jones of owing his position 
to influence was justified but ridiculous, since Malcolm had always 
sought atlvame in the same wav and was even then hoping that his 
Wellesley emmet nous would restore him to favour. His constant stress 
on liis own integrity and his own superiority to pettiness and intrigue 
begin to look like hypociisy 

All ibis is not to sav that Malcolm was worthless or that he was very 
(lilleiem Irom his contemporaries in his powerful ambition and in his 
methods Hr enterrd the British Indian environment at an early age 
and adopted l*xh the aims and the forms of a highly competitive 
society Wli.it ii is to say is that he was quite diflercnl from the 
admirable liguie which Kaye presenled as a model for Victorian public 
servants in India In making him into a prototype David Blaize. Kaye 
did Malcolm less than justice, for Malcolm had one superb talent 
which is obscured m Kaye's book and in the image which he himself 
projected. He was the ideologue/hit rurlhmr of British India. It is true 
that Charles Metealle and Moumstuart Elphinstone were much more 
sell-constiously iniellettual than he was. Both had a foundation of 
Classical b anting »n which they could build. Malcolm was a self-made 
intelleciu.il. bin hi the end he was much more at home with ideas than 
were any nl his contemporaries. He was a great talker—Canning, who 
gol tired ol his arguments, callrd him Bahadur Jah—and a great 
writer H- could gtasp ideas, reformulate them, pul them in new and 
illuminating patterns, and expound them with matchless conviction. 
In study ing the development of the strategy oflndian defence Malcolm 
is inescapable l ime and again, as one comes to trace the origin of 
particular ideas, one comes up against the contribution of Malcolm. 
His insight, his imagination, his willingness to think outside accepted 
patterns, and a tn*ve all his capacity to bring in a range of considerations 
far beyond that of w Inch others were capable, all mark him out as a man 
of real intellectual genius It is the combination of his intellectual power 
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with his personal ambition which gives him true fascination, not the 
dull and worthy qualities of the conventional schoolboy hero. As with 
Bulldog Drummond, the true interest lies below the surface. It is only 
when one understands the real Malcolm that the major clash which 
now took place over policy towards Iran becomes comprehensible. 

Malcolm wasted no time at Bombay. He quickly assembled an 
imposing mission, added an escort the size of a small army, and sailed 
hurriedly on 17 April 1808. He was just in time to avoid Jones, who 
arrived at Bombay on 24 April, and also new instructions from Minto. 
who, hearing that Jones's arrival was imminent, had finally lost his 
nerve and suspended Malcolm's mission to Iran, while leaving him free 
to continue his mission in other countries. 

To keep ahead of events Malcolm moved in a hurry. He had no time 
for careful negotiation; quick results were essential to him. His techni¬ 
que was to overawe others by bluster and a display offeree. The first 
state to experience this procedure was Masqat, where Malcolm arrived 
on 30 April. The ruler was suspected of dallying with France and had 
quarrelled with the British Resident, David Seton, who had left in a 
huff. Minto had condemned Seton for departing on quite inadequate 
grounds. (The quarrel arose from the Sultan's refusal to make availahle 
lo Seton land on which the Resident wished to build a house.)" 14 
Malcolm now decided to force the Sultan’s hand He informed his 
representative that the Sultan could not be allowed to be neutral. ‘If he 
were not found to be decidedly a friend, he would be treated as an 
enemy.’ 1 " 5 The Sultan promptly gave way. Vulnerable as he was to 
attack from the sea and dependent also on the trade with India, he had 
little choicr. 

The same threatening tactics were applied by Malcolm in quite 
different circumstances in Iran and failed completely. The Iranian 
Government in Tehran was neither vulnerable to an attack by sea nor 
concerned about the trade of the south. Malcolm arrived at Bushir on 
to May and immediately sent his cousin. Charles Fasley. towards 
Tehran. Pasley was instructed to demand the expulsion of the French 
and in return to offer a supply of arms from India. 

Malcolm was bluffing. He calculated that the Shah and his ministers 
wanted the British mission to move slowly towards Tehran but did not 
want a formal breach with the French mission under Gardane. They 
wanted to keep both parties in play. Malcolm thought that if he 
adopted a high tone he could force them to choose. Accordingly he 
would not move north from Bushir until he received ‘those concessions 
that I deem indispensable for the honour as well as the interest of the 
Country’. 1 " 6 The central demand was for the expulsion of Gardane. 
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Once that was granted Malcolm would make concessions. He would 
not object to French officers and artificers being retained for a time. But 
first the Shah must decide lor Britain. Malcolm believed that he had a 
fair chance of success because he reasoned correctly that the 
Franco-Russian agreement would make it impossible for France to 
fullil hoi promise to Iran and that therefore in the end the Iranians 
must turn to Britain 

The fatal weakness of Male ulm's position was that he had no author¬ 
ity to offer ninth in the way of indueeinents to Iran. He eould neither 
offer a new treaty nor aid against Russia. As he wrote to Pasley: '1 am at 
a great loss to instruct vuu how to aiiswet those demands which I am 
aware will be made for aid against the Russians.’‘" 5 In fart Malrnlm 
went lai beyond whar his instructions permitted on this point. He gave 
I'asley permission to dec late that if Britain were at w ar with Russia 
'even aid' would be given i<> Iran and if the two powers were at peace 
Britain would oflrt mediation. In conversations with Nasrullah Khan 
at Shiraz, Pasley appears to hay r extended (his much further. He spoke 
of Britain sending an anm of twenty-five to thirty thousand men to 
assist I tan against Russia. Now such a four had been mentioned by 
Minin only as a force to he sent to Iran for use against a French 
invasion ami tin- Governor-General had virtually shelved tin - proposal 
on ♦ Apiil allei disc ovrring ihr military implications. But in any ease 
the anus could mu have Urn offered to Iran for use against Russia. 
Malcolm also disobeyed his instructions in relation to Jones’s mission. 
Flic Iranians knew that Jone s was arriving from F.ngland and were 
naturally inclined to yyjit Ibi him in hope-sofa better offer. Malcolm, of 
com sc. could hardh allow this. Hr therefore ordered Pasley to say that 
Julies was entirely under the orders of Minto and as such was no 
diltriciu from Malcolm This, ol course, was untrue. 

The banians dec idetl to play for time. Malcolm’s analysis of their 
position was hi uadis correct They wanted aid against Russia and it 
was now beginning to appear that France might not produce it. It was 
sensible to keep open the option of a British alliance in ease France did 
fail Ii was also true that the presence of a British mission was more 
likely to spur France into activity. Accordingly, they decided to try to 
keep the British agents in the south. Pasley was informed that the Shah 
had designated Shiraz as the place of negotiation, that he would be 
detained there-, and that no British agent would be allowed to go on to 
Tehran. 

Malcolm’s bluff had failed. The purpose of his demand had been to 
force the Iranians to choose between Britain and France. Instead they 
had chosen to play for time. Malcolm was therefore hoist with his own 
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petard. If he wanted to negotiate he would now have to withdraw his 
demand for the expulsion of the French. Even so, if he had had time he 
might have won when the Shah finally tired ofGardane’s procrastina¬ 
tion. Bui Malcolm did not have time. At any moment he expected to lx- 
replaced by Jones. Accordingly, he decided to bring matters to a head. 
When Pasley returned to Bushirand reported that he could not goon to 
Tehran Malcolm broke off negotiations and, with Nicholas Hankey 
Smith, sailed direct for Calcutta on 12 July, leaving Pasley in control at 
Bushir. Subsequently Pasley reported that there was a plot to seize him 
and, about 24 August, he departed with the military escort for Khur- 
ramshahr, leaving William Bruee in charge at Bushir. 

Malcolm had not yet given up his hopes of shaping policy in Iran. 
Instead of returning to Bombay, where his wife was expecting their first 
child but where he would also have encountered Jones, he sailed 
directly for Calcutta in the hope of getting hold of Minto at once before 
his own latest dispatches arrived and before Jones departed. Malcolm 
anticipated correctly that Minto would disapprove of his own conduct 
in the negotiations and would attribute his decision to break off 
negotiations to a fit of private pique.' 1 " Minto did indeed criticize 
Malcolm for making the expulsion of the French a precondition of 
negotiation instead of the ultimate goal to be achieved, as had been 
intended. 11 " But with impressive skill Malcolm had not only prepared 
his explanations but had formed a new plan of defence for British India. 

Malcolm's new plan involved the seizure of a base in the Gulf. The 
idea of occupying an island base in the Gulf first made its appearance 
in British thought in the mid-eighteenth century and thereafter 
repeatedly figured in the recommendations of local agents. 111 Their 
concern, however, was neither political nor strategic, but purely com¬ 
mercial: their object was to discover some position from which they 
could conduct their trade free from the inconveniences to which they 
were subjected in their mainland factories by the political convulsions 
which periodically racked Iran and Iraq. At various times the islands of 
Bahrayn. Qishm, and Kharag were considered as possible havens, but 
nothing was done and the Company’s factories remained on the main¬ 
land. The first suggestion of a political argument for a Gulf base was 
made in 1796 by William Eton, the former British Consul at St. 
Petersburg. 112 The notion was greatly developed by John Malcolm 
during his first mission to Iran in 1799 to 1800 when he supported the 
proposal for a base at Qishm with commercial and strategic arguments. 
Malcolm contended that the real danger to British India was of an 
attack by a European power—France or Russia—and that such an 
attack would be delivered through the Gulf. The threat could be 
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neutralized by denying a base to the European power and by establish¬ 
ing a British base on Qishni from which Britain could mount a block¬ 
ade. in In iK<i<i Malcolm's arguments were opposed by the two British 
agents in Iraq. Samuel Manesty and Harford Jones, who presumably 
saw the probability that they would be subordinated to the proposed 
British agent on Qishni. Wellesley show ed no real interest in his agent's 
suggestion and Malcolm (ailed to induce the Iranians to part with an 
island when he raised the mattet in his negotiations. 114 

Malcolm had resurrected his iHoo proposal in November 1807 when 
he had suggested seizure to Minto. He repeated the idea in his instruc¬ 
tions 10 Pastry who was told 10 threaten the Iranian ministers that 
Britain would seize islands in the Gulf to use against the French. 
Malcolm now favoured Kliarag as a British base and argued that 
control ol that island would enable Britain to command all the shores of 
the Gulf and contemplate w ith indifference the policies of the rulers of 
Tehran and Baghdad. 11- ' In letters to Minin of ", and (i June 1808, 
written before he received news of Pasley's disappointment at Shiraz, 
he had moved a step further. 1 he best way to gain Iranian ro-operalion 
he then nigued. was through lear and fear could be instilled by the 
occupation of Kliarag with a substantial force. Malcolm's persistent 
advtM.n v ol the Gull Island strategy makes one wonder whether his 
tactics in liau might not have been intended to fail in order to clear the 
wav lor w hat lie t learly believed was a superior system of defence. 1 ‘ <1 

Malcolm arrived at Calcutta on jj August. He immediately set to 
work to persuade Minto he had been juslilied in brraking off negotia¬ 
tions French influence, he claimed, was loo strongly established in 
Iran. It could not be broken and success in his mission was ‘altogether 
impossible and hopeless'. He even added a little colour with a story of 
an alleged banian plot to seize Paslcy and himself at Shiraz. It is 
diibeult to Inbeve that Malcolm believed his new account which con¬ 
tradicted al! the assumptions on which he had acted during his mission. 
It served, howevri, Ixith to extricate himself from trouble and to 
predispose Minto towards sup}xiri of Malcolm's revolutionary new 
plan, wlnrh could onlv be acceptable on the assumption that Iran was 
imeteratelv hostile. The gullible Minto accepted both the explanation 
and the plan in all its details. 

Aceotcling to the new plan. Malcolm was to return to Iran with an 
expedition. Iran was to be given a last chance to accede to British 
demands. Bui Minto had reduced his olfers of assistance. He would aid 
Iran against a French invasion only w ith a force of'fouror live thousand 
light cavalry. The main British force would make its stand near the 
frontiers of British India. M into recognized that such limited assistance 
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was ‘incompatible with any plan of permanent defensive alliance with 
Persia'. But in any case he did not want the alliance. An Iranian 
alliance was both undesirable on general grounds and on the particular 
grounds that the Indian Government could not contract such an 
alliance without authority Irom England because of the complications 
of Russo-British relations. It was in fact both hoped and thought more 
likely that Malcolm would find Iran still inclined towards the Trench 
alliance. In this case he was to seize Kharag and convert it into a base 
from which Britain would control the whole area of the Gulf. If 
necessary, he was to ‘throw the whole Empire of Persia into complete 
disorder’ by encouraging revolts; he was also to control Baghdad 
and Masqat, cultivate alliances with Bahrayn and the Wahhabis, 
and check piracy. u, TheGulfscheme thus offered complete security and 
independence for the Indian Government, both from tot al powers and 
Irom its own superiors in London. F.vcry desirable object was to be 
attained by the seizure of Kharag. Small wonder that Jones remarked, 
‘Sir John had a furious passion lor the possession of an island in the 
Gulf.'"* 

It was the despised and forgotten Jones who brought Malcolm's 
magnihcent edifice tumbling down. Jones was a man who was under¬ 
rated both at the time and subset]urntlv. Kaye and other historians saw 
his obvious failings—his ambition, his intrigues, and his deeeits. 
Unsavoury episodes were sprinkled through his career and were the 
inevitable concomitants of his struggles lor survival and recognition in 
the jungle that was the Bombay Servic e. But he has not been given 
credit for his considerable abilities. Jones was a complex, highly intel¬ 
ligent man. He knew far more of the area, its people, and it languages 
than did Malcolm. Unlike Malcolm, he liked the Persians and Arahs 
and was prepared to conform to their standards. Although he lacked 
Malcolm's range and vision, he was by no means an unoriginal thinker. 
Above all he possessed one quality which Malcolm lacked; Jones could 
endure. At Baghdad he had had such a training in bearing indignities 
that he had learned to put up with them in silence and to persist in his 
aims. It was this quality of persistence which now allowed him to 
survive, to defeat the plans of Minto and Malcolm, and to change 
completely the direction which British policy in the Middle Fast was 
taking. 

Jones had made a slow passage to India. The Sapphire had been 
obliged to stay at Gape Town to make repairs. He did not arrive at 
Bombay until 24 April (26, according to Morier), just one week after 
Malcolm had departed. Although Jones suspected the true reason for 
Malcolm's departure, he swallowed his pride and disappointment and 
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agreed to postpone his journey to Iran until i September. 119 Even when 
on J', August he received the news that Malcolm had retired from 
Bushir. hr still waited lor Minin's instructions. But on 4 September 
(Morier, bj hr received a letter from Minui dated 1 August in which he 
was given permission to proceed with his mission if he heard that 
Malcolm had failed He then decided to go to Bushir and try his own 
fortune. 

Jones sailed lot the Gulf on 1 1 September altoard the Sereidt, whose 
captain, a man named Gorbctt. was a memorable disciplinarian. Jones 
took w ith him his stall, most ol whom he had recruited in Bombay. Of 
the two men whom he had brought with him from England, one. his 
unwanted secretary. Major Smith, had gone off to Bengal and the 
othei. James Morier. a member of a family long connected with the 
Ecvam. he promoted to till Smith's place. Thomas Henry Sheridan, a 
tdative of the dramatist, joined him as Political Assistant from the 
Bombay Civil Sen it e and Captain James Sutherland (Bombay Army) 
bet ante sun ryot. Jones also collected two young soldiers from the 
Madras Cavalry whom Malcolm had left behind. These were Cornet 
Heim Willoek and Lieutenant Valentine Blacker. When he reached 
Iran Jones added a surgeon 1 Dr. 1 ). Campbell) and William Bruce. He 
also seems to have been accompanied as far as Shiraz by another 
surgeon. |)r. Andrew Jukes, who was apparently dismissed for disre- 
s|xi t. Almost all the members of his stall were to play a significant part 
in Riitish tela lions with Iran in the future and there seems no doubt 
that their association w ith Jones both helped to mould their altitudes 
and labelled them in the eyes ofGovcmmrnt as members of a particular 
faction. 

Jones missed b\ two da\s the arrival of a further dispatch from 
Min to, dated ->.> August and written after Malcolm had begun (o 
change the Governor-General's mind. In this dispatch Minto asked 
Jones to suspend his mission once more. Malcolm later claimed that 
Jones had deliberately hastened his departure in order to avoid possible 
orders to this effect. 1 -"There is little doubt that Malcolm had done just 
this five months earlier, but there is no good evidence to suggest that 
Jones knew ol any change of mind. Jones did not receive Minto's letter 
until it caught up with him in Bushir just after the middle of October. 
Jones had landed at that port on 15 October. On 1 November he 
received a more detailed letter from Minto. written on 29 August after 
Minto's conversion to Malcolm's new Gulf base scheme. In this letter 
Minto asked Jones to remain at Bombay. Jones, however, had written 
to the Iranian Government as soon as he had arrived at Bushir and 
before he received Minto's first letter. He, therefore, replied announc- 
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ing that he was already in Iran, and in correspondence with the Iranian 
Government and that in the circumstances he thought he should go 
on. 121 

(ones did leave for Shiraz on 17 December (Morier gives 13) and in 
so doing missed a further letter of recall from Min to. Jones's departure 
was due to what he considered to be an encouraging letter, written by 
Mirza Shafi, the Chief Minister of the Shah, which hr had received on 
yo November. Minto’s letter, which was dated 31 October, did not 
arrive at Bushir until 31 December and w as not received by Jones at 
Shiraz until 4january i8o<). Once morejones decided to disregard the 
order. In the first place the situation in Iran was not such as Minto 
(acting on Malcolm's evidence) believed. Second, Jones thought that 
he would not be allowed to return to Bushir because the Iranians would 
detain him as security for Malcolm's good behaviour; rumours of the 
expedition had apparently reached them. Jones actually signed a bond 
making himself responsible for Malcolm. 1 ” But most important of all 
he look a stand on principle. Minto. he argued, had no power to control 
his movements because his credentials were from the Crown. As he said 
to Sheridan, he would not retire: ‘principally for this, that by doing so, 
at this moment, I should proclaim to the Persians, that the Governor 
General is superior to the King; and this my Welsh blood will never 
suffer me to do'. 12 ' Certainly Jones always did his utmost to assert the 
dignity of his sovereign. George Ill's letter to the Shah was carried in a 
special litter, escorted by an officer and ten horsemen. A trumpet blast 
signalled each occasion on which the letter was withdrawn from or 
replaced in its resting place. When in camp the letter, covered by a 
cloth of gold, was placed under guard in the ceremonial tent and no one 
was permitted to sit with his back to it. 124 Absurd as this flummery was, 
the letter was the symbol of Jones's independent status. For all his bold 
front he was now becoming worried by his own disobedience and there 
may well be truth in Malcolm's comment that Jones ‘was marching as 
fast as he could to get ahead of your Lordship's future orders’. 125 
Despite delays caused by snow during a diflicull winter march, he 
madr much faster time than any previous Envoy. Refusing Iranian 
attempts to persuade him to negotiate at Shiraz he marched on to 
Isfahan where he arrived on 1 February. Two weeks later, on 14 
February, like a harried ludo counter scuttling to safety, he reached 
Tehran. 

Malcolm was defeated. He had done his best. He had been obliged to 
remain in Calcutta until the end of October in order to maintain 
Minto’s new resolution. Returning to Bombay on 1 December he had 
thrown himself into the task of collecting his Gulf expedition, (which 
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was supposed to have been prepared the previous spring) characteristi¬ 
cally complaining bitterly about the lack of help Irom the Bombay 
Government. Duncan’s 'life is spent in flying from one corner to 
another to avoid doing his duty’, he wrote 12 * But the real obstacle was 
Jones, and lor ium Malcolm reserved his strongest language. He was 
sure that Jones would not succeed. He feared, however, that Jones 
would allow himself to be drawn to Shiraz and held hostage against the 
abandon mint of Malcolm's expedition. Hr wrote toMinto: ‘he appears 
to consider any civil word as a positive pledge of friendship and to court 
delusion by a blind credulity.' 1 ” If Jours did become such a hostage 
Maliolm was quite pirparrd to sacrifice him. 11 * The expedition was 
rr.«lv ai the beginning of January i8cmi and in anticipation, on 30 
I)e»ember. .Malcolm wrote to Jones [icrcmplorily ordering him to 
withdraw and announnng that in any event he would seize Kharag 
tui tm dav.s alter the arrival of the letter. News from Europe came to 
Jones's aid. I he reports ol the risings in Spain and Portugal made it 
dear that France would have no troops to spare for India. Undaunted. 
Malcolm still recommended that the expedition should go ahead: a 
base in the Gulf was still essential for permanent security. 1 *' 1 ' But 
Minin's nerve had failed again. The European news was decisive. He 
poMjKiiicd the expedition and at the end of March formally abandoned 
it 

I he same news Inuii Europe which finally dispatrhrd the hopes of 
Malcolm was a vital factoi in ensuring the suc c ess of Jones in his 
negotiations at 1 chruti. The news of Arthur Wellesley's victory over 
the Frem-h in .Spain was received in lchran in January 1 Not*, at the 
same time as the news of Britain’s reconciliation with the Ottomans. 
TV balame was linalh tipped against Gardanc. For some time Ira¬ 
nian patient<• with Frame had been running short. In November 1808 
1 atli Alt had given Gaitlane sixty days to produce results. That period 
had expired on jc. Januarv 1800 and on -jp January the Iranian minis¬ 
ters had linallv decided tone rive the advancing Jones. Gardanc left the 
capital on !•; Fehruar.. the day before Jones entered it. The Iranian 
dec ision to part with France was made reluctantly and the ministers 
were determined to extract the best terms they could from Britain. The 
negotiations consequently had a rude and colourful vigour, into the 
spirit of whi< liJulies entered generously. The Iranian negotiators were 
the Amin al-l)awlah and Mirza Shali. The latter implied on one 
occasion that Jones was . heating. Jones lost his temper, called the 
minister 'a stupid old blockhead’, threatened to knock him down, and 
‘kicked down the shades, overset the palzoozes and kicked the candle¬ 
sticks about in great style'.'”' The Iranians thought he was mad. 
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One difficulty which Jones met was a relic of Malcolm’s previous 
visit. Jones had been admitted to Tehran on condition that he agreed to 
fulfil the promises made by Malcolm and Pasley in 1808. He was 
disturbed and incredulous when the Iranians informed him that these 
included an unqualified ofTensive/defensive alliance; the assistance, 
without conditions, of twenty-five thousand, or thirty thousand men; 
one hundred pieces of artillery and artillerymen; twenty thousand 
muskets; and payment for the expenses of the Afghan campaign of 
i8oo. I JI Jones did not believe that Malcolm and Pasley had made such 
offers and they were certainly not authorized to do so. One could 
dismiss the whole story but for the evidence cited above that Malcolm 
and Pasley had greatly exceeded their instructions and the revelations 
of their private letters that most of the oilers had been discussed in a 
more limited form. In their desperate eagerness to achieve some quick 
success it does not seem impossible that they led the Iranian agents to 
think that some such ofTers might be forthcoming. Whatever the truth 
ol the matter, Jones’s task in 1809 was made more difficult by the need 
to reduce Iranian expectations. 

The so-called Preliminary Treaty was signed on 12 March, although 
signatures were not exchanged until 15 March. Jones promptly sent it 
off to England by the hand of his secretary, Morier. who was accom¬ 
panied by an Iranian Ambassador, Mirza Abu’l Hasan Khan, nephew 
of the prominent minister, Haji Ibrahim. Jones selected Abu'l Hasan 
partly because he had already gained some experience of English ways 
through his previous residence in Calcutta. Morier was to make use of 
his acquaintance to portray his Iranian companion in his famous 
character, Haji Baba of Isfahan. The treaty itself will be discussed in 
detail later. Its main clauses provided that Iran would not allow any 
European force to pass through Iran on its way to India and that iflran 
were invaded by a European force Britain would supply military stores 
and officers; if Britain made peace with the European country con¬ 
cerned, Britain would offer mediation and if the mediation failed she 
would continue to pay the subsidy. 132 The principal point to note is that 
the phrase ‘a European power’ concealed a fundamental contradiction 
within the treaty. In 1 Boy the only European power which it was feared 
might possibly invade India was France; in this sense the treaty was a 
bargain for Britain, since without Iranian co-operation France could 
attempt nothing and Britain would never be called upon to supply any 
assistance. But the only European power which might invade Iran was 
Russia, with which Britain had no quarrel, once the brief scare of 1807 
had gone. Jones was perfectly well aware that Britain and Iran were 
talking about two different European powers. His instructions had 
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prescribed avoidance of anything which was likely to make the 
ac hirvcirirnf ofpeace between Britain and Russia more difficult and he 
had doin’ his brst to draf t the subsidy clauses in such a way as to avoid 
the danger of setting Britain against Russia in Iran. Nevertheless the 
treatv had. from the beginning, rich potential for misunderstandings. 

Jones's troubles with Minin were by no means over and now reached 
n new peak. Baulked in his eflorts to reeail Jones, Minto informed the 
Iranian Government that Jones's mission was suspended. 133 Thinking 
that Jones might suppress this information, William Bruce, Malcolm’s 
ally with Jones, sent a c npy of Minin's letter to the Iranian ministers. 134 
This bombshell was received at the end of April iHoq. At the same time 
Minto refused to honoui Jones’s bills. Jones fought back again. He 
puisuaded the Iranian ministers to continue to recognize him as the 
representative of the Crown and raised money by whatever expedients 
were available. From August iHixi he supported the mission entirely on 
his own personal credit. I )nr agent he employed wasJa’afir Ali Khan, a 
former Company nrwswriter at Shiraz. Ja’atir Ali later claimed that 
Jones had authorized him to make certain promises to the Iranian 
ministers which the Envoy had subsequently dishonoured. All Jones 
gave him |i>i his trouble was an elaborate certificate emblazoned with 
Jones's coal of aims, by which Ja'afir Ali was appointed 'our true and 
certain agent* in Shiraz. The unfortunate agent complained in his 
appeal: 'll is true he granted me a Patent, the benefit 1 received for it 
was that whenever I showed it to any Gentleman he hurst out laugh¬ 
ing " } Minto was unsoftened bv the news of the successful negotiation 
"f ‘be treaty. He accepted the treaty while complaining about certain 
stipulations, but still ordered Jones to withdraw . The only bills which 
Ik- would pay werr those incurred by Jones in making his departure. 131 ’ 

Minto still wanted Malcolm as the British representative in Iran. 
Jones, fie claimed, had low ered the importance of thr Government of 
India in Iranian eyes by his ’injudicious and unwarrantable proceed¬ 
ings’. Onl\ Malcolm’s speedy arrival in Tehran could restore the 
Governor-General s prestige. Prestige was now the main issue for 
Minto. Jones’s claim to be able to commit the Indian Government to an 
agreement on the basis of instructions from London was ‘a solecism in 
the history of diplomatic negotiations’ which he refused to believe that 
the ministers of the Crown had intended. If such had been their 
intention it must ‘involve the annihilation of the powers and responsi¬ 
bility vested in the Supreme Government of India by a formal act of the 
legislature and bv the constitution of the East India Company’. 137 

There seems little doubt that it was Malcolm who had manoeuvred 
Minto into this fatal position. Malcolm had constantly denigrated 
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Jones, reporting anything to his discredit, including wild stories of 
bribes given to the Iranian ministers. It was such a man, Malcolm 
suggested, who had presumed to set himself against Minto. Malcolm 
and his friends also continually laboured the argument of constitu¬ 
tional impropriety. The embassy from Loudon, wrote Paslev. was 
‘unnatural, irregular and preposterous’. 1W During his ilSoo mission, 
claimed Malcolm, he had continually argued that Iran had no concern 
with Europe and had urged the Iranian ministers to limit their relations 
only to those European powers which had possessions in India. IW 1 'his 
should still be the policy. He wrote to Minto: ‘I can eontemplate no 
revolution that does not place the agent employed in Persia exclusively 
under the Indian Govt, with common patience.’ 141 ' It was with such 
feelings that Malcolm set off. on m January 1810. on what amounted to 
his third mission to Iran. He arrived at Bushir on 13 February. His 
secretary, Paslcy. had already written to the Iranian ministers to 
announce both Minto’s acceptance of the treaty and the impending 
change in the Envoy. 

Jones’s feelings at his prospective supersession by Malcolm may be 
imagined, and may partly excuse his subsequent conduct. His bitter¬ 
ness flowed out in abuse of the Company and its servants. 141 Particu¬ 
larly. he complained about the Governor-General. In a passionately 
indignant and revealing letter to Minto of 1 January 1810, he set out on 
paper some of his own abiding sense of inferiority because of his 
background, reiterating that he was only a plain man, appealing to 
common sense, and accusing Minto of wishing to reduce Jones’s family 
to beggary. With justifiable sarcasm he wrote: 

Amidst the singularities which havr attended His Majrsty's Mission under my 
charge, the following is. I believr. unique. General Gardanne has been dis¬ 
graced by his Court for quitting Persia, and Your Excellency' has attempted to 
disgrace me for procuring his Expulsion . 142 

Minto did have the right to give him orders concerning arrangements 
which involved the Company, but he denied that Minto had the power to 
dismiss him. It was plain that Jones was weakening under the strain. 
He wrote to Canning asking to be recalled and informed the Iranian 
ministers that he would withdraw if they received Malcolm. 14 ’ 

Malcolm himself was also beginning to lose confidence in his cause. 
He had left Bushir about the middle of April 1810, solacing his feelings 
by a still more mighty and impressive appearance. Like the elder Duke 
of Omnium, 'a retinue almost Royal, together with an expenditure 
which Royalty could not rival, secured for him the respect of the 
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Nation’. 144 But his faith in his mission was greatly reduced both by 
reports from England that the final derision was likely to go in favour of 
Jones and by his own total opposition to the Iranian alliance which he 
was sent to uphold. His old dislike of Iran and thr Iranians became still 
stronger. He complained that they were more avaricious than ever and 
he bemoaned the rost of his magnificent mission. I4S ‘There is', he wrote 
to Jones' 


no country in (he universe where truth is so totally disregarded, where the 
system ofiule is at nine sodespolii and lax. where the ruled are so oppressed 
arid depraved and consequently w here the virtues of national faith, patriotism 
and moralilt are so liille known. 01 at least so liltle practised. 14 * 


The whole .system, he considered would soon break up. He wrote to 
Wellesley: ‘it is my lot to be sent to keep this trash in repair, and to 
bolster arid support a system which 1 base deprecated at every stage of 
its progress -|4 ’ By now be would have preferred recall, but he had no 
i hi lire but to go on to the Shah's camp at Sultaniyah, where he arrived 
on i , June. There he enjoyed a last victory over Jones. 

Jones was completely taken aback when Malcolm’s agent, Andrew 
Jukes, of all men. arrived to demand an appropriate reception for the 
mission. Jones fiad I Men assured bv the Iranian ministers that Malcolm 
would not he allowed to advance until a decision had been received 
from F.ngland. Possibly the thought of all the rirh presents which 
Malcolm horc was too great a temptation for them. A quarrel ensued 
between Jones and the ministers in which Jones admitted to using 
strong language. Foolishly. Jones allowed himself to be induced to try' 
li dn late the form of Malcolm's reerption. Hr presemed a list of 
demands to regulate Malcolm's position at Court, even down to the 
pi a v mg of trumpets, the display offlags. and the position of his tent. His 
hurt pride was his undoing because the Iranian ministers promptly 
showrd the list to Malcolm, who gleefully sent it on to Minlo. By 
standing firm on his demands Malcolm forced Jones to give way. 14 * But 
it was his last triumph. On a July 1H10 the verdict of London arrived; 
the I ranian mission was to remain under Crown control: Jones was to 
remain in charge until a new Ambassador. Sir Gore Ouseley, arrived. 
Malcolm had to beat an ignominious retreat. 

The final verdict of the Government in London was delivered, 
ironically enough, by Malcolm's old chief. Wellesley, in March t8io. 
But W ellcslcv was only endorsing a line of policy firmly maintained by 
his predecessors. During i HoH ministers had for once inclined to take 
the French threat seriously. It was not only Robert Dundas but even a 
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statesman so apparently innocent of thoughts about the East as 
Addington (now Lord Sidmouth) who believed that the French designs 
upon India were both serious and practical. 149 Although the Spanish 
rising had finally ended the fear of invasion, the Iranian alliance was 
still made desirable by the Franco-Austrian settlement. And Jones had 
done all that had been asked of him in breaking French inlluence in 
Iran and securing the treaty. So. although Dundas originally approved 
Malcolm’s 1808 mission, praised his ability, and urged Jones to co¬ 
operate with him, he did not hesitate to condemn Malcolm’s subse¬ 
quent conduct. Malcolm, he thought, had been wrong to make so 
peremptory a demand for the expulsion of the French, and he shared 
Jones's scepticism about the alleged plot to seize Malcolm. He also 
criticized Minlo’s attempt to prevent Jones's departure for Iran. 15 " In a 
significant move, in November 1809. Dundas ordered Minto to pay 
Jones's bills, while Bathurst, who had replaced Canning at the Foreign 
OHicc alter that worthy’s duel with Casllereagh. disallowed Minto's 
recall of Jones and confirmed both Jones’s powers and Canning's 
original instructions. Jones was to obey Minto's orders only when they 
were compatible with his instructions from England. 151 In his eventual 
decision Richard Wellesley, who replaced Bathurst, praised Jones’s 
moderation and control under the embarrassing circumstances created 
by the conduct of the Government of India. 151 Coming from one who 
had been so anxious to support the authority of the Governor-General 
when hr himself bore that title, this must have been especially galling to 
Minto and Malcolm. 

Minto had already accepted defeat in April 1810 when he received 
the November dispatches. In a private letter to Dundas, written in the 
excruciating style of the pompous clerk of a bad solicitor, he agreed to 
withdraw Malcolm's mission. Jones was not forgiven, and Minto still 
demanded his removal. He had not only lowered the dignity of the 
Governor-General but had personally insulted Minto by the ‘low and 
insulting scurrility’ of his letter of 1 January. 153 Loyally. Minto still 
supported Malcolm, whose conduct had been ‘marked with peculiar 
judgement, temper and ability. His general notions of policy in our 
transactions with that Court | Iran] appear to me at once enlarged and 
profound.” 54 

Malcolm’s third mission had accomplished nothing of real value. 
The only important outcome was the collection of information about 
Iran and the surrounding countries. This information was to be of some 
significance in the future development of British policy in these regions, 
not least because of its jaundiced presentation of the situation. Mal¬ 
colm had sent a number of officers by different routes to Iran. Captain 
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Christie and Lieutenant Henry Pol linger [ravelled via ihr Mekran; at 
Nushki they separated—Christir went north to Herat to the wealth 
and important r of which he was ihr first Briton to draw attention; and 
Pottmgei wenl h\ ihe southerly roule through Rinnan. Pottinger is 
best known Tor his at count of Baluchistan; his view' of Iran endorsed 
that of Malcolm: ‘the very fountainhead of every species of tyranny, 
cruelty, meanness, injustice, extortion, and infamy, that can disgrace 
or pollute human nature; and have ever been found in any age or 
nation'. 1 ” Captain W. P. Grant went by boat to Gwadur and thence 
followed the south coast to Bandar Abbas. Lieutenant William Mon- 
(riih (17*(«i— t#W»j > who subsequently surveyed the Russo—Iranian 
Imundary. and Lieutenani .John Macdonald (later Sir John Macdonald 
Kinneit /17b. 1 - iJfjo) 5 later to be Envoy in Iran, explored Khuzistan. 
Macdonald produced an account ol the geography of Iran. 1 '" Grant 
was also emplo\ed. in company with Lieutenant Fothrringham, in 
exploring the route to Baghdad, but they were murdered near the Iraq 
frontier. The books of Pottinger and Macdonald, together with Mal¬ 
colm's own lliMon a/ hi\ia. for the writing of which he was given special 
leave, were in become major sources of information about the area until 
the next wave of exploration in the lftyos. It may well be that the 
disc mu aging \ icw w hull iliry presented of these areas helped to ensure 
that Iran and its neighbours would be left alone. 

I he conflict of jurisdic (ion over relations with Iran had been to a 
considerable extent the product of the personal views and ambitions or 
Jones and Malcolm. Both had been able to manipulate the views of 
their superiors f>\ the use of their local knowledge. On the whole. Jones 
had been ihe more consistent of the two. Partly no doubt his insistence 
up 1 mi Crown control had derived from the fact that he owed his 
appointments In Baghdad and Iran to the two Dundases and that he 
knew that he had nothing to hope from Calcutta. But as early as 1B01 he 
had suggested that relations with the Ottomans and Russia made it 
ncecssars that there should be a permanent Envoy in Iran, appointed 
by the (frown and paid by the Company, 1 ' 7 and he had taken the same 
view consistently since 180;,. Malcolm, on the other hand, had already 
realized on his first mission that an Envoy needed Crown credentials 
and both in 1805 and in «was to take the position that he would not 
go without such crcdrniials. But in 1808 to 1810 he had done just the 
opposite. His insistence therefore that Iranian diplomacy had nothing 
to do w ith Europe and that the Governor-General’s authority should be 
untrammelled has a degree of inconsistency and surely derives from the 
knowledge that his own personal position depended upon the support 
of Minto. It was, of course, arguable that the purpose of Crown 
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credentials was solely to give additional prestige to the Envoy, but in 
practice it was impossible to limit the question in this way. This 
conclusion appeared in the official discussion of the problems that had 
been raised. 

Although Jones and Malcolm had created the problem, they had 
raised issues of much wider import which were to have great 
significance in the future course of British relations w ith Iran. Robert 
Dundas. through the Secret Committee, set out the argument lor 
control by London in two dispatches of b May 1810 and 14 February 
1812. In the first dispatch it was admitted that the object of giving Jones 
credentials from the Crown was ‘only to give greater dignity and weight 
to his mission, and not in any respect to withdraw him wholly from 
subjection to your authority’. 15 * 

The complications appeared in the second dispatch. 

He derived his appointment directly from the Government at home, and 
although, in the conduct of his mission, he was rrferrrd for further orders and 
instructions to the Government ol India, he was directed to correspond with, 
and taught to expect occasional instructions from this country, to which he 
would, of course, be hound to pay the most implicit obedience. His attention 
therefore was not exclusively directed to ihr Indian Government; he had 
conferred with the authorities at home, and was intimately acquainted with 
their sentiments and wishrs regarding the objects of'his mission. In proportion 
as he withdrew, during the progress of his mission from the Seat of Supreme 
Government in India, hr approximated towards bis and their rommnn 
Superiors, and although he was aware that hr had adopted a line of policy the 
wisdom of which you did not recognize, he appears nevertheless, to havr 
entrrtainrd a sanguine, and (wr must add) a reasonable expectation that he 
was fulfilling the intentions of those to whom he was ultimately responsible, 
and to whom he had appealed. Taking alt the circumstances of this case into 
our consideration, we did eoncrive that it borr suflirirnt marks of an extra¬ 
ordinary character to justify us in deviating Irom a rule applicable only to 
ordinary circumstances. 15 * 

Dundas upheld Jones in his statement to the Iranian ministers that a 
Crown mission was superior to one from India; that was the whole 
point of the grant of Crown credentials. It was Pastry's misrepresenta¬ 
tion of his position which had forced Jones to make the declaration. 

Although injured pride certainly played some pan in Minto’s viru¬ 
lent hostility to Jones and in his assertion of his own prestige, the 
Governor-General did have a point of more general consequence. The 
Company’s Governor-Generals were always peculiarly anxious to 
insist upon the dignity of their own position and very quick to resent 
any reflections upon their sovereignty. The reason was sensible. If their 
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claims were nut recognized their powers of derision would be lost and 
with them, in a crisis, India itself. Minto was consistent in his insistence 
upon exacting recognition, as a revealing episode arising from Elphin- 
stone's idocj mission to Kabul demonstrates. F.lphinstone had been 
persuaded to accept a clause in the preamble to his treaty which, by 
depicting the Governor-General as subordinate to the ministers of the 
Crown, was held to be derogatory to the dignity of his office. Minto 
refused to accept the clause, arguing that it was essential to the preser¬ 
vation of the British Empire in India that Asian states should consider 
British India as a sovereign state. 1 '”’ In this he went beyond Wellesley, 
echo had ac cepted a similar c lause in the 1801 Treaty with Iran. In the 
light ol this attitude Minin's reluc tance to ac cept that Jones could be 
mdcftciidctil of him is understandable and Jones's victory could be seen 
as damaging to the defenc e of India. 

Although the official discussions arising from the controversy had 
begun to ventilate some of the issues involved in the struggle for the 
control of the Iranian mission, they had stopped short of the crucial 
issue 1 'liis was the question of which should prevail in British relations 
wiili Iran—the interests of the Indian Governmeni in the defence of 
India 01 (lie interests of Britain in the European balance of power. The 
question had underlain the discussion which preceded the appoint¬ 
ment of Jones, but had mu been answered then and ii was not answered 
aftei tin c risis. H\ treating Jones's mission as a special case within a 
general constitutional problem the main question had been avoided. 
The answer, howrver. was implicit in what had happened. 

Thr appearance ol Russia in northern Iran had made it certain that 
I'uiope.cii considerations would ultimately prevail in Iranian diplo- 
m ic\ Mali olm's assertion that Iran should deal only with European 
powers who had interests in India was nonsensical in the light of events 
m l lansc uuca.sia. Malc olm was (breed loadmit as much in 1810.lt was 
impossible, he wtote. lot India to check Russian encroachments in 
north western Iran. 'The srn cess or failure of such plans must depend 
more upon the state 11! Europe than that of Asia.’ ltl1 Minio’s own 
argument that the cost of the activities in Iran was incurred solely 
because of Eurojiean considerations was one which was very damaging 
to his own case.’’'' For the moment the issue was still confused by the 
wai with France. It was one thing to make urgent arrangements to 
frustrate a possible French invasion of India at a time when Britain was 
at war w ith France throughout the world; it was quite another to defend 
Iran against Russia, when it was still hoped that that country would 
become once more Britain s ally in Europe. The first could conceivably 
be left to India; the second certainly could not. As later Governor- 
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Generals recognized, the latter contingency could be dealt with only by 
diplomatic representations at St. Petersburg, or by war in the Baltic or 
the Black Sea. Accordingly, the Cabinet must control British relations 
with Iran. 

The Indian Government had emerged from the crisis with radically 
different views about the policy to be pursued towards Iran. Under 
Minto, Malcolm’s Gulf policy became the preferred mode of defence for 
British India. In consequence the Indian Government became indiffer¬ 
ent to the state of British relations with Iran. In the future the Indian 
Government was to adhere fairly consistently to this view, hut was 
never to be allowed to pul it into practice. London could not allow the 
Indian Government to act independently in Western Asia because of 
the possible repercussions which its actions might have upon Britain's 
European relations. Control of relations with Iran therefore was 
retained by London, with only two brief exceptions. By implication the 
primacy of Europe over India was confirmed. 

The last consequence of the jurisdictional dash which remains to be 
considered is the effect upon Iran. Reference has already been made to 
the astonishing expenditure on British missions to Iran. Each succes¬ 
sive Envoy found good reasons for maintaining a high estate. Malcolm 
wished to impress the Shah with the power of the Company; Manesty 
had to disguise the doubts about the status of his mission; and Jones felt 
obliged to assert the pre-eminence of a representative of the Crown. In 
fact, despite Malcolm’s accusations of lavish expenditure and bribes. 
Jones’s mission was actually the cheapest. The average annual cost was 
just under forty thousand pounds and Morier recorded how disgrun¬ 
tled the Iranian ministers were with their modest presents.Malcolm 
had spent at the rate of nearly seventy thousand pounds a year—Jones 
estimated the total cost of his second and third missions at £a(>vi,oon. 
The palm, however, goes to Manesty, who in the course of his un¬ 
authorized mission, which had lasted less than one year, had spent no 
less than £105,791. The mission of Sir Gore Ouseley which followed 
that of Jones averaged just over forty-one thousand poun Is a year." 4 
For similar reasons, each Envoy had insisted upon the most elaborate 
ceremonial. Whatever had been accorded to his predecessors had to be 
exceeded to mark his own superiority. The imagination boggles at what 
must have been the net effect of this torrent of wealth, these absurd 
formalities, and the unedifying series of repudiations and quarrels and 
their accompaniment of unmeasured abuse, upon the Iranian mind. 
Spectacular as Malcolm found Iranian history, it held no parallel to a 
schizophrenic Croesus. The first modern diplomatic contacts of Britain 
and Iran left impressions which were to cast an evil shadow beyond. 
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The I’trliininary Treat) of iBop had reflected the peculiar situation 
whn h had arisen in relation to Iran by virtue of the threatened invasion 
ofludia 1 a Irani e. The disappearance of this threat and the emergence 
of the problem ol relations with Russia made the treaty an embarrass¬ 
ment The main problems of the years 1K10 to iKif, were to modify that 
treat' so as to remove its more objectionable features and also to carry 
out its inconvenient obligations in the manner least uncomfortable to 
Britain I'lir implications of the new situation, however, took some time 
to be appm iated and in the meantime the position was to be further 
(onlused by the mission or Sir (lore Ouseley. 

The I (‘solution of the conflict between London and Calcutta left 
|ones in charge of affairs in Iran, although he was not to hold his 
position. In itti i he was replaced by Sir (lore Ouseley and he went 
ha k to England. not to m eive the honours which he thought were his 
drr. but to premature retirement. Jones had been right, but he had 
made the tnistakr of being too right. Before his withdrawal, however, he 
did develop important new lines of policy in Iran, both in pledging 
Britain's assistance to the policy of modernization of the Iranian army 
and in his work in relation to Russia. 

1 he withdrawal of the French officers had left gaps which Jones had 
undertaken to till with British officers, sergeants, and equipment. His 
work in this respect brought Jones into contact with Path Ali's eldest 
son. Abbas Mirza, the Governor of Azerbaijan. For some time Jones 
lived with Abbas in his provincial capital of Tabriz, so as to be with him 
during his military operations against Russia. Jones conceived a 
strong admiration for Abbas, whom he saw. particularly by contrast 
with his brother. Muhammad Ali Mirza, the Governor of Kirmanshah, 
who hated European novelties, as a modernizer and an innovator. 'He 
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may’, wrote Jones: ‘at some future period become the instrument bv 
which great changes will be introduced, not only in Persia, but perhaps 
in different parts of Asia.' 1 Malcolm for oner agreed: ‘Abbas Meerza is 
certainly the first character in the Country and the hope of real and 
permanent Benefit from the Connexion would appear 111 a great degree 
insulated to him.’ : Jones was particularly impressed by Abbas's 
recently formed disciplined infantry and artillery regiments, but Abbas 
Miraa’s curiosity about Europe went further than purely military 
matters. Although his request to have the i'juyiliijmedia Hulannna trans¬ 
lated into Persian for his information, was beyond the resources of 
Jones’s surgeon. Campbell, some articles 011 gunnery and fortifications 
were translated.'' Students were sent to England lor study, mining w as 
begun, a printing press and an arsenal established at Tabriz, and 
fulling mills were also developed. 4 Abbas’s minister, Mirza Bozorg. 
whom Morier deseribed as ‘by far the most superior man whom I saw 
in Persia’.' revealed similar, wide interests. He put forward prciftosals 
for eneouraging the settlement of Armenians in Iran, developing Brit¬ 
ish tradr via the Black Sea in order to break the Russian commercial 
dominance in northern Iran, and lor land reform to increase peasant 
agricultural production.* 1 

Jones's main work was in relation to Russia. In his own published 
account of his mission Jones claimed that he had urged Iran to fight on 
the defensive and to concentrate upon intrrnal development. 7 His 
dispatches tell a slightly different story. It appears that Jones frustrated 
the possibility of peace between Russia and Iran. In rHoq the Iranian 
ministers had been considering cutting their losses and making peace; 
the French had already proved a broken reed and they leared correctly 
that Britain would also desert them when it was convenient. While on 
his way to Tehran, Jones had intended to encourage Iran to make peace 
with Russia, in the conviction that the release of Russian troops for the 
European theatre was still an important objective. Robert Adair, the 
British Ambassador in Istanbul, instructed him otherwise. Adair 
believed that British interests would be better served if the Iranians, 
like the Ottomans, continued their wars with Russia for the time being 
and thereby diverted Russia from any plan she might have to attack 
Austria." Jones accepted this view and in May iBtmj offered Abbas 
Mirza six months' subsidy if he would continue the war.“ 

Adair was also responsible for changing Jones’s views over another 
matter. Jones wanted Iran and the Ottomans to form an alliance 
against Russia and to agree that neither would make a separate peace, 1,1 
This project—essentially one to employ thr two Muslim states to divert 
Russia from Central Europe—bears an eerie resemblance to 
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Napoleon’s strategy erf the early part of 1807. But Adair opposed an 
Ottoman-Iranian alliance lor fear that it would make it easier for 
France to extend her control to Iran if she should recover her position in 
the Ottoman Empire. 11 No alliance was formed, although in truth 
neilhej the Ottomans nor the Iranians wanted one; the Ottomans 
regarded the Iranians with contempt and were indifferent to whether 
they made peace or not 

in pinsuam e of the new |joliry Jones hel|»ed to frustrate attempts to 
make peace between Iran and Russia during the years rBot> to 18to. 
During the whole period from 1808 until 1812 the Russians were 
anxious for peace in Transcaucasia and made repeated attempts to 
negotiate a settlement. With many ol their troops diverted to Europe to 
meet the threat of Frailer the forces remaining in Transcaucasia were 
badlv siretrhed 10 deal with the problems presented by the Ottomans, 
the Jtani.ins and the rebels in Georgia itself. To defend adequately the 
vast front extending from the Black Sea to the Caspian was impossihle 
and the Russians were obliged to relinquish any hope of assembling a 
field lone and to disperse their forces among many fortresses. 12 
G ndrvirh sought peace through the mission of Baron Vrrde in 1808 
and his successor. Tormasux. made a fresh attempt soon after he 
assumed command. In julx 1800 hr sent V'rede lo Iran again to renew 
theoflet of peace on the basis of the Kura. Aras. Arpachay a frontier and 
warned Abbas Mir/a that relianc e upon Britain would not help Iran. 13 
Abbas Mir/a's minister replied to the effect that Iran wanted peace, 
but the two ] mi ties found it impossible even to agree on a location for 
tin talks w Ini || Russia wattled to take place in St. Petersburg. Jones 
opposed tin peace-move and when war was renewed by the Iranians, 
Tc rmasov blamed Britain leu the failure. Certainly the British subsidy 
made it possible lor tin Iranians to mount their campaigns into Azer¬ 
baijan. In Fehruan 1810 Inrmasnv tried again once more through 
anotliei mission led b\ Vrrde. 14 Vrrde hinted that very favourable 
leiins might be obtained by Iran it she would agree to negotiations. On 
i--, February Mir/.a Bo/.nrg, Abbas Mirza's minister, inlornied Jones 
that the Shah hail instructed him to make peace with Russia at once. 
Although tins max huxe Ixrri simply a device for extracting more assist¬ 
ance from Britain. Jones was obliged 10 take ac tion and he did his best to 
prevent an armistice. 1 ' After long discussions the talks failed, seemingly 
over the question ol the Ottoman frontier, and the Iranians launched a 
new campaign which was thrown back in the summer of 18to.'* 

How fat British policx was responsible for the prolongation of the 
war is niu ct tain. The weakness ol the Russian forces may well have 
encouraged the Iranians to light on in hope of better terms, more 
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particularly since (he campaigns were fought in Russian-controlled 
territory. But Jones’s pressure and especially his use of the coveted 
subsidy must have been a factor favouring war. Whether the Iranians 
might have secured favourable terms if they had made peace during 
this period must be a matter for conjecture. Seemingly the Russians 
never wavered in their demand for the acceptance of the Kura. Aras, 
Arpachaya frontier which would have excluded Iran not only from the 
central and eastern areas which were uncertainly held by Russia, but 
also from Erivan which the Russians had failed to take, but which, with 
its substantial Christian population, they coveted. But it may be (hat if 
Iran had entered upon serious negotiations she might have been able to 
obtain some concessions and at least a recognition of the statui i/un or 
even the creation of a neutral zone between the two states. By lighting 
on, however, Iran was t<> miss a time of Russian weakness and eventu¬ 
ally to lose still more. 

The negotiation for a Definitive Treaty to replace the Preliminary 
Agreement which had been signed by Jones began in Condon during 
the lirst half of 1810. The Iranian side was represented by Mirza Abu’l 
Hasan Khan, who had arrived in London on \ Dorem}>er iHotj. bearing 
inter alia a letter purporting to l>e from the ‘Queen ol Persia’, no less. 
Abu’l Hasan’s social and amorous triumphs were matched by the respect 
which was given to him by a reluctant George 111 . Wellesley had 
pleaded that he might be given special attentions, including a Public 
Entrance, in order to demonstrate that Britain would not fall behind 
Iran in surh courtesies. The King grumbled about the inappropriate¬ 
ness of ‘Oriental ceremonies' in European courts, but agreed to the 
arrangements so long as they did not constitute a precedent. 17 Welles¬ 
ley was less co-operative in the negotiations, however. The Iranians 
wanted two improvements in Jones’s treaty. First, they wanted a firm 
British commitment to recover Georgia for Iran and secondly, they 
wanted an increase in the annual subsidy from the 120.000 tomans 
{£66,000) fixed by Jones to 200.000 tomans (£110,000). Wellesley 
wanted to avoid the first, awkward commitment, but was prepared to 
give way on the second, more particularly since the burden would fall 
upon the Company and not the Crown. The Directors accepted this 
‘most burthensomc charge’ with the greatest reluctance, and they 
stipulated that the salaries of the officers they supplied to Iran should 
be deducted from the subsidy. In return they asked hopefully if Welles¬ 
ley would obtain the cession of Kharag or some other island in the 
Gulf. 18 Wellesley also wanted other changes, however, and for these 
thought it better that negotiations should be transferred back to Iran. 
For this purpose he needed a new Ambassador to replace Jones. 
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To lead the new mission to Iran Wellesley choose Sir Gore Ousciey 
(1770-1 844). Ouseley was. like Wellesley, from an Anglo-Irish Protes¬ 
tant family. He had gone to India in 1787 to seek his fortune and, like 
many another, had lound lucrative employment in Oudh where he had 
I jeon given a military command, in addition to carrying on private 
trading ventures. He had become influential as an advisor totheNawab 
Vizit anti had plaved a curious part in the negotiations which led to the 
jltoi Treaty It was believed that he had encouragrd Sa’adat Ali to 
resist Wellesley's demands and the British negotiator, Henry Welles- 
le\. had threatened to deport him if he gave any trouble. Ousciey 
'replied that he fell extremely obliged to me for (what he called) 
treating him like a gentleman' and promised to try to help, 1 '' So he did. 
and there is reason to suppose dial his c hange of allegiance was 
instrumental in inducing Sa’adat Ali to accept Wellesley's terms. The 
whole episode, and particularly the quintessential servility, is redolent 
of the authentic Ouselev as he became revealed in Iran. Ouseley 
remained in India performing services for Britain, notably in the 1803 
Mara ilia v»;u. Mini] hr returned to 1 . right 11 d in 1807. Henry Wellesley 
had thought him shrewd and an excellent Persian scholar and strongly 
recommended him. Richard did whai he could. In 1808 he obtained a 
baronetcy lor Ouseley and in 1809 gave him the post of Mrhmrndar 
(guide) to Abu'l Hasan. But Ouseley‘s appetite for honours and finan¬ 
cial rewards was onlv whetted and he requested the post of Ambas¬ 
sador to Iran in a confiding letter which he vainly urged Wellesley to 
bum. 'Tlie consideration’, he wrote appealingly , ‘of the possibility of 
iti\ being refused shall not deter me from offering myself as a candi¬ 
date.’'" Wellesley's appointment ol such a man is curiously revealing. 
In India Wellesley had acquired a high reputation as a judge of men, 
altnough his conrs|M»iidf!icr reveals frequent alarming swings in his 
opinions. He ma\ simple have made a mistake with Ousciey, but it 
seems more likrl\ that he thought Iran had such little importance that 
even Ouseley could do little damage. If the latter were the case he had 
made a grievous error, for in all that rich gallery of eccentrics who 
adorned the British missions in Iran. Ouseley stands supreme for his 
incompetence, vanity, and absurdity. 

Ouse lev's insti uctions were quite straightforward. He was to negoti¬ 
ate a Definitive Treaty and a commercial treaty; to collect information 
and to frustrate the intrigues of France and Russia. He was to be 
responsible to the Crown, but was to attend to suggestions by the 
Indian Government when these were not incompatible with his 
instructions from London. To avoid the possibility of a recurrence of 
Jones's financial problems. Ouseley and his first secretary, Morier, 
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were to be paid by the Crown. Ouseley’s diplomatic rank was to be 
superior to that of any previous Kuropcan minister in Tehran during 
recent years. (He bore the title of Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary). He was to insist upon proper ceremonial.’ 1 

The one point of his instructions on which Ouseley fastened with 
unrelenting determination was the last. His biographer explains that it 
was considered important that he should raise the lone of British 
representation in Iran from its previous manifestations. Accordingly 
‘he was resolved to act from the beginning... as thr representative of a 
great King, and the ambassador from a powerful state' and. conse¬ 
quently, ‘was strict in requiring the honours due to him'. 32 Behind these 
restrained words lies the story of a memorable Odyssey. Ouseley spent 
the greater part of his embassy in scrupulously exacting greater defer¬ 
ence than anyone had received hitherto; to believe that such dedication 
was merely in the line of duty is to strain credulity too far. 

Ouscley’s mission, apart from himself and Morier, included his 
brother, the scholarly Sir William Ouseley (d. 184*), as private secret¬ 
ary; the Honourable Robert Gordon, brother of I-ord Aberdeen and 
later Minister in Vienna and Istanbul, as attache; two clerks (Price and 
Sindey); two majors from the Royal Artillery (D’Arcy and Stone); 
and two Indian army officers who joined at Bombay. These were 
Lieutenant George Willock, brother of Jones's companion, Henry, and 
Dr. Sharpe; Willock commanded the escort and Sharpe acted as 
surgeon. The mission was later supplemented by men from Jones's 
mission. Ouseley was accompanied on his journey by Mirr.a Abu’l 
Hasan Khan. 

The leisurely journey soon acquired the irresistible Ouseley patina. 
The mission sailed aboard the Lion on to July 1810. No sooner had they 
left port than Ouseley induced the captain to accord him royal honours. 
The Lion followed the customary route via Madeira to Rio de Janeiro, 
where Ouseley was well received by the Portuguese authorities. 
Ouseley observed with insular satisfaction the effect of the reception 
upon the Iranian Ambassador. 

I must also avow that notwithstanding thr attention and hospitality I have 
experienced here 1 was not sorry to see that the great superiority of the English 
over the Portuguese in laws, customs, manners, police, arts, sciences, houses, 
roads, eating, drinking, cleanliness, comfort and real splendour did not escape 
his observation” 

From Rio the mission sailed for Bombay via the Cape. At Bombay, 
where he arrived on 30 January 1811. Ouseley paused long enough to 
discuss the situation with Malcolm and others. Ouseley was as 
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impressed by Malcolm as was almost everyone else who met him and 
was inclined to accept the criticisms of Jones which Malcolm was 
careful to make. 24 He then sailed for Rushir where he landed on 5 
March. 

()uselcy's problems began at Bushir. He had previously asked Jones 
to procure him a mrhmrndai to meet him at Bushir. To his dismay he 
discovered that Jones had recruited his own former mehmendar , 
Muhammad Zaki Khan, and not a man of higher rank, appropriate to 
f >ns»*lcy \s greater dignity. So he promptly rejected Zaki. 25 But this was 
not the worst. In typical Persian fashion. Zaki had chosen to spend 
Nawm/. at Shiraz, and (luselry had no guide at all, but was left, as he 
complained, encamped “on a sandy desert with my Tents constantly 
blowing down upon me’. 2 ' 1 In despe ration Ouseley decided to advance 
to Shiraz without a mihnnndai. In this way. he wrote inscrutably, he 
'established our national character and independence on the highest 
grounds'/’ Alas, to his c hagrin he discovered in the middle of his 
joume\ that he could tint manage without a guide. In the end he was 
delighted to rec eive thr despised Zaki and indeed, became so attached 
to him that when Muhammad Zaki was replaced at Shiraz by Mirza 
Zaki. the Mit'lnu/i. ibcTourth-tanking minister of the Shah, he was quite 
disappointed. 

Their was a long wait at Shiraz, while l.ady Ouseley gave birth to a 
daughter. The members of the mission took the opportunity to make 
excursions to the nearby Achacmonid ruins at Perscpolis. Such visits 
were indeed one of the tew useful products of Ouseley's mission, for 
ihe\ considerably enlarged the stock of information on Iran as well as 
the lengths lisi of British names carved on the entrance arch of the 
Ac uurineiiid palace 2,1 On to ]uly the mission set ofTfor Isfahan, where 
it anixe-d on zo July. Here there were further delays, caused by 
t Kiselev's own illness, although his spirits were restored somewhat by 
the gratilving appearance of yet another guide of still higher status. 
This was lla]i Muhammad Husayn Khan, the- Amin al-Dawlah, the 
second-ranking minister ot the Shah. Under his care, Ouseley set offfor 
Tehtan where he eventually arrived on <j November, just sixteen 
months after he had left England. Five miles from the city he was met 
!>\ a splendid reception committee and he was made the guest of the 
Shah himself. 

At Tehran Ouselex immediately gave his full attention to the prob¬ 
lems of ceremonial. He submitted an immense list of the various ways 
in which greater honours were to be given to him than to any of his 
predecessors. For example, he demanded to be allowed to sit five or six 
yards closer to the Shah than any former Ambassador, A long argu- 
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menl took place over what was the appropriate gun salute. Ouseley had 
carefully scrutinized all the details of the reception of previous Ambas¬ 
sadors and had noted that Jones had mentioned the firing of a gun. The 
discharge was presumably accidental since gun salutes were at that 
time unknown in Iran. Nevertheless, Ouseley presented a demand, 
which was naturally greeted by complete bewilderment, for a bigger 
and better salute. In the context of such refinements of courtly dignity 
Ouseley’s presents came as something of a disappointment to the 
Iranians. Mirza Shafi, the Moatemed al-Hairlah, the first minister of the 
Shah, complained that the diamond ring, given by George 111 to 
the Shah, weighed only eighteen carats. Indignantly Ouseley replied 
that his sovereign 'was not a diamond merchant' and that in any case it 
was bigger than throne the Shah had given George Ill. He complained 
to Wellesley: ‘In truth, my lord, the meanness and sordid covetousness 
of these people are quite disgusting.' J9 Ouseley himself was notorious 
for his parsimony; he spent nothing on his own stafT.In such affairs 
Ouseley spent the early days ofhis mission; three weeks were consumed 
as he argued with Mirza Shafi about which dignitary should visit the 
other first. And so matters went on intermittently throughout the 
mission. To the Iranians it must have been peculiarly galling to be 
placed in a position of inferiority which was quite unlike the conduct of 
relations at Istanbul.' 1 

Even before his arrival at Tehran Ouslry had had to deal with the 
question of a proposed Iranian mission to London. In July iflto the 
Iranian Government had proposed the establishment of a permanent 
embassy in I/Ondon. It had been suggested that the Ambassador, 
Haidar Ali Khan, should accompany Jones when he returned to Eng¬ 
land. 32 W'rlleslcy had welcomed the proposal 5 ' but Ouseley certainly 
did not agree, reasonably enough, considering that the presence of an 
Iranian Ambassador in England would hamper his own negotiations at 
Tehran. Accordingly, Ouseley informed Jones that the Foreign Office 
agreed with his views and he asked Jones to prevent the departure of the 
mission. 54 Jones was surprised to learn that Wellesley had changed his 
mind but he informed the Iranian Government that their Ambassador 
was not wanted. Shortly afterwards, however. Jones received a letter 
from the Foreign Office which made it clear that Wellesley was still 
expecting the Iranian Ambassador, and promptly jumped to the con¬ 
clusion that Ouseley had no authority tostop the embassy. He immedi¬ 
ately made arrangements for a new mission. 

Ouseley, who was then at Shiraz, was furious with Jones. All Mal¬ 
colm’s warnings seemed confirmed. He had already complained of 
Jones’s ‘spirit of mean jealousy and envy’ towards himself. 35 Now 
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Ousrlcv concluded that the embassy was a private plan, hatched by 
Jones and foisted upon reluctant Iranian ministers.He burst out with 
passionate denunciations of Jones. He had been: ‘opposed, threatened 
and las lar as Sir H. Jones' insinuations could operate) disgraced in a 
quarter where I he most suspicious Person could not have apprehended 
anything but kindness and assistance' ” He freely abused Jones and his 
policies By August at Isfahan he had become convinced that al! 
Maliohii's stories weie mrieit. If Jones had not bribed his way to 
Tehran the Shah would have been forced to seek an alliance with 
Britain and might now be paying Britain for help instead of receiving a 
subsidy. '* 

The dispute was resolved hv the postponement of the Iranian 
embassy, but the episode left its mark upon the state ofBritish diploma- 
in representation in Iran. The division between the supporters of 
Malcolm and those ol Jones has already been remarked. The antipathy 
wlii< h Ouselry now i mu rivet! towards Jones and all who were associ¬ 
ated with him underlined that division and perpetuated it. Henry 
WilJot L cm aped ( hisclcy \ wrath lieeause of the Ambassador's liking 
lot the coniinandei of his esiurt. Henry's brother George. Bui other 
associates ot Jones were ignored, including Dr. Cormick, an engineer 
named Armstrong and his assistants who were engaged in developing 
industries, and most of all Thomas Sheridan. Sheridan, who died 
short l\ afterwards wrote bitterly of his solitary existence: ‘it requires 
all in> philosophy to bear it any longer... 1 am no Robinson Crusoe.’ 39 
lit the shoit run the work of the mission was impaired; in the long run a 
pattern offai tion.il disputes was established at Tehran. 

Ohm lev's first mam task was to negotiate the revision of the i8o<) 
1 n-utv. His breai h with Mir/a Shafi was now healed; he described the 
imnistei as 'tile most sensitive and intelligent man I have ever seen in 
Persia' and hinted that if the- Mirza co-operated suitable bribes would 
be forthcoming. 4 " But his maui discussions were held directly with the 
Shah, with whom. Ouselry recorded coyly, he was ‘a little bit of a 
favourite'. 41 Ratifications of the Preliminary Treaty were exchanged at 
the end of January 1 B 1 j and work began on the Definitive Treaty. This 
was concluded by the middle of March and Ousclcy sent his brother 
William to England wiih the new treaty on i July. Ouseley had not 
liked the Preliminary Treaty— it would have been better, he said, to 
have no treaty and hr introduced a number of changes into the new 
one. 4 ' The most important of these, he claimed, was to make Abbas 
Mirza, as heir to the throne, a party to the treaty. It was. he wrote, the 
only way ‘to make this (I must call it so) ruinous and unfortunate treaty 
in any shape secure and permanent’. 43 Otherwise it would die with 
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Fath Ali Shah. He said little about the rest of the new treaty. This part 
will be discussed later; it may suffice here to remark that he had 
conceded several points which went far beyond the Preliminary Treaty 1 
and which were to cause considerable alarm in London. 

The introduction of Abbas Mirza into the treaty is illustrative of a 
changing British attitude towards the Iranian alliance. In t8oq the 
problem had been, essentially, a short-term one—to buy out the 
French. By 1810 Jones was already beginning to look at the alliance on 
a longer time-scale and to plan the future with Abbas Mirza. Although 
Malcolm would have preferred no Iranian alliance, he too came to 
concede that if there were to be a link with Iran it must be conceived as 
a prolonged effort by Britain. ‘We are,’ he wrote to Jones, 'mistaken if 
we imagine it is only necessary to give the Shah an impulse and that it 
will do the rest itself.’" The subsidy should be permanent so that a 
body of troops could be created which would ensure that Abbas Mirza 
succeeded to the throne. Ouselcy saw the problem in similar fashion. 
Like Jones, Malcolm, and Morier, he pinned his faith in Abbas Mirza 
and long-term modernization; the vital need was to guarantee his 
succession. Like Malcolm, he thought this could be done by putting 
him in the treaty and by developing a disciplined army. 

The question of the development of European-style fora's in Iran is 
an interesting and complicated one. Apart from such early ventures as 
that associated with Abbas Shah and the Sherley brothers in the 
seventeenth century, the process may be dated from the collision with 
Russia in Transcaucasia after 1800. The first Qajar prince to adopt the 
fashion was apparently Husayn Ali Mirza, the Governor of the south¬ 
ern province ofFars, who used Russian prisoners to drill Iranian troops 
at Shiraz, even dressing his men in Russian uniforms, shaving their 
beards, and replacing their matchlocks with firelocks. 45 Abbas Mirza 
subsequently took up the idea and employed it systematically. With 
French assistance, he had, by 1809, raised six thousand disciplined 
troops and was rapidly developing his artillery. Jones had continued 
this work and it was greatly expanded under Ouseley. Majors D’Arcy 
and Stone and European non-commissioncd officers from India drilled 
the troops; Christie worked with the infantry; and Lieutenant Henry 
Lindsay, (later Sir Henry Lindsay Bethune, Bart. (1787-1851)), who 
had come with Malcolm in 1810, worked with the artillery. 4 ® Some 
fought with their troops, and Christie and at least two sergeants were 
killed in action. The military effort continued until the officers and 
sergeants were withdrawn in 1815. 

The complication arises when the purpose of the disciplined army is 
considered. Jones, like Abbas Mirza, saw it as the main army of the 
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future. primarily to repel foreign invasion. Malcolm thought it useless 
for this purpose and persuaded Minlo and later Ouseley to agree with 
him. Iran could neither be defended by Company forces nor by its 
disciplined troops; its best defence was ‘active predatory warfare' 
carried out by traditional irregular Horse. 47 Malcolm’s view derived 
principally from his Indian experience and especially from the advice of 
Arthur Wellesley; the downfall of Tipu and the Marathas, it was 
argued, was caused by their abandonment of the traditional light 
cavalry in favour of disciplined infantry and artillery. ‘This pursuit (of 
disciplined and numerous corps of infantry] is. 1 believe, the mania of 
the moment.’ 4 * Malcolm's objection to disciplined troops in Iran was 
based on his belief that they were incompatible with Iranian institu¬ 
tions and that they would therefore be ineffective against European 
enemies; his objection did not extend to the formation of a small body of 
disciplined troops lor use as an internal police force and it was such a 
force which he and Ouseley advocated. He proposed that Britain 
should give Iran a permanent subsidy tied to the support of seven 
thousand disciplined troops and artillery under British officers. 4 * It was 
this for which (luseley worked. 5 " Had the policy been continued it must 
have established firm British control over Iran, driven Britain into 
opposition to Russia, and hastened the modernization of Iran; it would 
have dour much of what was contemplated by the iqi(« Agreement. 
The abandonment ol this policy in 1815 was to have an important 
influence on the future. 

The principal problems with which Ouseley had to deal once the 
treaty negotiations were finished was that of the Russo-Iranian war 
which had continued its weary course while Ouseley wound his slow 
wav to Tehran At his own request Tormasov had been relieved in 1811 
and replaced by General Paulurci. Paulucci commanded during a very 
difficult period. Possibly only the inability of the Ottomans and Ira¬ 
nians to co-opera 11 saved Russia from defeat in Transcaucasia during 
this period. In April 181 2 Paulucci was replaced by General N. F. 
Rtishchev (17-,.)- ift j-,: Coinmandcr-in-Chief, 1812-16) who, like his 
predecessors, was ordered to seek peace on the basis of the Kura, Aras, 
Arpaehaya frontier. In addition, however, Rtishchev was ordered to 
bring the Khanate of Talish. lying south of the Kura, under Russian 
protection. 51 In his task Rtishchev was aided by the conclusion of peace 
between Russia and the Ottomans at Bucharest in May 1812, an event 
which enabled him to concentrate additional forces upon the Trans¬ 
caucasia from against Iran, but severely handicapped by the consequ¬ 
ences of the French attack on Russia in June 1812. 

The British attitude to the Russo-Iranian war completely changed 
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after the French attack on Russia. Napoleon's onslaught made Russia 
once more Britain’s ally in Europe. In Iran, as in the Ottoman Empire, 
British diplomats were instructed to contrive a peace which would free 
Russian troops for the war with France. Despite the claims of his 
biographer, it seems likely that the efforts of Stratford Canning had 
little effect upon the settlement at Bucharest which owed much more to 
the wishes of Russia and the Ottomans than to British intervention.” 
But in Iran Ouscley apparently played a more significant role in 
achieving peace. In effect Jones had sacrificed Iran to the Ottomans; 
Iran was to light on as a support to the Ottomans. Ouscley sacrificed 
Iran to the Russians; Iran was to make peace with Russia in order once 
more to fulfil British ends in Europe. 

In 1812 Ouseley persuaded the Shah to appoint him as joint 
negotiator with Abbas Mirza; he was determined, he wrote to Welles¬ 
ley in August, to stretch his powers to the utmost in order to procure 
peace. 53 The main issue in the negotiations which began at Aslandaz in 
September 1812 was territorial: Russia seemingly wanted the 1 talus </w»; 
Iran demanded the return of all conquered provinces including Geor¬ 
gia, believing that the French invasion of Russia, combined with unrest 
in Georgia itself, would make the Russians more pliable. Ouseley 
thought a compromise was possible by which Russia retained Georgia, 
but returned all the other conquered provinces; he wrongly believed 
Russia had no power in these latter areas and would be glad to 
surrender them. In October lHizhesent Morierto Rtishchrv with this 
proposal. 54 The Russians rejected it. negotiations were suspended, and 
Ouseley and Morier returned to Tehran. On the night of 31 October 
the Russians attacked Abbas Mirza's camp at Aslandaz and heavily 
defeated his forces. In January 1813 General Kotlyarovsky captured 
the fortress of Lenkoran in Talish. 

In the aftermath of Aslandaz, strains began to appear in the 
Anglo-Iranian alliance. The formation of the Anglo-Russian alliance 
(July 1812) led to the withdrawal of the British officers from active 
service with the Iranian troops whom they had trained. Mirza Bozorg, 
Abbas Mirza's Chief Minister, wanted to dismiss them altogether. 
Ouseley accused the Mirza of having a vested interest in continuing the 
war, but this charge seems unwarranted; Mirza Bozorg was worried 
about the territorial losses in the provinces for which he was respons¬ 
ible. There seems little doubt, however, that the French successes in 
Russia made him look regretfully after the lost French alliance. 

The compartmentalization of Iranian government meant, however, 
that the misgivings of those who were responsible for the government of 
Azerbaijan were not necessarily shared by ministers in Tehran and 
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Ouseley found there a greater willingness to continue the effort to make 
peace. There were several reasons for this. The Russian war had 
become much less profitable for Iran with the Russians on the offensive 
than during the preceding period when the Russians had stayed on the 
defensive, previously plunder had been won on raids and the British 
subsidy had paid the bulk of the cost. Second, there were fears of 
internal disturbances and of attacks by the Turkomans and the Otto¬ 
mans; troops were needed to meet these dangers. Finally, with the 
collapse ol the Sadozay Umpire in Afghanistan, new opportunities for 
expansion opened in the east.'' In this atmosphere Ouseley was able to 
secure from the Shah a declaration of loyally to the British alliance. 56 
The dec laration concluded with the words ‘in short do in Persia exactly 
as ilii belonged (o you’ and this is precisely what Ouselcv sought to do. 
He pressed fot military bases for the Fast India Company and for 
peace He had. however, interpreted the Shah s politeness too literally 
and his demands led in a quarrel with him in the summer of 1813. 
Neve rile eles.s the Iranians had little option hut to seek peace. 

In July 1813 ()useley was made sole peace negotiator. His attitude 
was statcely what might have been expected from a man occupying 
such a post, lor he wrote Co congratulate Castlercagh, who had become 
Foteign Secretary: 'upon the prospects of our bring able to assist our 
good ftiends and allies the Russians even in this re mote quarter'. 57 His 
policy was to secure peace at any price. In July he sent Dr. Campbell to 
the Russian camp with a proposal for an armistice to last a year, and in 
a letter to Rtislu lies begged him ‘on my Account give up to them some 
small pirtion of territory'.' 6 Rtishchev, however, was inflexible; he 
would surrender no territory and grant only a fifty-day armistice to 
allow peace negotiations to begin. Ouseley persuaded the Shah to 
actrpl the »/«/*• quv, providing an extra article was added to the treaty 
which would allow Iran to plead for the restitution of the conquered 
provinces. Rtishchev still refused; he would not accept the extra article 
in the treaty—only in a separate, private form. 

Ouseley ne»w came under considerable Iranian suspicion on account 
ol hts complaisant attitude towards the Russian demands. Mirza 
Bozorg accused him of merely wanting to make peace in order to be rid 
of the obligation to pay the subsidy and prophesied that Britain would 
refuse to pay the subsidy after the peace even if no provinces were 
restored. Faih Ali demanded an assurance on this point. Ouseley gave 
it to him on the spot in the form of a bond written in Persian. This bond 
was to he the centre of much subsequent controversy; at the time 
Ouseley merely stated that he had safeguarded the British position by 
making Britain ‘umpires of the degree of restitution to be demanded 
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and acceded’. 5 * At the time, however, the bond won back the Shah's 
confidence. With his consistent support Ouseley superintended the 
negotiation of the Peace ofGulistan (24 October 1813) on the basis of 
the territorial status quo. Iran abandoned her claim to the Georgian 
provinces and Russia was confirmed in possession of the central and 
eastern Khanates of Azerbaijan, with the addition of part of Talish. 
Ouseley had done well by Russia despite Rumyantsev’s suspicions of 
his role and he reported that Rtishchev had drunk his health and shed 
tears of gratitude."" 

Ouseley now decided to return to England. He saw few prospects of 
further advancement and reward since the resignation of his patron. 
Wellesley, an event which he described as ‘a death blow to my inter¬ 
ests'." 1 His health was not good and the daughter born at Shiraz had 
died the following year. He had developed a strong dislike lor Iran and 
its |>eople and had come round to a view close to that of Malcolm. 
Britain would be better off without the Iranian alliance and with a weak 
Iran rather than a strong one. The defence of India could be better 
served by a base at Kharag or Bushir if a suitable pretext for seizing 
them could be found. 62 Lastly, he had hopes that he might yet, on his 
journey home, pull off a great diplomatic imp. For he proposed to 
return to England via St. Petersburg, a journey he claimed ‘which is 
generally admitted to be the most dangerous and fatiguing ever 
attempted'."’ At St. Petersburg he proposed to mediate personally 
between Iran and Russia. If he did not do so Iran might refuse to ratify 
the Gulistan Treaty and instead ally with the Ottomans against Russia. 
Also Ouseley thought he had found the key solution. When he read 
what it was, Castlercagh’s blood must have run cold, for it was nothing 
less than that Britain should buy Georgia from Russia and turn it into 
an independent state with Britain as guarantor of its independence. b< 

Ouseley's visit to Russia was as absurd as the rest of his diplomatic 
career. He left Tehran on 23 April 1814 and crossed the frontier on 20 
June. Morier was left in charge of the mission. Ouseley was hand¬ 
somely received wherever he stayed in Russia. At St. Petersburg, 
however, he found a disappointment. Instructions from Castlcreagh 
forbade him to make Britain the guarantor of any settlement between 
Russia and Iran, and to do nothing which might delay the ratification 
of the treaty. After that there was little that he could do in Russia. He 
met Nesselrode and urged him to restore to Iran the provinces of 
Karabagh and Talish, and in a private meeting with the Tsar hinted 
that conciliation would help. Alexander replied that he was always 
conciliatory, an answer which apparently convinced Ouseley that, but 
for Castlereagh’s veto, he could have been the arbiter of a permanent 
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settlement.*’ 5 Bui ii may well be that Ouseley himself was unwilling to 
jeopardize his pleasing reception by the Russians; the Tsar had given 
him ‘the Grand Gordon of St. Alexander Nevski in Brilliants and 
thanked me in the most handsome manner for the services I rendered 
him in Persia'."* So he was not sorry to leave the business of negotiation 
to the Iranian Ambassador. Mirza Abu’l Hasan Khan, who arrived in 
St. Petersburg on to April iBt*,. In the meantime Ouseley settled down 
to enjoy himself for the winter at St. Petersburg, while continuing to 
draw his pay and allowances as Ambassador. Ouscley’s haughtiness to 
his subordinates was equalled only by his fawning delight in the 
company of those of high position; he might have been the very model 
for Jane Austen's Mr. Collins 

His Imal return to Kngland bore the inimitable Ouseley hallmark. 
His h neb-developed sense of the dignity of his position led him to 
request a Irigalc to be sent to fetch him. The Admiralty refused and 
filtered him a horse-transport instead. Much mortified, Ouseley 
refused this filler and was thereupon told to hire a boat and return to 
Kngland promptly because the British Government would not pay his 
salary any longer. The details ofOusrlcy's diplomatic career were now 
coming under t lose scrutiny in Kngland; in particular, the Definitive 
Treaty w as being heavily criticized and the President of the Board of 
Control, Bu< Liiigliainshirc, was seriously annoyed about it.'* 7 Deeply 
hurl by this criticism Ouseley complained: ‘Certainly there never was a 
man whose unceasing exertions almost at the sacriitee of his life, have 
been so itidillcrcniK mrived, and whose acts havr been so unfortu¬ 
nately misunderstood and hastilv condemned. ,nK But he had to refurn 
to Kngland where he arrived on j; July. That was the end of his 
diplomats eaieer. In 1H i<i hr was made a Privy Councillor, but his last 
career was that of Orientalist, in which he won considerable distinc¬ 
tion. He was one of the founders of the Royal Asiatic Society in 1823 
and ol the Oriental Translation Committe in 1828. He became chair¬ 
man of the latter organization and in 1842, first President of the Society 
for the Publication of Oriental Texts. 

I have given so much space to Ouseley's absurdities not merely 
because they arr entertaining, although that is not a bad reason, but 
because of their.signiiicance in the history ofBritish relations with Iran. 
It is not only that Ousrlry's incompetence was damaging to 
Anglo-Iranian relations but because his presence there is a revealing 
commentary on the British altitude to the Iranian alliance. That so 
fantastic a figure should have been sent to Iran and left so long with 
virtually no instructions nor any rral scrutiny of his actions until too 
late indicates a profound lack ofBritish interest in Iran. The defence of 
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India had ceased to be an issue and the Indian Government, which did 
not want the Iranian alliance, had been squeezed out of control of 
affairs in Iran. The Company was merely left with most of the bill. As 
Minto’s successor, Lord Hastings complained: ‘Without any means of 
curtailing the prodigality of the ambassador or of determining the 
propriety of expenditures quite unconnected with the interests of India, 
we are bound to answer the bills drawn upon us by Sir Gore Ouseley . ,6v 
Ouseley’s policies in Iran were guided principally by European inter¬ 
ests and these were very slight—he had only to tie up the loose ends of 
Jones’s mission and to do what little he could in Iran to ensure the 
victory of Allied arms over Napoleon. What happened to Iran in the 
process was of little consequence to the Government in London. The 
notion which Jones and others developed of building up Iran as a 
permanent strong buffer was never of interest in Whitehall and gradu¬ 
ally fell from view. 

The grumbles of the Indian Government, of the Company, and the 
Board of Control about the state of the Iranian alliance focused in an 
attack upon Ouseley’s Definitive Treaty. They thought it too vague, 
too likely to involve Britain in the internal affairs of Iran, and too 
expensive; they wanted to get rid of the subsidy as soon as possible. 7 " 
Prodded by Buckinghamshire, the Foreign Office was eventually 
obliged to investigate the state of Iranian relations. It was then decided 
to refuse ratification on the perfectly accurate grounds that the treaty 
introduced new engagements which were not in conformity with the 
Preliminary Treaty. 71 Further changes were sought with the objects of 
limiting applications for British help; removing clauses which might 
rxeite Russian jealousy (for example that in which Britain agreed to 
assist in the establishment of an Iranian navy on the Caspian); and 
modifying articles which threatened to involve Britain in the internal 
affairs of Iran. This last object involved the elimination of Ouseley’s 
prized Article 11 which made Abbas Mirza a party to the treaty. Article 
12 by which Britain agreed to assist Iran to inrrease her territory', so 
implying an ininlended offensive alliance, was also to go. 72 Finally, the 
subsidy was to end from the date of the Gulistan Treaty and all the 
Company's officers and men in Iran were to be withdrawn. 1 ’ In short, 
the whole policy of British support for Iranian modernization was to be 
abandoned, together with Ouseley's wilder fancies. 

To negotiate the new changes a special agent was sent to Tehran to 
assist Morier. This was Henry Ellis, Buckinghamshire’s illegitimate 
son and private secretary, who had previously accompanied the mis¬ 
sion of Nicholas Hankey Smith to Sind and Malcolm’s third mission to 
Iran and who, through his subsequent service at the India Board and as 
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Ambassador in Tehran, was to contribute largely to British polity in 
the Middle East. On his way to Iran. Ellis encountered the Iranian 
Ambassador in Istanbul and for the first time saw a Persian copy of 
the written bond which Ousriey had executed in 1813 to persuade the 
Shah to accept the Gulistan settlement. Suspiciously, Ouseley had not 
sent a copy to England 14 Ellis was astonished to discover that in the 
bond the termination of the subsidy payments was made conditional 
upon the ratification ofthc Treaty of Gulistan and (■>) the restoration of 
the conquered territories. Ouseley later asserted that in the original 
draft, made on the back of the letter from Rtishchev in whirh the 
Russian Commander had set out his terms, he had written or (.u) and it 
was this which the Shah had approved. The error, he thought had 
probably crept into the fair copy which he had given to Abbas Mirza 
and upon whit li the Iranian claims were based. 7 ' Without the original 
draft it is impossible to decide if Ouseley was telling the truth, but the 
evidenc e suggests that lie was not. The readiness with which the Shah 
accepted the bond suggests that it met the point on which he was 
demanding assurances and them version certainly did not do so. Also 
that a diplomatist and good Persian scholar could make such a blunder 
on so crucial a point is diflicult to belirve. There seems little doubt 
that Ouseley cheated the Iranians. In any erase the Iranians were 
sure that (hey had a perfectly good claim to the continuation of the 
subsidy 

The question of the bond left Ellis in a quandary. Hr was instructed 
loinlorm the Iranians that the subsidy had already ended nearly a year 
brlbie. He put the matter to Morier when they met at the Iranian 
frontier on 13 August 1814. They then derided that they must take the 
position that the bond itself was not binding and that Ouseley had 
exceeded his powers in issuing it. This was a diflicult position in view of 
the title and prestige which had been given to Ouseley's embassy, but 
they bad little alternative, since they knew that their Government 
would not be bound by Ouseley's action. 71 ’ 

The bond remained a stumbling-block throughout the negotiations. 
The Iranian negotiators, not surprisingly, accused the British of bad 
faith. But. unlike Ouseley. Morier and Ellis stood firm and the Iranians 
eventually agreed to accept the proposed modifications in the 
Definitive Treaty. But they still refused to sign the new treaty without 
some satisfaction over the question of the bond. Morier and Ellis still 
refused to recognize the bond and in the end the Britons prevailed in the 
compromise which was found. The Iranian ministers would sign the 
treaty, provided that Ellis would return to England with a request for 
Britain to reconsider her position on the bond.” With this obvious 
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escape alley open, Ellis agreed and the Treaty of Tehran of 1814 was 
born. 

The 1814 Treaty formed the basis of British relations with Iran until 
1838. The most important articles were numbered 1,4, t>. and <j. Article 
1 contained Iran’s major obligations. By it Iran declared all alliances 
contracted with European powers which were in a stale of hostility 
with Britain to be null and void. She undertook to oppose the passage of 
any European army into Iran or India and to refuse entry to the 
nationals of any European country ’entertaining a design of invading 
India or being at enmity with Great Britain whatever'. Iran also 
undertook to use her influence to persuade the rulers of Khiva, Tartar), 
Bukhara, Samarqand, etc., to oppose the passage of any European 
army preparing to invade India. Britain's major obligations were 
contained in articles 4 and 6. By article 4 the Governor-General of 
India agreed, if any European nation invaded Iran, either to send a 
military force to Iran or to pay an annual subsidy of 200.000 tomans 
(£110.000). This liability, however, was conditional upon Iran not 
being the aggressor. By article (i Britain undertook, in the event of war 
between Iran and any European power which was at peace with 
Britain, to oiler mediation and. if that failed, to pay the subsidy for the 
duration of the war. 11 was unclear whether this obligation was affected 
by the question of who was the aggressor and the doubt was to cause 
trouble in 182b. 

Little consideration was given to article q at the time the treaty was 
made. By it Britain undertook not to interfere in any war between Iran 
and Afghanistan unless both parlies desired her mediation. In 1838 this 
article became of great importance and inquiries were then made into 
its origins, but nothing could be discovered. 7 " The article first appears 
as article 7 in the Preliminary Treaty of 1809, when Britain agreed not 
to take part in any war between Iran and Afghanistan except to 
mediate at the request of both parties. At the time Jones commented 
that the article could be amended if it conflicted with any engagements 
which were made by the simultaneous mission of Mountstuart Elphins- 
tone to Kabul. 7 * The article reappeared as articlr 6 of Ouseley’s 
Definitive Treaty of 1812. Ouseley then mentioned that the Iranian 
ministers had raised objections to the article on the grounds that since 
the treaty specified elsewhere that Iran should assist Britain against 
Afghanistan (a survival of Malcolm’s original 1801 Treaty) it was 
unreasonable that Britain should refuse to help Iran against Afghanis¬ 
tan. Ouseley. however, did not yield this point since Minto had 
instructed him to guard against introducing into the treaty any 
engagements which were inconsistent with the alliance which had been 
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negotiated with Afghanistan.*" On this evidence it seems possible that 
the article was introduced as an escape clause by which Britain could 
evade claims by Iran for help against Afghanistan. This argument is 
reinforced by the fact that Jones's original treaty was presented for 
tactical reasons as a modification of the 18«u Treaty which had grown 
out of the idea of using Iran as a counterbalance I o Afghanistan. In this 
case it would have lieen sensible to have preserved as much of the old 
treaty as possible and to have introduced new articles to nullify the less 
desirable consequences of the old. But against this argument there is 
the point that Jones had no instructions to pul in such an article and 
to have omitted it altogether would have left Britain greater discretion. 
On balance, therefore, it seems likely that the article was originally 
introduced at the request of the Iranian ministers, who in 1809 
may have been concerned by reports of Elphinstone’s mission to 
Kabul. 

Like Topsy. the 181.} Treats ‘just growed'. It was the result of 
repealed modihealinns of die 1H01 Agreement carried out under con- 
staullv (hanging circumstances. Wellesley's original purpose in Iran 
had been lo give himself the opportunity to reconstruct the north¬ 
western defences n! Bengal. Even when it was signed, the 1801 Treaty 
was out ol date. Two quite different impulses had Bern substituted for 
the original purpose. (>nc was ihe defence of India against France and 
the other was the preservation of the European balance. The first of 
these new impulses had also disappeared almost before the treaty was 
signed. The Frew li danger lapidiy declined and the Russian threat had 
nrvci been regarded seriously. Minin himself had derided that for the 
defence of India fie preferred Malcolm's Gulf strategy to the Iranian 
buffer. The second impulse lasted longer: first Iran was to be kept in the 
war to support ihe ( Mtomans and then she was to be got out to help the 
Russians. But by the end of 1813 Iran seemed to have very little lo do 
with the European balance of power. 

By 1814 the sensible course would have been to have terminated an 
alliance which no one wanted and which was increasingly an embar¬ 
rassment. This course was not taken for various reasons. First of all the 
division ofcontrol and linance meant that one majoi impetus 10 termi¬ 
nation was lost. Also certain vested interests had lieen built up which 
were attached to the idea of the alliance—most notably those men who 
were employed in Iran. But most important of all. Britain had drifted 
into the assumption of obligations to divest herself of which w'ould have 
required a greater effort than to drift on. So a compromise was devised 
by which the re-negotiation whittled down the obligations as far as 
possible and ihe cost of thr mission was rut down to the minimum. The 
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subsidy was ended, the officers and sergeants withdrawn, and a tiny 
mission replaced the splendours of Ouscley’s embassy. 

The consequences of the decision to continue the alliance in this 
castrated form were damaging to both parties. Britain was left with still 
extensive commitments and neither the will nor the capacity to fulfil 
them. Ever since Manesty’s mission it had been quite clear both that 
Iran wanted help only against Russia and that Britain never wanted to 
provide such assistanee. Britain had agreed to do so as a quid pro quo at 
a time when her hostile relations with Russia made it possible for her to 
give such help, but now that the older harmony between the two 
European powers had seemingly been restored. Britain would help 
Iran no more. Nevertheless, Britain had done enough to rouse Russian 
suspicions of her intentions in Iran. From the time of Gudcvirh 
onwards Russian generals and diplomatists found it convenient to 
blame malignant French and British influence for their own reverses in 
Iran, Iranians fostered this helieffor their own purposes. Thus, in 1815, 
the Iranian agent in Istanbul. Mustafa Aga, brother of Husayn Aga, 
iiiiorrned the Russian Ambassador. Italinsky, that Britain was oppos¬ 
ing closer ton tacts between Russia and Iran; that Britain had tried to 
prevent the sending of an Iranian Ambassador to St. Petersburg; and 
that when obliged to accept the embassy. Britain had Ibreed Mirza Haji 
to select not the man he wanted, but Mirza Abu'l Hasan Khan, who 
would not act in accordance with the Shah's wish to give priority to 
links with Russia. 1 " Russians, anachronistic ally viewing Britain's 
Indian Empire as essentially a commercial empire, attributed Britain’s 
alleged desire to dominate Iran, to concern for the Indian trade. 
Enlarging on this. Rumyantsev discerned a British desire to dominate 
the Caspian trade, a mistaken conclusion, which may be seen to lie at 
the root of subsequent Russian policy in Turkestan.* 2 This erroneous 
contemporary Russian view of British polity in Iran, seemingly 
confirmed by the equally mistaken interpretations of British policy in 
Iran by subsequent British historians, have provided the basis for 
a false interpretation of British policy by Soviet historians. Much 
valuable work has been done by Soviet scholars on this period of 
history, notably that by Professor A. R. loannisyan, but comments 
on British policy have been misleading; a predisposition to a theoreti¬ 
cal bias has been emphasized by a failure in the interpretation of 
archival material.* 3 That the principal ingredient of British policy 
was foolishness and not Machiavellianism seems to have eluded Soviet 
writers. 

For Iran the consequences of her association with Britain were still 
worse. British promises had inclined her to continue a war she could 
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not win, to miss opportunities to make peace and, finally, to conclude an 
unsatisfactory peace. Without a study of the Iranian archives it is 
diDicult to be sure how much inlluencr Britain actually had upon these 
decisions. It was once supposed that Britain had had a large influence 
on the Ottoman decision to make peace in i8rj, but recent research has 
shown that the Ottomans made up their own minds. It may be that 
future historians will place more emphasis on internal Iranian fartors. 
Bui there is one significant difference between the Ottoman and Ira¬ 
nian situations: the terms available to the Ottomans in 1808 to 1809 
were materially worse than tlirv obtained in 1812. for the Iranians the 
terms they might have had bclorr 181? were probably better than those 
which thev obtained in ill 13. Talish could certainly have been saved. 
Ottoman peace tactics could be said to have been in the Ottoman 
interest; Iranian taetics were not in the interests of Iran. Until new 
evidence appears it would seem reasonable to suppose thaf British 
influence did play a considerable and maleficent part in Iranian policy 
during these years. The kindest action in 1814 would have been to have 
turned Iran loose to digest the lessons of her expensive education in the 
intricacies of European diplomacy; instead she was encouraged to 
cherish further hopes ofBriti.sh helpand in ili-jb to return for a yet more 
expensive lesson in the same subject. 

It will be useful at this point to anticipate some of the material 
presented in Chapter r , and to consider British policy in Iran as part of 
British police in the whoir area from the -Mediterranean to the Indian 
frontier. 

During the years 1708 to 18if, British policy in the countries to the 
north-west of British India resembles a tug-of-war between two 
diametrical!} opposed considerations. One of these was the defence of 
India and the other was the balance of power in Europe. These consid¬ 
erations underlay all the distortions imposed by the contestants, 
whether they were members of the Cabinet or the executive agents in 
the countries concerned. At the one extreme, British policy in all those 
areas which were accessible from the Mediterranean was dominated by 
European considerations; the Indian Government was neither con¬ 
sulted nor interested. At the other extreme, in those areas directly 
contiguous with the British Indian frontier, Indian policies were 
dominant, even if they were formulated in a manner suggestive of a 
relationship with events in F-uropc. The true area of conflict is the 
intervening area. Of this area we can dismiss that part which was of 
little interest to either party, namely the southern and western coasts of 
Arabia. On the Arabian shores of the Gulf the Indian Governments 
were left to dispute about their policies. The crucial conflicts took place 
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over Iraq, Iran, and Afghanistan, and il is possible to distinguish three 
stages in the problem. 

In the first stage, from 1798 until 1806. the Indian Government is 
dominant and the main consideration is the problem of Indian defence; 
in London men saw no direct clash between the defence of India and 
the problems of European diplomacy. Wellesley, however, saw no 
threat to India from the north-west; the main danger to the security of 
the British possessions proceeded from within India—from Mysore 
and from the Maralhas. Consequently hr took but a perfunctory inter¬ 
est in the countries of the north-west: Iraq he left to Henry Dundas; 
Afghanistan il was convenient to present as a hostile power; and Iran 
was useful only as a diversion which would help to endorse the opinion 
of the threats from Afghanistan and France which he found it conve¬ 
nient to affect. Certainly he appeared uninterested in creating any 
permanent buffer system, in marked contradistinction to his policy in 
India, where he always built for posterity. 

The second stage is dominated by the effort of Minto to create a 
system of distant defence in the north-west which would serve the needs 
of British India. Unlike Wellesley, Minto believed in the danger from 
France, and he gave his main attention to problems outside India. His 
Governor-Generalship is notable for the expeditions to Java and 
Mauritius and for the great surge of diplomatic activity which he 
directed to the countries of the north-west. Within India he did not seek 
expansion. Apart from his almost accidental advance to the Satlej, he 
was content to uphold the Cornwallis and Barlow settlement, and 
rejected a magnificent opportunity to overthrow it. Whatever judge¬ 
ment may be made upon his estimates of the threat to the security of 
British India, it is clear that the policy which he evolved in the north¬ 
west was shaped primarily by an impression of the needs of Indian 
defence. W'hat this policy amounted to was a powerful, independent 
position in the Gulf, a buffer state in Afghanistan, good relations with 
Lahore which would permit the operation of Company’s forces in 
advance, and, if possible, similar good relations with Sind. This policy 
was shaped by various officials and most notably by John Malcolm; 
Elphinstone would have taken it rather further and annexed Sind and 
the Panjab. # * The distinctive feature of this basic strategy was that it 
was all within the capabilities of the Indian Government; by its adop¬ 
tion British India could depend entirely on her own. She would be 
emancipated from reliance upon other, more distant and uncertain 
states such as Iraq and Iran. Still more, she would be freed from the 
besetting complications of European politics. To make Iraq into a 
buffer state would have involved its separation from the Ottoman 
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Empire, a move which ran so directly counter to Britain's policy in 
Europe that Minto could not contemplate such a move. To make Iran 
into a buffer state involved all the problems attendant upon the ques¬ 
tion of Russia. In Iraq and Iran London must claim the overriding 
voice. 

The second stage also saw the assertion of the second considera¬ 
tion—that of the balance of power in Europr. The growth of the 
realization that the problems of British Indian action in Iran could not 
be divorced from the problems of Europe can be traced from Manesty’s 
suggestion of a mission to Russia, through to the final amendment of 
the Treaty of I ehran. in that process it is instructive to compare two 
dispatches which wrre written by Robert Dundas. In the first, in 
September 1H07, he had made the defence of India the primary consid¬ 
eration atid had urged upon Minto a policy of general alliances in the 
countries of the tintt)i-west. In the second, two years later, hr 
renounced this strategy. Minto's policy of creating a general confeder¬ 
acy of all the states between ihr Jamna and thr Caspian in order to 
dcleat the plans of France and Russia w as, he argued, based upon the 
faulty assumption that Iran was hostile. Jones’s success in Iran had 
therefore made the whole system unnecessary. Iran was ‘the great 
hinge upon which the whole system turns'. In addition the confederacy 
was undesirable- because existing conflicts between the states involved 
made it unstable. Minto should look not to alliances but merely to the 
col lection of'information and the acquisition of influence. In thr long 
run allidiic es might be possible, but for the lime being, all that could be 
hoped was that the stales concerned could, by desultory opposition, so 
weaken an invading army as to give the British forces a better chance of 
defeating it when it arrived in India.*' Information and influence thus 
became a face saving lormula enabling Dundas to withdraw from his 
previous siratcg\ and were used as suc h by Minto. The formula could 
not conceal the fact that Dundas had shifted the basis of his strategic 
analysis. Instead of a slratrgx based upon the defence ollndia he had 
adopted that policy which maximized the importance of European 
interests. The consequence of the London intervention in favour of the 
Iranian alliance and its related policies was to impose upon the Indian 
Government a defensive strategy which it did not want. British India 
acquired an undcsired alliance w ith Iran, an unsatisfactory position in 
Iraq, no real power in the Gulf, and no alliance with Afghanistan. Only 
in the treaty with Lahore did Indian interests dictate the final form of 
the settlement. 

The third stage, which covers the period 1810 to 1815, saw thr loss of 
any interest in the area. Minto had never been really interested in 
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permanent defensive arrangements; he had always been obsessed by 
the short-term threat from France. Now saddled with a system which 
he did not want he made little effort to preserve it. In London the Court 
and India Board sympathized. Financial claims again reasserted them¬ 
selves. No dangers either from the north-west, or from the sea. or from 
within India, which would justify large continuing military expenses, 
were seen to exist. Accordingly: ‘we are convinced of the absolute 
necessity of an immediate reduction of these (military) expenses, even 
at the hazard, if unavoidable, of some degree of security,’ 116 The Foreign 
Office was not prepared to stand against this pressure. Ministers had 
never seen the Iranian alliance as a vital clement in Indian defence, but 
as an adjunct, useful or embarrassing, of the European diplomatic 
system. After ill 12 Iran was certainly an embarrassment and the 
Foreign Office were therefore willing to listen to the complaints of the 
East India Company that it was called upon to pay for a system of 
defence that it did not want and which was irrelevant to its ostensible 
purpose. It was in the light of these views that the British connection 
with Iran was brutally hacked down to a more appropriate size. 

The consequence of the diplomatic activity of 1798 to 1815 was that 
no permanent system for the forward defence of India emerged. The 
apparent triumph of the Iranian buffer system was an illusion. In 
reality it was founded not upon the needs oflndian defence, but upon 
those of the European balance. The rival system of forward defence, 
which was designed in India, failed, partly because it conflicted with 
European considerations and partly because there was not enough 
sense of the need for a permanent system of defence to reinforce the 
short-term problem of France. The effects of the failure to construct a 
permanent system were to be extremely damaging when a new threat 
from Russia emerged some years later. When that took place strategists 
had neither a policy nor a tabula rasa with which to work. Instead they 
had the uncertain fragments of an ancient battlefield. 
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hi 1H1 •, British interest in Iran sank to its lowest point since iHirfi. The 
subsidy had ceased and the ofiicers were withdrawn; only a few 
sergeants on special duties remained. Attempts by Abbas Mirza to 
rrrruil Biitish ofiicers directly were discouraged: officers on half pay 
were advised not to accept posts in Iran because of possible complica- 
:ions in Anglo - Russian relations. 1 Instead Iran was forced to accept 
French and Italian instructors from the debris of Napoleon’s armies. 
The status of the British mission was also reduced. Morier and Ellis 
had advised that an agent oflowcr rank was preferable to a Minister 
Plenipotentiary with inadequate allowances. 2 Morier did not want the 
post: ‘In Persia,’ he wrote, ’there is nothing to attach the heart.” In his 
place the Foreign Office appointed Henry Willock as charge d’affaires. 

Willock was a former Madras cavalry officer, who had been brought 
to Iran by Jones. He had served as Persian translator under Ouseley 
and had been promoted to interpreter by Morier and Ellis. His con¬ 
tinuous service in Iran, his excellent knowledge of Persian (he was a 
line Persian poet) allied to his abilities gave him more insight into the 
situation in Iran than that possessed by any of his predecessors and his 
reports contained much better information, despite the fact that his 
staff was so tiny. It consisted only of his brother George (another fluent 
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Persian-speaker) and a surgeon. Willock certainly represented thr best 
bargain Britain had so far had in Iran. Unfortunately no one wanted 
him. The Indian Government was uninterested in thr Iranian alliance 
and regarded Willock as a Foreign Office man vaguely tarred with the 
Jones brush. In 1818 Canning instructed Hastings: 'to continue to 
avoid all interference in thr politics of that Kingdom and all interest 
with the King and Royal Family of Persia, beyond the interchange of 
civilities and general expressions of good will'. 4 The Foreign Office saw 
him as a necessary evil. The Prince Regent saw him as the source of an 
occasional bottle of Shiraz wine. 

The main problems of Anglo-Iranian relations arose from the ter¬ 
ritorial settlement made under the Treaty of Gulislan. Britain had 
undertaken to mediate on behalf of Iran. Following Ouseley's perfunc¬ 
tory efforts at St. Petersburg, the duty was inherited by the British 
Ambassador, Lord Cathrart (1812-ni), who returned to St. Peters¬ 
burg with the Tsar in November 18 if,. Cathrart had no success in his 
efforts to persuade Russia to make territorial concessions. The Iranian 
Ambassador to Russia. Mirza Abu'l Hasan Khan, complained that 
this was because Cathcart did not try hard enough and asked unsuc¬ 
cessfully to be allowed to go to London to plead Iran's case himself.' 
Abu’l Hasan did Cathcart an injustice. In fact Cathcart and his secret¬ 
ary, Walpole, were among the very few Britons who pressed fora policy 
to contain Russian expansion during this period. In September 1814 
Walpole advocated an Ottoman-Iranian alliance against Russia 
because of the long-term danger to India." In a dispatch written in 
November iHib Cathcart also expressed considerable sceptirism about 
Russian assurances. Russia, he argued, aimed at dominating Iran with 
a view to opening trade with India and the idea of posing a military 
threat to India which could counterbalance the menace ofBritish naval 
power in the Baltic. In connection with this theory he mentioned the 
Russian recruitment of Colonel Drouville, a former member of Gar- 
danc’s mission. 7 The opposiuon to any British ar.don came from 
Castlereagh. 

Cathcart opened his discussions with the Tsar and with Nesselrode 
in February 1816. After some delay Nesselrode stated, in May 181 f>, 
that the matter would be referred to General A. P. Yrrmolov 
(1772-1861}, Governor-General of Georgia (1816-2 7), for decision. I n 
thr meanhme he rejected any British claim to ofTcr her good offices, 
firstly, because the matter had nothing to do with Britain and secondly, 
because, he claimed, Asiatic states responded to fear, not reason. 
Russia, he declared, would never admit the mediadon of other Euro¬ 
pean powers in her relations with Asian states.* Russia had accepted 
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British mediation in the peculiar situation of r 81 solely for the purpose 
of concluding the Gulistan T rcaty. While reserving the British position 
in theory, Castlereagh accepted the Russian verdict in practice and 
British representations were suspended in 1817 for the duration of 
Yermolov's mission to Tehran. 

The announced purpose of Yermolov’s mission was to report on the 
value of the disputed territory. On the basis of Yermolov's judgement 
Alexandei would decide which, if any. districts might be returned to 
Iran " Ycrmulov was instructed to do what he could to solace the Shah 
while surrendering nothing of importance to Iran. In fact, far from 
discussing possible concessions by Russia. Yermolov appeared to be, as 
Cathcart had warned, far more interested in extending the Russian 
frontier to the Aras river. Yermolov decided that all the districts which 
she held were vital for Russia and recommended that nothing should be 
given bark to Iran With a mixture of threats and flattery Yermolov 
gained the partial agreement ol'Falh Ali to this course of action, but the 
Governor-Genera! unnpletely alienated Abbas Mirza. 1 " 

Willot k's attempt to intervene in the discussions between Yermolov 
and the Iranian Government was stopped by Castlereagh who 
instructed him to "coniine himself to the collecting and transmitting of 
the most correct intelligence, and to the maintaining to the utmost of 
his power thr most cordial Friendship and good understanding be¬ 
tween the Crowns of Kngland and Persia'. 11 Castlereagh himself merely 
renewed British representations to Russia in 1818 and i8t<» and then 
finally dropped the embarrassing topic. Far from assisting Iran. British 
intervention may have operated to the detriment of the interests of that 
stale brtausc, by exaggerating the strength of British influence in Iran, 
Yermolov was able to strengthen his argument that nothing should be 
returned to the (Jaiars. As lor Willock, he had learned his lesson. 
Subsequently he wrote that he understood the duties of the British 
representative at 1 ehran to be "to prevent the possibility of any discus¬ 
sion arising with Russia out of the proceedings of their agents in this 
country'. 1- ’ 

The Iranian Government had still not correctly interpreted the clear 
signals of the direction of Castlercagh’s policy and persisted in the 
belief that the problem lay with the agents of British policy. In 1818 the 
Iranian Government, despite British objections, decided to send Mirza 
Abu’l Hasan Khan back to London, both to try to establish exactly 
what British views wen 1 and to seek compensation for the failure to 
implement Ouseley’s bond. 1 ' Willock also reported that the envoy was 
instructed to try to persuade the British Government to return control 
of the mission to India. 14 Probably, however, this last was merely to test 
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Willock’s reaction. The future conduct of Iranian ministers made it 
dear that they did not want to be returned to the care of an uncaring 
Indian Government. 

Casdereagh politely brushed off the new Iranian approach. Abu’l 
Hasan’s request for clarification of the British Government’s attitude 
was met by a promise that a new British minister would be sent to 
Tehran ‘with full Explanations and friendly Assurances'. But he was 
neither told the name of the new minister nor when he would come and 
there is no evidence that Casdereagh ever seriously considered replac¬ 
ing Willock. Nor did Abu'l Hasan obtain further British help against 
Russia. At Aix-la-Chapelle in 1819 Casdereagh made his last token 
offer of British good offices to Alexander, but with no result. In fact 
Casdereagh made it clear to Abu’l Hasan that Britain had no intention 
of jeopardizing her European interests for the sake of an Asian frontier 
dispute. The only success that the Iranian envoy could show was a 
promise that the East India Company would pay a claim of 100.000 
tomans for arrears of subsidy. 15 Even this was unsatisfactory since the 
Company did not want to pay it. The Court did not authorize the 
payment until 1820 and then Hastings delayed payment. Iri July 1821 
Willock reported that Abbas Mirza was ‘becoming excessively im¬ 
patient and importunate' on the subject 16 and in September Willock 
succumbed to the continual pressure and agreed to pay the demanded 
sum in advance of instructions. This promise was in the hope of 
persuading the Iranians not to attack Baghdad, but he failed in his 
purpose.” War broke out between Iran and thr Ottomans and was 
brought to an end in 1823 only by Anglo-Russian pressure. 

The Iranian-Ottoman war has a number of points of interest in the 
context of Anglo-Iranian relations. The British failure to prevent the 
war is a sign of the diminution of British influence; Castlereagh’s lesson 
was at last beginning to be understood in Tehran. The war also 
represents the increase of Russian influence; as the hopes of British 
mediation declined, so the Iranians came to consider the chances of 
making the best bargain which they could with Russia. In 1816 Cath- 
cart had suggested that Russia would try to persuade Iran in seek 
compensation for her losses in the north in a contest with the Ottomans 
and the evidence suggests that the hope of winning Russian support 
was one motive in Abbas Mina’s decision. In fact in the end Russia 
joined Britain in opposing the war. Finally, the war also suggests the 
distance which British policy had traversed since 1809 when Jones and 
Adair had contemplated an Ottoman-Iranian alliance against Russia. 
Now, in 1821, Britain failed to prevent a war between the two countries 
which earlier had been seen as constituting a barrier to Russia. Still 
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more, after the war. when the possibility of an Ottoman-Iranian 
alliance against Russia w as again brought forward, the British Ambas¬ 
sador at the Porte. Lord Strangford (1821-4), exerted himself to per¬ 
suade the Ottomans to reject a proposal which might embroil them 
with Russia. 

The crisis in Anglo-Iranian relations came to a head in 182a. 
Despite his agreement. Willork had not paid the subsidy arrears in 
1821, and the Shah tried to ex tract them by issuing a bill on Willock for the 
amount, in ordci to cover a gambling debt. When Willock refused to 
pay the Shah accused him of having appropriated the money to finance 
his own private trading ventures and threatened the British representa¬ 
tive’s tile. Willock promptly withdrew from Iran, leaving his brother in 
charge, and returned to London, in July 1822. holly pursued by an 
Iranian Ambassador. Mirza Saleh, who had been sent by Abbas Mirza 
with a siring of complaints. 

The new Foreign Secretary. George Canning, decided to get rid of 
the whole embarrassing relationship hv handing Iran hark to the 
charge of the F.ast India Company. IK Not surprisingly, however, he did 
not slate his true reasons, but disguised them by various arguments 
purporting to show the advantages of Indian control. Although partly 
bogus, these arguments are ol interest for the light which they shed on 
the conflict o! British interests in Iran. Canning set them out in a long 
letter to Charles Wvnn, the new President of the Board of Control, in 
which he proposed that the Company should send a new, splendid 
mission to Tehran: 

The obiects of the intercourse with Persia arr principally, if not purely 
Asiatick The mixed character ol the Russian Government as a European and 
Asialiek power, and the projects against India ... attributed to the Govern¬ 
ment of France with which Persia was in the year 1809 in dose alliance, 
biought Persia, as ii were, within the riicle of European politicks: and natur¬ 
ally suggested the consideration whether the Embassy to that Court might be 
more advantageously an Indian or European mission. 

The events which have since occurred and the present state both of Euro¬ 
pean ami Asiatic k Politicks seem to restore the question to the state in which it 
originally stood, before Bonaparte's projects of invasion against our East 
Indian possessions were in agitation 

Whether Russia herself may not have adopted and may not hereafter 
attempt to pul into practice the designs which Bonaparte entertained and 
abandoned it is not now necessary to discuss. It seems to be suflicient for the 
present that it is with a view to India chiefly that a good understanding with 
Persia is matter of importance, and it seems to follow that an Asiatick mission 
to an Asiatick court would, for objects essentially Asiatick, be more expedient 
than the maintenance of a charge d'affaires from London in competition with 
the Russian Minister of higher rank and allowances. 1 * 
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The apparent belated recognition of the merit of Minto’s arguments is 
misleading; Canning’s true reason was disclosed in 1826 when he wrote 
that his object was ‘not to strengthen but to relax the bonds of a most 
inconvenient compact’. 2 " His policy was no different from that of 
Castlcreagh. 

The Company's reaction was mixed. The Court of Directors, despite 
misgivings, accepted the proposal, but the Indian Government, which 
was not consulted, was strongly opposed. India did not want to rontrol 
the mission and the Governor-General. Lord Amherst, made a pro¬ 
longed and determined effort to force the Foreign Office to reverse its 
decision. He pointed out that the Indian Government could not dare to 
oppose Russia on its own initiative. At the same time: 

So important a subject as the security of the British possessions in the bast 
from invasion dirough Persia by an enemy possessing the gigantic powers and 
resources of Russia must ever be an objec t of permanent consideration to the 
authorities at home. It must rest with them to determine the justice as well as 
the policy of dictating to the Court of St. Petrrsburgh the roursr she is to 
pursue with regard to Persia at the risk of war with Great Britain .- 1 

His protest and his appeal to the value placed on the possession of India 
by Britain were in vain. Canning insisted that the Indian Government 
should accept control of relations with Iran. Amherst was forced to give 
way, but the Indian Government’s views were still more clearly stated: 

We would take the liberty of observing in this place that unless we greatly 
misapprehend the real nature and interests of thr British mission at the Court 
of Persia, our intercourse with that state may be said to have for its object 
matters much more intimately concerned with European than Asiatic Policy 
It is true that the preservation of our Indian Empire from the assumed designs 
of Russia is die chief if not the only motive which induces us to endeavour to 
maintain a paramount influence at the Persian Court; but it is equally true 
that this is an Asiatic object in name only and must in reality be promoted and 
secured by the measures which in the wisdom of His Majesty's Ministers it 
may appear to them in communication with your Honourable Committee to 
adopt. No effectual measure, it is evident, to counteract the hostile designs of 
Russia, directed from Persia against India, could be undertaken by your 
Government in this Country, without the previous sanction and authority of 
the Home Authorities. 

In the Indian Government’s opposition to the proposed transfer new 
and important issues are raised. In the first place, there is a dear appeal 
to Britain’s sense of the value of India and the corollary that Britain 
must be prepared to make some sacrifices for its preservation. Second, 
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there is, reversing Canning's view, the assertion that Britain’s Euro¬ 
pean interests must inevitably prevail in relations with Iran and that 
therefore it would be meaningless to transfer ostensible control of them 
to India. Third, there is in the arguments of both Canning and Amherst 
the assumption that any danger proceeds from Russia. Although in 
their slated views there is an implied disbelief in the alleged designs of 
Russia, their consideration and employment of the argument shows the 
rhange which was beginning to come over discussions of Indian 
defence The Russian threat is no longer the preserve of the lonely 
prophet, but the question has entered the centres of power. Neverthe¬ 
less, there is still a strong suspicion that the importance which Amherst 
attached to the Russian threat was the outcome of convenience rather 
than conviction. For there is a bogus element in the arguments of the 
Indian Government also. Amherst did not want the Iranian alliance at 
all. He accepted the assumptions of the Cull strategy; at the time that 
he made his protest British Indian forces had recently seized the island 
of (Jishm in the Gull and Amherst wanted to be allowed to keep it. For 
him a connection with the Tehran Government was an embarrass¬ 
ment. 

The Iranian Government also did not want the transfer and for long 
refused to an epl it. The Iranians were suspicious of the Company’s 
designs in tin Gulf, correctly believed that the Indian Government 
would be even less help than the Foreign OHice in the struggle with 
Russia; and disliked the clear implication of inferior status. The Shah 
complained that ‘hr has ridden an elephant too long to submit to their 
setting me to ride a Jackass'. 23 But in the end he gave way, in the hope, 
as Willoek wrote, that the good times of Sir John Malcolm, Sir Harford 
Jones, and Sir Gore Ouselrv were to be renewed, and that H. M. was to 
receive abundant and frequent presents'. 24 

The chosen Envoy of the Company was Sir John Kinneir Mac¬ 
donald. Macdonald was a disciple of Malcolm, who had himself been 
offered the post of Envoy in tltejj. Malcolm had refused because Can¬ 
ning would not give him Crown credentials. Macdonald had accom¬ 
panied Malcolm on his third mission to Iran, was related to him by 
marriage, and had adopted his political views. Over the years these had 
come to focus upon the Russian threat to India through Iran as a 
serious potential danger to the security of British India. It was es¬ 
pecially the arguments of Willoek and Malcolm which had wrought the 
change in British views on Russia which was noticed above. Mac¬ 
donald accepted this view and thought that a real effort to check 
Russian encroachments on Iran must be made through representations 
at St. Petersburg, a course which was also implied in Amherst’s let- 
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ters. 15 Bui this was precisely the course which C astir reagh and Can¬ 
ning had found so embarrassing ever since 1813 and which they had 
consistently sought to avoid. Canning conceded that in the long run 
Russia might pose a threat to British interests in India, but thought 
that the day should be postponed as long as possible. If there were no 
other political questions in the world it might be advisable to take 
precautionary measures and to warn Britain and Russia of the danger. 
'But it is quite another question whether a war with Russia in Europe 
would be a proper price to pay for this system of early precautions.' 26 
Once again Indian and European interests had come into conflict and 
once more Canning had asserted the prc-rminrncc of European inter¬ 
ests. His European policy was based upon securing the nr-operation of 
Russia in the settlement of the Greek question and he was not going to 
endanger that for the defence of India. So much indeed for the argu¬ 
ment, advanced by C. W. Crawley and others, that British policy in the 
Greek question was based upon the defence of the routes to India. It 
was instead rooted in the balance of European power which for Can¬ 
ning was always rtf primary concern. He might call in the New World to 
redress the balance of the Old, but he would never jeopardize the 
balance of the Old for the prospects of the Third World. 

The long argument between London. India, and Tehran consumed 
so much time that Macdonald did not reach the Shah's ramp until 3 
September 1 Haft, by which time Russia and 1 ran were again at war. The 
war was the outcome of the continued territorial disputes which had 
arisen from Gulistan. The new frontier had never been defined on the 
ground and the Iranians accused the Russians of wrongly occupying 
the district of Gokcheh. Attempts to persuade Russia to withdraw 
(ailed; the Russians would not receive an Iranian envoy and gave their 
own special Envoy to Tehran in 1826, Prince Menshikov, no authority 
to discuss the question; Willock's attempt to mediate failed. Finally, 
under strong pressure from religious groups, the Shah was almost 
compelled to order an attack on the Russian forces. 27 

Macdonald was immediately confronted with a demand for British 
assistance under the Treaty of Tehran. The Iranians claimed that the 
Russian occupation of Gokcheh constituted aggression. U nder article 4 
of the 1814 Treaty this gave them a claim to the subsidy, and under 
article 6 to mediation. Macdonald promptly temporized. Although he 
believed the Iranian claim was well founded, yet he foresaw the likeli¬ 
hood that to pay the subsidy would be regarded as an act of outright 
hostility by Russia. 2 " Meanwhile he dissuaded the Shah from sending 
his own Ambassador to pul the Iranian case in London and sent 
W'illock instead. 29 
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The question was decided not by the responsible minister, the 
President of the India Board, Charles Wynn (1775-1850), but by 
Canning. Wynn, a weak personality, despised by Canning and the 
Directors, who owed his appointment to his Grenville connections, was 
inclined to agree that Russia was the aggressor, but Canning brusquely 
overruled him. ‘I am sorry (or rather 1 am happy) to say that 1 cannot 
agree with you in thinking that the (m\u\ T'm drm has occurred under the 
last of the incredibly foolish treaties of which 1 enclose copies.' 3 " Rus¬ 
sia's occupation ol Gokchch was not aggression, but merely an 
encroachment to be discussed and which could not justify the Iranian 
attack Canning refused either to pay the subsidy or to mediate. He 
argued that under article t> the obligation to mediate was dependent 
upon Iran bring the victim of aggression.' 1 ‘Mr. Canning’, wrote 
Malcolm, appears, . . most anxious to shake ofTPersia.'” With justice, 
Wellington disagreed with Canning's curious interpretation of the 
treaty and. most reluctantly. Canning was persuaded to broach the 
subject of mediation with the Russian Ambassador. Prince Lieven, at 
Brighton in Jauuarv 18,7. Following his usual practice he first showed 
Lieven the dralt of his proposed note and when Lieven appeared 
unresponsive Canning husttlv dropped the subject. He wrote to Wynn: 
My own private opinion is certainly that Russia is right and that if 1 
were in her place, 1 would when Kngland began to talk of her treaty 
with Persia, send a General with a name ending in off or oursky to make 
a treaty with the King ofOude.'" Lieven’s reply came in a confidential 
memorandum given to Canning on d> February 1827 and its contents 
justified Canning's lears. Russia declined British mediation and stated 
that it was a principle of Russian policy not to admit the interference of 
other powers in Russian relations with Asiatic powers. The 1814 
Treaty ofTehran and, by implication, Britain were held to be probably 
responsible li>r Iranian aggression, as Iran expected to receive the 
subsidy apparently promised by the treaty. The memorandum con¬ 
cluded with a conventional renunciation of ‘aucunes vues ambilie- 
uses . After this Canning did not again raise the question of British 
good ofliers (for to this more humble role had mediation declined) until 
the summer of 1827. By that time they consisted of no more than an 
effort, simitar to that of Ouseley. to induce Iran to accept Russia’s 
terms. This duty was carried out with considerable devotion so that the 
terms obtained exceeded even the expectations of Russia. 

Iran lost the war which had begun in July 1826 with considerable 
success for her arms. A strangely nervous Yermolov was replaced by 
General 1 . F. Paskevich (1782-1856). In September 1826 the tide 
turned against Iran and in 1827 Paskevich captured Erivan and Nakh- 
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rhivan, and another Russian force occupied Abbas Mirza's provincial 
capital of Tabriz (13 October 1827). The Iranians were obliged 10 sue 
for peace which was concluded, with British assistance, at Turkoman- 
chai (q/22 February By this agreement Iran ceded to Russia the 

provinces of trivan and Nakhchivan, thereby firmly establishing the 
Russian frontier on the coveted Aras. Paskevich would have retained 
the Iranian province of Azerbaijan as well, but possibly fearing that 
such an appetite for conquest might provoke a European reaction, his 
Government overruled him. Had the Iranians continued the war Rus¬ 
sian policy was to break Azerbaijan into separate independent Kha¬ 
nates, but not to annex the province. 1 "' But a continuation of the war 
would have been an embarrassment to Russia because the lim es were 
needed for the war against the ()llomans which was declared in March 
1828. By the Treaty of Turkomanchai Russia also acquired other 
advantages including the right to nominate Consuls wherever they 
were required and Iran agreed to pay an indemnity of five million 
tomans (twenty million roubles or three million, five hundred thousand 
pounds). 36 

The indemnity imposed upon Iran provided Britain with an oppor¬ 
tunity to rid hcrselfoflhe last ofher embarrassing obligations under the 
1814 Treaty. The Shah needed money desperately; Russian troops 
were in occupation of most of Azerbaijan and would not depart until a 
substantial portion of the indemnity was paid. The idea that this was a 
rhancc to purchase the abrogation of the subsidy clauses appears to 
have orcurrcd to Macdonald and Wynn simultaneously in the autumn 
of 1827. and in 1828 the Iranian Government accepted an oiler tif two 
hundred thousand tomans for that purpose. 

No sooner had the Iranians agreed to the disembowelling of the 
treaty than they regretted it. With what seems a pathetic faith in so 
obviously ineffective an alliance they sought to keep it in being. The 
Iranian Government refused to ratify the abrogation agreement and 
offrred to repay the money. Abbas Mirza actually deposited the sum in 
the British treasury. Further, the Iranians were prepared to agree to a 
revision of the treaty if Britain found the old subsidy articles unaccept¬ 
able. They would replace them with a single article taking the form of a 
general declaration that if Iran were attacked by a European country 
which was at war with Britain, Britain would assist her with a military 
force or with money; or, if the European country concerned was not at 
war with Britain, Britain would offer mediation instead. 37 

Macdonald had a long and often comic battle to obtain his ends. 
Although he personally favoured the Iranian proposal, he was deter¬ 
mined to secure the ratification of the abrogation. He agreed to put 
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forward the proposed new article only if Iran would first abrogate the 
old. The Shah finally agreed to ratify, but then Abbas Mirza refused to 
surrender the ratification. When at last Abbas agreed to hand it over 
Macdonald could not persuade the Iranian ministers concerned to 
draw up the necessary documents. On one occasion Macdonald 
arranged a meeting to complete the work. The ministers first asked for 
food and sat at the British Knvoy's table for three hours; Abbas Mirza’s 
principal ministri, the Oa'itn mtujam, Mirza Abu’l Qasim Khan, com¬ 
posed poetry When at last the minister (who was in fact a most 
distinguished Persian poet) agieed to desist and attend to the transfer, 
he suddenly discovered that he had lorgoltcn his spectacles. The 
resourceful Macdonald lent him a pair, and at last the Oa'im ma</am 
began to write out the agreement. While he was so engaged Macdonald 
went out lor ten minutes with the othrr minister. Mirza Abu ‘1 Hasan 
Khan, to look at some horses. When they returned the (la 'm mai/am had 
gone.'" In the end Abbas Mirza gave up the ratification only when 
Russian pressure for the payment of the war indemnity forced him to 
withdraw the money whic h lie had deposited with Macdonald. Need¬ 
less to say. the Biiti.sh Government did not lake up thequeslion of the 
new arlic le. 

The events «>f ili.-h to iBjfl had provided further confirmation of the 
trend which had hern visible in British policy towards Iran since 1813. 
The lailurc to support Iran in ilkiband the evisceration of the treaty in 
iB jH had shown that Canning s new basis lor relations was a fraud. .Ail 
that bis action had done was to abet the persistent sell-deception of the 
Iranian ministers Bui now changes in (hr style and character of the 
British mission demons!rated finally that British interest in Iran was 
minimal. 

The In si obvious demonstration of British indifference was a drastic 
reduction 111 the scale ol the mission. In itla.i Canning had not only 
deceived Iran but also the Court of Directors. Cndcr the impression 
that the transfer was part of a striking new initiative in Iran the 
Direc tors had authorized an establishment equivalent to that of a 
first-class Residency in India The subsequent revelation of Canning's 
true views persuaded the Direc tors to inc lude the Iranian mission in the 
general economy drive which preceded the alxililion of the China trade 
monopoly. Between 1 Roland iK^H Britain had spent a total ofbetween 
three and fenn million pounds in Iran: the level of expenditure was now 
drastically reduced. In 1 15 7 Macdonald was told to reduce expenses to 
£i.ooo a month. In lHzc* members' allowances were reduced and the 
escort withdrawn. Macdonald protested at the reductions, and particu¬ 
larly at the threat to the detachment of officers and sergeants which he 
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had brought with him to train the Iranian army. If these were with¬ 
drawn, he complained, their place would be filled by Russians.* In fad 
Macdonald probably exaggerated the significance of the dctachmeni. 
Because of the Russo- Iranian hostilities it had scarcely been employed 
and the sergeants were usually drunk. The only man of influence was 
Captain Hart, who commanded Abbas Mirza's army and had acquired 
some personal influence in Azerbaijan. In >8ac» there was indeed a 
proposal that he should become the paymaster of the army, receiving 
assignments of provincial revenues for this purpose. If this proposal 
had been accepted no doubt there would have been a considerable 
increase of British influence, but Ellenborough, now at the Board of 
Control, rejected it because of the problems of expense and involve¬ 
ment in internal affairs." Hart died in 1830. at (he same time as 
Macdonald, and no British officer inherited his personal influence. 
Fearing the dispatch of yet another Iranian rmbassy to London, the 
Foreign Office sought to stem the economy drive, but although it was 
briefly halted by Ellenborough, its momentum continued. After Mac¬ 
donald's death in June 1830 the expenses of thr mission were further 
reduced and the new Envoy was allowed to give none of the traditional 
presents to mark his appointment. Fath Ali complained bitterly: They 
do what they like now. They think (he waters have passed over me.’ 41 

The decline of British prestige was accelerated by new troubles 
within the mission. Macdonald was an indifferent Envoy. His vanity 
was hurt by his humiliating position. The style of his dispatches was 
one calculated to infuriate their recipients. His judgement was poor; 
even as late as January 1830 hr still wrote of the unshakeable ascen¬ 
dancy of Britain in Iran and particularly of his own personal 
influence. 42 This must have puzzled those of his readers who recalled 
the dispatch of December 1828 in which he wrote of‘the perennial 
ascendancy of Russia'. But this earlier dispatch had been written 
primarily with a view to supporting his claim for credentials from the 
Crown, without which he felt he was greatly handicapped in opposing 
Russian influence. In fact Macdonald was a victim of what may be 
called the rational fallacy of British policy in Iran. According to this 
analysis, Russia was the natural enemy of Iran and therefore Iran 
would always prefer an alliance with Britain to one with Russia. 
Consequently, it was unnecessary and even undesirable for Britain to 
do much in Iran. Macdonald shared Male olm's convictions concerning 
the unreliability of Iranians. He constantly complained of their perfidy 
and foolishness and even included Abbas Mirza—‘a wretched devil on 
whom it would be folly to place dependence’—in his condemnations. 
All that Britain needed to do was to assist Abbas Mirza to build up a 
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force which would establish internal security and, beyond that, to 
insert into the 1814 Treaty a general article which would satisfy the 
Iranian desire for protection If these measures failed Britain should 
abandon the Iranian buffer policy and instead neutralize its power by 
disrupting the south.* 4 In other words Macdonald was veering back to 
the Gulf strategy. 

Whatever the deheiem ies of Macdonald, they did not compare with 
those of his successoi. John Campin'!! {!1870). Campbell was 
vain, untruthful, and possessed an ungovernable temper. He insulted 
and disgusted cvcrv Iranian at court and <|uarre!led with members of 
the mission including Colonel Passmore, who succeeded Hart as 
Commander of the detachment. It is true that the full details of Camp¬ 
bell's unsuitability emerged only gradually through the complaints of 
Iranian ministers, private li tters, and the report of a special British 
agent. Bui it is also clear that there were grave doubts about his fitness 
even at the time of his appointment. The circumstances of this 
appointment and the long duration of his service in Iran shed some 
light on the nature of British relations with Iran in this period. 

When Macdonald died the obvious successor was Henry Willock, 
who had remained in Iran to serve as first assistant to Macdonald. 
Willock. who was not a rich man. certainly wanted the post. But 
although he had some supporters in ihr Calcutta Secretarial and others 
in England, including Henry F.liis at ihr India Board and relatives who 
wen- Foreign (Hirer c lerks, he was opposed by the influential Malcolm 
faction. Malcolm, now (iovernor of Bombay, wrote to the Governor- 
General. Lord William Brntinck. that Willock 'has neither ability nor 
manliness, but is a flatterer and an intriguer'.* 11 Macdonald had also 
done his best to gel rid of Willock. complaining that their views differed 
so widely that it was difficult for them to work together.*" Shortly before 
Macdonald's death. Willock had been recalled and as a result, 
although Willock had not left Iran at the time, it was Campbell, the 
former second assistant, who took charge of the mission, with Dr. John 
McNeill, ih«- former surgeon to the mission, as his assistant. The two 
Willocks returned to F.ngland in disgust. There seems little doubt that 
the path had been deliberately cleared for Campbell. Through the 
Pasley family he was related both to Malcolm and Macdonald and 
possessed a still more powerful supporter in the person of his father. Sir 
Robert Campbell. Chairman of the Court of Directors in 1831. 

Although Campbell was now in control of the mission, he still 
needed confirmation ofhis position. The constitutional position regard¬ 
ing the appointment of a new Envoy was clear; it was a matter for the 
Governor-General. Bentinck, however, did not propose to exercise his 
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right to make the appointment. Like Amherst, he believed that thr 
appointment should be made from London, because of the connection 
of Iranian diplomacy with Europe, the facility of more rapid communi¬ 
cations between London and Tehran, and the fact that only European 
intervention could save Iran. 47 His letter to Ellen borough setting out 
his reasons crossed a similar letter written by Ellrabomugh. whose 
views on policy were sharpened by fears that Bcntinck might appoint 
Willock. But Ellenborough’s distinguished choices (Moutilstuart 
F.lphinstone and Richard Jenkins, both of whom had made their names 
under Wellesley) refused the post. In addition the Court intervened to 
point out that constitutionally Bentinck should make the choice. 
Accordingly, Bentinck offered the post to the able Captain Josiah 
Stewart who had accompanied Malcolm on his third mission and was 
then Resident at Gwalior, but he too refused the post because of the 
reduction in allowances. 

Finally. Bentinck appointed Campbell, almost certainly to oblige his 
father who had induced the new President of the India Board, Charles 
Grant, to agree, In July 1831 there had been a long debate on the 
subject of the Iranian mission at India House. There were wide differ¬ 
ences of opinion and the upshot was that the decision had been left to 
Bentinck with a broad hint—‘in compliance with your desire to have 
some information to guide you'—that hr should appoint Campbell. 4 * 

Bentinck had not asked for guidance from the Court and his minute 
of 13 December 1831 announcing Campbell's appointment made it 
dear that hr was following the Court's advice. This circumstance gave 
a constitutional basis to the enemies of Campbell and thr partisans of 
Willock and produced a further heated debate in the Court in July 
1832. By a majority of one it was agreed that Bentinck should be told 
that the responsibility was his and if he thought (as it appeared he did) 
that Campbell was unsuitable he should replace him. 4 ' 1 Sir Robert 
Campbell fought back with a note of dissent impugning the motives of 
Campbell Maijoribanks, the Deputy Chairman, who had led the 
opposition to Campbell’s appointment. Under the standing order of 
April 1811 Marjoribanks was allowed no rejoinder and the draft dis¬ 
patch (dated 11 July 1832} and the note ofdissent were sent to Grant for 
approval. Grant substituted a revised version of the dispatch, restating 
the correct constitutional position but giving Bentinck credit for his 
disinterested action in forgoing his patronage rights. It was assumed 
that Campbell was efficient and the suggestion that he should be 
replaced was omitted from the revised dispatch. 5 " The Directors, who 
had access to private information from India, still believed that Ben¬ 
tinck had doubts, and they rejected this draft and substituted a third. 
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In thr end much careful management was required in order to keep 
Campbell in his post. Thr (inai draft represented a compromise in 
which ihe Court restated their view that Bentinck had appointed 
Campbell in dclerencc to thr views of the Court, but assumed that 
Bentinck did recognize his constitutional responsibilities and would 
not appoint an unqualified man.' 1 

Apart from its constitutional interest, the debate illuminates two 
aspects of British relations with Iran. In the first place it shows the 
absurd consequences of Canning's return of control of the mission to 
the Company Bentinck now possessed a constitutional responsibility 
which he declined to exercise on political grounds. The influential 
xeirrtary at India Mouse. Peter Auber, recommended that Bentinck 
should bring this anomah into the open and state clearly that he 
thought the Iranian mission should be European and that ‘it has little 
oi nothing to do with India. 5: It was true that Bentinck would not have 
appointed Campbell, whose dispatches he found unimpressive, but he 
took the view hi- could not go against the strong expression of opinion 
bv the Secret Committee in thejuly dispatch in favour of Camp¬ 
bell. As far as be was concerned. London controlled the mission and 
issued the instructions. I he Indian Government gave no instructions 
to the Envoy in Iran." In this way the episode may have paved the way 
li>r the n-Mimpiion of control by the Crown. Secondly, the controversy 
shows into how sad a state British representation in Iran had fallen. 
Even before the long controversy, Bentinck had remarked that ‘in no 
part of the world has parly work and clan work run higher than in 
Persia’, plainly seeing little merit in the co-operation of a Macdonald 
and a Campbell.' 4 Malcolm's successor at Bombay, Lord Clare, 
denounced (iampliell s appointment as ‘a scandalous and flagrant job’. 
Campbell, he said, was unlit and the consequence of his appointment 
would he the eventual subjection of Iran to Russia. 55 

It was at this nadir of British influence in Iran that British interest in 
the Iranian alliance began to revive. Thr return of the control of the 
mission to India had forced the Indian Governments to give some 
consideration to the problem of Iran. This rethinking was carried 
forward bv the return of Malcolm to Bombay in 1827 as Governor. 
Apart from his exchange over Iran with Canning in 1824, Malcolm had 
been out of the mainstream of the discussion, licking his resentment at 
being passed ovn for Bombay in favour of Elphinstone and for Madras 
in favour of first Munro and then Stephen Lushington. So bitter was he 
at the last rejection of his claims that he campaigned against Lushing¬ 
ton. trying to exploit the hostility that existed between the Company 
and ministers. At last, however, he had gained the cherished Governor- 
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ship and Bombay was a good platform from which to comment on Iran, 
His contribution to the discussion of strategy will be considered else¬ 
where; here it is sufficient to note that he took advantage of the interest 
in Iran created by the Russo-Iranian war to promulgate his views, 
notably through his old friend, Wellington, and to give support to those 
ofhis friend, Macdonald, in Iran. The war had brought out very clearly 
the question of Russia. Malcolm discussed this in detail in a minute on 
British relations with Iran written in the autumn of 1828. which was 
discussed at the highest level and prompted an interesting minute in 
reply from Metcalfe. Metcalfe opposed Malcolm's advocacy of a 
stronger British policy in Iran. He did not contend that Russian gains 
in Iran were of no consequence to Britain, merely that they could not be 
prevented by a defensive alliance with Iran which was more likely to 
drag Britain into an unwanted war with Russia. An independent Iran 
w'as valuable to Britain but Britain should do no more than maintain 
friendly relations and try to collaborate with Russia in that country. 
‘Our true policy ... is to devote our attention to the improvement of 
our Indian Empire.' he wrote, in words which might well have summed 
up the views of Bcntinrk.' 1 ' 

The growing worries about Russian policy in Iran and its implica¬ 
tions for India, as well as the Russo-Ottoman war of 1to ilhu* also 
caused concern in London, where it was strongly voiced by Lord 
Ellenborough. who was appointed President of the Board ol Control in 
September 1828, greatly regretting that he had not been given the 
Foreign Oflice. Ellenbornugh was a strange man. His odd appearance, 
dominated by what F.mily Eden called ‘his horrid grey locks', made 
him seem so absurd and contemptible that George IV is reputed to 
have said that the very sight of Fllenborougb made him sick.' 1 Ellen- 
borough’s unattractive combination of extreme arrogance and grovel¬ 
ling humility caused him to be widely disliked. His enemies were 
alleged to comprise the whole of London s<>ciety. , " It was inevitable 
that whereas the antics of Melbourne’s wife won sympathy for the 
husband, the scandalous infidelity and departure of KHenborough's 
second wife in 182;) should only excite further ridicule. Melbourne 
possessed the ease and gentle cynicism which enabled him to survive; 
Ellcnborough was crushed by the humiliation. Perhaps in srll-defcnce 
he retreated further into his cocoon of pride and nourished his ambition 
to demonstrate the greatness which he felt lay within him. His models 
were Richard Wellesley and the great Duke himself. Only from the 
latter would he accept guidance. But with all this psychological lumber 
Ellenborough possessed considerable rnergy, and an imaginative 
political sense. 
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F,lien borough was the first English statesman to become obsessed by 
dislike of Russia. Britain should resist Russian encroachment in the 
(Jttoman Umpire and in Iran. His first impulse was to call for & jihad to 
expel Russia from the latter country. He was persuaded to abandon this 
idea by Wellington, who had adopted the views of his old friend 
Malcolm. Iran, he believed, amid nrvei resist Russia successfully but 
could survive only by not pioviding her neighbour with excuses for 
intervention. British aid should be limited tti help in constructing an 
army which would provide only internal security and not defence 
against an external loc. Wellington’s advice provided the basis for 
F.llenboroiigh’s instructions both to Robert Taylor, the Fast India 
('.oinpam \x representative in Iraq, who had put forward proposals for a 
more ac live British poliev of support for the Mamluk Pashas of Bagh¬ 
dad. and to Macdonald in Iran. 

F.llcnbcimugh instructed Macdonald: ‘to inculcate on the Court of 
Tehran a spirit ni |xan- and good neighbourhood, to recommend a 
strict and cheerful perforiuam e olTrcalics. and the manifestation of a 
strong desire to remain on good terms both with Russia and the 
< )(|oman stale* He was to encourage Iran to form a small disciplined 
four liir internal sec urity only." 1 With this in mind, F.llenborough, 
following Macdonald's advice, intervened to prevent the Fast India 
Company from recalling the British detachment, declaring that if the 
Shall would not pax tor them Britain would. 1 ' 1 ' He even offered to lend 
Abbas Mirza money to buy small arms.'’ 1 He explained to Bentinck 
that 'he real danger to lie feared was not that Russia would conquer 
Iran but that Russia would establish sueh a permanent inlturnee in 
that eountn as to place its resources at Russia’s disposal.' 11 One way or 
another, lie informed Wellington. Russia intended to use Iran as a 
stepping-stone to India.'" In the end. however, the only way in which 
her advance could be prevented was by British action in Europe. 
Britain should declare to Russia that Britain, in her capacity ‘as an 
Asiatiek Power’, would regard any encroachment on Iran as an 
unfriendl\ act. M 

Kllcnborough was thus the first Cabinet Minister to reverse the 
relative weight to be attached to Europe and India. Hitherto European 
interests had always prevailed over Indian; now Ellenborough was 
asserting that Britain should use her European influence in defence of 
India. The claim had been made before from India, but this was the 
first echo in London. But it was an isolated and short-lived response. 
Wellington promptly refused to make any such declaration and Ellen¬ 
borough had to accept defeat. In the latter part of his tenure of office it is 
possible to discern a much less ambitious policy in the East. This is 
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revealed both by his rejection of the proposal to make Hart paymaster 
to the Iranian army and in his attitude in the reform ofthe 1R1.5 Treaty. 

In March 1830 Abbas Mirza revived his 1828 suggestion to insert a 
new article into the treaty to replace the abrogated subsidy clauses. As 
before, Macdonald supported the proposal officially, but wrote 
privately to say that a refusal would do little harm.® 5 After Macdonald's 
death Abbas Mirza tried again. This time F.llenborough refused, 
adding some characteristic gratuitous advice that ‘the true defence of 
states is to be found in the love of the People Tor their National 
Sovereign and in the prudent provision of disciplined Troops and 
military Stores.'"® He explained to Brntinek that while Britain 
favoured an independent Iran, the Government ‘will not directly 
pledge itself for that purpose'. 1,7 Then 1 was an additional factor in his 
decision. The Iranian ministers had coupled the request lor the revision 
ofthe treaty with certain financial claims and Campbell claimed that 
the treaty suggestion was merely a device to extract money."* 

Ellenborough was the only Cabinet Minister to support an active 
policy against Russia. Wellington had some sympathy, but a much 
more realistic assessment of British priorities. Of the others, Peel was 
neutral and Aberdeen supported the policy which had become tradi¬ 
tional since 1815, of following the lead of Austria in the Near East. He, 
however, was too weak to have much influence. Most of the others 
adhered to the Canning policy of seeking co-operation with Russia in 
Europe. India formed no significant part of their thinking. 

The further lapse of interest in Iran which characterized the latter 
part of Ellenborough’s period of office was continued under his W'hig 
successor, Charles Grant. By conviction Grant was inclined to concen¬ 
trate on internal developments within India and by disposition was 
incapable of decisive action. Nor did Campbell urge any more active 
policy. In his early days Campbell had veered round to the belief that 
no danger from Russia existed; the whole question was raised by Iran in 
the hopr of obtaining money and the best policy for Britain was ‘to 
affect a proper degree of indifference to our alliance with il\ M He 
blocked a fresh attempt to send an Iranian mission to London. 

British complacency about the situation in Iran was rudely shaken 
by the expedition of Abbas Mirza to Khurasan in 1831. There was 
nothing new about Iranian ambitions in this direction. Large parts of 
Afghanistan and Turkestan had formed elements in the Safavid and 
Afehar Empires. During the civil wars of the later eighteenth century 
Iranian claims had not been pressed and during the first part of the 
nineteenth century the attention of the Qajars had been focused on 
the threat from Russia in the north-west and upon relations with the 
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Ottomans. The Iranian claims in the east had never been abandoned, 
however; according to the Qa’im maqam, Afghanistan, up to a point to 
the east of Kabul, belonged to Iran, although Ghazni was the point 
more usually mentioned. 1 ® With the settlement of the north-western 
frontier in 1H28 it was therefore natural that Iran should revive her 
eastward ambitions in the hope of finding some compensation for her 
losses. 1 1 was not surprising that Russia should encourage this. Russia 
was content with the Aras frontier and was anxious to divert Iranian 
attention from the area. Also Russian relations with the Uzbek Kha¬ 
nate of Khiva were not good and it seemed possible that she might 
eventually be able to exercise indirect pressure on that state through a 
friendly Iran. In fad Russian relations with Iran had improved 
dramatically since 1828. Following the conclusion of the Turkoman- 
chai Treaty a Russian embassy led by the well-known writer A. S. 
Griboedov, was sent to Tehran to re-establish peaceful relations. 
Religious feelings had led to a tumult in the Iranian capital in which the 
Russian Ambassador was murdered. A hasty embassy of apology was 
sent to St. I’elrrsburg and the incident resulted in a politic display of 
necessary Russian benevolence in which Nicholas I remitted half of the 
outstanding balance of the indemnity and gave Iran live years to pay 
the rest. 

Abbas Mirza was first drawn to the east in 1830. In that year his 
brother. Hasan Ali Mirza. the Governor of Kirman. revolted and 
seized the neighbouring town of Yczd. Fath Ali promised to make 
Abbas Mirza Governor if he would suppress the rising. Hoping to 
redeem his own blemished military reputation, Abbas Mirza accepted. 
Campbell agreed to allow the British detachment to accompany him. 
although this was technically an infringement of the 1814 Treaty. 71 
Alter restoring order in Kirman in 1831 Abbas Mirza looked further 
east towards Khurasan. Quite apart from Iranian claims there was 
evident justification in the raids of the Turkoman slavers, who preyed 
especially on pilgrims to Mashhad. Campbell, however, discovered a 
much more sinister motive. Putting various scraps of information 
together he concluded that the Khurasan expedition was undertaken at 
the instigation of Russia and was aimed at Khiva and Afghanistan. 

Campbell did not see in the Khurasan expedition a danger to India. 
He did not think that Abbas M irza had either the ability or the desire to 
go beyond Khurasan. His fears were for Abbas Mirza himself. If he 
were defeated his claim to the Iranian throne and therefore the future 
stability oflran would be threatened. 72 On this point Campbell’s views 
never changed, even after Abbas Mirza established control over 
Khurasan and went on to attack Herat. He did not think Abbas Mirza 
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had the strength to take Herat and certainly not the power to retain it. 
Campbell always denied that British opposition to Abbas Mirza's 
eastward ambitions arose from fears for India. 71 

Nevertheless, the British handling of the affair left the impression of 
fear for India. It was natural that Campbell should attempt to persuade 
Abbas Mirza to abandon his ambitions. At the end of 1831 he tried and 
failed. The real blow to British interests was delivered by the Com¬ 
mander of the British detachment. Captain Benjamin Shee, The 
detachment had not distinguished itself in Khurasan, where the Ira¬ 
nian hero had been a Polish adventurer named Borowski, who had 
recently joined Abbas Mirza. Sher. whom Campbell thought incom¬ 
petent, was perhaps anxious to redeem himself by some diplomatic 
coup. At all events he took it upon himself to go to Abbas Mirza at 
Mashhad to protest about rumoured Russian aid and a projected 
embassy to Khiva. He was like clay in the hands of Abbas Mirza and 
the Qa'im mai/am. They worked on his fears with fantasies of Russian 
armies, embassies, and aid and persuaded him to sign an unauthorized 
agreement by which Britain was to pay Iran 100.000 tomans in return 
for the abandonment of the Khivan embassy, the rejection of the 
alleged Russian aid, and the expulsion of two so-called Russian obser¬ 
vers from the Iranian camp. In this way they hoped to win some of the 
concessions which had been refused in 1828 and 1830. Like the victims 
of the best confidence tricks, Shee retired feeling he had made a good 
bargain. 74 Although Campbell promptly repudiated the agreement 
and Shee enjoyed the distinction of being dismissed simultaneously by 
Bentinck and by Abbas Mirza. the damage was done. Far and wide 
went the impression that Britain feared a Russian attack on India and 
that she connected this menace with the Iranian threat to Afghanistan. 
In the following months Abbas Mirza's example was followed by the 
rulers of Herat and Bukhara and by Shah Shu ja, the exiled monarch of 
Afghanistan. All tried to extract money or aid from Britain by the same 
means. 

Abbas renewed his eastward progress in the summer of 1832 when 
he turned against Herat, and Campbell renewed his efforts to persuade 
him to desist. This time he sent his assistant. John McNeill (17<)<•,- 
1883). to Khurasan. McNeill, who did not believe the stories of Russian 
instigation, based his arguments on the same ground as Campbell, 
namely the danger to Abbas Mirza’s own position in Iran. 75 But 
McNeill did believe that a threat to India existed. He thought it 
probable that Herat would soon fall and that Iranian influence could 
then be extended to Qandahar. In this way Iranian and Russian 
influence could become established in Afghanistan. It was impossible 
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In prevent this by representations to Iran because article 9 of the 1814 
Treaty forbade interference between Iran and Afghanistan. Therefore 
he recommended that the Indian Government should make arrange¬ 
ments with the rulers of Afghanistan to provide for the defence of 
India.’''Campbell, who had already recommended, at the end of 1831, 
that the Indian Government should use its influence in Lahore. Sind, 
and Afghanistan to counteract Iranian designs, now supported 
McNeill. He added a further suggestion that Britain should seek to 
consolidate Afghanistan into a single buffer stale.” 

The Khurasan expedition therefore constitutes a landmark in the 
formation of ideas alxiut the defence of India. The previously ill- 
dehnrd fears (hat Russia could threaten India, either through the 
conquest ol I ran or through the control of that country's resources, had 
now locused on a specific threat; namely that Iran would become the 
vehicle for the expansion of Russian influence into Afghanistan. In this 
context Herat emerged as a vital strategic position in the defence of 
India, a position it was to retain for many years. During his attempt to 
find a basis for agreement between Abbas Mirza and Kamran Shah, 
the ruler of Herat. McNeill had employed as an intermediary a British 
officer who happrned to be in Herat at the time. This was Dr. Gerard, 
who had accompanied Alexander Burnes on his journey to Afghanis¬ 
tan. Gerard, who (irmly believed that Russia had instigated the eastern 
campaign and that Iran had become a Russian tool, wrote to his friend, 
Charles Trevelyan, in India, that Herat was ‘the key to India and even 
I oorkistan' There had hern many keys to India, but this was to be 
one of the most durable. To meet this threat two possible counters were 
suggested. One was the familiar remedy of strengthening British 
influence in Iran; the other was a reversion to the old Minto strategy of 
the creation of ail alternative buffer in Afghanistan. The pattern of 1808 
was beginning to re-form, although the situation of Russia was very 
diflcrent Irotn that ol France. 

The significance of 183a is largely one achieved by hindsight; at the 
time the repercussions were very limited. Abbas Mirza failed to take 
Herat and, after his death in October 1833, his son, Muhammad 
Mirza, withdrew to Tehran; the Herat question dropped from the 
forefront of speculation. Some interest in the problem was shown in 
India, where Campbell's reports and recommendations fitted into the 
new ideas which were developing there; Campbell was ordered to 
collect more information about Iranian designs in the area. 79 There was 
also some reaction in London. On the grounds of the ninth article 
Grant ordered the withdrawal of the detachment, and Palmerston, as 
Foreign Secretary, took his first steps in the problem. He questioned the 
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Russian Envoy, Count Orlov, who denied any Russian interest, and 
later asked Durham, as new Ambassador to St. Petersburg, to 
approach Nesselrode. Palmerston's words, however, nnlv serve to show 
his lack of understanding. He wrote: 

Although Great Britain may appear at first sight to have no particular interest 
in what may happen in so remote a quarter as Khiva, yet when it is considered 
that the possession of that country would place Russia nearly in command of 
the navigation of rivers which lead to the very frontier of out Indian Kmpire, 
the matter assumes a different aspect and becomes the subject of proper 
concern to H. M.’s Government.* 1 ' 

The most important immediate consequenre of the Khurasan 
expedition was its contribution to the general review of British policy in 
Iran which was instigated by Charles Grant. Grant’s own responsi¬ 
bility is difficult to assess. He is usually described as lazy, and certainly 
suffered from ill-health, whether real or imagined. His outstanding 
quality was indecision, and it was this which led Russell and Howick to 
force him out of the Cabinet (in which he was Colonial Secretary) in 
January 1839. Macaulay wrote that ‘Grant’s is a mind that cannot 
stand alone. It is ... a feminine mind. It turns, like ivy. to some 
support,'*' C. H. Philips considers that Grant's policy was formed by 
Macaulay and Benjamin Jones. Jones certainly had been closely con¬ 
nected with Indian political affairs for many years, but by now was on 
the verge of retirement. Another secretary. William Cabell, also played 
some part. But it seems most likely that the driving force was Henry 
Ellis, whose long experience was refuelled by his friend Willock. 
William IV, who was also particularly concerned about the Russian 
threat to India, prodded Grant as well. Palmerston does not seem to 
have taken a leading part in the review. 

The review took the form of the collection of memoranda from men 
who knew Iran. These included Willock, Ousrlry. Ellis, and David 
Wilson, a former Resident in the Gulf. Together with Campbell's 
dispatches the memoranda provided a basis for the development of 
future policy.* 2 The writers agrred on the decline of British influence in 
Iran as a consequence of neglect, Iranian resentment over broken 
promises, and the unsatisfactory state of the treaty. There was also 
general fear of Russia. Ouseley wrote of the dangers of an invasion of 
India via the Caspian; Willock, more subtly, foresaw the gradual 
extension of Russian influence into Turkestan and Afghanistan and a 
threat to India, not from direct invasion, but from unrest fomented 
inside India. There was less agreement on how the danger should be 
met. Ouseley and Willock (both of them former Crown representatives 
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in Iran) advocated a new effort to recover British influence there, 
beginning with the resumption of control of the mission by the Crown. 
‘The experiment of transferring Persian politics back to Asia and the 
attempt of putting an end to the relations of Europe has been tried and 
failed’, wrote Ouseley. Ellis and Campbell on the other hand opposed 
thr return to (Irown control. Ellis alone suggested the restoration of the 
abrogated < lauses; (lampbcll suggested support for the succession of 
Abbas Mirza, remonstrances at St. Petersburg, and, if all else failed, 
the adoption of the Gull strategy of neutralizing Iran by inciting 
disturbances in the south. Ellis and Campbell, in fact, were hoth 
inclined to write offlran as a buffer state and to look to the creation of 
new buffers, particularly in Afghanistan. With a political Catholicism 
which ignored realities, I'.llis would have tried anything. ‘Our course is 
to meet Russian agents. Russian commerce and Russian influence on 
all the routes approarltmg India', he wrote. 

One ol the most interesting of the memoranda was one dated 8 
Februarv 18-43 and written bv a Captain John Macan. Macan argued 
that it was worth retaining the Iranian buffer if this could he done 
cheaply. Ol the alternatives, Turkestan was impossible—an Uzbek 
league against Russia was doomed to failure because the Uzbeks 
disliked one another more than they did Russia. But Russia could be 
stopped only by anion in Europe. IT necessary Britain must be pre¬ 
pared to goto war for India. In fan Macan did not think there was any 
danger of a Russian invasion of India berausc of the physical diflicul- 
lics. The real danger was that Russia might cause unrest among the 
Muslims of Afghanistan and northern India and in the Indian army. 
The best drlcnce against this threat was a close alliance with the Sikhs, 
who formed a Hindu buffer against Muslim unrest; to open the naviga¬ 
tion ol the Indus; but above all to maintain the fidelity of the Indian 
army and the goodwill of the Indian people in general by investing in 
internal development. Macan's memorandum picks up several ideas 
which go hark to Mam-sty. Malcolm, and Metcalfe, but it also antici¬ 
pates many arguments which l>ecame more prominent subsequently. 
Arthur Cnnnlk's iil,p> Uzbek league is considered and rightly rejected; 
George Clerk’s i8.j i idea ol the Hindu buffer on the Indus is sketched 
out; and the arguments ol Henry Lawrence in the 1840s on the central 
importance of the fidelity of the Indian army and those of John Law¬ 
rence as Governor-General in thr i8bos, which expanded the earlier 
views of Charles Metcalfe on the value of good government as the basis 
of security in India, arc also foreshadowed. But the memorandum 
attracted no attention at the time. 

Following these discussions a new effort was made to recover British 
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influence in Iran. The shape of the new initiative was sketched bv 
Ellis in a memorandum probably written in August 1833 in which 
he followed in part Campbell's recommendations. These were to 
strengthen the detachment, in order to ensure the succession of Abbas 
Mirza; to revise the political treaty by inserting a new article promising 
general protection; and to return control of the mission to the Crown. 
While still contending that British interest in Iran derived from hrr 
position in India, Ellis now conceded the argument of the Indian 
Government that the connection with Europe made London control 
essential. Finally, Ellis recommended the sending of a confidential 
agent to the area. All these measures werr tried during the following 
two years. 

To aid Abbas Mirza, Campbell was given permission to advance up 
to 100,000 tomans to facilitate his succession to the throne when Path 
Ali died. The small arms promised earlier were now to be sent to Iran 
and also a fresh detachment of British ofheers and sergeants to discip¬ 
line his army. The new detachment arrived at Bushir in November 
1833 and reached Tehran the following March. It consisted of eight 
ofheers and fourteen non-commissioned ofheers and included many 
men who were later to distinguish themselves as agents ofBritish policy- 
in Iran and Afghanistan. Among these werr Justin Shiel. Francis 
Farrant, Henry Rawlinson. F.dward Lynch, and D'Arcy Todd. At the 
same time another officer was sent from England. This was Sir Hrnry 
Lindsay Bethune, who, as Lieutenant Lindsay, had served with Abhas 
Mirza in 1K12. Bethunr had offered his services to the British Govern¬ 
ment and was paid by the Foreign Ofhcc. not the Company. It was 
intended that he should act as Chief of StafT and not possess any 
authority over the detachment, but inevitably there wen- disputes with 
Colonel Passmore, the new commander of the detachment, and Camp¬ 
bell became involved. These disputes did not help either the detach¬ 
ment or the mission. Until the death ofKath Ali in Novrmber 1834 the 
detachmrnt was employed at Tabriz, drilling the troops of Muhammad 
Mirza, who had succeeded his father as Governor of Azerbaijan. In the 
succession campaign the detachment played a useful part in the opera¬ 
tions of Muhammad Mirza's army, which was commanded b) 
Bethune. Thereafter the officers were dispersed to different provinces; 
Rawlinson raised three Kurdish regiments in Kirmanshah. But 
divided, the detachment was less effective and in 183b to 1837 was 
again withdrawn from service after Muhammad Shah attacked Herat. 

Britain began also a new political initiative. In December 1833 it was 
decided to offer a revision of the 1814 Treaty by the insertion of a 
general declaration to the effect that Britain was interested in the 
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integrity oflran and would mediate in the event of any dispute between 
Iran and a European power. In return for this concession Iran was to 
agree to abrogate the eighth and ninth articles, the limiting effects of 
whit h on British actions had been demonstrated in 1832.* 3 Contrary to 
Ellis’s advice, it was also decided to take the opportunity to negotiate a 
commercial treaty. This was because of a change in the pattern of trade 
between Britain and Iran. Until (be late 1820s such trade had normally 
passed through Bombas and Bushir. But for many years British mer¬ 
chants and envoys, supported by Abbas Mirza. had urged that a 
northern route through the Black Sea should he opened. In 1830James 
Brant was appointed as Consul at Trebizond. partly to facilitate this 
development, which Campbell did much to promote in the fate of the 
Indian Government's lack of interest. After 1831, when the Russian 
Government imposed duties on goods passing through Georgia, the 
trade through Trebizond and Tabriz began to expand rapidly, until in 
1837 its value was estimated at nearly It million. Some better 
framework was needed lor this trade since Malcolm's 1 Bo» Treaty was 
useless. Campbell had been given permission to open discussions on 
the sublet t in 1831, hut he had had no success. It was now decided to 
try for a regular commercial treaty which would both provide legal 
protection and permit the appointment of Consuls in Iran." 4 For the 
purposes of this negotiation it was necessary to provide Campbell with 
Crown credentials. This marked the first step towards the resumption 
of Crown control. Campbell had already been given a knighthood in 
January 1833 to increase his prestige in Iran. 

The third aspect of the new initiative was the dispatch of a special 
agent. James Baillie Fraser, on a fact-finding mission to Iran and Iraq. 
Fraser had previously travelled extensively in the Himalaya area and in 
Iran and had written several books. His instructions were very wide 
ranging, but the main emphasis was placed on the collection of 
information about Iran, Iraq, and the extent of Russian influence in all 
the countries between the Caspian and the Indus.® 5 Although he was 
sent on behalf of the Foreign Office, his instructions were the product of 
careful consultations within the Company and the India Board and the 
basis of them appears to have been an unsigned memorandum, pos¬ 
sibly written by William Cabell, one of the Board's secretaries, in about 
November 1833.*'’ 

The new initiative was essentially the work of the India Board, in 
which the driving influence was Henry Ellis. The Foreign Office was 
brought in because of the Board’s view that Canning’s attempt to 
separate Asian and European politics had failed. The Board was not 
yet willing to concede that the failure was complete and still hesitated to 
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press for the return of the control of the mission to the Crown. Neverthe¬ 
less, it was recognized that the Foreign Office must he brought in. in 
some degree and, particularly through Fraser’s mission, the wa\ was 
opened for a further, larger step if it were found to be appropriate. But 
at this time the initiative was still clearly with the Board and Palmers¬ 
ton still seems to have had very little grasp of the problem.’ 17 

Before the fresh political instructions were dispatched to Campbell a 
new urgent problem had appeared in Iran which caused the initiative 
to he postponed. On October Abbas Mirza died at Mashhad of 
dropsy. A remarkable man. alternately praised and abusrd by British 
officers as pro-British or pro-Russian, he was consistently pro-Iranian. 
In different circumstances he might have been the Muhammad Ali of 
Iran. His death left a vacuum, both in the long term and in the 
immediate political situation. It had always been accepted that he 
would succeed his father, but the succession was now wide open and a 
dispute might allow Russian intervention. There were four candidates. 
Campbell favoured the fat Muhammad Mirza, the son of Abbas Mirza. 
WiJlock described him as dull and bigoted, a view endorsed by Henry 
Rawlinson. Muhammad Mirza was a great admirer of Napoleon and 
had had some ofhis letters translated into Persian. Possibly through the 
iniluenccofhis tutor, he believed himself destined as Shah to revive the 
glories of Nadir Shah. The second candidate was Ali Khan Shahzadcli, 
better known as the Zil al-Sultan, who was full brother to Abbas Mirza. 
and strategically placed as Governor ofTehran citadel and therefore in 
control of the treasury . The remaining two were sons of Path Ali by 
another wife. They were Husayn .Ali Mirza, Karman Karma, who had 
governed Fars for thirty years and was very powerful in southern Iran 
where he enjoyed the support of the Bakhtiyari tribe; and Hasan Ali 
Mirza, thr former rebellious Governor of Kirman. Fath Ali wavered 
between these candidates and contemplated sending a mission to 
Europe to seek British and Russian advice. 

Before Britain could decide which candidate to support, it was 
necessary to ensure that the samr candidate was supported by Russia. 
Accordingly, in February 18:54 Campbell was authorized to advance to 
another candidate the 100.000 tomans previously promised to Abbas 
Mirza, providing that candidate was nominated by the Shah and 
supported by Russia.*® As it happened, Nesselrode had already 
approached the British minister, the Hon. John Bligh. with a sugges¬ 
tion that both states should support Muhammad Mirza.* 9 Grant urged 
prompt acceptance, but Palmerston did not take up the question until 
June 1834 and when he did he sought assurances concerning a rumour, 
reported by Campbell, that Russia was threatening to occupy the 
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northern Iranian province of Gilan if the remainder of the indemnity 
was nol paid. Once satisfactory assurances were given on this point 
co-operation was arranged. 

Path All had also nominated Muhammad Mirza to he his successor 
in June 1H'14. Campbell said that this was because Muhammad Mirza 
had offered to make himself personally responsible for the payment of 
the last crore tlV,.ooo) of the indemnity. Campbell became obsessed 
wit!) this sum during >834. He saw it as the major lever of Russian 
influence and even suggested that Britain should advance the necessary 
money In ]>ay off the debt. In this way Britain would gain the same 
influence that Russia |Missessed. 1 '" The faulty logie of this is apparent, 
but Campbell bec ame so eonvinred by his analysis that he sent his 
assistant. McNeill, to London to plead the case in person. Almost 
eertainlv. Campbell had hern Mulled by the Iranian ministers There is 
no evidence that Russia used the balance of the indemnity in that way. 
Palmerston and Grant turned the suggestion down. 

The news of the Anglo-Russian agreement on the succession 
traihed Iran just in time Filth Ali died at Isfahan on an October 1834 
and the struggle for the throne followed immediately At Isfahan the 
arms commander. Allah Yar Khan. Asef al-Dawlah, supported the 
oldest Prince who was present. Ali Taqi Mirza. the former Governor of 
Qazviti. In tact it seems likelv that the Asef al-Dawlah knew that Ali 
Taqi Mirza eould not hold ihe position, but that this was the only way 
in which he eould keep the Zil al-Sultan from power until the arrival of 
Muhammad Mirza. The Zil aJ-Sultan took advantage of the departure 
of Ali Taqi Mirza and ilie funeial party for tjum to seize power in 
Islahan and to liegin to tolled an army In the meantime Muhammad 
Mirza iiad been proclaimed Shah at Tabriz, where he was supported 
bv Campbell and the new Russian Ambassador. Count Simonieh. 
Sitnonich. a rather course-looking (at man. who limped from a wound 
received at Ganja. had been born in Dalmatia and had joined 
NapoVou s army. Captured on tYw Moscow campaign he had entered 
Russian service and had arrived in Tehran as Russian minister in 
February 1R33. With the aid of Campbell’s £30,000, Muhammad 
Mirza advanced to Tehran almost without opposition, having blinded 
two rivals at Ardebil. As hr advanced, the Asef al-Dawlah at Qum 
declared for him and the Zil al-Sullan's army also deserted. The only 
real opposition came from the Farman Farma in the south. He had had 
the support of Fath Ali’s Chief Minister, Abdullah Khan, Amin al- 
Dawlah, hut Abdullah had been out of Isfahan when Path Ali died and 
hr had missed his chance. Now Bethune’s force scattered Husayn Ali’s 
army. Husayn was imprisoned at Tabriz where he later died and 
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Hasan was blinded. Husayn's three sons escaped to England and the 
Zil al-Sultan to Russia. Muhammad Shah then confirmed his position 
bv a general purge of his rivals, who were dismissed from their gover¬ 
norships. 

Campbell now believed that Muhammad Shah would show his 
gratitude lor British help by co-operation in the postponed treaty 
negotiations. H* 1 was sorely disappointed. Campbell concentrated his 
attention on the commercial treaty; in the revisions of the political 
treat) he had little faith. He w rote to his father: ‘The proposed treaty is 
evidently considered as a panacea Ibr all existing evils while unfortu- 
natrlv its discussion, which will clearly show that England does not 
contemplate giving any immediate assistance to Persia, will rather 
augment than remedy them."' 1 Campbell's judgement was apparently 
vindicated when the Shah rrjrclcd the proposals on the grounds that 
the\ failed to specify what aid Britain would give."’ His hopes of the 
(omirieitial maty, however, were also shattered. Negotiations broke 
down ovei the question of Consuls. The Iranian ministers would tint 
grant Britain the right to Consuls in case Russia insisted on exercising 
the right to appoint Consuls which she had won at 'I urkontanchai.*' 
This was in at cord with their previous position. 

Campbell declined to see any merit in the Iranian arguments. 
Instead lie assumed that this 'singular and ungrateful conduct' was 
part of a plot against him. To the same alleged plot he attributed his 
own obvious unpopularity. Behind the conspiracy against him was. he 
thought, the Shah's chief advisor, the same Oji'im mm/am who had 
served Abbas Mirza. Earlier he had described the (la 'im muy/tm as the 
only able and honest Iranian minister;'” now he denounced him as an 
incompetent in the pay of Russia.*' This was nonsense. Far from his 
being a Russian puppet. Simonieh tried to gel rid of the (la'im mai/am. as 
he was also to do in the ease of the next chief advisor. Haji Mirza 
Aghast, whom Campbell's successor. Henry Ellis, also denounced as a 
tool of Russia. Whatever the (/a im failings as a minister—he 

would not delegate authority—there is no reason to suppose that he 
was other than a dedicated Iranian public servant. It was Iran's loss 
when the Shah ordered the Oa'im mat\am and his family to be strangled 
on at) June iK;^,. In the light of Campbell's hostility to the minister it is 
just possible that the Envoy may have played a pari in the minister's 
fall by encouraging his rivals. The murder was hailed as a triumph for 
Campbell. But there is no evidence to connect him directly with the 
grim event. 

The Shah s new chief advisor was his former tutor, Haji Mirza 
Aghast, although the wily Ascfai-Dawlah, now Governor of Khurasan, 
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retained considerable influence. Haji Mirza Aghasi was a Sufi ascetic 
with a predilection for astrology and prophecy. He had been born at 
Frivan. whit b had been annexed by Russia in iKjH. was a member of 
the old Turkoman Bayal tribe, and his early life had been devoted to 
religious activities, including the pilgrimage to Mecca. He had come 
under the patronage of Abbas Mirza's former minister. Mirza Bozorg, 
who had made hitn tutor to his master's son. I .a yard described him as 
small, and shabhils dressed with forbidding features and a loud, shrill 
voice. At the time hr came to power he had no previous experience of 
administration and appears to have relied extensively upon intuition, 
and a strong religio-national feeling which led him to advocate a return 
to the frontiers of Nadii Shah. He was certainly not a partisan of 
Russia, as most British representatives asserted. They found him very 
dillu u)l to deal with, but so did the Russian diplomats and there is 
everv reason to believe that the regular Persian hureauerats found him 
just as uncertain.'**' 

With the (>a'im imn/atn out of the way. Campbell hoped for success in 
his negotiations, (hire more he was disappointed Now he blamed past 
British policy for his failure. We have spoiltd them, he complained, or 
they would have been glad to accept anything.’* 7 It was a dismal excuse 
lor failure and ran counter to much of his previous advice. Campbell 
had been consistently wrung over along period and the suspicion grows 
that hr misrepresented the situation in Iran to obscure his own inade¬ 
quacies. The Government in London, however, were now fully aware of 
his deficiencies and had decided to replace hint. The new minister was 
torepicscm the Crow n not the Company. Canning's experiment had at 
last tun its course 

The Anglic-Iranian alliance was like many a marriage. After a 
breathless courtship and a w hirlwind ceremony the groom had begun 
to examine his.situation. First he had complained about the bride-price 
and soon after had sickened of the union. For long the bride had sought 
to make the marriage work in the way she had understood it was 
intended, but after many a rebuff she had counted her bruises and 
begun to look elsewhere. But within the husband there was a calculat¬ 
ing jealousy that was alarmed by the appearance of the new suitor and 
in middle age he began to discover attractions in his wife that he had 
previously despised, but the habits of a lifetime could not so easily be 
overcome and his renewed advances were grudging. It was a question 
whether the future held a second honeymoon or a divorce. 
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If thr Shah should la ki l/rral vir shall not have a moment 
tu lnsr. and thr Main will in m\ »]iiniiui 1 m (hr highest wr 
havr vrt placed lor We mini hr veurr in Afl);haniMan— 
,i!)l< in dink and to punish mlnRiirs carrird on thrrr 
acainst nurprarrin India—ahlr lorxrludr foreign agents 
and cmissanrs from all that <nunir\- nr nur aerunlc in 
India will In- grrallv duiiinishrd. and nur expenses there 
vrn largrh mereased 

John MrSrsll toJustin Shril. March 1H3H 


In itty, control of relations with Iran was returned to the Crown. The 
absurdity of Canning's logic was thus formally recognized: Britain 
could not have iwo foreign policies. In practice, ofeourse, she had never 
attempted to do so: control by India had been only nominal. Through¬ 
out. instrurtions had been drawn up and even appointments made in 
London. But in London there had been no real co-ordination of policy 
because of the division of influence between the Board of Control and 
the Foreign Office. The situation had indeed borne some resemblance 
to that which had obtained before 1782 when the conduct of British 
foreign policy was divided between two secretaries on a rough, geo¬ 
graphical basis. Then co-ordination had been achieved only by thr 
Cabinet or by a dominant Prime Minister. In the case of Iran, first 
Canning’s dominance over Wynn and then Wellington’s influence over 
his colleagues had produced some uniformity. But under the Whig 
Ministry, although no apparent differences of opinion between Grant 
and Palmerston emerged, this was because of inattention rather than 
design. Palmerston’s lack of interest in or understanding of what was 
involved in policy in Iran before 1835 left a greater influence to the 
members of the India Board who were able to influence Grant, and to 
the men in Iran. Their vested interests prolonged the period of nominal 
Indian control. Nevertheless, there was a steady drift towards Foreign 
Office control. 

The eventual decision to resume Crown control over the mission in 
Iran was taken by the short-lived Conservative Ministry under Peel. 
The men chiefly responsible were Ellenborough, restored to the Board 
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of Control, arid Wellington, but a signiftrant influence was exerted by 
Henry St George Tucker (1771-18^1). then Chairman of the Court of 
Directors. Tucker who was in effect the chief advisor to the Conserva¬ 
tives on Indian affairs during ihese years, was a man of parts. By his 
conspicuous abilities he had hoisted himself from obscurity to the 
position of Accountant-General of Bengal at the age of thirty. Disaster 
then strtiek him down. Undeterred by his own surpassing ugliness, he 
had such unbounded confidence in bis own personal attractions as to be 
induced to press his attentions on one lads to the point when he was 
given six months lor attempted rape. Unabashed, he thanked his gaoler 
)Mi]itel\ for his eare and set about rebuilding lus career with such 
determination that he was appointed Accountant-General again in 
1 Hoy and rose in be Chief Secirtarx in iH14 la-fore leaving India. His 
skill in finding Imam ial economies iiad se< ured his reputation and this 
same<]uali(\ ensured his rapid riseioju.wei after he heeame a Director 
in ib-.’ti. I hr Iranian mission wasoin obvious eionmny. but he based 
his arguments on strategic grounds. In the lirsi plaie. Iran could be 
defended otilv from huropc, not from India, in theseiond the Ottoman 
Umpire 1 including St ria and Iraq) and Iran must fie considered as an 
indivisible whole from the point of view of British policy and relations 
with them ought therefore to lie directed hv the Foreign ()fhce. 1 This, of 
course, had (wen implicit in tin- thinking In-hind the mission of James 
Fraser, who also played a part in the building of tin- new jiolicy. 

Fraser had sent in regular reports on thcsiiuaiion in the Middle East 
throughout 1H44. In the earls part of it! ;', In- returned to England 
where lie held discussions with Hcm\ Ellis and submitted a lengthy 
report.’’ Eraser look the idea of a Russian threat to India seriously. 
According to him. Russia planned to occupy all those territories w hich 
in ten cued In-iwerii the present borders of Russia and British India in 
order to be ahl< to influence affairs within India. Several easy lines of 
approach existed. The safety of India could be secured nnl\ by keeping 
Russia at a distance through an elaborate system of buffer states, 
including Iraq. Iran. Afghanistan, and Turkestan. I11 Iran British 
influence could be established by a combination of several measures. 
Britain should send a Crown mission: pay oil the Russian indemnity: 
remodel the Iranian army by assuming responsibility for its pay and 
administration in return for assignments of revenue: raise a new army 
in Khurasan: and promote internal reform. This last was of vital 
importance. It is obvious, wrote Eraser. 

that the general ohjei’t must be 10 transfuse by degrers as much of British 
feeling and moral influence as possible into the councils of the Stale, and to 
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extend it if possible to the executive departments. 50 as to discourage and 
diminish corruption and venality and to increase public confidence by afford¬ 
ing protection of property and person to all orders of the people " 


In Turkestan Britain should sign treaties of alliance with the Uzbek 
states. Afghanistan should be consolidated into a single state to form an 
‘ulterior bulwark' or an inner wall of defrner’. (Fraser thought that 
this would be accomplished by Shah Shuja in 1834). Iraq should be 
detached from the Ottoman Empire and either annexed or made into a 
protectorate in order to provide a defence against both Russia and 
Muhammad Ali. 

All the points in Fraser’s recommendations have been encountered 
brforr in the recommendations of various agents. The novel feature of 
Fraser’s policy was that he conceived of all of them not as separate and 
often conflicting possibilities but as constituting one single defensive 
system for British India. It must be all or nothing: 

All arc links of one chain, part of one whole, and the omission of one renders 
the whole imperfect and unsaf'r. . . Dress up the truth in whatever terms we 
mav. it must conic at last to this, that in order to protect our most important 
national interests, even Asiatie state, from the Indus to the Bosphorous must 
be subsidised in greater or lesser degree by British means and be under the 
influenee of British councils. 

Later, under the influence of Urquhar! and Bell. Fraser was to become 
vet more ambitious. In December 183b he recommended that Britain 
should check Russia in the Caucasus and Circassia. The alternative, he 
wrote, was to subsidize every country between the Danube and the 
Indus. 4 

Fraser's ambitious system illustrates a significant feature of'British 
strategic thinking. The great majority of the strategic discussions of the 
time were initiated by local agents. Consistently, these agents advo¬ 
cated more active policies in the areas for which they were responsible. 
But inevitably, as they were occupationally bound to do, they took a 
restricted view of strategy. For them a more active policy in their own 
area was an alternative to a more active policy elsewhere and was often 
incompatible with such a policy. Of course in many cases they were 
right in their views; local interests made certain combinations difficult 
or impossible. But to an extent their advocacy was influenced by their 
awareness that British resources were limited and that strategic initia¬ 
tives had to be restricted by money. In this rase their prospects of 
advancement were linked with their ability to demonstrate that better 
prospects existed in their area than in others. There is nothing very 
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remarkable in this situation which is one familiar at all levels of 
government and in large corporations, li is assumed that the various 
recommendations will be weighed at the top and a decision made on a 
view of the whole. The problem with British potiey-making through the 
greater part of this period was that there was no real top. Authority was 
loo divided between various bodies in India and in Britain. The 
Cabinet, which in the last analysis was the only body which could make 
the decision, almost never had time for thr dclencr of India. Therefore 
the men who did take a general view of the strategy of Indian defence 
weir very rare indeed. What made Fraser almost unique was that he 
was occupationally obliged to lake a general view; he had been given 
the whole ol the Middle Fast as his field. The result was that he pul 
together the various reeoiTintrndalions of Campbell, Taylor, and 
others, picking up tn the process ideas which went hack to the begin¬ 
ning ol the century, and produced a complclcls artificial construct. No 
such policy as he advocated was ever advocated by anyone else. Only 
by agglomerating t hr* rrcommcdations of individual officers could the 
illusion of sin h a policy be created. Fraser had in fact fallen into the 
same trap whic h yawns la-fine thr historian. His strategy was that of 
the delenee ol Olympus, not of British India. 

Fraser's comprehensive strategy had little effect upon British policy. 
Nor indeed had mans ol his detailed rnommendations. His Iranian 
proposals would have converted that state into a country under closer 
British control than even the average Indian state in subsidiary 
alliance. His humanitarian ideas of the coincidence of moral duty and 
political expediency obtained short shrift from Palmerston, who wrote 
‘Stuff in the margin against the first of thr two longer passages q uoted 
above. But his ideas of domestic reform did have some effect on Ellis 
and the arms proposals were to remain prominent for some years. At 
least he helped to circulate ideas about the defence of India. 

The man chosen to lead the new Crown mission was Henry- F.liis. 
Ellis was well quahlied bv ability and experience. He spoke good 
Persian and had long acquaintance with the problems of British rela¬ 
tions with that country. His diplomatic talents had been enlarged by 
missions to Sitid and China. In the event he proved to possess a major 
disqualification. He was (no ambitious. He had sought the post because 
of the money and because it offered the chance of honours. His persona! 
situation was uncertain. His sinecure post of Clerk of the Pells had 
disappeared in iH;pi and he had failed to obtain the post which he had 
thought was promised to him— that of Comptroller-General of the 
Exchequer. His patron. Lord Ripon (formerly John Robinson), still 
looked after him. but now had little influence. The Iranian embassy, 
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therefore. offered ihe hope of salvation in the form ofa knighthood and a 
pension. Rut Ellis wanted quick and spectacular results. Once he 
virtually refused to go unless he was given the rank of Ambassador and 
Wellington appears to have regretted that Ellis had brrn chosen for the 
post.' 

The instructions given to Ellis were the product of long discussions 
with Fraser and others. Their evolution may be traced in the various 
drafts and memoranda written by Ellis. 1 ' They embody that same 
assumption which was made by Macdonald and which has been desig¬ 
nated as the rational fallacy, namely, that because Russia threatened 
Iran and Britain did not. British influence must always prevail. ‘It 
should be assumed' wrote Ellis, as a fundamental principle ofdiptoma- 
tic conduct in Persia that every Shah of Persia is disposed to prefer 
British connection and British advice to Russian and that all his 
subjects not positively l>ough( by Russian gold have a natural dislike to 
the Russian name and people. -7 It followed from this assumption that 
British influence must prevail if thr Shah could be persuaded of its 
truth. Large oilers to Iran were therefore unnecessary. Instead Ellis 
could concentrate on strengthening Iran by urging domestic reform. 
He should also encourage co-operation between Iran and the Ottoman 
Empire tan idea which thus in the 1830s resumed the place which it 
had briefly held in British thinking in 1809) and work as closely as 
possible with the Iranian ministers. Ellis was to negotiate a commercial 
treaty, but not reopen the question of the revision of the political 
treaty. 

It is clear that in the later stages of the discussion Ellis came to have 
some doubts about the validity of his basic assumption concerning the 
identity of British and Iranian interests. Following his discussions with 
Fraser a gloomier note appeared in the drafts. More emphasis was 
given to the dangers which would ensue iNran attacked Herat. Ellis 
suggested that an effort should be made to remove the ninth article of 
the 1814 Treaty and also that Afghanistan should be consolidated as 
‘an inner outwork to the Indian Empire 1 .'' But Palmerston, now back at 
the Foreign Ofhcc, would not give him permission to reopen the treaty 
negotiations and his final instruction of 25 July 1835 stated only that 
‘you will especially warn the Persian Government against being made 
the tools of Russian policy by allowing themselves to be pushed or to 
make war against the Afghans.’ Ellis, however, had begun to foresee the 
possibility of failure; Russian influence might prove too strong. Reason 
might not persuade the Shah and threats might be required to induce 
the Shah to agree to the British demands. These suggested threats were 
of that variety, familiar since the eighteenth century, which Ellis now 
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colourfully described as producing ‘the rule of the tribes' in southern 
Iran. 

Some ol Ellis' s dif Acuities had arisen from the return to power of the 
Whigs. It is dear that his proposed instructions from Wellington and 
Kllrnborough were a good deal more cautious than Ellis would have 
liked, but Palmerston reduced the scope of the mission much more 
drastically. While making little change in the instructions themselves, 
he reduced Ellis's mission to a mere complimentary affair of only two 
months' duration. Palmerston did'not want the mission at all. ‘The 
strong bias of m\ own mind is against the Embassy', he wrote to 
Hobhouse.* A special embassy was unnecessary and would only excite 
Russian jealousy and create unrealizable hopes of commercial advan¬ 
tage in England. Of Ellis's objectives the complimentary ones could be 
undertaken by a new permanent minister (McNeill), the political 
treaty was not to be attempted, and the commercial treaty had been 
tried and failed. A second failure could produce a breach with Iran 
‘which would be highly disadvantageous 10 the permanent interests of 
England' and hit reasr Russian influence. There was a refreshing real¬ 
ism about Palmerston's altitude towards Iran which is shown in his 
comments on a letter from Campbell, which lie said would make him 
laugh if the matter were not so grave. 'An Envoy who fancies that he 
can persuade an ambitious, sell conceited and jiowcrful Minister to 
mend his ways, by w riting such a lecture as this, may as well rest upon 
the laurels he has gained: and endeavour to acquire in some other 
company a little practical knowledge of human nature.' 1 " Palmerston 
plainly had no more eonlidenee in Ellis's judgement, but evidently did 
not think this of sufficient importance to insist on slopping the mission 
or drastically revising it. In the end he gave way to Ellis's repeated 
pleas to be allowed to try the commercial negotiation on c ondition that 
the first approach came from Iran and that Ellis was sure of success. 
‘Ellis is very anxious to appear to have some Business to dci while at 
Teheran', he wrote sarcastically, ‘and if he should find the Persians 
disposed to give us our Treaty, it would be a pity to lose the opportun¬ 
ity.'" Ill the end the main effect of Palmerston's intervention was to 
delay Ellis’s departure from April until August. Ellis did not arrive in 
Teheran until 5 November 183 -,. a whole year after the decision to send 
a Crown mission had lirst been taken. The prospects of success rep¬ 
resented by the important new initiative involved in the return to 
Crown control were thus diminished by the delays and by the very 
limited instructions which Ellis possessed. They were also reduced by 
the tight financial restrictions on the mission. 

The financial restrictions were the consequence ofa dispute between 
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(he Foreign Office and the East India Company. The enthusiasm of the 
Dire, tors for the transfer was partly owing to their hoprs of ridding 
themselves of the expense. They were soon disillusioned. When Ellen- 
borough originally proposed that the Crown should resume control of 
the mission he foresaw that Parliament would object on the scon- that 
‘the mission to Persia arises solely out of our interests as an Asiatic 
Power.’ 12 Wellington agreed, commenting ‘I am convinced (hat Parlt. 
would not vote such expense; nay more, that Sir Robert Peel would not 
consent that the Proposition be made.' 1 ’ Consequently, although the 
Company was to surrender nominal control, the Directors were asked 
to continue to pay the charges of the mission. Very reluctantly they 
consented, specifying a limit of twelve thousand pounds a year. After 
considerable pressure Ellenlwrough succeeded in extracting a further 
concession; that the Company would also continue to pay the costs of 
the detachment Tor a further year, during which time the Shah would be 
asked to lake over the burden, in fact, the Shah was never asked and the 
Company continued to pay (or the detachment until it was withdrawn 
in But the mission was still reduced to a meagre level. Ellis was 
given only eight hundred pounds for presents. ‘Screwing economy, 
public and private, is the creed of the mission’, wrote one observer. 14 

A final limitation on the hopes for the mission was imposed by the 
dissensions within it. It was the familiar story of British representation 
in Iran all over again. This time the supporters of Campbell resented 
the appointment of Ellis. Ellis did little to help the situation. Worried 
and insecure he quarrelled with several men of importance including 
the Shah's chief advisor, Haji Mirza Aghasi, with the result that they 
did not speak to one another for a month. 15 

Ellis was undeterred by all the difficulties which surrounded him. He 
was determined to achieve a notable success and to do so did not 
hesitate to evade both the spirit and cvrn the letter of his instructions. 
The commercial treaty, which he believed Campbell had bungled, 
seemed to offer the best prospects. His instructions forbade him to 
broach the subject so he suggested privately to the Shah that Iran 
should take the initiative, adding a hint that he was prepared to 
compromise over the question ofConsuls. But Ellis failed. The Iranians 
took a strong protectionist line and the commercial treaty was also 
opposed by the Russian Ambassador, Simonich. because of the poss¬ 
ible threat which it represented to Russian interests in the Caspian. 
Simonich commented that Ellis was wrong to attribute to intrigue what 
was in fact merely the will of the Shah. lh It was indeed one of the 
enduring weaknesses of British diplomatists in Iran that they could 
never concede that there could be a genuine conflict between the 
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interests oflran and those nf Britain; all opposition had to be attributed 
to fanaticism, corruption, irrationality, or some nefarious intrigue, com¬ 
monly inspired by Russia. Kilts had no more success with other mat¬ 
ters. His advice on internal and external policy was rereived without 
enthusiasm and the Shah flatly obje< led to his warnings about Herat. 
‘The Shah and the Hajcc arc all and onh for w ar and the preparations 
lor it', wrote the knowledgeable surgeon. Dr. Riach. 17 Ellis’s hopes of 
an understanding between Iran and the Ottomans were rudely shat¬ 
tered when he Tailed to prevent the departure of a mission to Muham¬ 
mad Ali of Egvpt which was sent to discuss a joint attack on the 
Ottomans. 1 " 

As a result of his failure Ellis quickly abandoned the rational fallacy. 
The scapegoat was Russia. Russian influence, he declared, was 
unshakeablc. It rested not only on liar hut on the (act that the Shah's 
ministers, predominantly from Azerbaijan, wished to stand well with 
the power which they believed was destinetl to rule their native pro¬ 
vince. Britain’s answer should be first, to take a strong line and to make 
satisfaction over Herat and the commercial trraty touchstones of Ira¬ 
nian good intentions. If this were unsuccessful Britain should reverse 
her policy in Iran, seek an alternative buffer, and neutralize Iran by 
creating anarchy in the southern and centra) parts of that country. To 
this drastic conclusion, foreshadowed in his last writings before his 
departure from London. Ellis came, within a week of his arrival." 1 Less 
than two weeks after this he was already threatening the Shah, in what 
he conceived to be his capacity as a private individual. 2 " Finally, just 
over two months from his arrival he abandoned hope of Iran: ‘Our 
policy should lx to consider her no longer as an outwork for the defence 
of India hut as the first parallel from which the attack may be conceived 
or launched.’* 1 In place oflran Britain should create a nrw buffer in 
Afghanistan. As it was. Iran was threatening to destroy that new buffer 
even before it was built. Ellis attributed the Iranian ambitions against 
Afghanistan to the influence of Russia; it was Simonich who was 
encouraging the Shah to attack Herat. Going far beyond his instruc¬ 
tions. he look it upon himself to warn the Iranian Government that 
Britain would view any attack on Herat with grave displeasure. 22 

Ellis's fears for the security of Afghanistan were enhanced by the 
arrival in Tehran of two Afghan envoys. One, named Haji Husayn Ali 
Khan (r 1 ), was an adventurer who claimed falsely to be an emissary of 
Dost Muhammad Khan in Kabul, sent to negotiate an agreement for 
the partition of Herat. Ellis, completely deceived, dispatched him to 
India to discuss an alliance between Britain and Kabul. 23 The other, 
Aziz Muhammad Khan, was a genuine envoy from Qandahar, who 
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reported that the Barakzay rulers of Qandahar. fearing both the 
menace of the Sikhs and of the Sadozays of Herat, sought an alliance 
with Iran, directed against Herat. The terms, he stated, were agreed, 
and added that all Afghanistan was ready to submit to Iran and to join 
in a Muslim march on Delhi. 24 Alarmed by these dark perils. Ellis 
raised his tone still further. He warned the Shah and even Simnnich 
that they should leave Herat alone. In addition, he offrred to mediate 
between Herat and Iran. Such words went far beyond his instructions, 
but Ellis compounded his deception ol the Iranian ministers by inform¬ 
ing them that all his communications on political and commercial 
matters had been in accordance with his instructions.'' 

Ellis's mission was now over. In May 183b he left Tehran to meet his 
successor, John McNeill, at Tabriz. With some effrontery he claimed to 
have succeeded in the two major problems of his mission—the com¬ 
mercial treaty and Herat. For the hrst he had obtained a firman from 
the Shah which, he submitted, granted all that could have been hoped 
for from a commercial treaty; and for the second he claimed to have 
shaken the Shah’s resolve to attack Afghanistan. 2 * It is scarcely neces¬ 
sary to comment that both contentions were unfounded. The lirman 
was worthless and the Shah's determination to attack Herat as strong 
as ever. M uhammad Shah promptly departed on a preliminary expedi¬ 
tion to Turkestan. 

Ellis’s mission had been a disaster. He had achieved nothing. His 
threats, especially when contrasted with the subsequent attitude of 
McNeill, weakened the force oflater remonstrations. No action was 
taken to enforce Ellis’s threats and Simonich apparently informed the 
Shah that Ellis did not have the support of his own Government. 2 ’ 
Worse, Ellis had repeated on a larger scale the errors of Shee in 183Z 
and suggested both an obsession with fears of a Russian attack on India 
and impotence when it came to taking action against it. The truth was 
that Ellis had, knowingly or innocently, drawn the wrong conclusions. 
The Herat expedition was perfectly comprehensible in terms of the 
ambitions of Muhammad Shah. The alarming and fictitious bogey of 
Russian instigation was an unnecessary creation by Ellis. 

The responsibility for the failure of the mission is shared by Ellis and 
Palmerston. Ellis's ambition had driven him to try to give his mission a 
far greater importance than had been intended; his hasty misreading of 
the situation had compounded his original error. Palmerston’s respon¬ 
sibility is perhaps a heavier one. He had sent a man he did not trust on a 
mission he did not want. He had allowed Ellis to stay ten months 
instead of two. He had tried to limit Ellis's powers, but when Ellis 
exceeded his instructions he neither reproved nor supported him. No 
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guidance was ever given to Ellis. In iruth Palmerston had little time for 
Iran. 

Ellis, .dier an abortive attempt lo negotiate a commercial treaty with 
Bi.i/il in a furthet seal eh for elusive honours, in 11(48 was gratified 
at last hy the knighthood lor which he had craved so long, and was 
succeeded by John McNeill. 'McNeill', wrote Palmerston, ‘is far the 
ablest man we have ever had in Persia’ 5 * and for once he was right. 
There was a breadth and a quality to McNeill's mind which only 
Malrolm surpassed, and Mi Neill had qualities as a diplomatist which 
Malcolm did not possess. A passage from a later dispatch to Aberdeen 
may be quoted for its flavour of warming humility and for a careful and 
philosophical precision in the use of language which would have done 
credit to Mi Neill's fellow countryman David Hume: 


l.nglisliiiieii, even (hose brsl acquainted with Asiatics, continually fail to 
divine their intentions or accurairly to estimate their views: for though we may 
arrive at a general knowledge of then niolivrs. we air rarely able to assign to 
each its due lnllurnre. or to judge accurately of the value attached by them to 
the diileicut objects they may have in contemplation :v 

The son of a landowner on the small Hebridean island of Golonsay, 
McNeill had trained a.sa surgeon and lirst entered Iran in the service of 
the Company in that capacity. From the beginning he had found 
himself also employed on |x>liiicai work by Willock. Macdonald, and 
Campbell. For eighteen months, while Campbell's eyesight was seri¬ 
ously impaired. McNeill had conducted most of the work of the mis¬ 
sion. Sent to London by Campbell in the autumn of 1834, his ability 
was quickly recognized. Ellcnborough selected him for the post of First 
Secretary with Ellis and in the summer of 1835 Palmerston withdrew 
him. intending to send him to Iran as Resident Minister after the 
conclusion of Ellis's brief congratulatory mission. 

Palmerston's habitually dilatory attitude towards the affairs of Iran 
delayed McNeill for almost a year. McNrill repeatedly urged the need 
for a rapid decision, but it was not until 2 1 May 1836 that he received 
permission to draw up his instructions. These were the product of long 
discussions involving Palmerston, his Under-Secretary John Back¬ 
house, Grant (now Lord Glenelg). and the new President of the Board 
of Control, Sir John Hohhouse. But the principal influence was that of 
McNeill himself. The instructions, however, fell far short of what 
McNeill wanted and from the beginning he had little confidence of 
success." 1 

McNeill's instructions embodied the same general view which 
inspired Macdonald and Ellis. 31 Iran was a natural ally. All that was 
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required was to make the basic facts of the situation dear and British 
influence must predominate. The only question at issue was how much 
in the way of assurances should be offered to Iran and on this subject 
there was considerable disagreement between Palmerston and McNeill. 

The question of the assurances hinged upon whal should be inserted 
into the 1814 Treaty to replace the abrogated clauses. As long ago as 
February 1833 McNeill had argued that the treaty was worthless in its 
existing form because it threw all the obligations upon Iran alone. He 
criticized as contradictory the arguments which were advanced against 
offering Iran assistance; on the one hand men contended that it was 
dangerous to offer support to Iran in case she was encouraged to attack 
Russia and on the other that it was wrong to do so because Iran was 
subservient to Russia.''’ McNeill’s conversations with Iranian minis¬ 
ters had led him to believe that a new offer would be acceptable. The 
1H33 offer, which had amounted to one or moral support only, was 
clearly inadequate. Palmerston's attitude to this was ambivalent. On 
the one hand he conceded that the absence of a British guarantee had 
compelled Iran to acquiesce in Russian policies. But on the other, he 
was, like Canning, opposed to guarantees on principle, and well aware 
that Parliamentary approval was both necessary and unlikely. In 
addition he did not wish to offend Russia by apparently encouraging 
Iran to make war upon her. Accordingly, Palmerston designed a clause 
which bristled with qualifications. The treaty was stated to be strictly 
defensive. If any European nation invaded Iran, Britain would send 
(from Indial either arms and troops or an annual subsidy of 200.000 
tomans subject to the following conditions: the subsidy would not be 
paid if the war was the result oflranian aggression; nor if Britain had 
not previously had thr opportunity to investigate and to mediate; and it 
would be forfeited if Britain decided that Iran was not justified in taking 
up arms. The clause had more escape holes than a colander, and 
McNeill pressed for at least an additional guarantee to meet the event 
of a sudden, unprovoked assault. Palmerston, however, would allow 
only verbal assurances on this point." In the rnd McNeill inclined to 
the view that it would be better to restore the abrogated articles. He 
wrote about the final draft of the new article: 'these engagements, it 
appears to me contain the minimum of concession to the wants and 
wishes of Persia with which it can be hoped that government will be 
satisfied or from which it can acquire confidence in England " 4 The 
remainder of McNeill's instructions followed a pattern similar to those 
of Ellis, but with some significant differences. He was to negotiate a 
commercial treaty of which he was supplied with a detailed draft, but 
he was given permission to settle only for the substance. McNeill 
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guidance was ever given lo Ellis. In truth Palmerston had little time for 
Iran. 

Ellis, after an abortive attempt lo negotiate a commercial treaty with 
Hi.t/il in a further search for elusive honours, in 1848 was gratified 
at last hv the knighthood for which he had craved so long, and was 
succeeded by John McNeill. 'McNeill', wrote Palmerston, ‘is far the 
ablest ntan we have ever had in Persia’ 2 * and lor once he was right. 
There was a breadth and a quality lo Me.Nrill’s mind which only 
Malcolm surpassed, and M< Neil! had qualities as a diplomatist which 
Malcolm did not possess. A passage from a later dispatch to Aberdeen 
may be quoted for its flavour of warming humility and for a careful and 
philosophical precision in the use of language which would have done 
credit lo McNeill’s fellowcountryman David Hume: 

r.iiKlisliiuc-n. even durst- best aiquaini'd with Asiatics, continually fail to 
divine their intentions nr accurately to estimate their views, for though wr may 
arrive at .1 general knowledge of thru motives, wr air rarely able to assign to 
each its due influence, or to judge acniratelv of the value attached by them to 
tin difleii-nl objec ts thrv may have in contemplation •'* 

The son of a landowner on the small Hebridean island of Colons ay, 
McNeill had trained as a surgeon and first entered Iran in the service of 
the Company in that capacity. Front the beginning he had found 
himself also employed on political work by Willock. Macdonald, and 
Campbell, for eighteen months, while Campbell's eyesight was seri¬ 
ously unpaired. McNeill had conducted most of the work of the mis¬ 
sion. Sent to Eondon by Campbell in the autumn of 1H34, his ability 
was quickly recognized. Ellcnbomugh selected him for the post of First 
Secretary with Ellis and in the summer of 1835 Palmerston withdrew 
him. intending to send him to Iran as Resident Minister after the 
conclusion of Ellis'* brief congratulatory mission. 

Palmerston's habitually dilatory attitude towards the affairs oflran 
delayed McNeill lhr almost a year. McNeill repeatedly urged the need 
for a rapid decision, but it was not until i t May 1836 that he received 
permission to draw up his instructions. These were the product of long 
discussions involving Palmerston, his Under-Secretary John Back¬ 
house. Grant (now Lord Gleneig). and the new President of the Board 
ofControl, Sir John Hohhouse. But the principal influence was that of 
McNeill himself. The instructions, however, fell far short of what 
McNeill wanted and from the beginning he had little confidence of 
success.*" 

McNeill's instructions embodied the same general view which 
inspired Macdonald and Ellis. 31 Iran was a natural ally. All that was 
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accepted by the Persian government.' McNeill was told always to 
remember the ninth article. If possible, hr was to prrsuadc Iran to drop 
the article, but he was instructed not to press the matter if the Iranians 
seemed unwilling. Then- was little disagreement between Palmerston 
and McNeill on this matter; both treated the questions of Russia and 
Afghanistan with great caution and rejected the strident tones of Ellis's 
advice. McNeill, in particular, disputed all of Kllis's pessimistic conclu¬ 
sions about foreign affairs. He did not believe either that Russian 
influence was so strong or Iranian indifference to the British alliance so 
great as Ellis claimed. It was a mistake to threaten Iran and premature 
to talk of abandoning the Iranian allianc e. While he doubted w hether 
Iran could be maintained as a buffer indefinitely, he yet thought that it 
was possible to maintain British influence long enough to create a 
substantial buffer in Afghanistan before the Iranian buffer collapsed."' 
McNeill thought that Ellis had allowed himself to be bluffed over 
Afghanistan and led to give too murh prominenc e to the ninth article. 
He did not share Ellis's fears of the consequentes of Iran's eastern 
ambitions. Providing Iran could be made a sure ally and diverted from 
Herat, her eastern interests could bccomr a sourc e of advantage to 
Britain. If she could forestall a Russian occupation of Khiva and 
establish her influence at Bukhara. Iran could become the agent by 
which British influence could be spread in Turkestan. 

This last argument advanced by McNeill illustrates most clearly lIn¬ 
difference between his approach and that of Palmerston to Iran. Pal¬ 
merston saw Iran’s role in British strate gy as a purely passive one; she 
fullilled her purpose merely by existing. Like Ellis, he opposed an 
Iranian expedition to Khiva.” McNeill on the other hand, more con¬ 
cerned with the defenc e of India and with a vested interest in a more- 
active part for Iran, cast that country as a dynamic character. Later 
events tended to bear out his view that the extension of Iranian power 
eastwards could benefit Britain more than Russia, and, in 1871), follow¬ 
ing the fresh collapse of the Afghan buffer, the project was let be briefly 
revived. 

There is one curious exception to the generally sceptical reception 
which Ellis's gloomy prognostications were accorded in London. This 
is a dispatch sent by Hobhouse through the Secret Committee to the 
Governor-General. Lord Auckland, on 2f, June 1836. It is a famous 
dispatch because it was later held by Auckland Colvin and by many 
other subsequent writers to be the basis of Auckland's whole Afghan 
policy .'® As will be shown in chapter 6. that view is mistaken, but some 
mystery still surrounds the circumstances in which the dispatch was 
sent. In it Auckland was recommended to establish British influence in 
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Afghanistan either by sending a confidential agent to observe events in 
Kabul, or by opening political and commercial relations with the Amir 
Dost Muhammad. He was also given discretion to use any other 
measures to counteract Russian influence. w The dispatch was written 
after consultation with Palmerston and w ith the approval of the King, 
following the receipt of reports from Ellis of alleged approaches to the 
Shah by Afghan emissaries. Although the dispatch was permissive and 
reflected a genuine doubt in the mind of Hobhousr concerning the 
choice ol Iran or Afghanistan as a buffer, it yet implies some measure 
of belief in Ellis's contention that the Iranian buffer was rapidly 
crumbling, if it had not already disappeared, and that it was necessary 
to start immediately to build a new defensive harrier in Afghanistan. 4 " 
Such a rapid new initiative ran counlei to the long-term policy of 
building |aililital influentr in Afghanistan bv means of eommcrrial 
contacts, and ii was to this latter policy that Hobhousc promptly 
ieverted. Indeed, alter Ellis returned to England, Hobhousc discussed 
the situation with him and wrote to Auckland that he was opposed to 
Ellis’s suggestion of an offensive and defensive alliance with Dost 
Muhammad. He lavoured only the strengthening ol relations and more 
frequent intercourse with Afghanistan. 41 As Ian as the end of 1837 
Hobhousc stilf looked to a continuation of the 1830 policy of the gradual 
extension of British influence beyond (he Indus through commerce. 42 
The strange shift of altitude in June 183b therefore is more apparent 
than real and was not followed up. The instructions to McNeill, which 
carried an implied rejection of Ellis's conclusions, were not amended in 
any way a> a result. Once again one is left to think that the true 
explanation of the inconsistency is that neither Hobhousr nor Palmcrs- 
Km took the matter suthnently seriously to be aware of - it. 4 ’ 

McNeill left London for Iran on f, June 183b. He bore the title 
Minister Plenipotentiary and Envoy F.xtraordinary. His subordinates 
were already in ban They included Captain Justin Sheil (1803-71), 
Secretary; Captain Charles Stoddarl, (180(1-4:1). Military Secretary; 
Captain R D. H. Macdonald (d. i8f,o. Macdonald's nephew), com¬ 
manding the escort; Dr. Charles \V. Bell, Surgeon. Dr. James P. Riach, 
who bore the title First Medical Officer, was used primarily on political 
duties. In addition McNeill could draw upon the ofiicers of the 
detachment if necessary. As was customary, the Resident in the Persian 
Cull at Bushir was under his control for matters relating to Iran, but 
rrmained directly unde r the Bombay Government for matters relating 
to other areas of the Gulf 

McNeill met Ellis on the Ottoman-Iranian frontier in September 
183b. F.llis hrought the news that the Shah had departed on a new 
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campaign against Herat. In fact, Ellis was in error; the expedition 
involving twenty-eight thousand men and forty-four guns was directed 
not against Herat, but against the Turkoman tribes of the area to the 
north of the Afghan state. After a reverse at Suknak, it was abandoned 
for a year, McNeill, however, was led by Ellis to believe that Russia had 
instigated the expedition, and complained to Palmerston, who look up 
the matter with the Russian Government. While denying that 
Simonich had encouraged the Shah. Nesselrode agreed to recall him. 

The extent of Russian involvement in the expedition is obscure. 
Simonich himself favoured the extension of Iranian control in the east, 
providing that arrangements were made which would open access Ibr 
Russian trade. But he saw Iranian control as only a short-term meas¬ 
ure; in the long-term he believed that the whole area to the south-east of 
the Caspian including Khiva and Shahrud should heroine Russian. He 
shared the general Russian view that this area would provide an 
important outlet fur Russian manufactures. ‘La Turromania et 1 ’Asic 
Centrale doivent devenir le marche cxclusif de la Russie.'* 4 In his 
memoirs, however. Simonich reveals that there was a party within the 
Government in St. Petersburg which was opposed to the use of Iran as 
an agent through which the area could be opened to Russian com¬ 
merce. This party wanted thr area to become a separate Mate with a 
view to its ultimate conquest by Russia. If this is true then it suggests 
both a reason for Simonich's support of the Turkoman expedition and 
also a reason for his proposed recall. 

Inevitably. McNeill’s action in complaining of Simonich did not 
help relations between the two men. Matters were made worse by 
quarrels over precedence. So. personal dislike came to acrentuate the 
political divisions which already existed, by reason of McNeill's notori¬ 
ous hostility towards Russia and his tendency always to see the policy of 
that state in Machiavellian terms. Simonich. who oddly enough had 
enjoyed excellent personal relations with Ellis, developed an intense 
dislike for his new colleague, even aliening to find his character far 
inferior to that of Campbell. 4 * There seems little doubt that the absence 
of free communication between the diplomatic representatives of the 
two states was an important contributory factor in what was to follow. 
In retrospect it is clear that the political gulf between Britain and 
Russia was far narrower than was imagined at the lime and might have 
been bridged by better relations between Simonich and McNeill, 
rather than widened by the bad relations which prevailed. 

McNeill drew a second, unfortunate conclusion from the news of the 
failure of the Turkestan expedition. This was that he need not worry 
about Herat for some time to come. Ever since t he had believed 
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Jian unequal Id conquering Herat and the 183b reverse confirmed his 
judgement. Muhammad Shah, he thought, was not likely to try again 
in the near future and therefore it was unnecessary to raise the question. 
Consequently he made no use of the permission which he had been 
given by Auckland to make representations to the Shah so as to prevent 
a renewal ol the expedition. McNeill's silence fin the subject, when 
contrasted with Kilts s strident protests, must have confirmed the Shah 
and his advisors in their ltrlirf that F.llis had had no authority for his 
threats and that the British Government would not oppose a further 
expedition 

M< Neill settled down to the long, slow haul of rebuilding good 
Anglo-lianian relations. He assisted in removing the Foreign Minis- 
tei. Mir/a Masud. whom he declared was a Russian pensioner. The 
Russians denied that he was. but admitted giving him a large sum of 
money when he visited St. Petersburg. Britain's own pensioner, the 
former foreign Minister. Mirza Abu'l Hasan Khan, was still out of 
favour after his implication in the ZL 1 al-Sultan'.s attempt to seize power 
in d' i| Mi Neill weakened Masud by supporting Haji Mirza Aghasi 
against him and in June 1B37 the Foreign Minister left for Mecca. 
Mi Neill’s own personal influence steadily increased. He was consulted 
on fnmtiri questions: he reported that the Iranians appeared well 
await' ol the danger from Russia and the value of the British alliance; 
and on .>» February i»",7 he announced that British influence was 
second to none. 4 ' Having advanced to this |>oirit he decided to put his 
influence to the test. 

hi February 1K37 McNeill opened negotiations on the revision of the 
political treaty and on the proposed commercial treaty. Ignoring Mirza 
Masud. he went diiectly to the Shah and Haji Mirza Aghasi. No 
immediate suiecss came his way. As he had feared, the replacement 
article was insufficiently attractive to the Iranians; they would not pay 
for its inclusion by agreeing to the removal of the ninth article. If the 
treaty was to fie amended, they wanted an offensive and defensive 
alliance McNeill made little greatri progress with the commercial 
treaty. He found the Iranians very hostile to the establishment of 
Consuls anywhere. They considered that the firman granted to Ellis 
had ended the matter and were unwilling to reopen it. It seemed clear 
to McNeill that Britain would have to increase her offers to Iran, 
preferably with money . 41 It was apparent that the problems were more 
stubborn than he had realized. 

McNeill’s hopes were finally destroyed by the recrudescence of the 
Herat question. He had tried hard to avoid becoming involved in this. 
In December 183b when the renewal of the expedition was mooted he 
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had studiously avoided any action which might have been construed as 
British intervention. He evaded an attempt by Haji Mina Aghasi to 
elicit his views and even assisted the minister in making catapults fhr 
the siege of Herat. 48 McNeill’s discretion was the outcome of his desire 
not to jeopardize the influence so painfully acquired by his conciliatory 
policy; of his consciousness of the limitations imposed by the ninth 
article; of his sympathy with the Iranian claim that by her encourage¬ 
ment of the slave-trade Herat was really the aggressor; and of his belief 
that the Iranians were blufiing—that they had no intention of undei- 
taking an expedition in which they aiuld not succeed and were merely 
trying to extract further concessions from Britain. 

McNeill made his lirst cautious move towards involvement in the 
Herat dispute in February 1H37. He then proposed a general mediation 
by Britain between Iran on the one hand and Khiva. Bukhara, and 
Herat on the other, with the object of abolishing the slave-trade. By this 
formula he avoided breaching the ninth article.*" Nothing came of this 
offer, however, and McNeill did not press the matter. I11 May tlty; he 
made a new attempt to mediate, this time between Iran and Herat 
alone. The occasion was provided by the arrival in Tehran of an Herati 
envoy, a young and able man named Falh Muhammad Khan. McNeill 
claimed that he had been asked to mediate by both Iran and Herat and, 
therefore, was within the ninth article. Simonieh. whose information 
came from Iranian sources, denied that Iran had asked McNeill to 
mediate. 51 McNeill advised Fath Muhammad not to meet Simonieh. 
The terms which Fath Muhammad offered were probably suggested by 
McNeill. They amounted to a renewal of the 1833 Agreement between 
Iran and Herat, which had been signed when the death of Abbas Mirza 
had forc ed the abandonment of the earlier expedition against Herat. 
This agreement involved the payment of tribute; the striking of money 
in the name of the Shah; the protection of Shiites who Ibrmed the 
majority of the population of Herat; the ending of raids on Iranian 
territory; the reduction of the fortifications of Ghuriyan, the Herati 
fortress to the west of the capital; and an offer of hostages. 

These terms McNeill believed ought to have satisfied all the legiti¬ 
mate demands of Iran. The Shah rejected them on the grounds, accord¬ 
ing to McNeill, that they did not amount to a recognition of Iranian 
sovereignty over Herat. 52 Whether this was the real reason for rejection 
is unclear. Certainly the reported concessions on coinage and tribute 
went a long way towards recognition of sovereignty, even though they 
did not include the customary formula of the reading of the Shah's 
name first in the kkutba or Friday prayer. The Herati attitude was 
ambiguous. Herat had earlier given tokens of recognition of Iranian 
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Suzerainty and Fath Muhammad did so again in 1837, although he 
informed M( Neill that Herat had no intention of acknowledging Ira¬ 
nian sovereignty. Of the letters which he brought with him, thatofYar 
Muhammad Khan, the Chief Minister of Herat, appeared to acknow¬ 
ledge Iranian suzerainty, while that of Kamran Shah preserved the 
style of an independent sovereign. On balance it seems probable that 
the real reason for r«-|ection was scepticism. There was no good reason 
to suppose that Herat would carry out in 1837 what she had not 
accomplished in 1833. The Shah wanted security that Herat would 
implement the agreement. Tbrrvidrncr ofSimonich bears this out. He 
stated that the negotiations broke down on the Shah's demand that the 
Hciati.s .should give hostages and reduce the Churivan fortifications 
helote he would sign tlx treaty. 

Simoitieh was not responsible for the breakdown. Like McNeill, he 
sympathized with the Iranian complaints against Herati brigandage. 
In iH-'ti he had thought that an expedition to Herat was justified. 
However, he had adopted an attitude of complete neutrality and in 
Max 1 K.57 hi- did his best to persuade the Shah to accept the Herati offer 
and not to attack that stale. Like McNeill again, he thought that the 
ugiermctit was favourable to Iran. There was an additional reason for 
his op|Mtsilion to the Hciat exjx-dition in 1837. He had recently 
trictvod news of a new departure in Russian policy towards Afghanis¬ 
tan. The details ol this police are discussed in chapter 7; here it is 
sufficient to note that the Russians wanted an Afghan confederation 
established under Iranian protection The Herati offer could be seen as 
a step towards the achievement of that end. Finally. Simonich, once 
more tike McNeill, believed that an expedition against Herat could not 
sneered and that failure might have disastrous results for Iran.” 
Simonx h‘s annum of liis altitude to the negotiations of May 1837 is 
confirmed by two othei pieces of evidence. In a dispatch to Nesselrode 
of 28 May 1837 he reported that he had urged the Shah to accept the 
Herati oiler, but that the Sfiah had refused partly because of pressure 
from the ulema ol Mashhad. And in an interview with McNeill on 28 
June 1837 he admitted that he had favoured an expedition in 183(1, but 
maintained that he had opposed it in 1837. both because of his own 
views and because of instructions from St. Petersburg.” 

After the failure of the negotiations McNeill wanted to take a much 
firmer line over Herat. Hr had always anticipated that this might 
become necessary and in December 1836 had asked for authority to use 
‘language of a verv firm and decided character’. 5 ® In February he 
hinted that words alone might not be enough and that action might 
become necessary. 57 Receiving no response from England, in July he 
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asked Auckland to write the Shah a threatening letter on the sub¬ 
ject of Herat. 58 Auckland, however, would not support McNeill. In 
November 1836 he had authorized McNeill to try to dissuade the Shah 
from attacking Herat, to offer mediation, and if necessary to withdraw 
the British detachment from eastern Iran.” In April he had allowed 
McNeill to inform the Shah that the Governor-General ‘views with 
umbrage and displeasure schemes of interference and conquest on our 
western frontier’. 611 But he would not himself write directly to the Shah, 
and in September 1837 merely repeated his permission for McNeill to 
use the ‘strongest language of remonstrance' 

Because of the lack of support from London and Calcutta McNeill's 
position was very weak. He believed Herat was the key issue, but did 
not dare to do anything about it. Partly his hesitation arose from doubts 
about whether Herat was indeed an independent sovereign power and 
partly from worries about the ninth article. But the main factor in his 
reluctance to commit himself was the failure of Palmerston and Auck¬ 
land to give him full backing. His subsequent actions are only intellig¬ 
ible in the light of this assessment of his position. He foresaw that 
Britain would probably need to break the treaty in order to be free to 
take whatever action was necessary in the matter of Herat, but he also 
saw that the Herat issue would not bo an adequate ground fora breach. 
His aim, therefore, was to build plausible legal grounds for breaking off 
relations if it became necessary. 

The question of the commercial treaty oflered one opportunity to 
strengthen Britain’s case. McNeill reopened negotiations and the Shah 
first agreed to accept a draft and then withdrew his consent. Now the 
1814 Treaty had specified that a commercial treaty should be arranged. 
With some distant echo of plausibility. McNrill could argue that the 
Shah's refusal to conclude the commercial treaty placed upon Iran the 
onus of breaking the treaty. Accordingly, he informed the Shah that his 
departure for Khurasan without first signing the commercial treaty 
would be evidence that Iran was determined not to abide by the 1814 
Treaty and Britain would then have to consider if the treaty were not 
thereby annulled. It was feeble stuff and it did not succeed in preventing 
the Shah from departing for the east in J uly 1837. Although Muhammad 
Shah apparently agreed to sign, McNeill found himself unable to 
complete the treaty after the Shah had gone. 62 

McNeill was not especially worried by the Shah's departure. It is 
important to understand that in the summer and early autumn of 1837 
McNeill still clung to his belief that Herat was in no danger. The Shah's 
army would not even reach Herat, let alone capture it. He saw no 
likelihood that the Shah would receive help from Afghanistan. The 
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greatest Hanger arising from (he expedition he still thought to be that of 
revolution inside Iran in the event that the Shah's failure was a disastr¬ 
ous one So little was he coneerned. that as late as November he was 
still planning to lake sit k-leave the following summer. It was not until 
the end of No\ember that McNeill began to revise his views, as a result 
of the Shah's earlv suet esses. Muhammad Shah had collected a force of 
thirty-six thousand men with sixty-six guns, brought them to Herat, 
captured Ghunyan, and now menaced the capital itself. McNeill still 
believed that the Shah could onlv succeed by an accident, but the 
accident was now a real possibility.''* 

Just as McNeill was beginning to show concern, he was presented 
with new grounds for a break with Iran, far superior to the affair of (he 
eon in ten iai treaty This new opportunity arose from two apparently 
serious bleaches of diplomatic etiquette by Iran. In the first, Haji 
Mirza Agtiasi was icporled to have threatened the personal safely of 
Mi Neill and in the sen aid, a messenger, sent by McNeill to accompany 
hath Muhammad on his return to Herat, was slopped (seemingly by 
mistake) on his wav back, by Iranian soldiers, who searched and 
ill-treated him. McNeill decided to use these two incidents to force the 
issue."' He demanded redress from the Iranian Government and 
immediately sent his secretary, Justin Sheil. to put the facts before 
Palmerston in London As it happened, the first complaint collapsed 
when llaji Mirza Agliasi denied having issued the reported threats, hut 
the episode oi the inessenget survived to become the original and one 
of the major causes of the dispute between Britain and Iran, according 
to the subset) uent official British presentation of the question.'"' Henry 
Raw linson described it as a symbol of the struggle between Britain and 
Iran for supremacy within their alliance. It was indeed a skilful choice 
of battle ground by McNeill The Iranian Government played into his 
hands in the matter. Instead of apologizing, the Iranians first argued 
that as an haniari subject the messenger was not entitled to diplomatic 
immunity and secondly, dial even if lie had ever possessed any dip¬ 
lomatic immunity he had forfeited it when he visited Herat. These were 
poor arguments. With regard to the second, McNeil) could argue 
plausibly that the messenger's visit to Herat was in connection with the 
mediation which he had undertaken with Iranian agreement. The first 
argument was one which neither Britain nor Russia could accept and 
Simonich was obliged to join McNeill in protesting against it. Simonieh 
commented that McNeill was delighted w ith the outcome of the affair 
becausr it gave him an excellent position from which to argue. 61 

While the affair of the messenger dragged on through the winter 
McNeill became steadily more anxious about Herat. He had never 
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expected that the Shah would be able to maintain his forces before the 
city during the months of scarcity. His worries were increased by his 
growing conviction that Russia was behind the expedition. Reports 
reached him of the passage through Iran of a Russian agem. Paul 
Vitkevich, and of an offer by Simonieh to forgo the demand for (he 
outstanding crore if the Shah captured Herat.In February 183H 
McNeill announced that if the Shah conquered Herat. Russia and Iran 
would become dominant in Central Asia. He recommended that Bri¬ 
tain should disregard the ninth article and that he should lx - given 
permission to go to Herat to inform the Shah that, if Iran persisted in 
assaulting the city, Britain would give aid to Herat and in any case 
would not permit the Shah to retain the city, even if Iran should 
succeed in taking it. 69 

Without waiting for instructions McNeill set out for Herat on 8 
March 1838. He justified his action partly by reference to a message 
received from the British agent at Qandahar. Captain Leech, to the 
effect that instructions from Auckland ordering him to persuade the 
Shah to withdraw from Herat, were on the way to McNeill. Other 
reasons given for his action were the refusal of redress in the messenger 
affair and new evidence of what he believed was the Russo-1 rani an 
plan to dominate Afghanistan and threaten India. This evidence con¬ 
sisted of copies of letters written by the Kabuli envoy to Iran, Haji 
Ibrahim, and by Simonieh to Dost Muhammad Khan in Kabul. The 
letters contained, McNeill claimed, ‘an unequivocal intimation of an 
intention to attack the English in India.’ 70 McNeill was not optimistic 
about his chances of inducing the Shah to withdraw from Herat and he 
took the further important step of urging Auckland to send an expedi¬ 
tion to the Gulf to support British representations. 71 

Upon his arrival at Herat McNeill suspended his bellicose determi¬ 
nation and reverted to his former conciliatory policy. This tactical 
switch was the consequence of the situation which he discovered at 
Herat. First, there seemed to be no immediate prospect that Herat 
would fall to Iran. Properly directed the Iranian army could easily have 
overcome the resistance of Herat's five thousand defenders, but disun¬ 
ion among the Iranian commanders prevented a concerted assault. 
Individual generals made desultory attacks, but for the most part the 
Shah relied upon an inaccurate artillery bombardment. Second, Brit¬ 
ish remonstrance had already been tried and failed. McNeill’s Military 
Secretary, Colonel Stoddart, who had accompanied the Iranian army, 
had in February informed Haji Mirza Aghasi that Britain would take 
steps to ensure the continued independence of Herat. 72 Stoddart 
claimed that such language was authorized in a dispatch sent by 
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Auckland to Wade, the British agent at Ludhiana, but Auckland 
denied that he had ever authorized such a threat. 13 In any case Stod- 
dart’s effort had been unsuccessful and McNeill did not wish to repeat 
the failure. Instead he avoided all reference to Herat and began again to 
try to restore the Shah's confidence in himself. What the Shah under¬ 
stood by these curious fluctuations in British policy can only be the 
subject of speculation; the difficulty for him was to know when the cycle 
was to end. 

McNeill's conciliatory policy had some success, and the Shah gave 
him permission to try to mediate Iran's differences with Herat. The 
negotiations took place on i<) and 20 April, but they broke down. 
McNeill blamed the Shah for insisting on the recognition of Iranian 
suzerainty and complained that his obduracy on this point was (he 
consequence of the arrival of Simonich. Simonich had followed 
McNeill to Herat with the announced purpose of seeking the return of a 
battalion of Russian deserters who were serving with the Iranian army. 
This may well have bren the real reason because there is evidence to 
show that Russia attached great importance to this point. 74 McNeill 
saw a more sinister purpose behind his visit and refused to discuss his 
negotiations with Simonich, apart from suggesting that their failure 
was the outcome of Kamran's insistence that the Shah must first of all 
evacuate Ghurivan. " IfSimonith's account of his conversation is true 
there is a curious discrepancy between McNeill's remark and his 
version of the failure in his official dispatch. More importantly, the 
deep distrust which existed between the two men prevented possible 
co-operation. It is an odd but significant fact that when Simonich 
himscll tried unsuccessfully to mediate between Iran and Herat after 
the failure of the Iranian assault in July 1838, the agreement which he 
offered was almost identical with that of McNeill. Had the two Envoys 
w orked together. Simonich might have avoided the error which he was 
to make and which apparently confirmed all McNeill's analysis of 
Russian policy. 

At the end of April the Shah decided to try again for peace. He then 
accepted McNeill's draft agreement but shortly afterwards killed the 
hopes of set lien tent bv introducing a new demand for a large indemnity 
from Herat. 7 " McNeill attributed this second failure to achieve a 
negotiated settlement to the arrival in the Shah's camp of an envoy 
from Qandahar. Allah Dad Khan, accompanied by the Iranian envoy 
to that state, Qumber Ali. Allah Dad brought a proposal for an alliance 
against Herat. Hitherto, the Qandaharis had declined to commit them¬ 
selves, because of hopes of better offers from Britain, but. as will be 
described later, these had not been forthcoming. McNeill was dis- 
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gusted at Auckland’s failure to hold the Afghans ingrthrr against Iran. 
‘This was laying me flat on my back’, he wrote. 77 

1 1 was the Qandahari -1 ranian Treaty which led Simonich to err. Hr 
was asked to guarantee the treaty and he did so. He had no instructions 
to take such a step, but his general instructions urged him to promote 
the formation ofan Afghan confederation under Iranian leadership. He 
argued that if Russia gave such a guarantee Dost Muhammad would 
also join the alliance and the confederation would thus be accomp¬ 
lished. Besides, he wrote later, how could he refuse an opportunity to 
make Russia, at a stroke of the pen, Tarbitre de I'orienf ?’* 

Simonich’s action was repudiated by his Government. Nesselrode 
did not object to the treaty as such. He claimed that it was essentially a 
defensive alliance designed to secure the eastern frontier of Iran against 
brigandage, by placing Herat under the routrol of Qandaliar. But 
Russia would not guarantee the treaty because the area was outside 
Russia's chosen political sphere. 7g Unfortunately, the orders to 
Simonich to refuse his guarantee arrived too late. As it transpired, 
Simonich's guarantee was the cause of tension between Britain and 
Russia and Simonich was accused by his colleagues of wishing to 
plunge Russia into war with Britain. Simonich argued that there was 
no danger of war in 1838; Britain was loo frightened for India. He 
wrote: ‘La postion de la Russie en Perse, etait lellcment imposante, eri 
commencement de 1838. que pour mettre la combustion dans les Indes 
rile n'avait qu’a le vouloir.’ 1 " 1 This, of course, was precisely the danger 
which alarmed the more sophisticated British strategists and 
Simonich's arguments must restore the possibility that McNeill and 
others were justified in their suspicions of Russian policy. For, although 
he was repudiated by his Government, the chance must rxist that these 
views were shared by others, and that under different circumstances 
they might well have become official Russian policy. The question, 
however, is one which cannot be decided. It is not certain that 
Simonich himself held these views at the time; his memoirs were 
written some years later to justify his own condurt and may well not 
indicate his own feelings in 1838. His actions are another matter and 
the copies of his dispatches which were shown to the British representa¬ 
tive at St. Petersburg, John Milbankr. bear out the version in his 
memoirs. There were reports that Simonich and Vitkevich had been 
given unauthorized instructions by K. K. Rhodolmikrn. a bandy¬ 
legged Greek, then head of the Asiatic Department ol the Russian 
Foreign Ministry. Rhodofiniken. it was alleged, had private financial 
and commercial interests in the East.* 1 This story- seems unlikely: had 
such instructions existed they would have tended to exculpate 
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Simonich and hr would surely have referred lo them in his memoirs. 
Rhodofiniken, who died in 1H38, was just a convenient scapegoat. On 
balance I incline to believe that those who held views similar to those 
expressed by Simonich in his memoirs were very few; official Russian 
policy was opposed to such commitments and preferred co-operation 
with Britain; and that Simonirh's ambition, isolation, and the absence 
of consultation with McNeill led him to overreach himself. 

Once committed (■■ the Iranian cause Simonich compounded his 
errors. He asked one of his ofheers. Captain 1 . F. Blarenburg, to submit 
a plan lot the belter conduct ol the siege, although he observed ruefully 
that the Shah did not like it and would have been better pleased with 
Russian approval ol his own plans.*’’ He gave the Shah money to enable 
him to tontinuc at Herat. The last major Iranian assault of J4 July was 
largelv planned and directed by Russian oflirers. When news arrived of 
projected British operations in Afghanistan, Simonich repeated his 
recommendations fin a more active Russian policy. Russia should 
guratilee the (Jatidahari-Iran Treaty so as to pul Qandahar in posses¬ 
sion of'llerat InTore the British expedition arrived there. This would at 
h ast delay the establishment ol British control over that city. British 
predotiunance in Alghanistan would be most injurious to Russian 
interests, he claimed. All hopes ol forming, in Central Asia, a secure 
market tot Russian manufactures would be at an end and even the 
seeuritN ol Russian territory would be in jeopardy * y 

McNeill broke off relations with Iran in June 1838. A last effort to 
persuade the Shah to withdraw had failed in May. The Shah had 
offered to abandon the srige if McNeill would give him a reasonable 
pretext loi so doing. He wanted a threat of war.* 4 Such words were far 
beyond McNeill's instructions, so, with his habitual caution, he 
decided to phrase his note lo the Shah in such a way as to avoid making 
Herat the sole issue and not to make any direct reference to war. 
Instead, he merely included Herat as one of a number of issues in 
dispute between Britain and Iran. The list also included the commer¬ 
cial treaty, the messenger affair, an incident at Bushir, and an insult 
which had been offered by an Iranian officer named Haji Khan. 
Simonich advised the Shah to accept all the British demands, except 
that relating to Herat, but the Shah played into McNeill’s hands by 
insisting upon rejecting them all. ss By this time McNeill had received 
instructions from Palmerston which authorized him to break off dip¬ 
lomatic relations if he received no satisfaction over the messenger. On 3 
June he announced that this was his intention, and after the failure of 
one final effort at agreement, he left the Shah’s camp on 7 June “ 
McNeill blamed Russia for his failure in part, but the principal 
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responsibility he attached to Auckland and Palmerston. The\ had 
neither given him adequate instructions nor taken positive action. 
Auckland's failure to support Alexander Burnes in Afghanistan, 
which had pushed Kabul and Qandahar into the Iranian camp, was 
the last straw. If the Afghan states had supported Herat, or even 
remained neutral, the Shah. McNeill declared, would never have been 
able to take Herat.® 1 In a bitter, private letter tojames Fraser, which he 
sent open to Backhouse, presumably with the intention that it should 
be read by Palmerston, he complained: 

the fact that Russia having had the courage m come forward, we. as usual shut, 
away and leave the field to her. having done just enough to prove to the whole 
world that wr would have done more if we dared. It is vain to suppose that we 
tan possess tit retain or obtain influence anywhere on these terms."" 

Some of the responsibility for the failure belongs to McNeill himself. 
His conciliatory policy , in contrast with Ellis's premature aggressive¬ 
ness, misled the Shah about Britain’s attitude towards Herat. Right 
until the end it must have been diilicull lor the Shah to decide what 
were the views of the British Government and what were those of the 
British Envoys. McNeill also misled Palmerston. Particularly in his 
private letters he was too optimistic for too long and continually 
underestimated the capabilities of the Iranian Army. Finally, he was 
handicapped by his intense suspicion of Russia. There is evidence that 
there was suflicient common ground between Russia and Britain to 
havr provided the basis lor joint action, as had been the case in 1834. 
Whatever their personal beliefs, McNeill and Simonirh could have 
worked together within a common framework. Instead McNeill’s hos¬ 
tility, if it did not drive Simonich to extremes, at least provided him 
with an opportunity to exceed his instructions and to try to reshape 
Russian policy. It could be said that the main problem for Britain and 
Russia in Iran was not to contnil the Shah but to control their own 
agents. 

There is a paradoxical element in the story of the decline and fall ol 
British influence in Iran. British influence had been allowed to decline 
after 1814 because there was no fear of Russia and it had fallen in 1838 
because there was such fear. The warnings of Willock, Malcolm, and 
Macdonald concerning the Russian threat to India through Iran had 
been disregarded. When the warnings were repeated in the 1830s by 
Campbell, Ellis, and McNeill the British response was too slow, too 
little, and loo great. There is no doubt that the true inspiration behind 
the Herat campaign was Iran, not Russia. Vitkevich admitted as much 
in Qandahar when he declared that Muhammad Shah was ‘neither 
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assisted nor induct'd by the Russians, and is come himself In try his 
fortunes’ KV At cordingly.il t ould well be argued that no danger to India 
existed The belief that such a danger did exist hinges on the assump¬ 
tion that Iran was under Russian influence and there is no good 
evident e that this was so. Whv then, one might ask. did British rep¬ 
resentatives in Iran so often (although not very consistently! complain 
that Russian lnlluenee was predominant. J It has luvusuggested in these 
chapters that lor mans this was both a way ofexplaining their failures 
and of giving greater importance to their own position. With McNeill 
the explanation is more loniplex 

VI( Neill's .ittiHide to Iiuii was reads the mirror image of that of the 
new Russian s< Imol of poln v-makers. just as the Russians hoped to 
make Iran tin agent ol Russian policies in Central Asia, so McNeill 
hoped to make Iran the agent of British influence. Not until a very late 
stage did In see tin Herat expedition as a real danger to British India, 
until then n was a nuisance Iweause ii created trie lion between the two 
countries, and a mrnai c Itci auseit endangered the stwhilitv ol Iran. His 
advneae v of die extension of Biiiish influence in Afghanistan was only 
paiiK inlineiK ed In ilu need to find a new butler to replace Iran: partly 
ii was also because lie hoped that a strong, united Alghanisian would 
dein han licnti atl.iikiiig her. remove the source of friction with 
Britain, and so allow Britain to recover her mllurmr in han. Iran and 
Afghanistan would then lie able to act togethei against Russia.'"’ For 
Mi Neill the Afghan and Iranian bullcrs weir not so nun h alte rnatives 
as complementary 

Both in Iran and in India the i icutitin of an Afghan tiuffer had long 
been conteiiiplated. Fraser and Kilts had recommended it. In March 
■ Bf;. Me Ne ill had eonstantlv urged upon the Afghan envoys to Iran 
the need to unite Afghanistan. In India, ever since 1830. Britain had 
been moving slowly and unsteadily towards a similar view. By the time 
the breach with Iran came in 1838 the decision to seek an alternative in 
Afghanistan was almost inevitable. What had yet to be decided was the 
form of the Afghan hulTri. The story of the development ol British 
|x>liry towards Afghanistan will be the subject of Part 11 . 
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Thr one univrrsal principle never to br departed from, 
either in the prrsenl condition of the Native Powers, or in 
any future revolutions amongst them, is that we are com¬ 
pletely satisfied with the possessions we already have, and 
will engage in no wars lor the purpose of future acquisi¬ 
tions. 

Secret Committee to Governor-General in Council. 

til July 17Kb. 


The problem of the defence of British India arose when that institution 
was born in Bengal in 17(15. It was no longer a matter of defending 
trading bases but one of protecting valuable territories and the 
revenues which they produced. The central task was to preserve Bengal 
itself. 

Bengal could not be made secure by a system of static defence. The 
armies of the Indian states which menarrd the province wen- composed 
principally of light cavalry; the Bengal Army on the other hand was 
predominantly a force built out ofdisciplined infantry and artillery and 
its cavalry arm was weak. Although the inability of armies of light 
cavalry to defeat the British Indian armies in battle was amply demon¬ 
strated, it was also evident (hat the Bengal lorces could not intercept 
and destroy bodies of Indian cavalry except under especially favour¬ 
able circumstances. Allowed to range unchecked, lightly-encumbered 
horsemen could quickly lay waste entire districts and thus undermine 
the whole basis of the British position in India as it existed after 1765. 
For only the revenues of Bengal could finance the heavy overhead costs 
of defence and administration throughout the Presidencies of British 
India, support the Company’s operations in Britain, and also provide 
funds for the purchase of trade-goods for sale in Europe. If those 
revenues were substantially reduced for a considerable period by the 
devastation which accompanied the raids, then the Company’s credit 
would evaporate and India become unprofitable to hold. It followed 
from this situation that wars must take place beyond the Company’s 
frontier; other states must pay the price of the ruin inflicted by the 
passage of armies. Ultimately it was this logic which underlay the long 



scare li lot a suitable defensive position on the north-western frontier of 
Bengal; appropriately enough it was (he accountant rather than the 
general who determined the strategy of British India. 

The solution chosen bv Robert Clive was to make Oudh into a buffer 
which would preserve Bengal inviolate Oudh. be thought, should be 
strong enough to stand without the Company s assistance, but should 
not be strong enough to threaten the security of Bengal. This delicate 
balaliie proved too difh< ult to achieve and Clive's successors were 
obliged to commit Hoops to the delenet of Oudh, which gradually 
esc flanged us appearance of a passive butler for that of a base for the 
operation ol British influence in northern India. I ndrr Warren Hast¬ 
ings the ()udh .straiegv underwent a lunher evolution when the Indian 
state was strengthened and extended and the British fort es stationed in 
n were increased Hastings was induced to make these changes by his 
pen eption ol rhe rnhaiu ed power ol the Marathas as the major threat 
lo tin Ri nisli position m India and ii was in die light of this analysis 
that, in 1777. In weni to i hi snpj h iii of the Bombay Presidency when 
tin independent at non ol us Coveniineiu against the Marathas had 
rebounded to tile detriment ol its loitunes. 

In pursuit ol Ins Marat ha polir\ Hastings outlined a unilied defen¬ 
sive svstem lor British India. His pulirv in Uudh had already given 
Bengal an undeclared delensivelrontieron the Canges. Now the (Jovernor- 
Cenrr.il moved rapidly bevond that river and beyond (he Jamna 
as well ihrough an alliance with Cohad ! 177>i}. a stale lying to the west 
ol tin-jamna. by gaming control of the great fortress ol Gwalior (1780), 
and l>\ a piojni lot treaties wuli various Rajput states, including 
Jaipur. I daipui. and Jodhpur ‘These commies', hr wrote, 'form a 
continuous chain li oin the Jumna to (inreiat 11 Linder British control 
the Raiput states would lumish a sale lim of communications across 
India, linking the Bengal and Bombas Presidencies; they would 
ihieateu the Marathas: and lliev would form a hand across India which 
would coniine the Marathas to central India, exclude them from the 
north-west, and keep them a wav from tile Company’s territories. Hast¬ 
ings s scheme implied the .ih.uidonmeiu of what had been a basic 
assumption ol British Indian defence, namely that British security 
drpended upon the existence ol a balance ol power among the Indian 
states, and the replacement of that assumption by the presumption that 
in the long run nothing licit para rn nun lev eouid guarantee British 
safety. 

Hastings r grandiose .scheme became a major element in British 
strategic- thinking until 11 was achieved forty years later. It was not 
carried out in the time of Hastings himself chiefly because of the 
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weakness of the third component of British India, the Madras Presi¬ 
dency. From 1765 until 1799 Madras w as the Achilles Heel of British 
India. The long, thin territory of Arcot was a quite inadequate shield 
for the defence of Madras against attacks from Mysore and 
Haidarabad. It was the menace from Mysore which obliged Hastings 
to abandon almost all his gains in the north and make peace with the 
Maralhas at Salbai in 178^ in order to concentrate his resources against 
Mysore. The lesson taught by Hastings's wars was that a satisfactory 
solution to the problems of the defence of Madras was an essential 
precondition of a more active British policy in northern India. 

The achievement of permanent security in southern India was the 
work of Richard Wellesley. Earl of Mornington and subsequently 
Marquess Wellesley, who was Governor-General from 1798 to 180.V 
The threat from Mysore itself had already been largely dissipated by 
the actions of one of his predecessors, the Marquess of Cornwallis. In 
1 7 <h» Cornwallis allied with Haidarabad and the Marathas against 
Tipu Sultan of Mysore, defeated the Mysore ruler, and, by the Treaty 
of Seringapatam (i 79^) made important gains: the loss of the Malabar 
coast cut Mysore off from the sea; the acquisition of the valley of the 
Baramahal gave Britain control of the tnain route from Madras to the 
capital ol Mysore at Seringapatam; and the loss of valuable territories 
reduced Mysore's ability to sustain a future contest. But the Com¬ 
pany's position in southern India was still not wholly secure; there was 
no land connection between the Malabar and Coromandel coasts; and 
the powerful presence of Haidarabad and the Marathas posed a con¬ 
tinuing threat which was magnified by the defeat of Haidarabad by the 
Marathas in 1794. It was Wellesley's victory over Tipu in 1799 which 
gavr Britain linal and complete domination in southern India. Britain 
gained new territories, absolute control over what was left of Mysore, 
and a linn alliance with Haidarabad. From a source of weakness and a 
drain on British resources Madras was turned into an element of 
strength to British India; the resources of Madras could now be em¬ 
ployed in the extension of British power in northern and central India. 

Wellesley’s second great achievement was the transformation of the 
situation of the Bengal Presidency which, despite the diversion of atten¬ 
tion to Madras, remained, for the reasons given altove, the heart of the 
problem of British Indian defence. The successors of Hastings had 
achieved little in northern India, preferring to concentrate on streng¬ 
thening the British position in Oudh and being willing to abandon 
Hindustan to the Maralhas and more especially to the great Maralha 
chief, Sindhia. 

In 1802 when Wellesley turned his attention principally to them, the 
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Marathas occupied a broad area roughly nine hundred miles square, 
stretching at its extreme limits from Delhi in the north to the Tun- 
gabhadra river in the south and from the Bay of Bengal in the east to the 
Indian Ocean in the west. There were five principal Maratha states, 
although the term is misleading, for their territories were only partly 
consolidated, their possessions frequently intermingled, their rulers 
prone to wander, and their degrees of independence ill defined. Thcrfe 
[min head of the confederacy was Baji Rao II who had become Peshwa 
in 17<)fi. Baji Rao’s capital was at Poona and the bulk of his territories in 
western India. Also in the west was the Gaekwad of Baroda, whose 
territories included parts of Guzerat and Kathiawar. The death of the 
Gaekwad Gnvind Rao in 1800 led to a succession dispute which tem- 
porarily paralysed Baroda's ability to ad decisively. The territories of 
the Bhonsla. Raghuji. Raja of Berar. were spread through central and 
eastern India from Nagpur to Cuttack and from the frontiers of 
Haidarabad to those of Bengal. West and north of the Bhonsla's 
territories in central India were those of Holkar. which were centred on 
Indore. The famous Tukoji Holkar had died in 17(17 an d his once 
prosperous territories had fallen upon evil days. Most notable among 
Tukoji'g descendants wax his illegitimate son, Jeswant Rao Holkar, 
whose determination 10 cane out an inheritance for himself provided 
Wellesley with his opportunity to act against the Marathas. The 
dominant figure in the Maratha confederacy, however, appeared to be 
Daulat Rao Sindhia. who had inherited from his father, Madaji, in 
I7<J4 extensive lands in Malwa, Kandeish, and in the Ganges-Jamna 
Doab in northern India. 

All the Marathas possessed disciplined forces under European or 
Eurasian officers, but those of Sindhia were by far the most powerful. 
I’nder the command of the French adventurer. Pierre-Frangois Cuil- 
lier. heller known as Perron, these forces were based on the Middle 
Doab in the area of Aligarh. Wellesley claimed that these forces were 
the equivalent of a French army sitting on the Company’s frontier and 
he set himself to destroy the power of Sindhia." But first it was necessary 
that he should deal with Oudh. 

Shortly after his arrival in India Wellesley came to the conclusion 
that Oudh was useless as a buffer for the protection of Bengal and he 
determined to set it aside. After long negotiations he achieved this end 
with the Treaty of in November 1801 by which the Nawab of Oudh 
ceded to the Company all his territorial possessions lying between the 
Ganges and the jamna. The Bengal territories now extended in an 
unbroken wedge from the Bay of Bengal up the Ganges-Jamna plain 
into the lower Doab. where they abutted that part of Sindhia’s ter- 
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ritories which was hypothecated to the support of the troops under the 
command of Perron. This was a situation not to be tolerated by 
Wellesley and the Oudh Settlement therefore made a settlement with the 
Marathas both more possible and more necessary. 

Wellesley’s opportunity arrived in October 1802 whenjeswant Rao 
Holkar attacked Poona and defeated the combined forces of the Peshwa 
and Sindhia. Baji Rao turned to the British for help and on 31 
December 1802 signed the Treaty of Bassein by which he accepted 
British control over his foreign relations and agreed to allow a force of 
Company's troops to be stationed within his lands and to be paid for by 
the cession of territory. Wellesley claimed that all the Marathas 
(including Sindhia) were bound by this treaty. To many observers, 
however, it was plain that the other Maratha leaders would not accept 
so great a reduction of their power and such indeed proved to be the 
case. 

War broke out in August 1803 and the Marathas were defeated in 
western and central India, in Cuttack, and in Hindustan. Had Welles¬ 
ley had his way, British paramountcy would have been established 
forthwith by means of annexations of territory, the formation of 
alliances which would have subordinated other states to Britain, and 
the creation of a belt of British-protected territory right across India 
linking the territories of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay. In this way 
Wellesley would have fulfilled the dream of Warren Hastings and 
anticipated thr success of the Marquess of Hastings. Wellesley foiled to 
achieve his end, partly because his orders were misundcrstood-wilfully 
or accidentally—by his own officials, partly because of his inability to 
bring his wars to a final close, and partly because of hostility to his 
policies in England. Wellesley eventually fell a sacrifice to his own 
ambition and the settlement made under his successors fell short of his 
aims in several important respects, most notably in the British aban¬ 
donment of central India and with it the opportunity of linking the 
Bombay and Bengal Presidencies. 

Although incomplete, Wellesley’s work had transformed the posi¬ 
tion of the British in India. In the west the Bombay Presidency had 
seized the opportunity to acquire substantial territorial possessions in 
western India; in the east the annexation of Cuttack had linked the 
Bengal and Madras territories by land; and, most important of all, in 
northern India Sindhia and Perron had been swept aside and the new 
British defensive frontier was formed by the Jamna which was itself 
screened by a belt of British-controlled territory beyond the river. 

In this brief survey of the process offiritish Indian expansion between 
1765 and 1807 it has been suggested that the motives for expansion 
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are to be found within British India and principally in the strategic 
situation of the British possessions. It is not pretended that this is a 
complete explanation; the important commercial and official interests 
of thr Company's servants have not been described, although such 
factors were particularly important in the growth of Bombay. Several 
other factors have hern omitted, among them one. the absence of which 
may occasion particular surprise, namely that of defence against the 
external enemy. It is necessary here to comment briefly upon that 
factor because it forms an essential element in the connection between 
British expansion within India and the creation of that system of 
strategic defence to the north-west of British India which is the subject 
of this bonk. 

At various times three external enemies were held to imperil the 
security of British India. One. Russia, may be disregarded here, for 
the Russian threat appeared only briefly and insignificantly at the end of 
the period with which we have been concerned in this chapter, and it 
played no part in the formulation of higher jxilicy. The second, 
Afghanistan, appeared twice—once during the 1760s when the 
activities ol Ahmed Shah Abdah amused fears for the safety of Bengal 
and were exhibited as reasons for a more active British policy in the 
north-west; and once during the 17110s when the renewed threat from 
Afghanistan under Zaman Shah was employed first by Sir John Shore 
and subsequent!) bv Richard Wellesley to justify their policies in 
Oudh. Most important of the external enemies during this period, 
however, was France. 

It was in thr course of the struggle with France for supremacy in the 
(lamatic that the political ambitions and the military capability of the 
East India Company were forged, and although the French position in 
India was reduc ed to insignificanc e by the British victories during the 
Seven’i ears War. the prospect ol a revival of French influence among 
the Indian slate’s was never far from British minds during the following 
years. It was French intrigue which Warren Hastings employed to 
justify his Maratha policy in the 1770s; French intervention which 
made it the more necessar) fi>i him to concentrate his forces against 
Mysore in 178it; and it was the threat of France which was displayed 
pre-eminently by Wellesley in order to justify his attacks upon Mysore 
and upon the Marathas. If. as has been argued, British Indian policies 
are perfectly explic able without reference to the French (or, for that 
matter, Afghan threats) what importance should be attached to the 
pmminance given by British Indian statesmen to the dangers allegedly 
presented by the external enemy? 

Two explanations may be discounted. These are first, that the 
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various French threats were real (that is, that the French seriously 
intended at any time to do more than create a minor diversion in the 
direction of India)—they were not; second, that the British authorities 
in India believed that the French (or Afghan) activities constituted a 
real threat to British power in India—they did not so believe. To 
rehearse the evidence on these points would consume too much space 
and to the understandable annoyance of readers I must present these 
negatives as assumptions rather than conclusions and move on to what 
seems the real reason why the threats were displayed in so eminent a 
position. 

Only a forward policy, it has been argued, could provide security for 
the British possessions in India, yet a forward policy was expressly and 
explicitly forbidden by the East India Company Directors, by the 
British Government, and by Act of Parliament. Precautionary meas¬ 
ures of defence would not be tolerated; British India was allowed to go 
to war only if it were attacked or in imminent danger of attack. These 
rigid prohibitions, however, could be dissolved by the solvent of the 
external enemy. Operations designed to frustrate the designs of France 
were the only ones which could reconcile the authorities in England 
(and particularly the President of the Board of Control, Henry Dun- 
das) to the necessity of war against the Indian states. Until Dundas left 
office in 1801 the French threat served as the most acceptable excuse for 
expansion within India. Subsequently the matter proved more 
difficult; Castlereagh was less receptive to the argument of the French 
threat, although Wellesley continued to display it with great force in 
1803. Without the benefitofthc French threat in 1804 Wellesley found 
it exceedingly difficult to gain acceptance for his policy. 

If this argument has any merit it may lead us to adapt from Walter 
Bagehot a distinction between the dignified and the efficient aspects of 
British Indian foreign policy. The dignified aspect—that which was 
intended for public consumption in England—stressed the danger to 
British India from the external enemy, in this period chiefly from 
France; the efficient aspect—the real mainspring of British expansion 
in India—was the overriding need to find a more secure defensive 
system for British India which would protect it against the internal 
enemy represented in this period by the Indian states. As has been 
suggested in chapter 1, Wellesley’s Iranian policy belongs to the 
dignified aspect; it was intended to heighten the impression that a real 
danger from France existed and it was not designed to protect British 
India from non-existent French designs. 

Under Lord Minto, who replaced the Acting Governor-General, 
George Barlow, in 1807, the dignified and efficient elements in British 
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Indian foreign policy became confused. For Min to, like Henry Dundas, 
really believed in a French threat to India and his extensive plans in the 
north-west were intended to combat what he saw as a major threat to 
British Indian security. Minto believed that the approach of a French 
army, possibly accompanied by assorted Russian, Ottoman, Iranian, 
or tribal forces, would be the signal for insurrection within the British 
territories and the formation of hostile coalitions among the Indian 
slates. To Wellesley such a prospect would have been an ideal 
justification Ibr completing the destruction of Maratha power, but 
Minto rejected the opportunity so presented to him because he thought 
the Frendi danger too serious. It was essential, thought Minto, to 
create a system of alliances which would impede or prevent the 
approach of the French. It was this reasoning which persuaded Minto 
to send Malcolm to Iran and Iraq and to embark upon similar initia¬ 
tives in Afghanistan. Sind, and the Panjab. As relations with these 
countries are important to the argument of (his book, these latter 
episodes will be examined in some detail. Minto’s initiative in Sind, 
which had little immediate consequence will be considered later in this 
cbaptci. and at this point the examination will be confined to Minto’s 
polit ies in connection with Afghanistan and the Panjab. 

The idea of an alliance between British India and Afghanistan was 
not wholly new. Something like it had been suggested by Harford Jones 
in 17<|t) and had found favour with Henry Dundas. Wellesley, however, 
had rejected an approach to Afghanistan because his strategy in north¬ 
ern India depended so heavily upon depicting Afghanistan as an 
irreconcilable foe. By 1807 this motive for hostility to Afghanistan had 
disappeared and powerful arguments began to suggest to Minto that 
the idea was worth pursuing. In a broad sense the French threat made 
it desirable to cultivate g«x»d relations with all the countries which lay 
to the north-west of British India, and in this sense Minto’s approach to 
Afghanistan hts into the general pattern of the contemporary missions 
to Iran, Sind, and the Lahore state. More specifically, from the middle 
of 180B onwards, the apparent impossibility of breaking French 
influence in Iran led him to think much more seriously about the 
possibility of an Afghan alliance: an Afghan buffer was also compatible 
with the Gulf strategy. 

Early in 1807 a mission had been sent to Bombay from Shah Shuja 
al-Mulk. the ruler of Kabul. Barlow had rejected this overture, but, 
possibly in response to evidence that Minto was interested in the area, 
Jonathan Duncan suggested in February- 1808 that he should send a 
return mission. 4 Minto sought advice from other quarters, notably 
from Archibald Seton who, as Resident in Delhi, was chiefly respon- 
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siblc for the collection of information about Afghanistan. Scton’s report 
of civil war in Afghanistan led Minto to postpone action for the time 
being, while he concentrated on recovering the British position in Iran, 
but on 18 June 1808 his increasing worries about the danger from 
France, combined with disquieting reports of Malcolm’s lack of pro¬ 
gress in Iran, decided him in favour of sending missions both to Lahore 
and to Kabul. 

The post of Envoy to Kabul was given to Mountstuart Elphinstone 
(1779— 18f>9), who had previously solicited it. 5 Elphinstone's linguistic 
aptitudes and diplomatic skills had already attracted considerable 
attention, when he deputized for Josiah Webbe in the negotiations with 
the Bhonslain 1803 to 1804. His mission was similar in purpose to that 
of Charles Metcalfe to Lahore, which is considered below. The two 
Envoys were to encourage Kabul and Lahore to oppose any French 
invading force. Elphinstone’s mission, however, was regarded as the 
more important of the two and to mark the difference the Kabul 
mission was given a deliberate superiority of equipment, although, in 
fact, Elphinstone was disappointed with the appearance of his 
embassy. Nevertheless, it appeared impressive enough to the Afghans. 
Elphinstone acquired a reputation for munificence comparable to that 
won by Malcolm in Iran and was known as Hatum Tai after the 
legendary Arab philanthropist. 

From the very beginning the fortunes of the Kabul mission were 
indissolubly linked to the misfortunes of that which went to Iran. 
British policy-makers assumed that Iran and Afghanistan were per¬ 
manently hostile to one another and that an alliance with one was 
wellnigh incompatible with a close alliance with the other. Thus, if Iran 
allied with Britain, there was no place for an Afghan alliance; indeed 
Malcolm’s 1801 Treaty with Iran, which formed the basis of his and 
Jones's negotiations in 1808 to 1809, was in effect a defensive alliance 
against Afghanistan. Equally, it could be supposed that if the 
Franco-Iranian alliance held it was unlikely that France would be able 
to negotiate an alliance with Afghanistan, except possibly on the basis 
ofFrench aid for the recovery of the Panjab. Minto’s dilemma was that 
he did not know whether first Malcolm and later Jones would succeed 
in Iran or not. If they did a close Afghan alliance might be a grave 
embarrassment. 

Elphinstone’s instructions demonstrate Minto’s uncertainty both in 
their content and in their timing. When they were finally prepared on 
19 August the instructions were couched in very cautious terms. 
Elphinstone was told that although the Company was in principle 
willing to send troops to help to defend Afghanistan, he could not make 
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any specific agreement on the subject without further authority; it was 
for the Afghans first to submit detailed proposals. Just as what Mal¬ 
colm could offer Iran was limited by Minto’s doubts about European 
politics, so Elphinstone's offers to Kabul were limited by the 
Governor-General’s doubts about Iran, and to a lesser extent about the 
situation in Sind. Minto’s doubts were eased, but by no means 
removed, by the return of Malcolm to Calcutta and by the adoption of 
the Gulf strategy; quite apart from the question of Jones, Malcolm’s 
new instructions still gave Iran one last chance before Britain adopted 
the new jKiliry. So, on aq August, Elphinstone was informed that, 
although Iran's actions could be held to have released Britain from any 
remaining obligations under the i8ot Treaty, lor the time being Britain 
would still art as though that treaty were still in force. In order to leave 
Elphinstone some slight room for manoeuvre the ingenious argument 
was put forward that the Iranian treaty could be made compatible with 
an Afghan treaty providing that the Kabul ruler had no designs upon 
India.'’ Not until December 1808 did Minto finally decide that Iran was 
irredeemably hostile and that Elphinstone could be allowed to discuss 
proposals for a full offensive and defensive alliance against Iran. 7 This 
was the centre-piece of the mission. Apart from that, Elphinstone was 
instructed to investigate Seton's suggestion that the Uzbeks of Bukhara 
might be persuaded to oppose France and. especially, to collect infor¬ 
mation. Information alone was of great importance: ‘If no other object 
shall be obtained bv your mission it will not lie considered to have been 
unprofitable.' 11 

Elphinstone, who left Delhi on ta October and travelled via Bikanir 
and Multan, reached Peshawar on February 1809, just eleven days 
after Jones's entry into Tehran had. unknown to Elphinstone, made his 
entire mission redundant. Oddly enough, Peshawar, which was then 
still part ol the Kabul state, was all he saw of Afghanistan; the justly 
celebrated account of Kabul, which he later published, was based 
largely upon Afghan informants.’' Like Arthur Waley, Elphinstone was 
one of that very select body of men who have had an enormous 
influence in interpreting a country which they have never visited. This 
omission may partly account for the curious impression which he 
fostered. For Elphinstone found an Afghanistan very different from 
that state whose fearsome image had spread such recent alarm in 
northern India. The Afghan slate which had been created by Ahmad 
Shah Durrani ou 1 of the ruins of the eastern part of the Empire of Nadir 
Shah Afshar had fragmented. .Ahmad Shah’s Empire had depended 
upon a tribal unity which in tum was founded upon a common interest 
in plunder. While loot had (lowed in and new revenues became avail- 
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able for division the Empire had flourished. By the time of Zaman 
Shah, however, the cracks in the edifice had already become apparent. 
Rebellions in outlying provinces reinforced the destructive potential of 
dissension among the tribal chiefs and within the ruling Sadozay family 
itself. When Elphinstone arrived in Peshawar Afghan authority to the 
east of the Indus had virtually disappeared and Afghanistan itself was 
divided between Mahmud, who held the west and south, and Shuja, 
who clung to the north and east, including Peshawar and Kabul itself. 
Essentially it was the common story of a tribal empire, but to Elphin¬ 
stone, perhaps conditioned by his upbringing to think in such terms, it 
became transmuted into the deceptive story of the struggle between the 
monarchical and republican spirits. 

The negotiations which began on 4 March did not proceed in the 
manner which had been anticipated. Partly this was because of a 
further change in the British attitude, which was occasioned not by 
news from Iran but from Europe. The Spanish rising made it clear that 
there would be no French invasion of India and therefore no need for a 
defensive alliance against Iran. On 6 March new instructions imposed 
much more severe limits on what Elphinstone could offer in any 
alliance.'" Elphinstone himself was not displeased. Like the Comman- 
der-in-Chief, he had never liked Minto’s proposal to send troops to 
Afghanistan. Elphinstone considered that from the strategic point of 
view the Panjab constituted a much stronger natural frontier and he 
believed that the main British effort should be made there." Partly the 
reason was the attitude of Shuja. Far from harbouring any designs 
against Iran, Shuja’s main concern was to acquire aid against 
Mahmud, who captured Qandahar and then on 17 April, Kabul itself. 
Shuja demanded a subsidy of £150,000; Elphinstone offered £20,000, 
and Minto agreed to £30,000. 12 But none of this was ever paid, for the 
treaty was worded in such a way as to avoid the necessity. 

The Anglo-Afghan Treaty of 1809 was a very simple document 
which consisted of a mere three clauses. By the first two articles, which 
were to last only so long as the Franco-Iranian alliance (which had of 
course already come to an end), Britain agreed to give financial assis¬ 
tance to Afghanistan in the event that she was attacked by France and 
Iran and in return Afghanistan promised not to allow French and 
Iranian forces to penetrate into British India. Elphinstone interpreted 
this to mean that Britain would give assistance if Afghanistan were 
attacked by Iranian forces alone, providing that the Franco-Iranian 
alliance was in existence at the time, but Minto disagreed and ordered 
the insertion into the preamble of a clause which was designed to 
exclude this contingency. The third article, which of course soon 
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became the only one of any significance, provided for perpetual friend¬ 
ship. non-interference in each others’ affairs, and for the exclusion of 
the French from Afghanistan. In Elphinstone s draft the final obliga¬ 
tion had been mutual, but Minto clearly could not agree to exclude 
Frenchmen from British India for ever and he amended this clause to 
put the obligation upon Afghanistan alone. With these changes, which 
were acre pted by Shuja. Minto ratified the treaty on 17 June 1809. 

The treaty was a dead letter. Partly this was because of the progress 
of events in Iran, but partly also because of the rapid eclipse of Shuja S 
fortunes in Afghanistan. His forces were defeated by those of Mahmud 
in June 1809 and again in November when Shuja made an unsuccessful 
attempt upon (Jandahar. Finally, he was completely routed near 
Peshawar on u September 1H10 and was compelled to flee from 
Afghanistan, leaving Mahmud in apparent control. Although the Brit¬ 
ish alliance had failed to preserve his power, it was of some value in 
protecting his person, for he was given a pension and allowed to lake up 
residence at Ludhiana, where he kept alive his hopes of new triumphs 
and where he and his retinue formed a valuable, if scarcely impartial, 
channel of information for the British Political Agents who were 
charged with their care. For some time after the withdrawal of the 
mission Minto had kept it in being at Delhi in the hope that the civil war 
in Afghanistan might be quickly resolved and that it might be possible 
to form a similar agreement with Mahmud, who did invite the mission 
to return." But the prolonged conflict led Minto, on 14 March ittio, to 
order the mission to be broken up and the return of the conduct of 
relations with Afghanistan to Srton at Delhi. 

Minto's novel and ambitious plans lor making Afghanistan into a 
crucial element in a new strategy for the defence oflndia had foundered 
and in the event, there appeared to have been little substance to the 
Afghan alliance at an> time. The appearance however was deceptive, 
for Minto had been hamstrung by circumstances outside his control. 
Initially he had been prevented from making a derisive offer by the 
problems of relations with Sind. Lahore, and above all, with Iran. 
Latterly, the termination of thr French threat had made the alliance 
redundant even before it was built. In the end, the anarchy in Afghanis¬ 
tan had drawn the final curtain on the affair. But it is clear that the 
tenuous relationship of 1809 did hold possibilities of developing into a 
stronger, more permanent arrangement. Jones and others in Iran 
foresaw this and Elphinslone recommended ambitious Afghan pro¬ 
posals to carry the idea along. He proposed that Britain should buy 
Sind from Shuja for &200.000 a year. The money would enable Shuja to 
build a strong friendly power in Afghanistan; the possession of Sind 
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would greatly strengthen the British frontier in India, by enabling her 
to block the southern invasion route and to attack the flanks of any 
enemy force attempting to use the northern route across the Panjab; the 
continuing payments would give Britain a permanent influence in 
Kabul; and the revenues of Sind would ensure a handsome profit for the 
Company. 14 Minto, however, was unready for so ambitious a project 
and refused: it was unnecessary because Afghan authority over Sind 
had virtually disappeared; loo dangerous because Kabul could not be 
converted into a protected Indian state; and too expensive—subsidies 
were bad in principle. It was also immoral. 15 In the changed situation 
in Europe Minto presumably knew how the proposal would be received 
in London; after the end of January 1809 his own enthusiasm for the 
Afghan alliance evidendy waned. Nevertheless, the fact that for some 
time he kept open the possibility of maintaining the alliance is indica¬ 
tive that he believed that it had possibilities of future use. 

It is clear that the Government in England had no sympathy with 
the major change in Indian defensive strategy which was implied by 
Minto’s support of the Gulf strategy and of the Afghan alliance during 
the latter part of 1808. In Iran they had opposed the Gulf proposals, 
preferring an agreement with Tehran. Accordingly, although Robert 
Dundas had, during the urgency of the moment, encouraged Minto to 
seek arrangements with all the countries to the north-west in Sep¬ 
tember 1807, London was not interested in an Afghan alliance which 
might jeopardize the conclusion of an Iranian alliance and the exclu¬ 
sion of the French from Iran. Certainly there was no idea that the 
Afghan connection might have any permanency. When the dust had 
settled Minto was informed in March 1812: ‘In truth we do not, under 
present circumstances, consider an intimate connexion with the Court 
ofCaubul as an object worthy of much anxiety or expense.’ 16 

There was no further British political interest in Afghanistan before 
1830. The rule of the Sadozays over a united Afghanistan was eventu¬ 
ally replaced by that of the Barakzays. Mahmud’s authority was 
confined to the western city of Herat and the cities of Qandahar, 
Ghazni, Kabul, Jalalabad, and Peshawar became the seats of various 
Barakzay rulers. 

More significant in its immediate effects was Minto’s initiative in the 
Panjab. The Panjab, the land of the five rivers, was formed by those 
rivers which, issuing from the hills which formed the north-easterly 
boundary of the region, flowed southwards across the Panjab plains, 
eventually to unite their waters in the Indus and empty them into the 
Arabian Sea. These five rivers, meandering across the plains and 
frequently changing their courses, divided the Panjab into a series of 
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compartments, called Doabs. Between the Indus and the Jhelum was 
the Sind-Sagar Doab; between the Jhelum and the Chenab was the 
Jech (Chej) Doab; between the Chenab and the Ravi lay the Rcchna 
Doab; helwren the Ravi and the Beas was the Bari Doab; and between 
the Beas and the Satlej lay the Bist Jalandhar Doab. The area to the 
south-east of the Satlej, intervening between that river and the Jamna, 
can be called the Satlej-Jamna Doab, but here will normally be 
denoted by the contemporary British term of the Cis-Satlej territory, 
because to Britons, contemplating the area from the south-east, it bore 
that aspect. Another important geographical feature was the hills 
which lay to the north-east of the Panjab. These Panjab Hills were part 
of the main Himalaya structure which formed the northern frontier of 
British India. Control of the Hill States (including Jammu and Kash¬ 
mir) had always been sought by rulers of the Panjab and of northern 
India for commercial, recreational, and strategical reasons. 

In the mid-eighteenth century Mughal power in the Panjab had 
been replaced by that of the Afghans, whose power was in turn chal¬ 
lenged by the militant, heterodox Hindu sect of the Sikhs. Politically 
the Sikhs were loosely organized in confederacies {misls ) of which the 
largest in the late eighteenth century was that of the Bhangis who 
controlled most of the northern and central Panjab, including the cities 
of Amritsar and Lahore. Possession of the large, wealthy city ofLahore, 
located on the river Ravi on the borders of the more fertile eastern 
Panjab and well placed to serve as a base for operations against the 
Hindu states of the north and the Muslim states of the south-west, was 
essential to the control of the region. 

At the end of the eighteenth century the Panjab was unified by the 
efforts of a man of exceptional ability, Rarijit Singh. In 1792 he became 
chief of the obscure Sukarchakia confederacy, centred on Sialkot in the 
northern part of the Rechna Doab and extending into thejech Doab to 
the east. By judicious alliances and careful conflicts he defeated the 
other confederacies and in 1799 inherited full power in the wake of the 
retreating Afghans. Subsequently he consolidated his power over the 
other confederacies and began to expand north-eastwards into the hills 
beyond the Indus and southwards down the Indus towards Sind. 

The East India Company knew little of events in the Panjab during 
these early years and completely missed the importance of the rise of 
Ranjit Singh. For long it was believed that he had received Lahore by 
agreement with Zaman Shah. In May 1800 Wellesley sent a Muslim 
agent to Lahore, but the instructions given to the agent showed that 
Wellesley knew little and cared less about the area. 17 It was the British 
advance to thejamna in 1803 which transformed the Sikhs from an object 
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of mystery and strategic speculation into a border problem, focused upon 
the Cis-Satlej area. The power of Ranjit Singh had not yet been 
extended into this area which was dominated by four Sikh con¬ 
federacies of which the Phulkian (controlling the principalities of 
Nabha, Patiala, and Jind) was the most important. Under the weight of 
attacks from the Irish adventurer, George Thomas (based at Hansi), 
the Cis-Satlej Sikhs had been obliged to seek the aid of Sindhia’s 
lieutenant, Perron, who had exacted a heavy price for his services in the 
form of tribute and had extended Maratha influence into the area. 
Wellesley’s victory over Perron in 1803 therefore offered the 
Governor-General the possibility of assuming the mantle of Maratha 
power in the Cis-Satlej area. 

Wellesley wanted no influence in the Satlej-Jamna Doab as he 
hoped to make the Jamna the firm boundary of British influence in that 
region. Raids from the west, however, forced him to modify this wish 
and to advance beyond the jamna and to occupy Jinjanna and Karnal. 
Kama! was a significant British acquisition. It became the main British 
advanced base in the north-west and served both to protect the upper 
Jamna frontier and to facilitate operations beyond the river. 

The first clear suggestion that the Company should adopt the Satlej 
and not the Jamna as its frontier in the extreme north-west was 
made in December 1804 by David Ochtcrlony (1758-1825), who was 
then serving as Resident at Delhi. Ochtcrlony proposed that the 
Jamna-Satlcj Doab should be annexed or that tbe local chiefs should 
be placed under British protection. His suggestion was rejected, how¬ 
ever, and the Chief Secretary, John Lumsden, proposed instead that 
Britain should avoid any dealings with the Sikhs who, he argued, were 
not to be trusted.'* 

Wellesley’s wish to avoid entanglements with the Sikhs was frus¬ 
trated by the renewal of the Maratha war in 1804. The following year 
the Company’s forces under Lord Lake advanced to the Satlej and 
beyond in pursuit of Holkar. A treaty was then signed with Ranjit 
Singh by which the Sikhs agreed not to aid Holkar and the British not to 
enter the territory of Ranjit Singh. Subsequently Holkar left the area 
and the British forces were withdrawn to the Jamna. 

The rejection of all connection with the trans-Jamna region by 
Cornwallis and Barlow left Ranjit Singh a free hand to extend his 
authority over the Cis-Sadej Sikhs. In a series of campaigns in 1806 to 
1807 Ranjit began to draw the independent Sikh rulers under his 
control. The Cis-Satlej Sikhs turned for help to the British Resident at 
Delhi, Archibald Seton, who recommended that Britain should try to 
construct a neutral zone in the Cis-Satlej territory, in which neither 
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Ran jit nor Britain would interfere. This appeal from the Sikhs coin¬ 
cided with the renewal of the French threat and with the arrival in 
India of Minto. 

The principles or Minto’s external policies have been considered 
already. But the Panjab was not wholly an external, but partook also of 
the character of an internal problem for British India. Minto’s policy 
towards Indian states was generally one of non-interference, a course of 
action which he believed to be equally recommended by his own 
uncertain personal position, by financial pressures, by the injunctions 
oflxondon, and by the political situation within India as he understood 
it. The greatest danger that Minto feared was that of a general Muslim 
conspiracy manifesting itself in an internal insurrection of which the 
Vellore mutiny of 1807 seemed to have provided a foretaste. The fear 
that such a rising might be triggered off by the approach of a French 
army led Minto to adopt a conciliatory policy towards the Indian states 
and he rejected the opportunity which was presented to him to settle 
accounts with the Marathas and to establish British paramountcy. 

Minto was caught in two minds about thr best policy to pursue 
towards the Panjab. He believed that sooner or later Ranjit Singh’s 
ambitions would force Britain to extend her protection to the Cis- 
Satlej Sikhs in order to safeguard her frontier; at the same time he did 
not wish to alienate the Sikh leader in case his help was needed to repel 
a French attack. Accordingly. Minto tried to compromise. Seton was 
reproved for encouraging the Cis-Sallej Sikhs to hope for British 
protection by forwarding their request for help. Minto would not give 
help. Instead he decided to send a mission to Ranjit Singh. 19 The 
mission therefore fell into place as part of his diplomatic strategy 
against France. 

To lead the mission to Lahore Minto chose Charles Metcalfe 
(1785-1846), Seton's first assistant at Delhi and one of the rising men 
in the Political Department. Metcalfe had been hoping for the job, for 
he needed the money to repay his debts, having recently been forced to 
accept a reduction in income on his transfer from the Secretariat to 
Delhi. He made a favourable impression on Minto, who described him 
as ‘the ugliest and most agreeable clevrr person—except Lady Glen- 
bervie—in Europe or Asia’. 2 " Minto intended originally to send Met¬ 
calfe to Kabul as well as to Lahore, but dropped this proposal when he 
reflected that Shah Shuja in Kabul might be affronted if he did not 
receive a mission superior to that sent to Lahore. 21 Accordingly, Met¬ 
calfe was sent only to Ranjit Singh and instructed to obtain the exclu¬ 
sion of French and Iranian influence from Lahore and permission for a 
British army to march through the Panjab if it were found necessary to 
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meet an invasion upon the Indus. Metcalfe was to try to avoid discus¬ 
sion of the future of the Cis-Satlej Sikhs, but if it became absolutely 
necessary, that is, if a French attack was imminent, Minto was pre¬ 
pared to give Ranjit Singh a free hand in the area. 22 

Metcalfe, who had already been set in motion by Seton, left Delhi on 
28 July and met Ranjit Singh on 12 September 1808 at Kasur, west of 
the Satlej. Metcalfe already had visions of himself as Resident in 
Lahore, the nerve-centre of an intelligence network stretching far 
beyond the Indus. 2 * His hopes were rudely and abruptly shattered. 
Ranjit Singh proved suspicious and even hostile. He saw no danger 
from France and wanted no alliance with Afghanistan which would 
restrict his own plans for expansion beyond the Indus and into the 
territory of the Muslim stales to the south-east of the Panjab. Most 
immediately the Sikh leader feared that Britain might try to obstruet 
his plans to extend his influence in the Jamna-Satlej Doab. He was 
already preparing his third expedition into thr area. Metcalfe’s pres¬ 
ence was an embarrassment and Ranjit asked him to deliver his mes¬ 
sage and depart. He would ally with Britain only if he were given a 
guarantee that there would be no interference cither with his relations 
with Afghanistan or with the Cis-Satlej Sikhs. 24 After some discussion, 
during which Metcalfe, following his instructions, avoided any refer¬ 
ence to thr Cis-Satlej Sikhs, Ranjit Singh announced on 29 September 
that he agreed to everything and would deliver his final answer the next 
day. Instead of which, to Metcalfe’s fury and consternation, the Sikh 
leader broke up his camp on 26 September, crossed the Satlej, and 
embarked upon a campaign in which he established his authority over 
all the Cis-Satlej chiefs except those of Patiala, Thanesar, and Kunj- 
pura. Metcalfe could do nothing but recommend that the Company 
should capitulate to Ranjit Singh and agree to his demand for a free 
hand in relation to the Cis-Satlej Sikhs and to Afghanistan. 25 

Minto had changed his policy. The French threat was still upper¬ 
most in his mind, but Ranjit Singh’s scepticism concerning that danger 
and the Sikh leader’s generally uncooperative attitude convinced 
Minto that he would be an unreliable ally against France. To allow 
Ranjit Singh to extend his power on British India’s north-western 
frontier, possibly to the detriment of states allied to the Company, or 
even to inspire the disaffected within British territories to revolt, would 
make the problems of British India worse. 2 * In this ingenious logic, 
which turned the French threat into its Wellesley form, one seems to 
discern a subtler brain than that of Minto; the outcome at least was 
pure Wellesley. Minto decided to extend British protection to the 
Cis-Satlej Sikhs, whether they liked it or not. New instructions were 
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sent to Metcalfe, and David Orhterlony was instructed to lead a force 
up to the Satlrj. Minto contemplated the replacement of the power of 
Ranjil Singh in the Panjah with several small slates in alliance with 
Britain. 21 This would have carried the British defensive frontier up to 
the Indus and have established a direct link with Afghanistan, the 
centre-piece of Minin's system of alliances against France, and thereby 
anticipated the policy of Alexander Burin s. 

Metcalfe's position was transformed by Minto’s new policy, After 
Ran jit Singh's departure from Kasur he had wandered, like Mary’s 
lamb, unhappily in the wake oft he Sikh chief, until he had settled at 
Gongrana at the end of October. On jo November he received Minto’s 
new instructions and immediately exc hanged the role of the lamb for 
that of the Hound ol Heaven. ‘I shall have a selfish gratification in 
paving him for all the uneasiness he has caused me', he wrote to 
Kdmt ins tone.** Metcalfe hastened to Amritsai where he delivered 
Minto’s demands on tit December. When Ranjit Singh moved to 
Lahore Metcalfe pursued him thithrr and thence back to Amritsar 
again. Ranjil Singh became thoroughly alarmed and asked for a treaty 
to safeguard his own position. Metcalfe was inexorable, and recom- 
mrnded that the Sikh leader should he offered nothing, apparently 
hoping to drive him into resistance. In that event, wrote Metcalfe, he 
would be overthrown by internal enemies. Kvrn the excuse for war was 
provided by an unsuccessful attack by Sikh zealots on Metcalfe's camp 
in February. The extension of British power to the Indus seemed to be 
on the verge of accomplish tnenl. 

Minto was not the man for such enterprises and was now ready to 
compromise. The news of the Spanish rising had terminated his fears of 
French invasion and he was ready to accept the continuation ol'Ranjit 
Singh's power west of the Satlej. In February' Ochterlony’s force 
advanced to the Satlej and Ochlcrlony issued a proclamation announc¬ 
ing that the Cis-Satlcj Sikhs had been taken under British protection. 
In March Metcalfe was authorized to form a treaty of friendship 
with Ranjit Singh. By the Treaty of Amritsar (25 April 1809) Ranjit 
Singh agteed to abandon his claims on the Cis-Satlej Sikhs and 
to maintain only limited forces in his own possessions south of the 
Satlej. 

The 1809 Settlement carried the British frontier up to the Satlej. 
During thr course of the operations the state of Haryana had come 
under British administration. George Thomas's old fief beyond the 
Jamna had been given to Abd al-Samad Khan in 1806, both to get rid of 
it and 10 compensate the chief for his military services in 1803. Unable 
to hold it, Abd al-Samad had sold it back to the Company in 1807 and 
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since then the British authorities had sought a new chirf in vain. In 
1809 Haryana was seen as a useful barrier against Sikh expansion and 
was taken under British control.” The most important part of the 
settlement, however, was that with the Sikhs east of the Satlej. The 
Cis-Satlej chiefs were offered favourable terms. By the proclamation of 
3 May 1809 they were called upon to co-operate fully with the Com¬ 
pany in matters of defence and to admit British troops to the area. By 
the proclamation of 22 August 1809 British control was extended by 
adding the right to intervene to prevent disputes between the chiefs."' 
But in general the chiefs were left to manage their own internal affairs 
and were not called upon to contribute to a subsidiary force. Orhtrr- 
lonv was not happy with this modest influence and from the beginning 
pressed for increased British intervention within the states. He wrote: 
‘if policy suggests the protection of the Sikhs south of the Sutlej from 
external violence, humanity and the honour of the British name no less 
imperiously call upon us to shield them from the more disastrous 
consequences of their own base passions, their universal rapacity and 
their internal discord.’ 3 ' Although Minto would not accept the princi¬ 
ple which underlay this view, he was obliged to concede some interven¬ 
tion in practice. Nevertheless, the position of the Cis-Satlej Sikh chiefs 
remained a privileged one among the Indian states associated with the 
Company. 

The settlement involved the establishment of a new advanced Brit¬ 
ish position on the Satlej at Ludhiana. In October 1808 Minto had 
wanted Ludhiana, partly with the French threat in mind. By the 
middle of 1809, however, this motive had finally disappeared and he 
did not want this post as a permanent feature of the new arrangements. 
He gave Ochterlony permission to hold it only until the return of 
Mountstuart Elphinstone’s mission from Afghanistan. 52 He was later 
persuaded to change his mind and to agree to the indefinite retention of 
the post at Ludhiana, which was converted into a Political Agency in 
1810. The case for the retention of Ludhiana had been argued by 
Ochterlony, Metcalfe, and Seton on the basis that it was essential in 
order to give the Protected Sikh Chiefs confidence in the willingness of 
the Company to support them and also in order to maintain some check 
upon the activities of Ranjit Singh. The Satlej-Jamna Doab, north of 
Mathura, therefore, was now protected by a quadrilateral of British 
forts. In the south was Delhi itself, which remained both a military 
centre and the centre for political relations in the north-west; in the 
north-west was George Thomas’s old post at Hansi near the border 
with the Rajput state of Bikaner; in the north was Ludhiana which 
formed the main post towards the Lahore frontier; and in the north-east 
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was Karnal which remained an important military base for the support 
of the advanced post at Ludhiana. 

A third feature of the iRop Settlement was that Lahore became the 
main buffer state for the protection of the extreme north-westerly 
frontier of British India. The full significance of this development had 
not been ton-seen in iKn<». At that time the power of Ranjit Singh was 
still seen as relatively insignificant. It was to grow considerably in the 
years whtrh followed. While leaving him his existing possessions on the 
east of the Satlcj the treaty had prevented further expansion in that 
direction, but it had left him free to extend his influence elsewhere. He 
took ad vantage of this to expand his authority northwards over the Hill 
States, westwards across the Indus, and southwards to Multan. Even 
more importantly, he (hanged the whole basis of his military system. 
His former light cavalry and inegular infantry were supplemented and 
partially replaced by new troops, disciplined on the European style, 
with the aid of a large numbei of European adventurers. His artillery 
and disciplined infantry became the most formidable of any possessed 
by Indian stales.' 1 His stale took on a further aspect as a result of the 
settlement. By dividing the Sikhs between the British and Lahore 
territories and directing his expansion into Muslim and other non-Sikh 
aieas. the new arrangement aided the transformation of the state of 
Lahoir from a Itasieally Sikh state into one in which the Sikhs, although 
still continuing to play a major role through old Sikh families such as 
those of the Sindhanwalas, the Majithias, and the Atlariwallas and 
through the lasting predominance of Sikhs in the army, played a much 
smaller part than previously. There rose to power and influence Raj¬ 
puts from the hills such as the family of Dhian Singh. Brahmins from 
Kashmir and northern India, Muslims like Fakir Aziz al-Din, and the 
European adventurers. There emerged a very different, much more 
formidable Government which came to form a Hindu buffer between 
the territories of the Company and those of the Muslim peoples to the 
west. As such. Britons came to regard it as a valuable component of the 
British defensive system. 

The favourable view of the strategic value of the Panjab took some 
time to achieve acceptance. Robert Dundas had welcomed Mimo’s 
vigorous stand against Ranjit Singh and. despite the fact that it con¬ 
tradicted established Company policy, had welcomed the extension of 
the British defensive frontier to the Satlej. 54 The thought of Ranjit 
Singh as a permanent neighbour was, however, not so attractive to 
Dundas, who was very sceptical about his willingness to assist in the 
defence of India. In India, however, the merits of the new arrange¬ 
ments were quickly appreciated. In 1815. when Ochterlony proposed a 
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closer defensive alliance with Ranjii Singh, he was informed that 
British relations with Lahore could not be improved.” Throughout the 
1820s, despite occasional strains on the relationship of the two powers, 
the Company’s Government remained well satislied with the 1809 
system, refused all proposals for alliances against the Sikhs, and vigor¬ 
ously upheld the policy of non-interference in trans-Satlrj affairs. The 
settlement appeared to have weakened Lahore as a rival to Britain but 
strengthened it as a buffer state which seemed to provide the strong 
north-western frontier shield which it had once been vainly hoped 
would be provided by Oudh. At the same time the Protected Sikh 
States of the Cis-Satlej region acted both as a cushion to soften any 
abrasive contacts betwen Ranjit and the Company and as a shield to 
protect the vital and exposed positions at Delhi and Kamal. 

The dignified and the efficient elements in British polity, initially 
confused by Minin had thus been restored to their former situation. 
Minto's initiatives in Iran, Iraq, the Gulf, Afghanistan, and Sind had 
come to nothing. In the Panjab his original plan had been discarded 
and the only tangible result of all his activities in the north-west was the 
carrying forward of the British frontier from the Jamna to the Satlej, an 
achievement in direct line with the policies of his predecessors, which 
had always given priority to expansion and the achievement of security 
within India. 

The completion of the system of paramountcy adumbrated by War¬ 
ren Hastings and carried forward by Wellesley was the work of Minto’s 
successor, the Earl of Moira, belter known by his later title of Marquess 
of Hastings (1754-1826). Hastings has been as much underrated by 
historians as Minto has been overrated. He came to India surrounded 
by a cloud of political intrigue and royal patronage and he departed 
enmeshed in accusations of corruption and inefficiency. He was not 
remarkable for his intelligence and hr certainly lacked the vision of his 
namesake and of Wellesley. In the circumstances historians have 
tended to blame him for the things that went wrong and to give the 
credit for the undoubted achievements of his Governor-Generalship to 
his subordinates. Such judgements do not do him justice, for Hastings 
had one supreme quality—complete confidence in the rightness of his 
own judgement. Not for him the self-doubt of his more brilliant pre¬ 
decessors—the struggles for recognition of Warren Hastings or the 
passion for praise which inspired the antics of Wellesley; Hastings had 
the confidence bom of effortless aristocracy and once persuaded that a 
course was right, he moved forward along it without a backward 
glance. The plans were those of others but the directing force was 
Hastings. 
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When Hastings assumed office in 1813 the territories of British India 
roughly resembled a horseshoe. Inside the horseshoe it had been hoped 
that settled stales would emerge with which the Company could live in 
peace. In certain Maralha states some development in that direction 
had indeed taken place. Bui inside ihe horseshoe there was also a new 
element of instability - the Pindaris.* Pindaris is a generic term given 
10 numbers of soldiers grouped in formidable bands; they acted under 
their own leaders, sometimes in the employment of a ruler, sometimes 
independently. Unable to support themselves from the plunder of 
Central India alone the Pindaris began to raid the territories of the 
Company and its allies. The long, virtually defenceless, land frontier of 
the British territories was extremely vulnerable to their attacks.” 

In his search for a solution to the problem of the Pindaris Hastings 
was guided by officials who had learned their trade under Wellesley 
and who had now attained important positions in the Secretariat or in 
Residencies in Indian states. J " One of them, Charles Metcalfe, in 1814 
propounded the solution which was eventually adopted—the destruc¬ 
tion rT the Pindaris in their own strongholds after first securing the 
co-operation of the Mara (has and thr other powers whose territories 
would he required for the necessary operations.” This mode of action, 
however, involved a repudiation of thr principles of the 1805 Settle¬ 
ment and was contrary to the strict instructions of the authorities in 
London, for some time therefore Hastings investigated other plans 
which could more readily be accommodated within the 1805 Settle¬ 
ment and it was only when these appeared to have no success that he 
adopt rd Metcalfe's plan of general action. 

It is evident that for Hastings and his officials the attractions of the 
general plan did not end with the prospect of bringing the depredations 
of the Pindaris to a conclusion. The scheme of general co-operation 
would also have the effect offorming thr Marathas into an alliance with 
the Company and of making Britain paramount within India. It would 
also solve the problem of the frontier: by extending British control over 
central India the Bengal and Bombay Presidencies would be linked and 
the land frontier greatly shortened—in effect the frontiers of British 
India would become thr sea and a continuous land line from the 
Arabian Sea 10 the Bay of Bengal. The link between the Indian states 
and the independent states of the north-west would be broken and the 
army could in the future be concentrated at the most vulnerable 
positions along the land line. Hastings believed that the resources of 
British India were too small to provide for its internal and external 
defence under the prevailing arrangements; only through paramountcy 
and the radical simplification of the problem of defence, which would 
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be the consequence of the establishment of British supremacy, could 
the problem of British Indian security be met. 40 

It was the destructive Pindari raids into British territory in 1816 
which broke the opposition to Hastings's genera) scheme. His own 
Council and the authorities in London agreed that the 1805 system 
would have to be discarded and alliances formed with the Indian slates 
in order to prevent the Pindari raids. From that concession it was but a 
short step to Hastings's general alliance system. In the course of 1816 to 
1817 his alliances were formed and in the operations of 1817 to 18i 8 the 
Pindaris were crushed, with them falling the Peshwa, Baji Ran II, and 
the ruler of Nagpur. In the new settlement the power of the Marathas 
was broken, their territories annexed, redistributed, or held on terms 
which put them under ultimate British control. The small stales of 
Rajputana were also brought into the system of alliances. By 1818 the 
political map of India was completely changed: in the west thr Presi¬ 
dency of Bombay had completed its evolution into a great territorial 
power; central India and Rajputana were divided into a number of 
small stales under British control; a ring-fence had been created; and 
British paramountry was established. 41 The whole problem of British 
Indian defence, as it had existed since 1765,, had been altered. No 
further danger was apparently to be feared from any Indian stale or 
combination of stales unless such a threat was combined with one 
posed by an enemy outside the ring-fence or with a mutiny of the 
Company’s army. From 1818 onwards therefore, British Indian 
stategic thinking was directed much more to the situation outside India 
and especially to that which obtained in the north-west. 

The frontier created in 1818, with the addition the following year of 
Cutch (Kachch), lasted theoretically until 1843 and substantially until 
1838. Thus twenty years of hectic activity were succeeded by twenty 
years of comparative peace, when the conqursts were digested. During 
the latter period Hastings's ring-fence underwent a subtle evolution. It 
was created not so much as a frontier as a prison wall, from which the 
inmates might be overawed and by which they could be insulated from 
contact with the outside. In the course of the twenty years which 
followed its creation Hastings's boundary gradually assumed first the 
aspect of a true frontier and then that of a springboard for expansion 
into the territories beyond, towards thr Indus and central Asia. 

The new north-western frontier consisted of an inner belt of directly 
administered territory shielded by a string ofstates over whose foreign 
relations the Company possessed complete control, whose military 
forces were substantially at its disposal, and over whose internal affairs 
it possessed a varying influence. The frontier formed by the north-western 
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boundaries of these Protected States and subsidiary allies was a tripwire 
rather than a Maginot Line: their territories provided insulation 
against sporadic raids and the protection of strategic depth against the 
incursions of more formidable foes. 

In the west the defensive frontier was formed by Culch which had 
been brought under British control in itiig, an event which marked the 
culmination of a series of efforts by the Bombay Government to domi¬ 
nate the stale.'-' By the Treaty of 13 October iHic» Britain controlled, 
through the Resident and a military force stationed in the capital, Bhuj, 
the foreign relations of Cutch. Its importance, remarked the Governor 
of Bombay. Mountstuart F.lphinslonc. was to insulate the Company's 
possessions Irom Sind and to provide Britain w ith a way of striking 
against Sind if war with that state ever came. 4 - 1 

The British defensive frontier therefore was formed by the northern 
Ixmndary of Cutch from where it met ihr sea at Kori Creek, and ran 
noi ih-easiwards along the most southerly ol the mouths of the Indus, 
the Last N’aia. Subsequently the line followed the Rann of Cutch, an 
area which was desert in the dry season and a great Hooded plain in the 
rains. Near the eastern end of the Rann of Cutch the Parkar Oasis 
lormed a salient driven into the liontier from the north, so facilitating 
the entrv of raiders. The Bombay frontier turned northwards around 
the eastern flank of the Parkar Oasis and ran northwards and then 
eastwards to join the Bengal frontier at Mount Abu on the western 
frontier of the small Rajput state of Sirohi. In fact until the Siruhi 
Treaty was formed in the junction was imperfect. From Mount 
Abu the Bengal frontier followed ihr western frontiers of the large 
Rajput states of Jodhpur and Jaisalmer as these ran through the 
waterless Thai desert. Throughout this southern stretch of the frontiers 
01 Bombay and Bengal, from the sea to a point near Kishangarh, the 
Company's frontier bordered that of Sind. From Kishangarh the fron¬ 
tier rontinued in a north-easterly direction through the desert, follow¬ 
ing the western frontiers of Jaisalmer and Bikaner. In this sector the 
frontier was coterminous with that of the Muslim stale of Bahawalpur. 
The Bahawalpur frontier met that of the Protected Sikh States on the 
river Satlej at a point about sixty miles south-west of the town of 
Firuzpur. From that point the defensive line was formed by the western 
frontier of the Protected Sikh States which was the Satlej itself, as far as 
the hills which formed the northern frontier. Along this stretch of the 
frontier the British-protected territories faced those of the state of 
Lahore. As a result of the war with Nepal a belt of British-protected 
states extended deep into the hills, obstructing, although not entirely 
preventing, any possible land connection between Lahore and Nepal. 
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In the whole vast area from the sea to the Himalayas only three 
states bordered the Company’s defensive frontier. Of these, relations 
with Lahore have already been considered. Relations with Bahawalpur 
need not detain us because it was a state of minor importance and 
relations with it were minimal. It was a narrow, fertile strip carved out 
of the desert by the Satlej and thr Indus which formed its western 
boundary. The bulk of the partly agricultural, partly nomadic, popula¬ 
tion were Jats; the ruling tribe was that of the Daudputras. Grain and 
cotton goods were exported to Rajputana. Its comparative wealth and 
its evident weakness made it an attractive object of the ambitions of its 
neighbours on the Indus. There remains the British position with 
relation to Sind, which must now be described. 

The extensive land of Sind stretched along the Lower Indus. 
Richard Burton described it as ‘a sloping surface of silt and sand'. 44 It 
was bounded on the south-west by the sea; on the south-east by the 
Rann of Cutch; on the east by the Thar desert frontiers of Rajputana; 
on the north by Bahawalpur, and on the west by the mountains of 
Baluchistan. Economically it was the product of the Indus. The spring 
and summer floods provided the basis for the rice which grew in the 
south and the jowari of the north. The bulk of the population were Jats 
or Sindians, the indigenous peoples who had adopted Islam in the 
eighth century. The dominant minority was that of the Baluchi tribes 
who had entered Sind from the western mountains and established 
themselves as landlords, while preserving often their former nomadic 
way of life. The trade of the area was controlled by Hindus, who from 
their centre at Shikarpur in northern Sind controlled a commercial and 
financial network which linked northern India to Central Asia. 

Following the breakdown of Mughal authority in the early eigh¬ 
teenth century, power in Sind had been seized by the Baluchi family of 
the Kalhoras, By judiciously alternating submission and resistance to 
the rulers of Iran and Afghanistan they had contrived to maintain a 
substantial degree of independence during the troubled years which 
followed. In the late eighteenth century they were overthrown by 
another Baluchi family, that of the Talpurs. Eventually the Talpurs 
contrived a rough separation of their inextricably interwoven family 
interests in Sind, as a result of which arrangement three governments 
emerged in Sind by the early nineteenth century. The largest and most 
important division was that of Lower Sind or Haidarabad, which lay in 
the south. This was ruled, until his death in 1801, by Mir Fath Ali 
Khan, who had led the original successful rising of the Talpurs. He left 
Haidarabad to his three sons—Mir Ghulam Ali Khan (d. 1811), who 
was the nominal chief; Mir Karim (dx. 1829), and Mir Murad Ali (d. 
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1834). The second most important division, that of Upper Sind or 
Khairpur, was ruled by Mir Sohrab Khan (d. 1830); and the third was 
that of Mirpur, which lay to the east of Haidarabad, on the direct road 
to Cutrh. Mirpur had been given by Fath Ali to Mir Tara and Mir 
Baga, two of his associates in the original rising. 

Throughout the eighteenth century British relations with Sind were 
purely commercial. In 17^,8 a fat tory was established at Tatta, a town 
on the Tower Indus halfway between Haidarabad and the sea. In 1761 
Ghulam Khan Kalhora agreed to accept a British Resident and to grant 
the Company a monopoly of trade in Sind. Political unrest, however, 
made prolitable trade impossible and in 1775 the last British factory 
was closed. After the establishment of the Talpur Amirs, British com¬ 
mercial interest revived and during the 1790s the question of reopening 
a factory was again considered. Strategic arguments now appeared side 
by side with those derived from trade. A factory, it was thought, could 
supply information about thr activities of Zaman Shah of Afghanistan. 
In 17<i7 Sir Charles Malet suggested that the Amirs might be per¬ 
suaded to allow themselves to be used to divert Zaman from northern 
India. 4 ’ 

Malet's suggestion for the use of Sind against Afghanistan was 
brought to Wellesley's notice by Sir James Craig. Wellesley saw limited 
possibilities in this maiur uvre. He was prepared to offer thr Amirs arms 
and equipment for use against Afghanistan, but he would not become 
further involved. 4 " Accordingly, an Indian Muslim, Agha Abu’l 
Hasan, was sent to Sind to investigate the situation. Following his 
favourable report a Bntish agent. George Nathan Crow, was dis¬ 
patched to Sind in 17^1 to make an agreement to reopen the factory. 
Wellesley commented that this mission was ‘not so much with a view to 
commercial as to political advantage', 47 

Crow's mission was a failure. Initially the Amirs were accommodat¬ 
ing and agreed to Bntish factories at Tatta and Karachi. Later the 
attitude changed, and Crow was forced to leave Sind in October 1800. 
The cause of the trouble was unclear to Crow who suspected the 
infl uenre of the Mara thas and ofZaman Shah. 1 1 may simply have been 
suspicion of Britain and the opposition of local merchants. Crow’s 
failure which involved some financial loss on the new factory, combined 
with the ending of the threat from Afghanistan, resulted in a loss of 
interest in Sind on the part of the Company. Duncan, in Bombay, still 
advocated British action there, but Wellesley, who had now almost 
completed his arrangements with Oudh, and no longer needed to excite 
alarm about Afghanistan, wanted no further involvement. 

British interest in Sind revived under Minto. 4 ® In 1803 and 1806 the 
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Amirs of Sind made overtures for British assistance against Afghanis¬ 
tan. Duncen at first paid little attention to these approaches, but when 
news of the possible revival of the French threat to India was received 
from Europe he began to show more interest. Two obstacles to a closer 
agreement immediately presented themselves. In the first place, the 
envoys from Sind had no authority to negotiate and in the second, the 
Supreme Government under Barlow was not interested. Minto's 
arrival changed the attitude of the latter Government. The new 
Governor-General was particularly apprehensive of the dangers of a 
French landing on the Sind coast, and was worried by reports of the 
growth of French and Iranian influence in Sind. Accordingly, he 
decided to send a new mission to Sind with the objectives of reopening 
the factory and introducing a Political Agent. Instructions to this effect 
were sent to Duncan and arrived at the same time as did a new Sindian 
envoy. Duncan decided to send Captain David Scion, now Resident at 
M uscat, back with the envoy to Sind to establish good relations with 
the Amirs and win their co-operation against France, and to obtain 
permission to reopen the factory, which could serve as a cover for the 
gathering of political intelligence. 

Scion’s mission was a minor disaster. He left Bombay on a8 March 
1808. did not hurry, and when he arrived in Haidarabad on 15 July 
discovered an Iranian envoy already there and the Amirs in possession of 
.1 letter from Jean-Baptiste Rousseau, French consul at Basra and son of 
Jean-Franyois. Encouraged by the Amirs, Scton fell into a panic and was 
induced to sign a treaty of alliance (18 July 1808) which granted the 
Company the desired factory at Taita and an agency at Haidarabad, 
but which gave Sind in return the unlimited right to British help. 
Ghulam Ali proposed to employ this against Afghanistan. He may have 
been alarmed by reports of the simultaneous mission of Mountstuart 
Elphinstone to Afghanistan and feared that British help could be given 
to Shah Shuja for use against Sind. He also wished to restrain Britain in 
Gutch. 

Minto disavowed the treaty and recalled Scton. He had no wish to 
find himself defending Sind against Afghanistan. In his system of 
calculation Afghanistan was a much more prized ally than Sind and he 
had, indeed foreseen the possibility that Britain might be called upon to 
support Afghan claims on Sind. 49 Seton had, in fact, already brought 
his unhappy mission to a close. He had been caught in correspondence 
with the Afghans and obliged to leave on 13 October 1808. 

A new mission to Sind was led by Nicholas Hankey Smith, the 
Resident at Bushir. Unlike Seton, who had been under the orders of 
Duncan at Bombay, Smith was placed under the direct authority of the 
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Supreme Government and ordered to assume a superior, patronizing 
demeanour which would put the Amirs in their place. He was 
instructed to inform the Amirs that Seton's treaty had not been ratified 
and to negotiate in its stead a new agreement, providing for a British 
agent to he established permanently in Sind. Minto was after influence 
in Sind, not an alliance, and, in early 1809, the news of the Spanish 
uprising made Sind of still less significance in his plans. Smith's mission 
was reduced in scale and his instructions modified. 

The mission achieved only partial success. The Amirs did not want 
it. Although their envoy in Bombay said that il would be quite accept¬ 
able, they placed continual obstructions in its path in the hope that 
Smith would give up in exasperation.’" The Hindu merchants, who 
feared British competition in Sind, did not want it cither. The Governor 
of Karat hi tried lo persuade Smith to go back to Bombay and when he 
eventually gained permission to proceed to Haidarabad there was a 
long wrangle about diplomatic ceremonies; Smith strove to assert his 
prestige and the Amirs to reduce his status. When it came to negotia¬ 
tions the Amirs refused lo admit a permanent British agent unless they 
received an adequate return, either in the form of assistance against 
Afghanistan or permission lo attack Guteh. They were fearful of British 
designs on Culeh and wished to prevent that land falling under British 
control. Smith, of course, could agree to neither. In the end, on ait 
August i Hot), he secured a treaty which provided for the residence at 
Haidarabad of an Indian agent only and for the meaningless exclusion 
of the French from Sind. M 

Minto's initiative in Sind had produced meagre results. It had, of 
course, been conceived as (he least important of his diplomatic missions 
in connection with the French threat to India and it had at least the 
merit ofbeing the cheapest of his failures. Its political value had been 
nil and the political connection this lime had handicapped rather than 
advanced the Bombay Government’s commercial interests. Its one 
useful by-product was the collection of information about Sind, 
although the Amir’s suspicions limited the amount gained and this 
information, as it turned out, was a mixed blessing. Among Smith's 
companions on his mission had been the young Lieutenant Henry 
Pottinger (1789-1856), who had joined the Bombay Army two years 
earlier. Pottinger’s experiences were incorporated in his subsequent 
Travels and his exaggerated account of the merits of the river Indus 
contributed considerably to the inflated notions of its potential which 
persisted for many years in Bombay. 52 More useful information was 
contributed by the two surveyors. Lieutenants Maxfirld and Christie. 

Minto had lost interest in Sind by this time and rejected other 
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proposals that Britain should take direct action against the Amir. One 
such proposal was put forward by Mountstuart Elphinstone who had 
derived the false impression that Smith's failure had been the consequ¬ 
ence of strong Iranian or French influence at Haidarabad. Elphinstone 
suggested that Britain should annex Sind, but Minto refused. 53 
Another proposal came from Archibald Seton at Delhi. In June 1809 
the Rajput ruler ofjaisalmer wrote to Seton reporting that France and 
Iran proposed to invade India with the help of Sind. He offered to 
co-operate in resisting this attack by assisting Britain in displacing the 
Talpur Amirs in favour of the deposed Kalhoras. If Britain did not take 
such action, he went on, Amir Khan and Ranjit Singh of Lahore might 
join together to conquer Sind. The motives of the Jaisalmer Raja were, 
no doubt, not wholly altruistic in this matter. Minto, however, in reply 
merely stated that Britain's relations with Sind were friendly and that, 
since the renewal of the British alliance with Iran, he had no fear of a 
French or Iranian invasion. 54 

Brtween 1809 and 1830 British interest in Sind sank to insignifi¬ 
cance, Such interest as there was derived from the attacks upon Cutch 
and other British-protected territories made by the Khosa bandits from 
the Parkar Oasis, which have already been mentioned. In 1820 joint 
action against the bandits was proposed and a Bombay force was 
actually sent to co-operate with a force from Sind. Unfortunately, 
co-operation proved impossible and the British and Sindian forces 
clashed among themselves. The Bombay Government, which always 
took a stronger line over border disturbances than the Supreme Gov¬ 
ernment, suggested (hat Britain should threaten the Amirs with war if 
they would not co-operate. Hastings refused, commenting: 'Few things 
. . . can be conceived more impolitic than war with Sindh, and its 
successful prosecution would not only be unprofitable, but an evil.’ 55 
Hastings wanted no entanglements with Sind. The occupation of that 
country would be an embarrassment. It was true that in the future, 
Britain might be forced to move forward in self-defence, but for the 
present, there was to be no war. When the Bombay Government 
protested against this decision he overruled them. A new treaty with 
Sind was signed in November 1820 which restored friendly relations, 
settled frontier disputes, repeated the condition concerning the exclu¬ 
sion of the French, and added the Americans to the list of prohibited 
immigrants. A new mission, under Captain G. F. Sadlier, was sent to 
Sind by the Bombay Government to obtain ratification of the treaty in 
1821 and revealed the continued suspicion of the Amirs concerning 
, British intentions. The frontier problem continued to bubble and after 
1819 was made worse by the assumption of control over Cutcb. In 1825 
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lhr Supreme Government had tn intervene to prevent a further colli¬ 
sion when five thousand Company troops were assembled in Culch to 
stop the incursions from Parkar. 

The general policy of avoiding any involvement in Sind received 
confirmation in i8a8. In 18-27 Dr James Burnes, a surgeon in the 
employment of the Company at Bombay and the elder brother of the 
soon to be famous Alexander, was sent to Haidarabad, following a 
request from the Amirs, to treat Murad Ali. He liked neither the 
Government of Sind nor his patient, whom he described as a cruel and 
gloomy hypochondriac. Sind itself, however, seemed to him to possess 
considerable economic potential, as well as offering, through the Indus, 
the possibility of communication with Central Asia. Accordingly, he 
urged that a British Resident should be introduced into Sind and that 
the country should eventually be annexed.'” His views were brought to 
the notice of Malcolm, who was Governor of Bombay, by Henry 
Pottinger, now Resident in Culch. Malcolm rejected them: ‘1 iind’ he 
wrote: ‘it has been our policy here and I Ixlicvr on good grounds to 
discourage every advance 10 a more intimate connection with Sind.' 57 
But (he policy of turn-intervention in Sind was then coming to the end of 
its span. Within two years bllcnl>orough had launched a scheme which 
itn orjxiraled Burnes’s vision ol the Indus as the high road to Central 
Asia. 

After ilioq there was a lack ol interest on the part of policy-makers in 
London and Calcutta in the countries which lay beyond the frontier 
which came to be formed in 1H18 to i8n ( . The development of British 
policy in Cutrh and Sind, however, umlirms the impression already- 
gleaned from previous consideration of the agents in Delhi: namely, 
that interest was much stronger tin- nearer one approached to the 
frontier itself, thus the Government of Bombay was more ready for 
intervention than was that of Calcutta, and it was the frontier agents 
themselves who produced the recommendations for strong action. The 
development of a frontier agency system, accordingly, is of crucial 
importance in the development of frontier policy for its effect was to 
institutionalize expansion. 

The frontier agents had a threefold role. They were responsible lor 
the conduct of day to day affairs in the stales within whose limits they 
were placed; they carried on such ordinary diplomatic relations with 
states beyond the frontier as seemrd requisite: and they collected 
information, directly or through newswriters. concerning the affairs of 
all the countries which lay to the north-west of British India. Their 
experience and their monopoly ofinformation gave the frontier agents a 
peculiar importance in the shaping of British policy on the north-west 
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frontier. Situated as they were, they had a vested interest in inducing 
their Governments to look outwards beyond the frontier. It was the 
men who came up through the newly-created frontier posts who 
became the motive force behind the new policies of the 1830s and 1840s. 

Although a few of the new frontier agents were military officers with 
considerable regimental experience behind them, and a few were Civil 
Servants, the great majority were Company officers who had served 
only briefly with their regiments. Within five years of joining the army 
they had passed an interpreter’s examination, usually in Persian, trans¬ 
ferred to the staff, and then secured an assistantship in the Political 
Department. Unless death or disaster (in the form of a blunder which 
caused them to be returned to regimental duties) supervened, the 
remainder of their careers was normally passed in the Political 
Department. They could hope to rise to the position of Resident or its 
equivalent, a post more coveted than any other below the Supreme 
Council. Political work, by virtue of its interest, its financial rewards, 
and the power and responsibility which it offered to young men, 
attracted some of the ablest and most ambitious men in the Company’s 
service. In the Political Department seniority mattered less than the 
capacity to seize the right opportunity at the right time; hence Political 
Agents tended to br men of considerable initiative, or to pul it more 
crudely, men with an eye to the main chance. One of the most notable 
among them, Henry Rawlinson, once compiled his own rules of con¬ 
duct, which might serve as a creed for all the Politicals. ‘Create business 
for yourself. Lose no opportunity of making yourself useful.. .Grasp at 
everything and never yield an inch .. . Above all, never stand upon 
trifles.’ 5 * Some may have taken this advice too literally and fallen before 
the many temptations which were set brfore the Politicals. Of the 
agents on the Panjab frontier, Edward Colebrooke was definitely cor¬ 
rupt and Ochterlony and Claude Wade probably so. George Clerk's 
hands were apparently clean, as were those of George Braadfoot, 
although the latter was often offered bribes. Even the much praised 
Henry Lawrence was not above accepting an indirect bribe in the form 
of a donation of£io,ooo from Ghulab Singh towards the expenses ofhis 
beloved Lawrence Asylum. 59 But direct corruption was probably much 
less important than the indirect corruption of ambition, the temptation 
to represent a situation in a manner which could advance the agent 
himself, commonly through the extension of British authority, but 
occasionally through the maintenance of a situation already favourable 
to the agent concerned. The vital importance of the role of the agents 
makes it worth examining, in some detail, the structure and personnel 
of the system which developed in the years after 1818 to 1819. 
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In the south the important role which had been played in previous 
years by the Residents in Baroda—men like Alexander Walker and 
James Carnac— was inherited, after 1819. by the Resident in Cutch. It 
was he whom Malcolm described as the warden of the southern bor¬ 
der. M ' From 18*0 this post was occupied by Henry Pottinger, who had 
earlier visited Sind, Baluchistan, and Iran. Pottinger became the main 
source nrinformation on Sind and, during the 1830s the obvious man to 
conduct negotiations with that state. The work of the Cutch Residency 
grew and Pottinger had an assistant assigned to him. In 1830 Lieuten¬ 
ant Alexander Burnes was appointed to this post and began the 
apprenticeship to his famous and fatal frontier career. The Cutch 
Residency, under the authority of the Government of Bombay, 
rrmainrd the main centre of British activity in this section of the 
frontier until June 1H38, when Pottinger was appointed as Resident in 
Sind under the orders of thr Supreme Government. This decision was 
in response to the sudden awakening of interest in Sind in the summer 
of 1H3H. Op to that time it had bern envisaged that the Residency in 
Sind would lie only a minor post, subordinate to the Resident in Cutch 
and it had been offered to Pottinger’s then assistant, Captain Melville, 
who. apparently through the influence ofhis wife, had turned it down." 1 

In the northern sector of the frontier the situation was complicated. 
From 178', to 1803 thr principal British agent in northern India had 
been the Resident with Sindhia who gradually came to displace the 
Resident at Lucknow as the main source of political information. The 
Resident with Sindhia normally resided at Ujjain. Warren Hastings 
had sent an agent. Major James Brown, to the Mughal court at Delhi in 
1783. but he had been obliged to remove him after Sindhia took control 
there. From 1803 until 1R21 the Resident in Delhi became the major 
British agent in the north-west. This post was held by David Ochter- 
lony from 1803 until 180b. Ochtrrlony was regarded as a soldier who 
lacked the necessary qualities for so responsible a position and it was 
proposed to replace him in 1804. His replacement, Colonel William 
Srott, died en route to his post and Ochterlony was confirmed for the 
time being, although Lake kept direct charge of most political relations 
during this period. Ochterlony remained until 1806 when Archibald 
Seton of the Bengal Civil Service took over the post, having been 
transferred from Bareilly. Seton served until 1810 and was succeeded 
the following year, by his former assistant. Charles Metcalfe, who 
remained in charge until 1818, playing an important part in the Hast¬ 
ings Settlement. In January 1819 Metcalfe was recalled to the Sec¬ 
retariat and was replaced by Ochterlony, under whom the system 
continued until 1821. From that time the unified control of the affairs of 
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the northern frontier by the Delhi Residency began to break up, 
although, in one form or another, the unity was broadly maintained 
until it was finally dissolved in 1832. 

The problem was that since the 1818 Settlement the work of the 
Residency had greatly increased. The Resident was responsible for 
relations with the Mughal Emperor; the superintendence of relations 
with the states ofMalwa or Rajputana; the oversight of relations with 
the Protected Sikh and Hill States; and the control of relations with the 
states beyond the frontier, notably with Lahore. Each of these consti¬ 
tuted, in effect, a different job. but it was long before this was fully 
recognized and the relative importance of the jobs identified. A com¬ 
plicating factor in sorting out these duties was (he ambitions of the 
various officials. The influential Ochterlony was a particular difficulty. 
He had long been underrated, but after his success in Nepal his claims 
could not he denied. In March 1818 he had been appointed as agent in 
Rajputana and was delighted to be transferred to Delhi, while retaining 
control of Rajputana. Ochterlony ruled like an Indian Emperor in 
Delhi, and his name transposed into Persian appropriately and 
euphoniously as Loony Akhtar. In the evenings he was reputed to 
parade with his thirteen wives mounted on thirteen elephants.'’ 2 He was 
relurtant to give up any part of his political empire. In 1821 he was 
given the title of Resident and Agent in Rajputana and Malwa, but 
retained broadly the same powers. Under him was a battery ofassistant 
agents who undertook the detailed supervision of parts of the work. In 
Delhi H. J. Middleton took responsibility for relations with Bikaner, 
the Cis-Satlej Sikhs, and Lahore. Within the Protected Sikh States 
there were agents at Ambala (Lieutenant R. Ross) and Ludhiana 
(Lieutenant William Murray) and another agent at the new Hill 
station ofSabathu. In Delhi itself, William Fraser looked after local 
affairs. In Rajputana Ochterlony had James Tod at Udaipur with 
responsibility for Harauti. In Jaipur, until 1821, was Captain J. Short, 
but. because of continual troubles in that state, the former Acting 
Resident with Sindhia, Captain Josiah Stewart, who was later to have 
great influence with Bentinck, was moved into Jaipur in 1821, to be 
succeeded by Lieutenant-Colonel F. N. Raper in 1824. Most of the 
other Rajput states came under Captain F. Wilder, the Superintendent 
at Ajmer, who was also subordinated to Ochterlony. Broadly speaking, 
this situation persisted until 1831 to 1832 under Ochterlony, who 
eventually resigned in 1825, and under his successors, Metcalfe again 
(1825-7), Sir Edward Colebrooke (1827-9), then a succession of 
■ officers until the abolition of the Residency. However, the process 
which gradually developed during the years and culminated in 1831 to 
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1832 was the devolution of real power over Rajputana to the Superin¬ 
tendent at Ajmer and over the Protected Sikh States and relations with 
Lahore to the agents in Ambala and Ludhiana. It will therefore be 
more convenient to follow the fortunes of these two areas separately. 

Under Orbterlony there was a strong movement to closer control 
over the Rajput and Jat states. Finance provided both an incentive and 
an excuse; it was necessary to ensure that the tribute was paid. The 
maintenance of peace was another justification and questions ofsucces- 
sion often provided further opportunities. A letter to Stewart, his 
newly-appointed deputy at Jaipur, in 1821. makes Ochterlony's 
attitude clear; 


It is only iin|<rrinus necessity which (terhaps will warrant or induce the 
authorities to exercise a nwue posiiive and direct interference. When that 
nriessity is proved and the happiness oi the people, the welfare of the state and 
die interests ol the infant Raja are shown to be involved or benignant the 
government will no longrr hesitate*'' 


Kssrmially this was a clear invitation to Stewart to demonstrate the 
'imperious necessity' for intervention. Stewart did so and Government 
intervened. Ochterlony had more trouble, however, with another sub¬ 
ordinate, James Tod. Tod. of course, had been one of the architects of 
the [817 to iH 18 Settlement ami his favourable attitude towards Zalim 
Singh of Kotah had been one of the factors which contrived to mould 
the moderate character of the Hastings arrangements in Rajputana. 
Tot) had subsequently been appointed as Political Agent for Marwar 
(Udaipur) and Harauti (Kotah and Bundi). Later his designation was 
changed to Political Agent to the Western Rajput States and he was 
given additional authority over Marwar (Jodhpur) and Jaisalmcr. 
Ochterlony thought he was too favourable to the Rajputs. He wrote of 
him that hr was ‘loo much ofa Rajpoot himself to deal with Rajpoots'. 64 
Dillerenccs between them in 1H21 over policy towards Tod's beloved 
Kotah resulted in Tod’s sphere of influence being limited to Udaipur, 
Tod lesigned in 1822 and went home to write his classic work on 
Rajputana. He was succeeded by Captain Cobbe, at Udaipur and 
Captain J. Caulheld at Harauti. The phenomenon of expatriate pat¬ 
riotism continued to bedevil British relations with Rajputana: in 1824 
Raper in Jaipur found himself at loggerheads with Caulfield in 
Harauti. On this occasion Ochterlony was obliged to reprove Raper for 
excessive intervention in internal affairs and in 1825 Raper was 
replaced by Captain John Low (1788-1880).“ Ochterlony however, 
overreached himself a few years later over Bharatpur. In 1823 Raja 
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Randhir Singh (reg. 1805-23) died without issue. The succession went 
to his younger brother. Baldeo Singh, who was reported to have bribrd 
Orhteriony to agree to this. Ochterlony also later agreed to recognize 
Baldeo’s infant son, Balwant Singh, as heir. Balwant's succession in 
1825 was opposed by other groups within Bharatpur and the crown was 
usurped by a cousin of Balwant. Ochterlony advocated intervention, 
not. he slated, merely in defence of Balwant’s rlaitns but because: 'the 
interference in Bharatpur was necessary to have a control over the stale 
and the control of Bharatpur is essential for the peace and tranquility of 
the British dominions in northern India - .'*' Ochterlony collected a force 
and announced his intention to support Balwant with force. The 
usurper. Durjansal. offered to negotiate and Amherst ordered Ochter¬ 
lony’s advance to be stopped. Furious at this intervention Ochterlony 
resigned and died soon after. He was succeeded by Metcalfe, who, 
although in general opposed to Ochtcrlony’s interventionist policy, in 
this case rejected Durjansal’s profferred terms and recommended force. 
Amherst agreed. Two factors seemed to have weighed in this decision. 
The first was the desire to administer a sharp lesson to Bharatpur in 
order to impress other stales who were contemplating intervention in 
support of Durjansal. ' The existing disturbances at Bhartpur, if not 
speedily quieted, will produce general commotion in Upper India’, 
deflated a Court Resolution of tb September 1825. Bharatpur, wrote 
Lady Amherst, the wife of the Governor-General, ‘formed a kind of 
point d'uppui for the hopes of all who were hostilf to British rule’,' 11 The 
second, almost certainly, was to avenge the defeat suffered by Lake 
before Bharatpur in 1805. In December >825 a large force of twenty- 
one thousand men under the Commander-in-Chief, Lord Comber- 
mere, an old Peninsular War veteran, besieged Bharatpur, which fell in 
January 182b. Balwant was installed as Raja with Major Lockett as 
Political Agent. 68 Bharatpur had achieved the dual purpose of remov¬ 
ing Ochterlony and demonstrating the power and determination of 
Britain in northern India. The affair was a classic demonstration of the 
power of the internal enemy to compel intervention, through the need 
to maintain British prestige and the opinion of invincibility. 

The centre of British relations with Rajputana was now moving to 
Ajmer. Ajmer had been in the possession ofjodhpur until it had been 
ceded to Sindhia in 1791 and it had been made over to Britain in 1818. 
It was in a commanding position at the north-eastern end of a range of 
hills called the Aravali range. These hills, which ran in a north-easterly 
direction, formed the boundary between Udaipur and Jodhpur, and 
offered a good position for the control of central and western Raj¬ 
putana. Under Captain F. Wilder, who was Superintendent from 1818 
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to 1824, Ajmer steadily increased in prosperin'. His success and the 
obvious utility of the Ajmer position, in British possession, led to 
control over other states being attached to the Ajmer office. In 1822 
Wilder was given charge of relations with Kishengarh and jaisalmer. 
Over the next years the influence of Ajmer increased until in 1832, on 
the advice of Metcalfe, control over all relations with Rajputana was 
removed from the hands of the Delhi Residents and placed in those of 
the Superintendent, now Resident at Ajmer. This change coincided 
with the reorganization of the Government of the North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces and, ultimately, the Resident at Ajmer was removed from the 
direct authority of the Supreme Government and placed under that of 
the Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces at Agra. 
This circumstance allowed Metcalfe, who held the office of 
Lieutenant-Governor from 1834 u> 1833 and 1836 to 1838, to retain a 
footing in the affairs which, from one office and another, he had guided 
for so many years, and gave him a platform from which to launch his 
increasingly unfashionable views on frontier allairs. The change also 
represents the end of a long-term declinr in the importance of Raj¬ 
putana in British eyes. From 1803 to 1818 the region had been the 
centre of British interrst in the north-west, and for some years after 
1H18 the habit thus formed persisted and Rajputana continued to be 
rrgarded as the most important of British frontier interests. Its subse¬ 
quent derline in importance is a symptom of the process of frontier 
inversion remarked above; the spotlight had shifted from Ajmer to the 
station which looked outwards beyond the Satlcj—Ludhiana. When 
Arthur Conully was sent as assistant Political Agent to Rajputana in 
the 1830s he felt that he was in a backwater.'” 

The Resident at Ajmer continued to be a man of political 
significance. From 1834 to 1830 the post was held by Major N. Alves, 
who pursued a policy of interference in the internal affairs of Rajputana 
in opposition to the instructions he received from the Supreme Gov¬ 
ernment and contrived to blame the resulting troubles on the interfer¬ 
ence of Iran, a characteristic device of the Political Agent. 7 " From 1839 
until 1847 the post was held by a man of real ability. Colonel James 
Sutherland, although he became increasingly wayward in his last 
years. Auckland consulted him regularly about political matters during 
the 1830s and when he came to select the new Envoy to Kabul in 1838 
hesitated over Sutherland's name before choosing W'illiam Mac- 
naghten. Later he regretted that he had not selected the Ajmer Resi¬ 
dent for the post. But the true importance of the Ajmer Resident was in 
relation to the internal frontier; of all areas within the British defence 
frontier, Rajputana was regarded as the most delicate and potentially 
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the most turbulent. It was this circumstance which seems to have 
prompteu Auckland to restore the Ajmer Resident to direct otlicial 
subordination to the Supreme Government in 1840; in 1839 dangerous 
disturbances in Jodhpur had forced an armrd British intervention at a 
time when all the frontiers ofBritish India were combustible. Auckland 
transformed the role of the Agra Government, in relation to Rajputana. 
into that of a mere post office, transmitting, with comments, the dis- 
patrhes of the Resident. Powers of decision, except in an emergency, 
were resrrved to the Supreme Government. The then Lieutenant- 
Governor. Thomas Campbell Robertson (1789-1863). protested at 
this redurtion in his authority, but the Court of Directors upheld 
Auckland’s views. The change also formed part of Auckland’s general 
policy of bringing all relations with Indian stales under the direct 
control of Calcutta. The continuing importance of Rajputana in rela¬ 
tion to the internal frontier ensured that the Ajmer Residency remained 
one of the key political appointments in India and under Hardinge and 
Dalhousie was held by men of the calibre ofjohn Low (1847-52) and 
Henry Lawrence (1853-7). 

The story of the years 1818 to 1830 is really that of the rise of 
Ludhiana to a position of dominance in the frontier system. After the 
establishment of the 1809 Protectorate over the Cis-Satlej states, Och- 
terlony had been left as Resident at Ludhiana (1810-15) under the 
control of the Delhi Resident. From 181410 1816 Ochterlony was away 
from his post in connection with the Gurkha war. During that period 
his assistant (since J une 181 o). Captain G. Birch, deputized for him. As 
a result of the war several Hill Slates passed under British protection 
and Ochterlony, whose own reputation had also been much enhanced 
by the war, was appointed to take charge of the affairs of the Hill States 
and of the Protected Sikh States and for this purpose was placed under 
the direct authority of the Governor-General. Ochterlony’s empire was 
still centred within the British frontier and, to enable him to control it 
more effectively, in October 1815 he moved his headquarters further 
south-east from Ludhiana to Karnal. Birch was moved to Nahan where 
he could deal with the Hill States and another assistant. Lieutenant R. 
Ross, was also located in the Hills at Sabathu. In November 1816 a 
third assistant to Ochterlony, Lieutenant William Murray (tst Bengal 
N. I.), who had been placed under Ochterlony in July 1815, was sent 
from Karnal to take charge at Ludhiana. Murray’s duties included 
responsibility for the family of the exiled Shah of Afghanistan, Shah 
Shuja al-Mulk. From this date onwards there was always an agency at 
Ludhiana, subordinated first to the Political Agent at Karnal, subse¬ 
quently to the agent at Ambala, and then to the Resident at Delhi, 
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before the Ludhiana agent established the coveted direct contact with 
the Supreme Government. 

In March 181K Ochteriony was given charge of Rajputana; Ross, 
now Captain, was left in charge of the Kama] agency . General control 
over the Cis—Satlej Sikhs reverted to the Delhi Residency to which Ross 
was subordinated. In March 1822 the headquarters of the Kamal 
agency were moved to Ambala, some fifty miles further up the Jamna 
than Kama] and nearer to the Sikh, and especially the Hill States. In 
182-, Ross was replaced by Murray as Agent for the Protected Sikh 
States and Murray retained this post until his death in 1830. Murray’s 
place at Ludhiana was taken by Lieutenant Claude Marline Wade 
117(14- t8bi), who served on the Panjah frontier from 1823 to 1840 and 
during that time became a man of great influence and power in the 
shaping of British poliry. It was Wade and frontier logic which made 
the Ludhiana agency. 

Wade soon found himself in dispute with Murray about the division 
of their responsibilities and partieularly about who should conduct 
relations with Lahore. In 1827 the Supreme Government intervened. 
Murray, with the new title of Politieai Agent, Ambala. was given 
control of relations with the Protected Sikh States, and Wade was made 
independent of Murray's authority and. with the title of Political 
Assistant, Ludhiana, and under the general control of the Delhi Resi¬ 
dent, was given charge of relations w ith Lahore. In May 1827, before 
these changes had taken place Wadr. accompanied by Captain Pear¬ 
son and Dr. Gerard, the latter better known subsequently as the 
companion of Bucnes. had altrady led a complimentary mission to 
Lahore. Also in the new arrangements the new agent at Sabathu, 
Captain C. P. Kennedy, was given charge of relations with the Hill States. 

Wade won virtual independence of thr Delhi Resident in 1831, when 
he was instructed to correspond directly with the Governor-General 
and not to send his dispatches through the Resident in Delhi. His 
victory was confirmed the following year w hen the Delhi Residency was 
at last broken up and Wadr was given the title of Political Agent, 
Ludhiana. His own empire quickly began to grow. In October 1832 he 
was given an assistant. Lieutenant Frederick Mackeson (1807-53) °f 
the 14th B. N. 1 . Mackeson was also to have a distinguished career on 
the frontier. When Mackeson was deputed, still under the supervision 
ofWadc. to a post on the Indus in 1835. Wade acquired a new assistant, 
Lieutenant Joseph Davcy Cunningham (1812-51) of the Bengal 
Engineers. Cunningham also became a dominant figure in frontier 
policy in the early 1840s. although he became best known for his 
opposition to British policy towards the Sikhs. 
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During his career at Ludhiana Wade steadily increased his authority 
ip matters relating to the affairs of the states beyond the Indus. He built 
up a system of unofficial correspondents in Tibet, Peshawar. Kabul, 
Qandahar, Herat, and Bahawalpur. An official newswriter had been 
maintained at Lahore since 1809. After 1830 the unofficial correspon¬ 
dents werr gradually replaced by official newswriters, paid by the 
Government of India; such appointments were made at Bahawalpur in 
1831 and in Qandahar and Kabul in 183a. Through his monopoly of 
information, his close contacts with Lahore (Ranjit Singh maintained a 
permanent agent at Ludhiana), his long experience, and his undoubted 
intelligence, Wade made himself a dominant figure in the formation of 
British policy in the north-west. In 1833 his position in these affairs was 
officially recognized when he was put in charge of all political relations 
with Lahore and the states beyond the Indus. Wade’s ascendancy led 
to jealousy on the part of Pottinger. Charles Masson, who became 
official newswriter at Kabul under Wade in 1833, had formerly been an 
unofficial correspondent working for Pottinger. In the context of this 
struggle for the control of British north-west frontier policy, waged by 
the agencies at Bhuj and Ludhiana, the choice of Alexander Bumes, the 
assistant at Bhuj, to conduct a mission to Lahore in 1831, posed a 
significant threat to Wade’s authority. 71 

With the rise of the Ludhiana agency that at Ambala, concerned 
with the Protected Sikh States, became of lesser significance. During 
the 1820s the superintendence of relations with the Protected Sikh 
States had been considered to be of greater importance than the con¬ 
duct of relations with Lahore and the reversal of the positions illustrates 
once more the phenomenon of frontier inversion. Like the Rajputs, the 
Cis-Satlej Sikhs, once so large an item in British calculations, had 
acquired a recognized position within the British Indian system while 
the trans-frontier peoples now loomed large as the crucial unknown 
factor. From 1834 the demotion of the Ambala agency was recognized 
when the agent was made responsible to the Agra Government for the 
Cis-Satlej Sikhs, and not, as formerly, to the Supreme Government. 
Nevertheless, the Ambala agency retained some significance as a 
potential, alternative source of expertise on Sikh affairs and in the 
absence of Wade it was the Ambala agent who took over the duties of 
the Ludhiana agency. This fact was to become important in 1839 to 
1840. In August 1831 one of the rare civilian officials to be appointed to 
frontier posts was given charge of the Ambala agency. This was George 
Russell Clerk (1800—89) - Clerk was a man of real ability, seemingly 
marked out for a career in the Secretariat, and in 1822 he served as 
first assistant to the Secretary in charge of the Secret and Political 
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Department, thr post of a high-flyer like Metcalfe or Adam. But Clerk 
became involved in a scandal and found a frontier appointment advisable, 
since his wife could not be received in Calcutta society. In 1829 he was 
first assistant to the Resident in Delhi, from which post he found his way 
to Am bala. Clerk substituted for Wade in 1836101837 and again in 1838 
to 1839, and eventually replaced him in May 1840 when Clerk was 
given the title of Agent to the Governor-General for the Affairs of the 
Panjab and North-West Frontier and placed directly under the control 
of the Supreme Government. Until 1842 Clerk's frontier influence was 
circumscribed by his continued subordination to the Agra Government 
in respect of the Protected Sikh and Hill Stales and by the existence of 
the completely new system of frontier agencies which had been con¬ 
structed in dependence on the new centre at Kabul. The collapse of the 
Afghan position in 1842 brought Clrrk into his own as the dominant 
figure on the north-west frontier. Ill October 1842 his empire was 
reconstructed. He then took general control over all affairs in the 
Protected Sikh States, the Hill States, and all relations beyond the 
frontier. Under his control were subordinate agencies at Ludhiana, 
Ambala. Firuzpur, and Sabathu. In June 1843 Clerk was appointed 
Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces, from which 
position he could retain some oversight over his successor. His two 
successors in Ludhiana. Lieutenant-Colonel A. F. Richmond (1843-4) 
and Major George Broadloot (1844-*,), both played important parts 
in shaping frontier policy in a critical period. 

Ludhiana thus became the main centre for British political relations 
with the north-west. It was not until quite late a significant military 
base. The position at Ludhiana itself was not quite as free as was 
desired. The British base there was sited, until 1834, on land rented 
from the Raja of jind. Only in that year was full possession acquired 
through use of the doctrine of lapse. Ambala, Nahan and, Sabathu were 
also minor military posts, although the Hill stations were used increas¬ 
ingly for European troops in thr later period and it was during the 
1830s that Simla itself began to come into use as a great summer civil 
station in Upper India. But during thr 1820s and 1830s the main 
military bases for the support of the northern frontier continued to be at 
Kamal and at Meerut, situated some forty miles north-west of Delhi in 
the middle of the Jamna-Ganges plain. When an important military 
base did develop on the Satlej it was not at Ludhiana but at Firuzpur, 
seventy miles west of Ludhiana, about twenty-five miles below the 
confluence with the Beas. Firuzpur had been singled out as a likely site 
for a base as early as 1823, when W'illiam Murray described it as ‘the 
key to India’. 72 Too much importance should not, of course, be attri- 
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buted to this description. According to Political and Military Agents, 
th<* keys oflndia were as plentiful as fallen leaves in autumn; the door 
they were intended to unlock was not that of India but of promotion. 
Murray thought Firuzpur a better point than Ludhiana from which to 
strike at Lahore if that proved to be necessary. It was indeed nearer 
and only one river-crossing was involved. His recommendation also 
provided another indication of the shifting attitude to the frontier. 
Interest in Firuzpur was aroused and, although nothing was done to 
obtain possession of the district at the time, it was resolved that Ranjil 
Singh should not be allowed to gain possession. In 18*7 the decision 
was taken that it should be taken by lapse when the existing ruler died. 
The opportunity came in September 1835 and thereafter a base was 
constructed. In 1838 Firuzpur, rather than Ludhiana, became the 
assembly point for the army of the Indus. In the years before the first 
Sikh war Firuzpur became the principal military base upon the frontier. 

As remarked above, between 1818 and 1838 the north-western fron¬ 
tier was formed as a military and political frontier in the true sense. It 
changed from being a ring-fence, turned inwards as an element in the 
policing of the Hastings Settlement, and became instead a complex, 
organized position looking outwards to the states beyond. Strategists 
came to see it in this light and to analyze its strengths and weaknesses. 
On balance the military judgement was very favourable and this is 
borne out by a detailed examination by the Commander-in-Chicf, Sir 
Henry Fane (1778-1840), in 1837. 

Fane considered all the Indian frontiers. In the east he regarded the 
Brahmaputra river as the basic line of defence and the provinces which 
lay to the east of that river (Arakan, Chittagong, Sylhet, and Assam) as 
advanced posts. The nature of the land on the east bank of the 
Brahmaputra and the frequency of floods made the river line very 
suitable for defence against attacks by any likely enemies from the east. 
He had in mind, of course, the Burmese, who were not considered 
potentially formidable enemies, especially when removed from their 
own jungles, swamps, and mountains. In the south he saw no real 
problems of defence. The frontier was formed by the sea and Britain 
commanded that element. On the exposed eastern coast oflndia there 
were no harbours which were accessible to an enemy. The western 
coast did offer possible landing-points for an enemy, but a landing on 
this side was made unlikely because of the British control of Ceylon, 
and especially the port of Trinkomali from which sea-borne attacks on 
landing parties could be made, and because of the problems presented 
to an invader by the western Ghats. The key frontier, therefore, he 
concluded, was the north-western frontier. 
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At first sight, remarked Fane, the north-western frontier appeared 
most vulnerable, but this was a misleading impression and it actually 
possessed great strength. The whole of the southern section of the 
frontier was protected by the Thar or Great Indian Desert. Only the 
northern section needed attention. This area Fane defined as the line of 
the 'Gharra' {that is, the Garrah, the name formerly given to the Satlej 
below its confluence with the Bcas) from Uch (a town in Bahawalpur 
near the confluence of the Satlej and the Chenab) to Rupar, where the 
Satlej flowed out of the mountains. The lower part of this section, 
represented by the Garrah did not present any problem since any 
invading force which crossed the Garrah would also have to cross the 
desert area of Bahawalpur. Accordingly, by elimination, the only area 
of frontier which needed to be defended was one hundred and twenty 
miles of the Satlej from Firuzpur to Rupar. Any force attempting to 
invade British India from the north-west would be funnelled into this 
narrow gate into the Company's territories. ‘In my opinion 1 , wrote 
Fane, ‘no force capable of seriously assailing our Empire from the west, 
can approach us at any other point." Fane made some suggestions 
about how this stretch of frontier might be strengthened, including 
closer control over the Hill States, the fortification of Firuzpur, which 
he considered superior to Ludhiana as a military base, the development 
of strong depots in the rear near the Jamna and at Delhi and Agra, and 
the strengthening of Allahabad. He also stressed the importance of 
good relations with Lahore, the vital buffer for this stretch of the 
frontier. But. in general. Fane was well satisfied with the north-western 
frontier which hr described as “the most perfect a great empire can 
possess’. 7J 

Fane never changed his view on the excellence of the British frontier 
as it had been formed in 1818 to i8i<iand this was one of his objections 
to the policy of the first Afghan war. A lour or the frontier in 1839 only 
served to convince him of the correctness of his earlier appreciation. 
After his later tour he definitely ruled out an invasion across the 
Garrah: only the Satlej frontier needed protection. He recommended 
that this should be strengthened, when an opportunity was provided by 
the death ofRanjit Singh, by establishing three main forward defensive 
posts at Firuzpur. Ludhiana, and in the hills above Rupar, and the 
creation of a reserve post at Raikot, about twenty miles south-south¬ 
west of Ludhiana, which would be centrally positioned to reinforce any 
of the three advanced posts. With these improvements, he remarked, ‘it 
is difficult to conceive a more advantageous frontier’. He was strongly 
critical of those in London and in the Indian Government who advo¬ 
cated the occupation of the Panjab and an advance to an Indus frontier. 
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He wrote decidedly: ‘1 beg to record my opinion, that whoever per¬ 
suades the Government of India to accept such a view and to act on it, 
will be an enemy to his country.’ The Indus line was too vast and too 
dangerous and would place all the Panjab rivers behind the defending 
force and across their line of communications. The Panjab, under Sikh 
rule, made the best possible buffer for India against invasion from the 
west. 74 This later opinion of Fane's, of course, in the context of the 
developments which were taking place in connection with the first 
Afghan war, constituted a direct criticism of the strategic basis of that 
war and his strong warning was directed especially against Auckland 
himself. 

No frontier, however, is to be judged upon purely military considera¬ 
tions and it was on wider, political factors that criticism of the 1818 to 
1819 frontier came to be based. This dissatisfaction with the 1818 
frontier will be examined in detail in subsequent chapters. Here it will 
be sufficient to note the Governor-General, Lord Auckland's own reply 
to Fane's analysis, in 1837, which shows how the strategic attitudes 
which shaped the first Afghan war were already formed before the 
events which produced that singular event in the history of the defence 
of India. 

Auckland accepted Fane’s views on the frontier of southern India. 
With regard to the eastern frontier he entered a significant dissent. He 
pointed out that Fane’s support of the Brahmaputra line in effect 
treated the provinces to the cast of that river as expendable. They were, 
he argued, far too valuable to be regarded in that light and would have 
to be fully defended. But his main criticisms were concentrated upon 
Fane’s remarks on the north-western frontier. 

It was improbable that India would be invaded by a formidable 
force, but if this happened, Auckland argued, Britain would be obliged 
to advance to the Indus and even beyond in order to meet the threat 
and this would have to be done whether the Sikhs co-operated or not. 
The Satlej was not defensible and the Panjab was too fertile a land to be 
abandoned to an invader. ‘Our main strength would probably be on 
the Indus, our advanced posts beyond it’, he wrote. In any case, he 
continued, eventually the dissolution of the Lahore state could force 
Britain to advance into the Panjab, even if it were not desired to do so. 
Auckland also questioned Fane's confidence in the impenetrability of 
the southern sector of the frontier. The desert and the Rann of Clutch 
were obstacles, but not impassable. If an enemy established himself in 
Sind, he could, in conjunction with the Amirs, operate against Guzerat 
and Bombay. To prevent this a British force would have to advance to 
the Lower Indus. Further, if Britain obtained control over the Lower 
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Indus she would be enabled to threaten the flank of any enemy force 
which was attacking through the Panjab in the northern sector. On 
these grounds alone, and quite apart from the question of facilitating 
political and commercial relations with Afghanistan, Auckland 
believed that a closer connection with Sind was necessary.’ 5 

The clear inference from Auckland's remarks was that the Indus was 
the main defensive frontier of British India and that British policy 
should now be directed towards the achievement of that frontier. 1 n this 
view hr reflected what had, by the 1830s, come to be the orthodoxy of 
the Political Department. Fane’s views reflected only the military view 
of the frontier and he underrated the strength of the views which were 
ranged against him. The frontier expertise which had been built up 
between 1818 and 1837 had changed British views on the defence of 
India completely and attention was now firmly focused upon the 
countries which lay beyond the existing frontier, and along the Indus. 

The first interest in the Indus frontier dates back to the late 1790s. At 
that time men in Bombay began to talk about the possibility ofa French 
landing on the coast of Sind among other points on the west coast. It 
was also suggested, as noted earlier, that Sind could have some value in 
relation to defence against a possible move by Zaman Shah. Dundas 
seized upon these points and in October 1799 suggested that Wellesley 
should consider taking control of the Portuguese settlement at Diu and 
of thr Guzerat coast so that if Zaman did attack from Afghanistan, 
Britain would be prepared to advance to the lower Indus and to operate 
against the flanks of his army in thr Panjab. 7 * Dundas clearly viewed 
thr Indus as an advanced position and not as the main frontier and in 
fact he regarded it as unsuitable for the latter purpose; it was believed at 
thr time that the Jamna was a much stronger barrier. Dundas, how¬ 
ever, became frightened by the expense of such operations and, with the 
diminishing fears of France and Afghanistan, dropped the idea. 

The interest in the Indus frontier was revived in 1802 by Henry 
Wellesley when he picked up the idea of a French landing on the Lower 
Indus and connected it with the presence of Perron in the Doab. It was 
then put forward, however, not with any idea of adopting the Indus 
frontier for the Company, but principally to provide an additional 
argument to justify Wellesley's Maratha policy. After the destruction of 
Perron’s power the idea of a French landing on the Lower Indus and a 
connection with a French position in northern India disappeared until, 
forty years later, it was improbably resurrected by the Duke of Welling¬ 
ton. Wellington then recast the French officers in the service ofLahore, 
in the role of Perron and foresaw a similar link, somewhat to the 
suppressed amusement of his colleagues. 
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The revival of the French threat in 1807 and the possibility of an 
o' erland invasion of India led to new interest in the Indus. In 
December 1807 the first clear statement that the Indus frontier was that 
most desirable for British India appears in a letter written by Captain 
Archibald Blair, formerly of the Indian Navy. Blair considered how 
Britain might best defeat a combined attack by France and Russia. In 
the areas beyond the Indus he advocated a scorched earth policy. The 
real stand should be made upon the Indus itself. ‘The Indus ought to be 
considered as the grand frontier for the preservation of India’, he wrote. 
Every crossing-point should be occupied and all boats controlled. The 
Indus, he claimed optimistically, offered particular advantages 
because it was navigable as far north as Attock and therefore would 
provide a useful route through which reinforcements from Bombay 
could be brought into the action. 77 

Blair’s opinion of the advantages of the Indus frontier was confirmed 
a month later in a memorandum written by General Charles Reynolds, 
the former Surveyor-General in Bombay, who made a major contribu¬ 
tion to Wellesley’s frontier plans. Reynolds postulated an overland 
invasion by France, possibly assisted by Russia and Iran, and probably 
joined by the Marathas. He predicted that such an attack would follow 
the route through Qandahar and Kabul and would reach the Indus at 
Attock. Because of the Baluchistan mountains and the Thar Desert the 
invasion would inevitably be funnelled into this route; only a small 
force could penetrate the Mekran and this threat could be countered by 
a force from Bombay supported by a fleet at the mouth of the Indus. In 
this analysis the origins of the military axioms enunciated by Fane 
thirty years later may be clearly discerned. Indeed Reynold’s pos¬ 
tulated route remained at the heart of British strategic thinking on this 
subject for half a century or more. 7 * The British plan of defence, argued 
Reynolds, should hinge on preventing an enemy crossing of the Indus. 
A flotilla would be useful for this purpose, but the main reliance would 
have to be on a force of Company’s troops. The advanced force on the 
Indus would require to be supported by reserve armies in the Panjab, 
and near Karnal and Patiala in the Jamna-Satlej Doab, in order to 
prevent a junction between the invaders and the Marathas. It was 
pointless to seek the co-operation of thr Sikhs since they were too weak 
and too divided, but an exploratory embassy to investigate the possi¬ 
bility of an alliance with Afghanistan would be well worth while. In his 
information, in his analysis of possible invasion routes, and in his 
suggestion of the dangers of links between internal and external 
enemies, Reynolds was remarkably acute and prophetic. Robert Dun- 
das was sufficiently impressed with the memorandum to show it to 
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Arthur Wellesley. Wellesley agreed with the general drift of the 
analysis and with the recommended defensive strategy, although, more 
realistically than Reynolds, doubted whether it would be possible to 
prevent the invader crossing the Indus. ‘I have no great reliance on that 
river as the barrier to India', he wrote. Wellesley recommended that 
Attock should be seized and made into the base of operations. The most 
important preparatory steps were to assemble an adequately equipped 
British army in thr north-western provinces and to make ready a field 
force Ix-yond Delhi.’ 9 Dundas took up some of these suggestions and, in 
a dispatch dated a March 1808, recommended tentatively the estab¬ 
lishment of a British post at Attock. w 

Minto in India was already thinking on similar lines. Apart from his 
forward diplomatic preparations, he also had in mind the possible 
advance of a British force through the Panjab to the Indus. Metcalfe 
was instructed to obtain permission for this on his mission to Lahore in 
1H08 to i Hot). Minto had originally proposed In send a large force much 
further-to Iran, but abandoned this plan, apparently on mili¬ 
tary adviee. The Commander-in-Chiefi Lieutenant-General George 
Hewrtt (1750-1840), who had taken up his post in October 1807, 
decided that defence should concentrate on the land frontier. Hewett 
calculated dial an invading force would probably enter Afghanistan via 
Mashhad and then penetrate into India either through the Bolan Pass, 
from Quetta to Shikarpur, or, more probably, via the Khaibar pass 
from Kabul to Peshawar and thence to Altoek. He, however, cautiously 
rejrctcd the idea of advancing to the Indus to meet the enemy. ‘Beyond 
the Jumna', he commented, ‘all is conjecture', and he decided to wait 
ibr the invader on that frontier. He planned to assemble a force of 
twenty-seven thousand men at Delhi in six weeks. Minto, however, 
thought this plan too defensive and considered that the British forces 
should advance to the Indus, if not beyond into Afghanistan.® 1 Others 
were still more ambitious. Mountstuart Elphinstonr suggested that 
Britain should obtain full control over all states east of the Indus, 
annexing the states of Lahore and Sind in the process, and carry the 
fromirr forward beyond the Indus to the line of the Sulaiman range, 
extending forward into the Mrkran in the south. The system would be 
completed by a subsidiary alliance with Kabul.® 2 Elphinstone, how¬ 
ever. was eighty years before his time, and the system he envisaged did 
not come into existence until the forward policy of the 1890s. Elphin- 
stone’s memorandum, however, may have been the source of a very- 
similar proposal which was put forward in 1812 by Benjamin Jones, the 
influential private secretary of Robert Dundas.®’Jones remained at the 
India Board for many years and he was used extensively by Ellen- 
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borough in preparing his momentous revival of thr concept of the 
trans-Indus frontier in 1830. It seems possible that Jones may have 
constituted one important bridge between the two periods of concern 
about the north-west. 

After 1809 discussion of the Indus frontier lapsed. There was no 
thought of danger from the north-west and the frontiers of India which 
mattered were those with central India. In 1816 Canning declared his 
dislike for the idea of an Indus frontier,* 4 while, with characteristic 
mental polarity, Ellenborough, in 1829, rejected it in favour either of 
the existing frontier on the Satlej or a new one on the Hindu Kush, 
indicating a firm preference for the latter. 15 It was during this period, 
however, that the persistent work of the frontier agents began to adjust 
men to the familiarity of the Indus frontier and its ultimate inevitability 
came to be accepted in Government circles and even found its way into 
discussions in the periodical Press.* 1 ’ 

During the 1830s the reviews contain several references to the 
desirability of the attainment of the Indus frontier. A writer in the 
United Snouts Journal in 1831 advocated an advance to the Indus.* 7 In 
1833 a writer in the Quarterly Review argued that the proper frontiers of 
British India were the Irrawady in the east and the Indus in the west. 
‘If we cannot defend India, thus defined, out of her own resources, we 
must abandon her’, he wrote.** In this case accountancy as much as 
strategy apparently dictated the desirable frontiers, which measured 
extent as much as defensibility. In another review in 1838 the writer 
urged the annexation of the Indus as far north as Attock and indeed of 
Afghanistan beyond, as far as Kabul, arguing that without such a 
measure there could be no security against foreign invasion. For an 
Edinburg/i Review writer in 1840 the Indus had become ‘our natural 
boundary’. v " 

By 1840, of course, British India was in the middle of a new recon¬ 
struction of frontier policy, and the advance to the Indus was begin¬ 
ning, for many reasons, to seem more desirable and more inevitable. 
There was also another aspect. No one, reading the works of the frontier 
travellers, can avoid remarking upon the way in which the scenes they 
observed recalled their Classical education. In this context the Indus 
acquired a romantic attraction which added to the force of its appeal. 
The emotional attraction of the Indus is brought out clearly in the 
words of one of the last opponents of the Indus frontier. Lord Hardingc, 
whose comments afford a suitable conclusion to this chapter: 

The very name of the Indus is associated with ancient recollections, which 
render it difficult to suppress the desire to make that magnificent river the 
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boundary of the British Empire. Young civilians and gallant soldiers ardently 
desire annexation—and even sexagenarians mighi forget what is prudent in 
the patriotic pride of giving England's great pm conquest a frontier worthy of 
British India.'" 
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The Indus and Beyond, 

1830-1838 


As long as our manufactures an- conveyed to the North 
Western Provinces of India by (hr long and tedious navig¬ 
ation of the Ganges and then through the Punjab and 
Cabul to Burhara. we may doubt whether manufactures 
of a similar description, and even our own may not hr 
ronveyed at a less cost by the Caravans which pass from 
Orenburg to Bochara; but if the produce of England and 
of India could be sent at once up the Indus to such points 
as might be convenient for their transport to Cabul we 
cannot but entertain the hope that we might sui t red in 
underselling the Russians and in obtaining for ourselves a 
large portion at Irast of the internal Trade ol Central 
Asia. This is a subject to which we wish you to direct 
your attention with a view to the Political rffrets which 
would be the mull of success. 

Secret Committee to Governor-General in Council. 

IV January iH;(o. 

1830 was a momentous year in the history of British relations with the 
countries on and beyond the Indus. Since thr end of Minto’s heady 
ambitions in 1810 there had been no interest in the delenc.c of India 
against invasion from the north-west. The Indian Government was 
indifferent to Iran, Afghanistan, and Turkestan; Sind and Lahore were 
essentially border problems. Attention was concentrated first upon the 
achievement of internal security within India and subsequently, apart 
from the interruptions of the Gurkha and Burmese wars, upon internal 
development, or good government on the cheap. Only a few agents in 
Iraq, Iran, and in the Gulf, and a very few men like Malcolm in India 
argued differently and drew attention to the potential threat of Russia. 
But they were disregarded. The great majority of British officials in 
India were united in their belief that there was no enemy to be feared 
and no preparations to be made. Into this generation of innocent 
isolationists, EUenborough’s dispatch of ! 2 January 1830 fell like the 
biological warhead of a missile. 

Ellenborough’s dispatch began a revolution in British policy. 1 His 
basic assumption was that a danger to British India existed as a 
consequence of the alleged designs of Russia upon the Turkestan 
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Khanates of Khiva and Bukhara. There were three aspects to this 
danger: a direct invasion of British India; a threat of invasion which 
could cause unrest in India and so compel Britain to adopt expensive 
military postures in order to preserve internal security and to provide 
for external defence; and a threat of invasion of India which ‘would 
operate in a material degree as a check upon the free course of our 
Policy in Europe’. The danger could be avoided only by preventing the 
Russian advance into Turkestan. Two possible means of prevention 
were suggested. In the short run, Britain could offer subsidies to 
Crntral Asian slates and make representations at St. Petersburg. In the 
long term. British influence could supplant that of Russia through 
trade. Russian influence in Central Asia was held to hinge upon her 
dominance of trade with Bukhara. British goods could replace Russian 
if the Indus were opened to navigation. {In a private letter Ellen- 
borough expanded upon additional advantages to he obtained from the 
Indus navigation; linked to that of the Ganges it could provide one vast 
inland waterway system.’) The first essential was information, a com¬ 
modity for which Ellenborough had an enduring passion. ‘There is 
nothing comparatively so cheap and at the same time so valuable as 
information', he twice wrolr.’ Information about the Indus area could 
he obtained by sending an Indian merchant to try the trade and by 
sending a present via the Indus to Ranjil Singh in Lahore. 

Ellen borough's Kussophobia and his earlier initiatives in Iraq and 
Iran have been considered already. His interest in Turkestan had been 
awakened by a new book by Colonel G. de Lacy Evans, entitled On the 
hactirability of a Russian Invasion of India. Its main argument was that an 
invading Russian army could easily reach the Indus, via the Caspian, 
Khiva, and the Oxus, in two campaigns. The book had a deservedly 
mixed reception from the Press, but Ellenborough was very much 
impressed with it lbr it coincided with his own ideas. He wrote in his 
diary on -j September tH-atj: ’I fed confident we shall have to fight the 
Russians on the Indus, and I have long had a presentiment that I 
should meet them there and gain a great battle. All dreams but I have 
had them a long time." 1 With his customary energy Ellenborough 
began, with the assistance of his secretary, Ben jamin Jones, to collect 
what information on Central Asia was available. He also formulated 
ideas about how Russian influence might be counteracted through the 
Indus trade. On ifi December he put his thoughts to Wellington. The 
Duke, however, who had also read Evans's book, took a more sophisti¬ 
cated view of the Russian threat than Ellen borough’s simple vision ofa 
Russian invasion. Just as he had donr in reply to Ellenborough's 
proposed Iranian initiative in 1828. he countered with the more subtle 
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arguments of his old friend, Malcolm. The real dangers to be feared 
from Russia were unrest and consequent expense in India and embar¬ 
rassment in Europe. Ellenborough then suggested the idea of subsidies 
and, rather uncharacteristically, in view of his attitude over Iran, the 
Duke contributed the possibility of approaches to St. Petersburg . 5 The 
dispatch had taken shape, and Ellenborough could put his proposal to 
the Directors. In the Court he encountered the usual objections upon 
the score of expense. The Directors wanted the Crown to pay for the 
commercial experiment and the Lahore mission. Ellenborough over¬ 
ruled them. Despite its commercial guise the purpose was purely 
political; the Indian Government, Ellenborough argued, must be pre¬ 
pared to accept a trading loss for the sake of political advantage.'' 

Ellenborough sought information from three other sources: Heytes- 
bury in Russia; Macdonald in Iran; and Malcolm in Bombay. From 
Lord Heytesbury, the British Ambassador in Russia, hr received little 
encouragement. Heytesbury agreed that Russia had shown consider¬ 
able interest in Central Asia in recent years, but ridiculed the possibil¬ 
ity of a Russian invasion of India; Russia was too poor and the physical 
obstacles too great. Nevertheless, Heytesbury suggested that British 
observers at Bukhara and Kabul could be useful . 7 Heytesbury also 
passed on the request for information to Consul Yeames at Odessa, 
who was to be for many years an important source of information about 
Russian activities in the area. Ellenborough was not, however, discour¬ 
aged by Heytesbury’s scepticism; the Ambassador was ‘a mere Rus¬ 
sian', he wrote." 

In his reply John Macdonald, the Envoy in Iran, shifted the 
emphasis back to Iran again. He too thought the physical difficulties 
decisive against a Russian invasion via Turkestan. The real danger was 
that Russia would gain control of Iran and, by encouraging that state to 
attack Khurasan and Afghanistan, would make her the agent through 
which Russian influence would be extended to the borders of India .' 1 
This was the same argument which Macdonald had caused to be 
drawn up three years earlier by his assistant, John McNeill, and 
published in Blackwoods Magazine . 10 In fact it was much older still and 
originated with Malcolm. 

Not surprisingly, in his own reply Malcolm confirmed Mardonald's 
views. There was no danger of direct invasion. The Indus was of 
secondary importance because the real threat was that Russia would 
gain control over Iran. This threat could be met only by an active policy 
in Iran and by making it clear to Russia that Britain was prepared, if it 
became necessary, to take action in Europe. Malcolm took the oppor¬ 
tunity to set out his views on the nature of the Russian danger more 
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fully: Thf principal object of a Russian threat to India, he argued, 
would be to embarrass Britain in Europe by inciting Asian states to 
disturb Britain's possessions in India. 

The object of approximating her power to our Indian possessions for the 
purpose of encouraging her influence and strength in the councils and cabinets 
of Europe by the means she possesses ot herself, and through combination with 
Asiatic states, of threatening and disturbing our Indian Empire in a degree 
that will have the immediate effect of injuring our resources and may ulti¬ 
mately endanger our Power. 


Russia had additional, subsidiary objectives; to provide subsistence 
for her army and to maintain the security of her Asian provinces. Also, 
Malcolm pointed out, Russian expansion was often the produet of the 
unauthorized action of Russian frontier forces. 11 Once again the 
prophetic preceplion and the formidable skill of Malcolm’s arguments 
command admiration. The weakest element in his prescription was 
his recommendation that Britain should take action in Europe; long 
experience had taught him the unlikelihood that British statesmen 
would be prepared to sacrifice the peace of Europe lor the sake of Asia. 
What was most ingenious was the way in which he sought to out- 
mantruvre the Canningitcs by his argument that a threat to India was 
really a threat to Europe. Of course Malcolm had to assume that 
British statesmen would not simply reply by abandoning India as a 
dangerous embarrassment, but by 1830 inertia and the growing sense 
of the value of India enabled him to discount that possibility. 

The Governor-General, I/ird William Bentinck, was much less 
enthusiastic about Ellenborough's proposals. He was doubtful both 
about the navigational possibilities of the Indus and about the reaction 
of the Indus states. i: He referred the dispatch to Major Josiah Stewart, 
now Resident at Gwalior, for whose opinions he had considerable 
respect. Stewart did not take the Russian danger very seriously. It was 
true that Russia could, if she chose, overcome the very great physical 
obstacles, and take up a threatening posture in Central Asia; and it was 
true that this would cause disaffection and costly defensive measures in 
India. If Russia did make such a move Britain would be obliged to 
advance to the Indus. But the danger was so remote that it would be 
better to wait rather than to send agents and pay subsidies into Central 
Asia. 13 Bentinck agreed. The danger, and it was a very distant one, was 
that Russia would advance to Herat, and link with the wild tribes of 
Central Asia. In that event Britain might have to meet twenty thousand 
Russians and a hundred thousand irregular Horse on the Indus. 14 But 
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for Bentinck, like so many others, the greatest danger was that of 
internal disturbances. As Hastings had written: ‘If the eflicicncy of 
British rule in India does not degenerate, it appears to me more from 
insurrections in our own rear (when our army is advanced to the 
frontier to repel invasion) that we have to dread, than from invasion 
itself.’ 15 This conviction that the British in India were sitting on a 
parcel of deliquescent gelignite was one which was characteristic of the 
older generation of Company’s servants. It is this which makes the 
internal frontier the key to the understanding of British policy towards 
the external frontier. The differences between British Indian strategists 
were not so much differences about the identification and containment 
of the external threat as about the treatment of the internal sickness. 
Was it better to try to assuage it by good government in what became 
the John Lawrence tradition; or to control it through European milit¬ 
ary colonies as Stewart, Bentinck, and Henry Lawrence suggested; or 
to isolate it by keeping secondary infection at a distance in the manner 
proposed by Malcolm? On the view taken of this depended the frontier 
response. 

Bentinck left it to Malcolm to recommend what action the Indian 
Government should take on Ellenborough’s dispatch. This was most 
appropriate since, as has been shown, Malcolm was the inspiration ofa 
substantial part of the dispatch and in his reply to Ellenborough's 
request for information had demonstrated that his ideas on external 
policy were still more profound, and more far-reaching than those of 
any of his contemporaries. It is scarcely too murh to say that it was 
Malcolm who formulated the whole problem of the defence of India 
and that for the remainder of the nineteenth century others merely 
rehearsed his lines. Malcolm had in fact already taken action. He had 
collected additional information and despite the opposition of the 
Supreme Government, he had contrived to have large sections of the 
frontier surveyed. 16 He now gave his acting aide-de-camp. Captain 
Bonamy, the task of drawing up a comprehensive report on the north¬ 
western frontier of India and on the states beyond. Bonamy’s report 
represents a digest of the state of knowledge in 1830 and its conclusions 
set out the future course of policy. 

Like Hastings and Malcolm himself, Bonamy argued that the 
north-western frontier was the only possible region from which an 
external enemy could menace British India. The sea routes were com¬ 
manded by the navy; no enemy existed on the north-east; and the 
northern frontier of the Himalayas and Kashmir was impassable. 
Along the line of the Indus were three possible invasion routes. In the 
south was the Mekran, investigated previously by David Scton, Grant, 
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and Pofringer Bonamy dismissed this route on the ground that any 
enemy force would be obliged to depend on the sea for supplies and 
would thus fall into the grasp of British sea power. Bonamy also ruled 
out the second route through the Bolan Pass because of the physical 
difficulties represented by the deserts and mountains of Baluchistan 
and the Indian desert itself. The only feasible route was the third, via 
the Khaibar Pass, and even this presented great physical obstacles. He 
concluded thrrelore that the main danger to British power in India 
came not from an invasion from without, but from the enemy within. 
Insurrection would be most dangerous if it were combined with an 
external threat. British external policy therefore should aim to keep the 
etiemy at a safe distance. This could be done in three ways: by the 
establishment ol British influence at Tehran, Kabul, and Lahore; by 
the collection of information about possible invasion routes; and by the 
collection of information about the Indus: 'a correct knowledge of this 
noble river is perhaps the greatest desideratum connected with the N. 
W. Frontier.’ Bonamy saw the Indus as the key to the defence of British 
India. Control of it would enable Britain to rut the communications of 
an invading army and would also open a direct route between Britain 
and the North-Western Provinces of British India. From the point of 
view of commerce its exploitation could siphon off the trade of Central 
Asia which at present found its way to the Caspian. 17 

Attention was now clearly forused upon the Indus. The collection of 
information about the river was the first priority of British policy. 
Malcolm decided to implement F.llcnborough’s proposal of sending a 
present to Ranjit Singh via the river. At the suggestion of Henry Ellis at 
the India Board the present consisted of English dray horses to which 
was added, on the advice of Henry Pottingrr, a heavy carriage. The 
latter item provided a plausible excuse for demanding a river passage, 18 
Metcalfe denounced this device as a dangerous and unworthy trick. 19 
To take charge of the present and to collect the desired information 
Malcolm selected Alexander Bumes (1805,-41). the assistant to Pot- 
tinger in Cutrh. 

Of all the British political agents who were employed on and beyond 
the Indus during the hectic Central Asian years of British policy, 
.Alexander Bumes is the best known. He was a Scot from Montrose and 
a distant relative of the Ayrshire poet. In 1821 Bumes had arrived in 
India as a cadet in the Bombay infantry. His energy and his talent for 
languages brought him to the notice of Malcolm. In 1829 Bumes had 
attempted to survey the north-western frontier, but had been recalled 
by Bentinck. From his effort, however, came his appointment in 1830 to 
(he assistantship in Cutch, and the beginnings of his political career. 
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Kaye once wrote of him that it was Bumes’s sad fate to be overrated at 
the beginning of his life and underrated at the end. His rise was 
certainly rapid. He had great talents and a marvellous facility of 
expression; especially he could communicate a sense of adventure, 
romance, and high drama. With Bumes the reader feels always that he 
stands near the hinges of history. It was a gift which he exploited to the 
full: there was nothing of the strong, silent frontiersman in Burncs. In 
his early years the praise that he won quite overcame him; particularly 
the adulation and the attentive respect of the mighty which he received 
in England in 1834 after his return from Bukhara. Thereafter it was 
difficult for him to accept junior positions in India and his boastfulness 
did not win him friends among those who thought his work over- 
rewarded already. Frustration sharpened his ambition and fed some of 
the less admirable features of his character. Ellenborough thought him 
intensely vain and self-sufficient.Burnes's vanity, however, received 
a severe blow when his mission to Afghanistan failed in 183H. After that 
he became more sparing with the truth and more ready for intrigue. As 
Macnaghtrn's deputy in 1840 he did not scruple to carry on a private 
correspondence with Ellenborough, the Opposition spokesman on 
Indian affairs, and to criticize the policy of the Government of India. 
But in 1841 he kept his criticisms from his own Government lest his 
hopes of succeeding Macnaghten were impaired. Compromise was a 
fatal Haw in a man like Bumes. But for all the weaknesses of his 
character, weaknesses which were to have an important effect on the 
development of British policy, there was about Bumes that same 
redeeming largeness of mind found in Malcolm. Burnes might have 
been the true successor of Malcolm, whom in many ways he so much 
resembled. The flexibility of governmental organization and the mobil¬ 
ity of the Indian political scene which had given such scope for Mal¬ 
colm’s ubiquitous talents had gone; routine restricted opportunity for 
distinction east of the Indus. But beyond the Indus there was another 
world to be moulded; Bumes hoped to make it his. To the student of 
Indian defence there is therefore a singular appropriateness that 
Burnes’s Odyssey began just as Malcolm at last retired to England to 
begin a sadly short political career. 

Burnes encountered difficulties with the Amirs of Sind right at the 
outset of his mission. He sailed from Cutch on 21 January 1831. Twice 
he was obliged to return when the Amirs refused him passage. Their 
attitude was unsurprising. They had not been informed of his coming 
lest they should deny him entrance and they regarded him as the 
harbinger of a British invasion. Why they eventually gave way is 
unclear. The Indian agent at Haidarabad suggested fear of Britain; 
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Burncs guessed divisions, intrigues, and hopes of British support in the 
matter of the succession; the most likely explanation is that the Amirs 
feared the Sikhs. Ranjit Singh had moved a force to threaten Shikarpur 
and uttered menaces to the Sindian envoys at Lahore. 

Burncs accomplished the remainder of his mission without incident. 
He entered the Indus on 4 March, reached Haidarabad on 18 April, 
and continued up the Indus to Lahore where he arrived on 18 July. 
Ranjit Singh accepted his present without enthusiasm; he would have 
preferred, wrote Bcntinck, thoroughbreds with long tails/ 1 What the 
dray horses thought ofthe Panjab might have been a fascinating subject 
for Anna Sewell. By 1843 they were all dead, leaving one surviving foal. 
But the main object was accomplished and Burnes was able to make a 
detailed report on the Indus. 

In his report Burnes made three points. First, he aflirmed that the 
Indus and its tributaries were highly suitable for navigation, especially 
steam navigation. This, as it later transpired, was wrong and the Indus 
proved a most recalcitrant river. But at the time the most optimistic 
views of its capabilities prevailed. On the basis of reports from local 
agents Pottinger decided that there were fifteen fathoms of water at the 
mouth, no sand-bar. and that ships of thr line could sail as far north as 
Talta. Burnes did correct such wild hopes. Second, Burnes argued that 
the main obstacle to the opening of the Indus navigation was political: 
the attitude ofthe Amirs of Haidarabad— the Amirs of Khairpur were 
friendly and the Amir of Mirpur unimportant. Sind, suggested Burnes, 
was an oppressed land whose inhabitants longed for the blessings of 
British rule. Third. Burnes revised Bonamy’s view of the Bolan, which 
Burnes thought could become a possible invasion route. In order to 
command the Bolan and to ensure control ofthe Indus, Burnes recom¬ 
mended that Britain should acquire the island fortress of Bhakhar, 
which was situated in the river not far from Shikarpur. 22 

Burnes's report went to swell the growing collection of information 
in the Secretariat, where Bentinck had set to work the young Charles 
Trevelyan (1807-88), later to win fame as the father of the modem 
English Civil Service. Trevelyan had the temporary assistance of a 
young Bengal Cavalry officer, Arthur Conollv (1807-42), who had 
recently returned from England to India by an overland route through 
Russia, Iran, part of Turkestan and Afghanistan, and who published 
an account ofhis travels in 1834. Trevelyan and Gonolly together wrote 
a number of important reports. 

The reports of Trevelyan and Conolly mark a significant stage in the 
development of thinking about Indian defence. Hitherto the dominant 
influence had been that of the Malcolm school which saw Iran as the 
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locus of the only danger from Russia. In a report dated 15 March 1831 
Trevelyan rejected Malcolm’s argument that Russia was tot) poor to 
attack India directly through Turkestan. Russia, he claimed, was a vast 
armed camp and India her natural prey. Unless stopped (and this 
could not be through action in the Baltic or in the Black Sea) Russia 
would take Khiva and Herat and endanger India. Cnnolly was less 
positive, and also reaffirmed the argument that Russian would operate 
through Iran, pushing that state on to attack Herat. Together, they 
distinguished two possible invasion routes; one via Iran and Herat; the 
other via Khiva and the Oxus. The key positions were therefore Khiva 
and Herat—Britain’s policy must be to deny both to Russia. This could 
be done only by building up powerful, independent buffer slates bet¬ 
ween the Caspian and the Indus. Hitherto, Conolly and Trevelyan 
pointed out. Britain had relied upon Iran as her main butter; now 
British influence in Iran had gone and an alternative was necessary. 
They proposed a strong, united Afghanistan. ‘We have, let us fairly 
own it, been driven from our first position, we must retire upon our 
second.’ But Afghanistan was to be not merely a bufler, but a spring¬ 
board as well. Trevelyan discussed in detail the commercial pos¬ 
sibilities of a united Afghanistan and of the access it would give to the 
markets of Turkestan. Thus the recommendations of Trevelyan and 
Conolly, linked with those of Ellenborough, Bonamy and Burnes: the 
Indus should be opened to navigation and Bakhar taken. British com¬ 
merce would then become dominant, British political influence in 
Central Asia increase, prosperity and stability spread, and the region 
improve its ability to resist Russian pressure. 

Trevelyan and Conolly were thus the first since the lime of Minto to 
propound the concept of the Afghan buffer, not as a supplement to Iran, 
but as a replacement. Their knowledge of the area was slight and their 
forecasts poor. Conolly anticipated the early reunification of Afghanis¬ 
tan under Kamran Shah of Herat. 'All we have to do’, hr wrote, ‘is to 
make the most of the opportunity and to obtain the gratitude and 
respect of all parties by following and assisting the course of events.’ 
Conolly’s religious humanitarianism and Trevelyan’s Benthamite per¬ 
fectionism contrived a singularly lofty, and dismally and naively 
unprophetic conclusion to their joint report: 

It is gratifying to reflect that while we shall consolidate the Afghan empire for 
our own interests we shall at the same time establish a lasting claim upon the 
gratitude of that people and our name will become associated with all the 
blessings which will flow from the restoration of security and good order. The 
Afghans were formerly averse to the name of King but they are now a changed 
people. 
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Conolly’s inadequate experience of the area proved a poor foundation 
for judgement, and the young strategists went badly astray in their 
estimate of the political balance in Afghanistan and in their premature 
reinstatement of the possibility of a direct Russian invasion through 
Turkestan. But in directing attention to the desirability of establishing 
a buffer state in Afghanistan they had given a significant twist to British 
thought. 23 In the summary of their reports which was prepared for 
Bentinck by the deputy secretary. E. C. Ravcnshaw, their recommen¬ 
dation for a united Afghanistan was endorsed. This, wrote Ravenshaw, 
would block the only feasible invasion route, namrly that via Qandahar 
and Kabul: ‘with the co-operation of the Affghans and Beloochres the 
western frontier of India would be completely guarded and might 
oppose the invasion of all Europe united.’ 34 

Bentinck rejected all proposals for an active policy in Afghanistan or 
anywhere else beyond the Indus. He admitted that such an alliance 
system would become necessary if India were threatened and conceded 
also that there were loopholes in Sind. Nevertheless, he concluded: ‘it 
would be premature to enter at present upon any measures directed to 
events of such remote possibility, as the necessity of providing for the 
military and political defence of Hindostan on this side.’ 25 He would 
not follow up Kllrn!x>rough’s suggestions of agents and subsidies in 
Central Asia, but limited himself to seeking further information and 
opening the Indus navigation. 

Bentinck’s search for information led him to two expedients. First he 
took up Ellenborough’s idea of employing an Indian merchant to try 
out the commercial possibilities. Twelve thousand rupees were lent to 
an acquaintance of Conolly named Mohan Shah, with which he traded 
in Kabul and Bukhara, repaying the advance in 1835. Second, and 
more importantly, Bentinck sent Burnes on an extended journey in 
Central Asia. Burnes went in the guise of a private traveller, ostensibly 
poor, but sustained by umbilical wealth. From the Panjab he made his 
way to Kabul and Bukhara reluming to Calcutta by way of Iran in 
May 1833. This was the journey that established Burnes’s fame. Apart 
from his published account, he submitted four reports, a lengthy narra¬ 
tive. and a memorandum. Of these reports those on politics, commerce, 
and military affairs are in the Consultations, but the geographical 
report is missing. The narrative is similar to his published Travels but 
contains accounts of lengthy political conversations which are omitted 
from the published version. 26 

Like Conolly and Trevelyan, Burnes repeated Evans’s contention 
that a Russian army could advance through Central Asia to the Indus 
in two campaigns. Inevitably, he was led to the same conclusion that an 
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Afghan buffer was essential. In the longer term he recommended the 
annexation of the left bank of the Indus (including Sind and the 
Panjab) and alliances with powers on the right bank, notably with Dost 
Muhammad Khan of Kabul, thus predicting the defensive system 
which emerged in the 1850s. Morr immediately pertinent was his 
second recommendation which related to commerce. To open the large 
potential market for British goods which he believed existed in Central 
Asia, Bumes suggested the establishment of a great trade fair on the 
frontier and of a Commercial (not a Political) Agent at Kabul. 

The Commercial Agency at Kabul was the crucial question around 
which debate focused in 1833 and it is worth quoting at length support¬ 
ing arguments which Burnes brought forward in his memorandum. 

The advantages of establishing some connexion with Cabool may be brirtly 
stated as follows:- It will materially promote our commercial interests both in 
Afghanistan and Bokhara and lay open the navigation of the Indus to a more 
extended Commerce. Without seeking political ends, objects of the greatest 
importance will follow even on a commercial connexion. It will complete our 
line of relation between India and Persia and fix us in a position far more 
valuable and happily much less expensive than that Country. It is question¬ 
able indeed if our relations in Persia have any real val ur without an intermedi¬ 
ate eonnexion with Cabool. It will bring us intodirert contact with a patriotic 
jieople already well disposed towards us who may avail us on a future occa¬ 
sion. It will enable us to guide the chain of events in the Punjab while Runjeel 
Singh is alive and give us a paramount inllurncrovrr them on his death. It will 
give us an influence in Sindc and bring the Ameers into a cordial co-operation 
with all our commercial views. 1 1 will strengthen our position Eastwards of the 
Indus, since it will overawe the chiefs lying between that river and India. 
Beyond the Indus it will check intrigues and satisfy both Afghans and Uzbeks 
that the vaunts of Russia arc unmeaning and empty. All this shall we secure 
without having formed any embarrassing alliance. And lastly I express a hope 
that with such an agency wr might improve our letter communication with 
Europe by means of our agents in Persia and Cabool. Certain it is that we 
should no longer he kept in ignorance of the true slate of affairs in Central and 
Western Asia. 

Apart from their interest as evidence of Bumes’s sanguine outlook and 
conspicuous ambition (for he doubtless saw himselfas the Commercial 
Agent), these arguments have several points of importance. They show 
the ultimate political intent of the Commercial Agency. They reveal 
Bumes's own view of the Afghan buffer as essentially supplementary to 
the Iranian, in the manner of McNeill, not in that of Conolly and 
Trevelyan. They show how the Afghan alliance could be seen in the 
context of what many, including Burnes, thought to be the inevitable 
ultimate annexation of the Panjab; thus, in the manner of Richard 
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Wellesley, Burnes used strategic defence to aid in solving the internal 
and border problems of British India. Finally, and perhaps most 
significantly, they posed a new possibility for Britain in Afghanistan; 
for the first time Burnes advocated a change of horses. Hitherto Britain 
had always backed the Sadozay family: Elphinstone had dealt with 
Shah Shuja, and Conolly and Trevelyan advocated support for Kam- 
ran Shah. But, as a result of the Afghan civil war, power in Qandahar, 
Kabul, Ghazni, and Peshawar had passed to various members of the 
rival Barakzay clan. By advocating an agency in Kabul, Burnes was 
asserting that Britain should recognize that Dost Muhammad rep¬ 
resented the strongest and most stable power in Afghanistan. 

There was a sharp division of opinion within Government upon 
whether to adopt Burnes’s proposal. Despite his scepticism about some 
of Burnes's arguments, Bentinck supported the agency proposal. It 
would benefit commerce, facilitate the collection of information, and, 
by its implied threat of an Anglo-Afghan alliance, assist negotiations 
with the Amirs ofSind. But he did not anticipate other political benefits 
and opposed the idea of making Afghanistan a buffer state, or, as he put 
it, an expensively subsidized and worthless ally like Iran. 11 Bentinck 
met opposition from members of his Council, an opposition headed by 
Charles Metcalfe. Metcalfe had never liked any part of the Indus 
policy. He had no fear of Russia: the only way in which Russia ‘could be 
formidable to our power in India', he remarked in October 1831,‘was 
by shortening the distance between us' 2 * By advancing. Britain was 
precipitating the danger she sought to avoid. A Commercial Agent 
would inevitably become a Political Agent and Britain would become 
entangled in useless and embarrassing political disputes. 

Bentinck insisted that the policy be tried and a dispatch was sent to 
London recommending the formation of a Commercial Agency at 
Kabul. In London nothing happened for some time. The inconsistent 
Charles Grant, despite his activity over Iraq and Iran, was doubtful 
about moves on the Indus. He did not reject the recommendation, 
however; he just did nothing at all. There is no evidence of any activity 
in the Board of Control until William Cabell wrote a memorandum 
dated 4 August 1834. 50 This provides some guide to the drift of thought 
in London. 

Cabell’s basic assumption that Britain had to choose between the 
Iranian and the Afghan buffers was wrong and misleading. Although 
many men in India, including Bentinck, were quite opposed to the 
Iranian alliance, this did not make them supporters of an Afghan 
buffer; they did not want either. Equally there were man like Campbell, 
McNeill, Burnes, and to some extent Ellis, who saw the two alliances as 
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complementary. McNeill, indeed, would have gone beyond Bumes and 
appointed a Political Agent in Kabul at once. 31 The differences bet¬ 
ween those who supported primarily an Iranian alliance and those who 
supported principally an Afghan alliance were differences of emphasis. 
Considering the main threat from Russia to lie through Iran, the 
Malcolm school advocated the Iranian alliance: believing that the 
Turkestan avenue was at least as likely, the Burnes school looked to an 
alliance with Afghanistan. But neither wholly excluded the other. The 
real difference was not between the Iranianists and the Afghanists. but 
hetween those who favoured a policy of forward defence and those, like 
Metcalfe and Henry Tucker, who wanted no advance and no prepara¬ 
tions at all. Cabell missed this fundamental point and he also missed 
one of the most significant contributions Bumes had injected into the 
discussion. What, Bumes had asked, would happen when Ranjit Singh 
died? The solid-looking Panjab buffer, which had come into being 
almost by accident in 1809, might well collapse. In that case the 
opponents of a forward policy would be drawn forward, willy-nilly into 
a system of politics which would make their existing posture imposs¬ 
ible. But the point was not debated. It is fair to conclude from the 
evidence that the level of understanding at the India Board was not 
high and that misunderstandings became the excuse for an inaction 
which favoured the position of the opponents of forward defrnce. 

Grant's failure to make his mind up about Kabul left Ellenborough, 
as President of the Board of Control under Peel, to decide the question. 
Since it was so much in line with his 1830 recommendations he might 
well have been expected to welcome a Commercial Agency in Kabul. 
Possibly under the influence of Tucker, or possibly thinking that 
Afghanistan was an alternative to his contemporaneous initiative in 
Iran, he did not do so. 32 After enunciating some general principles 
Ellenborough left the decision to the Governor-General on the grounds, 
surprising in the light of his previous record, that he could not hamper 
the discretion of the Government of India in its diplomatic relations. 
Since he knew what were the views of the Acting Governor-General, 
Metcalfe, he must have known that this decision would kill the project. 
His general principles, which he actually took from a memorandum by 
Henry Ellis, do have some interest as illustrating the evolution of 
British thinking. Ellenborough evidently liked the idea of an Afghan 
buffer. But he took the argument further, declaring that British inter¬ 
ests were best served by a balance of power in the north-west of India. 

It is our political interest that the Indus and its tributary streams should not 
belong to one state. The division of power on the Indus between the Scindians, 
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the Affghans and the Sikhs is probably thr arrangement most calculated to 
secure us against a hostile use of that river, while it will not probably oppose 
any real obstacles to the navigation of the River for commercial purposes, 
which should be secured by Treaty. 3} 

Apart from its interesting echoes of Clive and Cornwallis, the balance 
of power argument is also interesting for its implications. For the 
balance could not be expected to create itself and if a balance were 
desired, effective British paramountry would ultimately be necessary 
in order to promote and preserve it. Ellenborough referred specifically 
to the dangers that Afghanistan would control Sind, or that the Sikhs 
would control Afghanistan. Thr first, which had seemed a real possibil¬ 
ity in 1834 when Shah Shuja defeated the .Amirs on his way to a fresh 
disaster in Afghanistan, soon faded, hut the problem of checking Sikh 
power was to become a factor of great importance. It was to preserve an 
artificial balance that Auckland first intervened 011 the Indus and 
placed in jeopardy thr Panjab bufler policy. 

The last possibility that Britain would acquire political influence in 
Afghanistan during the early 1830s derived from the renewed ambi¬ 
tions ofShah Shuja and the question whether he should be given British 
support. Shuja had originally been given asylum at Ludhiana in 181b, 
after the failure of another attempt to recover his throne. At that time 
the Ludhiana agent, David Ochterlony, had been instructed to inform 
Ranjit Singh that the Afghan's admission 'far from being desired, or 
encouraged, can only be a source of regret and inconvenience to the 
British Govt."' 4 When Shuja returned again in iH.'i he was granted 
permission to remain only if he made no further attempt to regain his 
throne without prior British consent.' 5 When he sought such permis¬ 
sion in ill. 1 ;. 18211, and 1H31 he refused, on the advice of Metcalfe. In 
May 1832 he received the same answer, but in December oi the same 
yrar his request was granted. He was given an advance off 1,boo on his 
pension, permission to purchase arms at Delhi free ofduty, and permis¬ 
sion to raise troops in British-controlled territory.' There is still some 
uncertainty whether he might not have been promised still more. In a 
subsequent letter to Bcnlinek. Shuja referred to certain promises of 
help in retaining his throne ifhc should recover it. These were alleged to 
have been made by Bentinck to Shuja’s agent, the Khan al-Makhan. In 
return Shuja promised 'all the countries from Meshed and Tusht to 
Ludhiana will be made the property of the British Govt." 7 The story 
may well be false or exaggerated, but in the context of British interest in 
a united Afghanistan and of the help which was given to Shuja, it seems 
quite possible that some conversation about future Anglo-Afghan 
relations did take place. 
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It is very difficult to reconcile this assistance with the statement that 
British policy was one of‘perfect neutrality’. This claim was set out in a 
dispatch to the new Ludhiana agent, Claude Wade, in March 1833. 

As far as this Government is concerned it is a matter of indifference whether 
the Barakzye or Suddozye families hold paramount sway in Afghanistan but 
under any circumstances it is of real importance to us that our national 
character should stand with the peoples of the countries beyond the Indus, and 
that we should maintain such a cordial and friendly intercourse with the 
leading men as will predispose them to espouse our interests in case of the 
future occurrence of a state of affairs which may demand a more decided 
course of policy.'* 

The contradiction between the profession and the appearance was 
underlined by the use of Shuja made of the British name. He used 
forged letters purporting to be from Wade at Ludhiana and he enjoyed 
the unofficial assistance of the Company’s newswriteral Qandahar, the 
former companion of Conolly, Karamat Ali, who had been appointed 
in 183a. Henry Pottinger, who witnessed some of Shuja’s activities in 
Sind, commented that he had ‘succeeded in instilling an impression 
into the minds of all classes that he is really supported by the British 
Govt, of India’. 3 ' 1 Inevitably Britain became identified with the for¬ 
tunes of Shuja. This would have mattered less had he been successful, 
but, contrary to British expectation, he was defeatrd. He marched from 
Ludhiana to Sind, where he spent nine months in raising money and 
troops at the expense of the Amirs whom he defeated al Rori in January 
1834. Advancing into Afghanistan he was then defeated by Dost 
Muhammad at Qandahar. The effects on British interests were unfor¬ 
tunate. Shuja's supporters complained that British support had been 
inadequate, while Dost Muhammad was induced to look elsewhere for 
help—to Iran and Russia. The contrast between Bumes’s support for 
Dost Muhammad and this kindliness towards Shuja is a striking one 
and there must be a question whether, when Bentinek recommended 
the establishment of a Commercial Agent in Kabul, hr did not expert 
that the city would not once more be the capital ofa united Afghanistan 
under Shah Shuja. 

Between 1831 and 1834 Bentinek had undoubtedly toyed with the 
idea of establishing British influence in a united Afghanistan, the first 
step towards the Afghan buffer which he ostensibly rejected. He had 
sought to accomplish this by commercial means and by what could be 
called, at the very least, benevolent neutrality towards Shuja's project. 
The timing of his change of attitude towards Afghanistan strongly 
suggests that he was influenced by the Khurasan expedition of Abbas 
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Mirza. No doubt the waning of that threat contributed to his failure to 
press home the change. In the end Bentinck was defeated by his own 
doubts about whether the situation warranted any major effort, the 
tentativeness which this reflection induced in him, Shuja's incapacity, 
and the opposition which the Governor-General encountered in Cal¬ 
cutta and in London. As a result of his failure to do anything in 
Afghanistan the matter was left to his eventual successor, Lord Auck¬ 
land. 

Bentinck's main effort to establish British political influence beyond 
the frontier was limited to following up the original suggestion for the 
opening of the Indus navigation. Therr is no doubt that political, not 
commercial considerations dominated Bentinck's Indus policy and he 
considered carefully whether he should not make these political inter¬ 
ests explicit in his negotiations with the Amirs of Sind. Bentinck 
accepted that thr Indus would hr the rendezvous for an invading army 
and that Britain must meet such an army on or beyond the Indus. He 
also accepted the consequential assumption that ‘we must know 
beforehand our friends and our foes.’ Ranjit Singh was clearly in the 
former category and at his meeting with Bentinck at Rupar in 1831 had 
put out a feeler for a defensive treaty against Russia. Although templed 
to accept this offer Bentinck had in the end refused, saying that no such 
danger existed. But the Amirs were an unknown quantity and he was 
uncertain of their likely response to an offer of a political treaty. So he 
decided to base his Indus policy upon commercial arguments alone. 
But he realized that the Amirs would be no more impressed by com¬ 
mercial arguments than by grand strategy. Their interest was in local 
politics and Bentinck was determined to avoid involvement in these. 
For this reason he accepted the advice ofClare, Malcolm’s successor at 
Bombay, to reject Pottinger's proposal to support the ambitions of one 
Amir alone, Nasir Khan. For the same reason he rejected Ellcn- 
borough’s suggestion that he should use Ranjit Singh to coerce the 
Amirs into co-operation; at first Bentinck opposed the idea because he 
thought Ranjit too weak and finally, because he thought the Sikh leader 
was too strong and might establish his own control over Sind. In the 
end Bentinck decided to use only the implied threat of Ranjit Singh as 
the stick and the implied offer of British protection as the carrot, while 
avoiding any reference to either in the treaty which he hoped to 
negotiate. 441 

The mission to Sind was led by Henry Pottinger, accompanied by his 
brother William {H. M. 6th Foot) and Mr L. Scott (Bombay Civil 
Service) as assistants. The party left Bombay on 4 December 1831 and 
arrived at Haidarabad on 26 January 1832. Pottinger was instructed to 
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negotiate a purely commercial treaty, refusing British help either 
against external enemies or in the matter of the succession. Bluff and 
the divisions among the Amirs were to carry him through. Both had 
their effect. The meeting of Bentinck and Ranjit Singh at Rupar in 
October 1831 and then of Bentinck and Clare alarmed the Amirs. The 
divisions between the Amirs of Haidarabad and those of Khairpur 
played into Pottinger’s hands. Thoby Prinsep, who was Political Sec¬ 
retary at the time, stated that Murad Ali, the leading Haidarabad 
Amir, would probably not have signed but for fear that Rustam Khan 
of Khairpur might sign a separate treaty. 41 Nevertheless, before the 
Amirs signed on i(i April 1832 there were some tough negotiations 
which made Poltinger quite ill. The Amirs wanted a political treaty, 
offering assistance against Russia and Iran in return for protection 
against the Sikhs. At one point Potlinger wanted to give way and offer a 
guarantee against the Sikhs, but Bentinck refused. In the end the Amirs 
gave way and accepted a purely commercial treaty by which ‘the rivers 
and roads’ of Sind were opened to Indian merchants subject to certain 
conditions. These conditions forbade the use of the Indus for military 
purposes, and the settlement of English merchants in Sind, and pro¬ 
vided for fair duties on goods. 42 

Agreements with the small stale of Bahawalpur and with Ranjit 
Singh, by which the Indus navigation was opened on similar terms, 
completed Bentinck’s first round of Indus negotiations. These latter 
agreements were not finally signed until August 1833. The main 
reasons for the delay were that Wade mishandled the negotiations and 
Ranjit Singh was intensely suspicious. The Sikh leader was worried 
about British intentions in general and about the effect of the indis¬ 
criminate entry of Europeans into Lahore in particular. At Rupar he 
had desperately but vainly sought to draw Bentinck on the subjects of 
Russia, Iran, and Sind and even proposed a joint attack on the last. He 
rightly foresaw that the affair would end in the restriction of his own 
ambitions towards Sind. Probably he realized that the common British 
view was that the Panjab would fall intact into their hands after his own 
death. 45 In the end Ranjit too had to give way. 

Bentinck’s decision to base his policy entirely upon commercial 
considerations had been amply justified by events; he had opened the 
Indus navigation without incurring any commitments. True, there 
were disadvantages: the treaties forbade the military use of the Indus; 
and the negotiations had aroused suspicion of Britain rather than laid a 
base for political influence. Prinsep criticized the treaties because they 
failed to give the control which was essential for the exploitation of the 
strategic value of the Indus and rightly thought their commercial value 
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was nil. -4 But the one overriding vindication of Bentinck’s policy lay in 
the changed attitude of London. There, only commerce could warrant 
an Indus policy; politics were no longer acceptable. 

With the replacement of Ellenborough by Grant the policy of the 
India Board had changed radically. Ellenborough would have sup* 
ported a strong line in the negotiations. As Clare put it: he always 
contemplated the necessity if they [the Amirs] proved refractory of 
tumbling them into the river. 45 Whether under the influence of the 
Directors, as Clare thought, or under that of Henry Ellis, Gram took a 
different line and supported Metcalfe’s objections to Bentinck’s policy. 
In a dispatch which Bentinck received on 14 December 1831, when 
Pottinger was already on his way to Sind, Grant informed the 
Governor-General that, while he could attempt a purely commercial 
agreement, he must abandon the project if the negotiations failed. 
Grant had stood Ellenborough's policy on its head. For Ellenborough 
commerce had been a means to an end; for Grant commerce was the 
only end. ‘Let it be at once explained that our motive is to extend our 
commerce, and only our commerce along the waters of the Indus.’ 46 
Had Brntinck gone for the political connection the rug would have been 
pulled from under him. Perhaps he had an inkling of what might 
happen when he framed Pottinger’s instructions. At all events he could 
claim, quite falsely, of course, that commercial interests predominated 
in his own views. To the Chairman of the Court. Sir Robert Campbell, 
he wrote: 

1 do not apprehend a Russian invasion more than [Metcalfe] dors, and I am 
confident, if the authorities here and at home make a proper use of the 
resources which both countries afford, the British power is invulnerable 
against every attack. But of the means of promoting tile commercial prosperity 
of India, 1 consider the establishment of our power, as protectors and 
mediators upon the Indus, to be of paramount importance/ 1 


Bentinck's commercial treaties were soon found to be useless. In 
October 1833 he decided that it would be necessary to replace the 
system of duties by a single toll of 570 rupees per boat and to establish a 
British agent at the mouth of the Indus. 4 * This change involved a 
further weary round of negotiations which was not completed until the 
end of 1834. The discussions with Sind were protracted by the succes¬ 
sion problems which followed the death of Morad Ali (20 October 
1833); by Shah Shuja’s invasions; and by the Amirs' suspicions. The 
Sind Treaty, signed in July 1834. provided only for the occasional visit 
of a British agent to the mouth of the Indus and not for his permanent 
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residence, as Bentinck had hoped. No time-limit for the visits was 
specified, however, and Bentinck, who would have accepted such a 
limitation, was glad to agree. 4 ’ Some compensation was found in the 
new treaty with Bahawalpur which allowed for a British agent to be 
stationed at Mithenkot to superintend the navigation. Frederick 
Mackeson was appointed to this post. The round was concluded by the 
trraty with Lahore on 39 November 1834.*“ 

Bentinck had successfully bluffed his way through again. He had 
avoided adopting Pottinger’s recommendation to use coercion against 
Sind and also escaped involvement in the internal affairs of that coun¬ 
try. His forbearance, as he pointed out. was required equally by justice 
and by the Government in England. 

Fear, induced by a happy concurrence of circumstances existing at the 
moment, produced an unwilling assent toa treaty, which it was never intended 
to execute. The same fear will always obtain an adherrnrr to the Treaty—and 
I have always contemplated the employment of military force and eventually 
perhaps the occupation of the [ illrg.?country) to establish the free and uninter¬ 
rupted navigation of the Indus. The use of this river is the natural right of all 
the states bordering upon the River itself and of its tributary streams. 1 " 

Bentinck’s success nevertheless had severe limitations. The Indus 
navigation was still commercially unsuccessful. The physical difficul¬ 
ties oft he river had been underestimated and continued to be so. As late 
as 1836 Trevelyan could still describe it as ‘the beau ideal of inland 
navigation'. 52 In fact it was too shallow, too shifting, and too rapid for 
contemporary steamers. The potential market had been overestimated. 
Trade was discouraged both by political unrrsi and by the tolls, which 
had been set too high. Not until 1839, when the Sind tolls were 
abolished and 1H40 when the Lahore and Bahawalpur tolls were 
reduced, did this latter problem disappear. To set against this commer¬ 
cial failure, Bentinck had secured many of the disadvantages of a 
political connection without the advantages. For all the skill which he 
had shown in evading formal political rommitmrnts, he had in efTect 
accepted the view which was now enunciated in London, namely that 
Britain must maintain the balance of power along the Indus, particu¬ 
larly by restraining Lahore from attacking Sind. If Britain did not 
accept this obligation the work of four years would be thrown away. 
Most important of all, Bentinck had paid the precious price of time. He 
had spent four years on opening the Indus and done nothing in 
Afghanistan. In the light of the continued deterioration of the British 
position in Iran, his successors had little time left in which they could 
develop his foundations into a full alternative defensive buffer system. 
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Bentinck had seen no exigency that required speed; his successors 
would require stronger nerves to maintain the same composure. 

The questions which Bentinck had left unsolved devolved upon his 
successor, Auckland. Bentinck left India in March 1835; his successor 
arrived in March 1836. In between, the Acting Governor-General, 
Metcalfe, eschewed all political initiative. The contrast between Ben- 
tinck and Auckland is an interesting one. Bentinck was the ideologue 
whom experience made a pragmatist. His previous appointments in 
Madras and in Sicily had both been marked by a sharp mistrust of 
common report and a strong predilection for theoretical systems; both 
had ended disastrously. As Governor-General he had tempered his 
intellectual enthusiasms with a sense of the possible, and the result had 
been one of the most successful of all the periods of British rule in India. 
Auckland, by contrast, was a pragmatists who became a Whig for 
political convenience, and because he had Whig political connections. 
But fundamentally he was a first-rate administrator—the Edinburgh 
Review described him as the best that Britain had ever sent to India. He 
had sought and accepted the post of Governor-General because it was 
the best-paid administrative job which was available. In 1834 he had 
hoped to be chosen as a possible successor to Bentinck. The short 
Conservative interlude had apparently rnded his hopes when Ellen- 
borough made the surprising choice of Heytesbury in preference to the 
Court's candidate, Metcalfe, but the rrtum of the Whigs gave Auck¬ 
land a second chance. 

A correct appreciation of Auckland's personality is essential to 
the proper understanding of the events of his period ofoflice. He had all 
the talents of the good administrator: the ability quickly to master the 
evidence; to present lucidly the essential issues; and to arrive at a 
sensible conclusion. Hr had honesty and integrity, and, although 
naturally reserved, was well liked by his colleagues and subordinates. 
Greville’s remarkable tribute to him may have about it something of 
the de mortuii nil nisi bonum , but it is supported by the testimony of others 
and is in marked contrast to Grenville's rough treatment of Bentinck. 53 
An unusual quality was that Auckland actually liked India; he was one 
of the few who did not regard it as an exile. Possibly this circumstance 
may have some connection with the fact that he never married, 
although his sisters, who acted as hostesses for him, complained all the 
time about the country. But Auckland had defects. His ability to sec all 
round a problem was often a handicap to decisive action, The Mar¬ 
quess of Hastings, a man of smaller intellectual gifts, made up his mind 
unhesitatingly and usually got it right. Auckland, on the other hand, 
faced with a situation which required a snap judgement on inadequate 
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evidence shrank from the decision. He disliked being forced to see black 
and white where, his reason told him. were only greys. All this would 
have mattered less if he had had the courage of his intellectual lack of 
conviction. But he had not; in a crisis Auckland breamr increasingly 
distressed and susceptible jo pressure from those around him. Prag¬ 
matism failed him when experience was wanting. 

Initially Auckland's frontier policy was a continuation of that of 
Bentinck. Before his departure from London he had discussed Centra! 
Asia with those concerned. Soon after fhe new Govcrnor-Grnrrars 
arrival in India Charles Trevelyan drew up a comprehensive 
memorandum which surveyed all developments since Ellenborough's 
dispatch of ia January 1830. Auckland’s own ideas at this time were 
close to those of Bentinck. He feared neither a direct Russian attack nor 
any threat arising from Iranian projects against Herat. He set little 
store by the opinions of Ellis who was now on his embassy in Iran. T. C. 
Robertson, a member of his Council, and later Metcalfe’s successor in 
the Lieutenant-Governorship of the North-Western Provinces, did 
believe that Ellis's warnings required action and supported a loosr 
alliance with Dost Muhammad, but Auckland, supported by the 
Commander-in-chief, Sir Henry Fane, did not think the situation 
enjoined any action which might jeopardize relations with Lahore. 
Fane believed that any Russian threat should be met in the Baltic or the 
Black Sea. Auckland preferred to continue the policy of gradual com¬ 
mercial penetration. On Afghanistan he wrote: 

I would abstain from interference. I would not be forward rven in intercourse. 
1 would endeavour to preserve peace. I would cultivate commerce and if, at 
any time agencies, half commercial and half political could find admission, I 
should be glad to encourage them. But farther than this, in the present posture 
of affairs and unless new emergencies should arise. I would not go. M 

To accept Henry Ellis’s views would oblige Auckland to recall the 
detachment from Iran and to form an immediate alliance with 
Afghanistan. This would entail a premature breach with Iran. Holding 
these views Auckland, therefore, refused to form any military alliances 
with states lying between India and Iran. 55 

As we have seen, however, Bentinck’s commercial policy carried the 
seeds of political involvement, through its implicit guarantee of the 
balance of power on the Indus. Very early Auckland was called upon to 
defend this balance. Although he had refused to make political 
approaches to Afghanistan, partly because it would annoy Ranjit 
Singh, he now found himself obliged to stand up to the Sikh ruler in 
defence of the Amirs of Sind. 
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Ranjit Singh had long coveted Shikarpur. He had failed to take it in 
1825 found his path blocked by Bentinck in 1831. Bentinck, 
however, had never formally opposed Sikh ambitions against Sind, 
partly because the success of his own negotiations depended on the 
credibility of the Sikh threat. Nor had Bentinck accepted any obligation 
to defend the Amirs. Metcalfe, who had never liked Bentinck’s Indus 
policy, went much further in non-interference and in 1835 refused an 
offer by the Amirs of an alliance which would have laid the foundations 
of a British protectorate over Sind.’* Sensing a change in British policy, 
the Sikhs probed further. Although they failed to obtain Metcalfe’s 
sanction for an attack on Sind, they were left with the correct impres¬ 
sion that the Acting Governor-General was indifferent. Possibly Sikh 
ambitions may even have been encouraged by Wade at Ludhiana. 57 
Accordingly. Ranjit Singh prepared to move against Sind in the sum¬ 
mer of 183O. In the course of operations against the plundering Mazari 
tribe he occupied a Sindian fort in October, declared the Amirs to be his 
tributaries, and demanded the cession of Shikarpur, which he also 
threatened to attack. 

Auckland had to decide whether to oppose the Sikhs or risk all the 
gains of the Indus policy. Metcalfe advised him to let the Sikhs take 
Sind. The whole Indus policy was a mistake, he claimed. Strategically, 
an advance to the Indus to meet Russia across hostile territory could 
only weaken Britain: the Sikh Panjab formed the best possible buffer on 
a Muslim frontier. Commercially the policy was not worth saving. To 
oppose thr Sikhs was to risk linancial ruin and the loss of British power 
in India for ‘an object so trivial and contemptible’. 5 ® Auckland rejected 
this advice. Two reasons for rejection appear in his correspondence. 
First, it seems that he was unhappy to abandon the Indus position just 
when it seemed that action to cope with the consequences of the Iranian 
threat to Herat might be necessary: his earlier expressed views on Herat 
make it seem unlikely that this was the decisive reason. Second, it seems 
that he wanted to make a demonstration of British power to impress 
Lahore. Recent Sikh actions, including contacts with Nepal and the 
Cis-Satlej Sikhs, the increased employment offoreign mercenaries, the 
purchase of arms, and aggressive behaviour along their frontier, all 
suggested that a lesson was needed. 5,1 Here again, however, there are 
doubts, inspired by Auckland’s subsequent policy towards the Panjab, 
whether this was the main object. A third possible explanation, suggested 
by future events, is that he thought it was an opportunity to secure a 
firmer grip on Sind. But most likely of all, however, is that Auckland 
was simply carried along by the logic of Bentinck’s policy and by the 
advice of Bentinck's men, now firmly established in his own Secretariat. 60 
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Auckland’s conduct during the crisis is marked by a curious change 
of gear. On 22 August he sent Wade to inform Ranjit Singh that Britain 
would not permit him to take Shikarpur and at the same time he began 
preparations for war. At the beginning of November, Ranjit Singh at 
last gave way and decided to make peace with the Amirs. Auckland 
then promptly sent Wade back to Lahore to stop the peace. The 
explanation of his change of front lies in his policy towards Sind. When 
Wade was sent first to Lahore, Pottinger was sent to the Amirs of Sind 
to take advantage of‘circumstances which must now doubtless induce 
them to seek cordially the friendship of the British Government’. 61 
Initially it seems that Auckland sought only some improved system for 
the Indus trade. But by the end of September his demands on the Amirs 
had greatly increased. He then wanted a full-scale protectorate over 
Sind, including control of foreign relations, a British Resident, and a 
British subsidiary force stationed on the Lower Indus.” For this he had 
to be prepared not only to risk war with the Sikhs but also needed to 
keep alive the Sikh threat in order that the Amirs should remain pliant. 
Auckland had made his first major change of policy and he recognized 
the fact. 

It is fair to say that I have departed from the extremely forbearing policy of my 
predecessor. We are henceforth, I conceive, irretrievably involved in the 
politics of the countries of the Indus. We are virtually die protectors of one 
state and the opponents of another. I grudge this enormous boon to Sind®* 

Sind would have to pay in full for the danger Auckland had run in his 
relations with the Sikhs. 

The negotiations with Sind were long and hard. Fortunately for 
Pottingcr's chances, the Amirs had already committed themselves to 
acceptance of a draft treaty when the news that the Sikh advance had 
been halted reached Haidarabad. But the difficulties were still consid¬ 
erable, and the atmosphere, between the Amirs' fears and divisions and 
the presence of large numbers of Baluchi troops, was tense. Pottinger 
did not handle the negotiations well. Auckland’s tactics depended upon 
keeping the Sikh threat alive and his long-term strategy upon preserv¬ 
ing the Sikh alliance. Wade was ordered to hah the Sikh advance, but 
not to require them to withdraw. 64 But Pottinger, although in posses¬ 
sion of a copy of Wade’s instructions, nevertheless promised British 
assistance to force the Sikhs to withdraw. 65 Auckland, of course, 
refused. Auckland would offer the Amirs very little in return for their 
alliance. In fact, over the next few months, even that little declined. In 
September 1836 he spoke of protection, in December of mediation, and 
in May 1837 only of good offices. Over the same period he steadily 
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reduced his own demands. By the early part of 1837 he had abandoned 
his hopes of a protectorate and a subsidiary force and wanted only a 
British Resident at Haidarabad. Between these and other misunder¬ 
standings and the divisions among the Amirs, negotiations dragged on 
and on. Not until March 1838 was the treaty eventually signed. 66 

There is a strange pattern in Auckland’s Indus policy in 1836 to 
1838. His first decision for prompt but limited action to preserve the 
status quo was succeeded by a sudden, heady determination to establish 
a new order on the Indus, even at the cost of what would have been the 
greatest war since Hastings's time. But then, having taken so hrm a 
posture, Auckland allowed his ambition to suffer gradual erosion and 
finally accepted a settlement which represented only a very modest 
advance in British influence in Sind. Then, as will be shown, before the 
ink was dry on this treaty, he suddenly reverted to a still more aggres¬ 
sive forward policy. I find it dillicult to explain this behaviour in terms 
of the information which was available to him (although possibly 
Hobhouse’s dispatch of 23 June 1838 may have had some effect in 
temporarily stiffening his determination) and I am inclined to see in his 
sudden September passion a foretaste of his similar somersault in May 
1838 and to attribute ii in part to an uncertainty of judgement at 
moments of crisis. 

Sikh expansion presented Auckland with a second problem in rela¬ 
tion to Afghanistan. The problem arose from a dispute between Dost 
Muhammad and Ran jit Singh over the possession of Peshawar. Until 
1834 Peshawar had been ruled by a Barakzay family, whose leader was 
Sultan Muhammad Khan. Before his 1833 expedition Shuja had 
signed a treaty with Ranjit Singh by which he sold Peshawar to the Sikhs. 
In 1834 the preoccupation of Dost Muhammad with repelling the 
Sadozay attack had given Ranjit Singh the opportunity to seize 
Peshawar. Subsequently, Dost Muhammad tried to obtain control over 
Peshawar. Alter an appeal for British mediation had been refused he 
had launched an abortive attack. In 1835 the Kabul ruler had again 
sought British assistance. Charles Masson, the British newswriter in 
Kabul, and Claude Wade in Ludhiana had at that time both supported 
the idea ofa political and commercial treaty with Kabul, and, of course, 
these events had also coincided with the consideration of Bentinck’s 
proposal for a purely commercial treaty. But the decision came to 
Metcalfr who, of course, wanted no engagements of any kind with 
Kabul. 67 It was after this rebuff that Dost Muhammad had made his 
approaches (o Iran and Russia. In the meantime Afghan-Sikh rivalry 
over Peshawar continued to pose a major threat to the peace of the 
Indus. 
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In 1836 Auckland was not conscious of any immediate danger 
arsing from the Peshawar question any more than from that of Herat. 
He saw no reason to interrupt his intended continuation of Bentinck’s 
commercial policy. In this area he decided the next step should be to 
expand Bumes's old suggestion of a trade fair and in fact to try to set up 
a series of such fairs along the Indus. For this purpose he decided, in 
August 1836, to send Alexander Burnes to Sind and Kabul. Burnes was 
to make arrangements for trade and to collect information. Auckland 
described his mission in these words. ‘His public instructions are 
entirely from [«>] commercial objects, but, as he may be able, he will 
see everything and learn everything and make friends with everybody 
and give pledges for nothing.' 1 ’® These instructions are entirely consis¬ 
tent with Auckland’s professed desire to avoid political entanglements. 
The evidence is conclusive that Auckland did not attach any great 
importance to forward defensive strategy at this lime. Writing about 
the mission of Burnes to Kabul and of a similar mission to Bhutan and 
Tibet he announced: ‘These objects are more attractive but they are 
small in importance and difficulty compared with the questions of 
revenue, police and administration of justice upon which the strength 
of the government, and the real prosperity of the country depends.’ 6 '' It 
has often been claimed that Auckland’s Afghan policy was dictated by 
Hobhouse in his dispatch of 25 June 1836 in which he suggested the 
possibility of a political or commercial alliance with Afghanistan. This 
claim is clearly mistaken. Auckland received this dispatch after he had 
framed Bumes's instructions and he made no subsequent changes in 
them in consequence. The modifications which were made later were a 
response to events within India and Auckland’s own changing views. 
Auckland had no interest in a political alliance and a commercial 
alliance had been under discussion for years. Auckland had already 
rejected the acceptance of Ellis's arguments which was implied in 
Hobhouse's dispatch. Far from feeling guided by these instructions, he 
hardly ever referred to them. 

In the course of the latter part of 1836 and the early part of 1837 
Auckland’s attitude to the Sikhs and Afghans underwent a consider¬ 
able change. In September 1836 he had been prepared for war with 
Lahore. Thereafter, whether pardy through the influence of Metcalfe is 
uncertain, he began to change. Ranjit Singh was allowed to retain most 
of his acquisitions from Sind. An undertaking was given to the Sikhs 
that while further expansion down the Indus was prohibited, no imped¬ 
iment would be offered to expansion towards Afghanistan. By March 
1837 it was clear that Auckland had come to set a high value indeed on 
the Sikh alliance. At the same time he modified his attitude towards 
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Afghanistan. In the summer of 1836 he accepted the conventional 
wisdom that a unified Afghanistan was theoretically desirable. By 
January 1837 he had concluded that union was unobtainable in prac- 
tivc. This view was derived from Claude Wade, who argued that 
Barakzay divisions were so great that it was impossible that Afghanis- 
tan could be united under their rule. Wade recommended that 
Afghanistan should be controlled by means of commercial penetration 
and through fear of the Sikhs and of the revived claims of Shah Shuja. 70 
In other words, Wade proposed to apply to Afghanistan the system 
which had proved successful in controlling Sind. This system, which 
made Lahore the fulcrum of British policy in the north-west, was an 
obvious tine for Wade to advocate, since he was in effect the non¬ 
resident Envoy to Lahore. His bias can be seen by comparing his 
reports with those of Charles Masson, who supplied from Kabul most of 
the information on which Wade's arguments were based. Masson 
personally favoured an alliance with Dost Muhammad and his reports 
scarcely bore the weight of interpretation which Wade put upon them. 
Whether Auckland read Masson's reports, or only those of Wade, is 
uncertain, but it is clear that Auckland’s acceptance of Wade's reason¬ 
ing completely pre-judged British policy in the dispute between Sikhs 
and Afghans. He wrote to Hobhouse: ‘It would be madness in us... to 
quarrel with the Sikhs for him [Dost Muhammad].’ 71 

The dispute between the Sikhs and the Afghans came to a head at the 
battle of Jamrud on 30 April 1837. Sikh powrr beyond the Indus had 
expanded steadily after the suppression of the frontier tribal and religi¬ 
ous disturbances associated with Sayyid Ahmad Khan Brelvi. This 
expansion had taken the form of the replacement of the system of indirect 
control through Muslim feudatories by a system of direct administra¬ 
tion, supported by military posts and the control of communications . 72 
This process was part of an attempt to pacify the frontier, not a pre¬ 
paration for an invasion of Afghanistan, although the Sikh policy was 
often presented in this way. The decision of the Sikh General, Hari Singh 
Nalwa, to build a fort at Jamrud, near the mouth of the Khaibar Pass, 
was an enlargement of this frontier policy. The resentful Khaibar tribes 
appealed to Kabul for help. Under pressure from religious groups Dost 
M u ham mad was obliged toorder a military demonstration in the area. His 
commanders construed this as permission to give batde and a bloody but 
indecisive encounter took place at Jamrud in which Hari Singh fell. 

Jamrud, therefore, was not, in its origins, a conflict between a Sikh 
desire to conquer Kabul and an Afghan wish to recover Peshawar. It 
was the inevitable outcome of a border situation into which the Sikhs 
were drawn in order to provide security for their own possessions and 
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into which Dost Muhammad was drawn because, like other Kabul 
rulers, before and after, he found it politically impossible to refuse 
appeals for assistance which were based upon Islamic and Pakhtun 
tribal affinities. Nevertheless, the clash underlined the Sikh-Afghan 
confrontation and both in Lahore and Kabul it came to be regarded in 
this light. Sikh security appeared to demand a weak Kabul while for 
Dost Muhammad the Sikh presence in Peshawar was a continual 
threat that he would be drawn again into a similar situation. 

The Afghan-Sikh confrontation menaced Auckland's policy of 
commercial penetration. Directly, war hampered trade. Indirectly, the 
conflict incited the Afghans to seek assistance elsewhere and threatened 
to open the door to Iranian or Russian intervention. During the latter 
part of >837 and the early part of 1838 the major question which faced 
Auckland was whether he was prepared to throw in the weight of 
British influence in order to procure a settlement between Kabul and 
Lahore. The dilemma was a familiar one for great and super-powers 
alike. For Auckland the problem took the form of a choice between the 
recommendations of two men—Claude Wade and Alexander Bumes. 

Wade’s rise to dominance on the north-west frontier has already 
been described. In his Ludhiana base he was the acknowledged expert 
on Lahore and Kabul. He was a short, fat man fond of eating and 
sleeping. But this genial appearance was deceptive; Wade was acute, 
knowledgeable, and prickly. The crisis was his great opportunity to 
transform Ludhiana from a remote frontier outpost into the nerve- 
centre of British diplomacy in the north-west and its agent into a man of 
power and distinction. Wade’s views had undergone a change. As 
noted above, in 1835 he had supported an alliance with Afghanistan and 
recommended that Britain should try to persuade Ranjit Singh to 
return Peshawar to Afghan rule. Metcalfe had rejected the first sugges¬ 
tion and Wade was told that the second was premature. Britain was to 
stay neutral. Wade had steadfastly followed this policy until 1837; 
when Dost Muhammad requested British help he had merely given a 
general recommendation for peace. 73 After Jamrud Wade made a 
rather more determined effort to restore peace, even advising the Sikhs 
to make concessions to the Afghans. Negotiations broke down over the 
refusal of Dost Muhammad to send a son to Lahore with presents and 
peace overtures. 74 After this Wade’s views turned sharply against Dost 
Muhammad and against British intervention. Mediation, which would 
have been possible in 1835, was now much more difficult, he argued, 
because since then new vested Sikh interests had been formed beyond 
the Indus. Also, rather in contradicdon, he argued that the Sikhs were 
the pacific party and that it was Dost Muhammad who had refused 
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peace because he was inflated by hopes of British and Iranian aid. The 
best contribution which Britain could malte to a settlement was to tell 
Dost Muhammad that they would give him no help and he would be 
obliged to accept the Sikh terms. 75 These, Wade suggested in August 
1837, might take the form of returning Peshawar to its former ruler, 
Sultan Muhammad. 7 * Thus, despite his now marked support for the 
Sikhs, he still advocated some Sikh concession over Peshawar. But in 
September he changed his views on this point too. He had been led to 
think the Sikhs contemplated such a solution to the Peshawar question 
by a conversation with the Sikh agent at Ludhiana and had approached 
Ranjit Singh for confirmation. Receiving no reply Wade reaflirmed his 
former view that it would be unwise for Britain to impose this or any 
other solution on the Sikhs. 77 

The change in Wade s views on the relative value to be attached to 
the Sikh and Afghan alliances requires some explanation. It could be a 
genuine conversion in the light of fresh evidence about the question. It 
was certainly true that since direct rule began in 1834 individual Sikhs 
had acquired new interests in the trans- Indus districts; nevertheless 
Wade gave up very quickly his efforts to follow up what was evidently 
an attempt by the Sikhs to sound out British views on the restoration of 
Sultan Muhammad- Doubts have already been expressed concerning 
Wade’s assessment of the situation in Afghanistan and of the extent of 
the power of Dost Muhammad. There is another possible explanation 
of a more personal nature. Until 183(1 Wade had dominated relations 
with Lahore and with Afghanistan, both through contacts with those 
states and because of the residence of Shah Shuja at Ludhiana. Now his 
monopolistic position in relation to Afghanistan was threatened by the 
mission of Burncs. If British relations with Dost Muhammad 
developed, Wade might be squeezed out in favour of Bumes. If 
Afghanistan became the main buffer state he would cease to be the 
dominant figure on the frontier and would meet instead the same fate 
which had befallen the Resident at Ajmer and before him the Resident 
at Delhi, the Resident with Sindhia, and the Resident at Lucknow. 
Wade would become merely the channel of communication with an 
Indian state. His position depended upon the primacy of the Lahore 
alliance. 

During this period Alexander Burnes was slowly making his way up 
the Indus. His functions in Sind had been transferred to Pottinger as a 
result of the flare-up between Sind and Lahore, but Bumes hoped to do 
better out of the clash between Sikhs and Afghans. He had been given a 
minor role in this dispute by amended instructions which were sent to 
him in May 1837. If war broke out and the situation appeared that 
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neither party wanted war Bumcs was to carry on with his mission and 
to make some contribution to peace. This contribution was merely to 
transmit to the Indian Government, through Wade, any proposals 
Dost Muhammad might make; to encourage the Kabul ruler to make 
peace; and to dissuade him from insisting upon ‘pretensions which he 
cannot maintain’. 7 * These instructions, which were written before the 
news of Jamrud reached Calcutta, clearly reflect the general assess' 
ment of the situation which Auckland had already formed. They show 
the Governor-General’s predilection for the Sikh alliance, his low 
valuation of Dost Muhammad’s strength, and his desire not to become 
too involved in the dispute. What Auckland could not foresee, however, 
was the use that Bumes would make of this very limited discretion. 

Burncs took a radically different view of his mission. Despite the 
clear evidences of Auckland's views which were in his possession, he 
persisted in thinking that the Indian Government really intended 
something quite different and altogether more ambitious. Before he 
received his new instructions he had written to Masson that from 
‘various kinds of hints and letters together with the chain of events now 
in progress’ he had decided that ‘a strong line of political action has 
arrived and 1 shall have to show what my Government is made of as 
well as myself.’ 79 Bumes believed that his Government intended to 
break up the negotiations proceeding between Qandahar and Iran and 
to arbitrate between the Sikhs and Afghans. He had even worked out in 
his mind the basis of a settlement between the latter: this was no less 
than a secret agreement which would give Dost Muhammad the whole 
of the right bank of the Indus after the death of Ranjit Singh.*" Thus 
Burnes had answered his own earlier question: after Ranjit what? It 
was to be the end of the Panjab buffer and the construction of a new 
buffer in Afghanistan. 

Holding these expansive views Bumes was anxious to press on 
towards Afghanistan, and did not intend that anything should stand in 
his way. Receiving a letter from Dost Muhammad in which the Kabul 
ruler stated that hr hoped, with British help, to expel the Sikhs from 
Peshawar, he said nothing in reply to discourage this hope, but merely 
stressed his own anxiety to reach Kabul. 11 When, on 2a June, he 
received his new instructions of 15 May, he realized that he had erred 
and wrote again to Dost Muhammad, claiming falsely that he had not 
previously observed the phrase or he would have urged the Amir to 
make peace.” The episode shows that Bumes found that his revised 
instructions fell far short of his anticipations. Nevertheless, he did not 
draw the obvious conclusion that he was mistaken, but adopted the 
contrary hypothesis that the Indian Government did not know its own 
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mind. To Masson he denounced the Government’s ‘sleepy policy’ and 
complained that he did not know why they had sent him, the same time 
claiming that he did not know what the Government’s policy was. 13 
Masson and Wade both warned him that his so-evident eagerness to 
reach Kabul could only swell Dost Muhammad’s hopes, but he paid 
them no heed. 

Wade and Burnes offered Auckland a choice of policies: to stand by 
the Sikh alliance or to turn to Afghanistan. Auckland decided for the 
Sikhs. He set out his views in a minute dated 9 September 1837. An 
Afghan buffer was impossible: a strong, united Afghanistan was neither 
practical nor desirable; and a weak, divided Afghanistan would always 
be driven by fear of the Sikhs to seek the support of Iran. To try to avoid 
this last danger Britain could make some small effort to secure peace 
between Sikhs and Afghans, but this effort was hedged with reserva¬ 
tions. In the first place if Ranjit Singh preferred to go his own way and 
conquer Qandahar and Kabul Britain would not interfere. Ranjit was 
to be told that there would be no treaty between Britain and Kabul. 
Secondly, Dost Muhammad was to be told that Britain put her alliance 
with Lahore first and that she would not assist him unless he first 
abandoned any projects for war with Lahore and any contacts with 
Iran." 4 It was little indeed with which Burnes could work, although in 
the new instructions which Auckland now sent to him one small chink 
oflight appeared. Following Wade’s August suggestion (having not yet 
heard that its author had abandoned it) Auckland proposed as a 
possible basis for a settlement that Peshawar might be transferred to 
Sultan Muhammad, although he made it clear that he would not force 
this upon the Sikhs if they objected.* 5 

Auckland's decision in favour of the Sikhs requires some comment. 
He had misread the situation in several important respects. First, he 
had got the balance of power in Afghanistan wrong; he thought Kabul 
the weakest and Herat the strongest power.*" Second, he had got the 
balance of power between Sikhs and Afghans wrong. He had convinced 
himself that Dost Muhammad was on the defensive: ‘it may reasonably 
be anticipated', wrote his private secretary, ‘that whatever pretensions 
he may think it proper to advance in the first instance. Dost Muham¬ 
mad Khan will really be extremely well satisfied if he can succeed in 
preserving his authority from further diminution.’* 7 But the fact was 
that Dost Muhammad did not fear a Sikh invasion and it is most 
doubtful whether Ranjit Singh possessed the strength necessary for a 
successful invasion: he certainly lacked the desire. Third, Auckland 
had got the question of Iran wrong. McNeill’s reports from Tehran 
suggested no danger to Herat from the Iranian attack and in Calcutta 
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men were more concerned with the possibility that Herat might con¬ 
quer Qandahar." As a result Auckland saw no need to worry unduly 
that Dost Muhammad might turn to Iran, because of his disappoint¬ 
ment with British offers; in fact, Auckland rather thought that Dost 
Muhammad would refuse the offer of British assistance. The 
Governor-General had no sense of urgency; there were still much more 
important problems in India, especially the famine that threatened 
northern India. The truth was that Auckland did not want to take any 
action. Wade’s arguments suited him because the logic of them was 
that he did not need to do anything. He saw no reason to depart from 
the policy of long-term commercial penetration. 

Knowing nothing of this latest formulation of Auckland's views and 
still replete with self-deception, Bumes arrived in Kabul on 20 Sep¬ 
tember 1837. Whatever Auckland might think, Bumes had long since 
lost interest in the commercial aspect of his mission. After going 
through the motions of attempting to open discussions on commerce, 
he closed them for ever on 24 September and turned instead to the more 
congenial questions of politics. Bumcs's closure terminated the policy 
of commercial penetration, which had been launched by Ellenborough 
in 1830 and which had provided the consistent theme of British policy 
on and beyond the Indus ever since. Willy-nilly, British policy now 
entered a new, political phase. 

The first problem before Burnes was that of the Afghan-Sikh dis¬ 
pute. Burnes’s instructions on this question have been described. 
Essentially he was to persuade Dost Muhammad to moderate his 
proposals and to send them to Wade. Bumes had nothing to guide him 
concerning what proposals might be appropriate; he had not yet 
received Auckland’s September instructions with their suggestion that 
Peshawar might be given back to Sultan Muhammad. But between the 
general drift of his instructions and his own personal belief, founded on 
a conversation at Peshawar with Kharak Singh, Ranjit’s son and heir, 
that the restoration of Sultan Muhammad would be an acceptable 
compromise, it might have been expected that Bumes would guide 
Dost Muhammad towards this solution.** And there is evidence to 
suggest that Dost Muhammad could have been persuaded to adopt this 
suggestion. In June 1837, after Jamrud, his principal advisor, Mirza 
Sami Khan, had proposed this solution to the Sikhs.*" Masson's evi¬ 
dence confirms that at that time Dost Muhammad had no firm views on 
Peshawar.” Although Burnes’s eagerness may have raised his hopes, 
there is good reason to suppose that when he began talking to Bumes in 
September 1837 Dost Muhammad still did not hope to secure 
Peshawar, a city he had never possessed, for himself. Mirza Sami Khan 
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did noi expect it, and Nawab Jabar Khan, the Amir’s brother, urged 
Burnes to reject any such proposal. w Shortly afterwards Dost 
Muhammad wrote to his brothers at Qandahar: ‘some hopes arise 
regarding Peshawar', suggesting that he had not previously expected 
much.* 1 The Peshawar problem was created by Bumes’s faulty judge¬ 
ment. 

Burnes not only shared Malcolm’s intellectual abilities but he also 
shared the master's poor judgement in diplomacy. Perhaps both of 
them had too much imagination to be successful in their chosen sphere; 
their vision leaped beyond the immediate points at issue towards some 
capacious future. A stubborn, less imaginative man like Harford Jones 
could accomplish much more. Bumes's powers of perception were too 
strong and original to make him a suitable instrument of British policy 
in Afghanistan. In nothing is this so well displayed as in the events of 
the autumn of 1837. 

To Burnes the Peshawar question was only a minor, irritating 
obstacle in the path of his greater schemes. His haste to get to Kabul; 
his eagerness to turn to politics; his supplicating manner, which earned 
him the nickname of gharib natvdz (‘your humble petitioner’); and his 
unwillingness to say things that would be unpopular with Dost 
Muhammad: all these sprang from his political hopes and all conspired 
to induce Dost Muhammad to put his demands high. Firmly rejecting a 
hint from Burnes that Peshawar should go to Sultan Muhammad, the 
Amir proposed that it should be given to himself, on payment of tribute 
to Ranjit Singh.' 14 Burnes should have known that it was useless losend 
on such a proposal. Nevertheless, hr did so. He made no comment 
oflicially, but his private correspondence suggests that he actually 
thought the proposal reasonable. ‘How delightful it is’, he wrote com- 
plaerntly. ‘to be the humble instrument of calming a nation's fury.’ 93 
With Peshawar temporarily out of the way he could turn to the subject 
which most interested him. 

Burnes saw his task as the establishment of British political influence 
in Central Asia. Kabul was to become the nerve-centre of a new 
political system. He sent two of his assistants (Dr. John Lord and John 
Wood) to the Uzbek state of Kunduz, immediately north of the Hindu 
Kush. He opened correspondence with Lieutenant Eldrcd Pottinger, 
who had earlier gone on a private visit to Herat and who was shortly to 
play a prominent part in assisting in its defence. And he opened 
relations with Qandahar. 

Qandahar was the scene of Bumes’s major effort. He proposed to 
replace Iranian and Russian influence in that city with British. Qan¬ 
dahar was the weakest of the Afghan states. Its rulers, feeling them- 
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selves menaced both by Dost Muhammad from Kabul and by Kamran 
Shah from Herat, looked outside Afghanistan for help. Believing Bri¬ 
tain to be committed to Dost Muhammad they turned to Iran and 
received an Iranian envoy named Qumber Ali. Bumes derided to 
disrupt this connection. Auckland’s instructions of 11 September, 
which Burnes received on 21 October, left him some discretion about 
the means of breaking intercourse between Afghanistan and the west. 
With some well-founded misgivings he convinced himself that these 
instructions could bear a very wide discretion. (‘1 like difficulties, they 
are my brandy', he wrote to a friend) . ,tl Accordingly, he sought the help 
of Dost Muhammad, who, although he had just himself failed to 
persuade Qumber Ali to visit Kabul, now formally renounced all 
connection with Iran. The Amir also hinted very plainly that Britain 
should give him help to annex Qandahar. 97 Burnes did not take up this 
suggestion immediately, but contented himself with sending warning 
letters to Qandahar. Reports of the strength of Iranian influence there 
continued and in November Burnes was very worried to hear that a 
treaty between Iran and Qandahar had been negotiated. While he 
believed that Iran could not take Herat if Qandahar were hostile, the 
matter would be very different if Qandahar allied with Iran. If Herat 
fell and the Shah then marched on Qandahar the whole British position 
in the East would be in danger. Consequently, after a month's hesita¬ 
tion, Burnes decided to take action on his own responsibility. He 
offered, in the event of the fall of Herat, to come to the aid of Qandahar 
with troops and money. To Auckland he admitted that this went far 
beyond his instructions, but he argued that his offer was only a dead 
letter, for if Qandahar were hostile to Iran, the Shah could not capture 
Herat quickly. 9 ® Whether Bumes really calculated in this manner is 
uncertain; it is true that his assistant. Lieutenant Robert Leech, whom 
he now sen to Qandahar, had no instructions to pay any money. But 
there is evidence from Bumes’s private letters and from the testimony 
of Masson, that Bumes was actually preparing to march with Dost 
Muhammad to Qandahar." There is a curious resemblance between 
Dost Muhammad’s October plan to march to coerce Qandahar and 
Burnes’s December plan to march to its assistance. There is at least a 
suspicion, voiced by Masson, that Bumes’s information from Qan¬ 
dahar was inaccurate and that the British agent was being used by the 
Amir for his own purposes; in short that the project might well have 
ended in what both Bumes and Dost Muhammad desired, namely the 
annexation of Qandahar to Kabul. 

The derision to support Qandahar was precipitated by two factors. 
The first was the unexpected success of the Shah in capturing Ghuriyan 
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and in laying siege to Herat: the second was the arrival in Kabul of the 
Russian agent, Paul Vitkevich, whom we last observed briefly as he 
passed through Iran. 

The origins of Vitkevich’s mission to Afghanistan can be traced back 
to Dost Muhammad's appeal to Russia in 1833 or 1836 for help against 
Shah Shuja and the Sikhs. His appeal had come first to General 
Prrnvsky, the Russian Governor-General of Orenburg, who had 
recommended support for Dost Muhammad for what were essentially 
defensive reasons. He wrote to Nicholas I arguing that if the Sikhs 
became established in Kabul: 

our hopes lor trade relations with this country will vanish. If Shuja al-Mulk 
captures Afghanistan with the support ol the English, then Afghanistan will 
submit (ully (o the East India Company and the English . .. [will be] only a 
step from Bukhara. Central Asia must surrender to their influence: our Asiatic 
commerce will collapse: they might instigate against us the neighbours of our 
Asiatic people at an appropriate opportunity, and provide them with powder, 
arms and money.. 

His Government was sympathetic, but rejected the notion of direct 
Russian aid to Dost Muhammad on the grounds that Afghanistan was 
too distant. Instead it was decided to try tor influence in Afghanistan at 
second hand, through Iran. Dost Muhammad was to be advised to join 
with Qandahar in a confederation under Iranian suzerainty. Iran was 
the natural protector of Afghanistan. 101 Russia hoped too that Herat 
might also be persuaded to abandon her rlaims upon Qandahar and 
Kabul and to join with the others under Iranian protection. Bui Russia 
would contribute no more to this plan than advice; she would offer no 
assistance and play no direct part in the arrangements between Iran 
and Afghanistan. .All that Russia would offer Dost Muhammad was a 
commercial agreement. 111 ' 

To transmit Russian advice and to negotiate the commercial agree¬ 
ment, Paul Vitkevich was selected. A Lithuanian from Vilna, Vit- 
kevieh had first become involved in Central Asian affairs when he had 
been exiled to Orenburg after participating in student disturbances. 
Pmtvsky had been impressed by his talent, made him an aide-de- 
camp, and had employed him on secret missions in Turkestan. Instruc¬ 
tions were given to Vitkevich in St. Petersburg, where he had conversa¬ 
tions with Rhodofiniken, Head of the Asiatic Department. It has been 
suggested that he was then given additional verbal instructions, going 
far beyond the scope of the written instructions summarized above; 
these new instructions were said to authorize him to offer a loan of two 
million roubles to Dost Muhammad and to promise Russian help to the 
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Amir for the recovery of Peshawar. 103 Duhamel, Simonich’s successor 
in Tehran, partly confirms this story. He stated that Rhodofiniken had 
given Vitkevich to understand that Russia would make a substantial 
loan to Dost Muhammad. 104 Duhamel always believed that Vitkevich's 
instructions indicated a Russian intention to play an active part in 
Afghan affairs. A further point in support of the theory of the additional 
instructions is that both Simonich and Vitkevich went beyond their 
written instructions and neither felt that he had been supported as he 
deserved. Finally, Senyavin, Rhodofiniken’s successor as Head of the 
Asian Department, wrote to Duhamel that Vitkevich had merely car¬ 
ried out the orders of Simonich. 103 However, all this amounts to no 
more than a collection of hints, and the question of whether more lay 
beneath the surface of Vitkevich's mission than appeared, must be 
considered undecided. What is clear is that Russian policy was no more 
monolithic than that of Britain. Simonich, Vitkevich, Perovsky, and 
Rhodofiniken were all ready for a more artivr policy under the screen of 
commerce. What is unclear is how far they were supported at the 
highest levels. The similarity, however, with the British pattern is 
distinctive. In both cases local agents seek to radicalize the policy of 
their government with varying success. 

Vitkevich travelled to Afghanistan in the autumn of 1837 via TiHis, 
Tehran, Nishapur, and Mashhad, Near Herat he was observed by 
Henry Rawlinson. From the Shah’s camp at Herat Vitkevich passed on 
through Qandahar to Kabul. At Qandahar he advised the ruling 
Sirdars to co-operate with Iran and promised them financial aid from 
Russia. He arrived at Kabul at the end of November or beginning of 
December and presented his letters and gifts. One letter from Simonich 
urged Dost Muhammad to tell Vitkevich all his secrets. 1 '*’ Vitkevich 
advised the Amir to place himself under Iranian suzerainty and offered 
him Russian protection. 107 Dost Muhammad also claimed that Vit¬ 
kevich offered him money. 10 * But the Amir was not, for the moment, 
interested in Vitkevich’s offers. Britain could clearly be of more use to 
him than Russia or Iran. Accordingly, he tucked Vitkevich away in 
obscurity for the next three months. The Russian was both a reserve in 
the event that Britain failed him and a spur to Burnes to increase his 
ofTers, or, as the Qandahari agent put it, ‘to be sharp and to put off 
delay in promoting our objects'. 109 

Burnes was strongly moved by the progress of events. Masson 
describes him binding his head with towels and calling for smelling- 
salts. His action over Qandahar has been described. Burnes wrote an 
impassioned letter to Auckland in which hr urged the adoption of a 
more active policy in Central Asia. Britain should establish her 
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influence in Kabul, form a chain of agents throughout Central Asia to 
neutralize Russian influence, and even bring into being a Sunni Mus¬ 
lim League to oppose Shi’i Iran. The one essential precondition was to 
settle the Peshawar problem, preferably by giving it to Dost Muham¬ 
mad, but alternatively by making the city over to another Barakzay. 
Auckland, suggested Burnes, had misconceived the relative situations 
of Kabul and Lahore and placed too low a value upon the first and too 
high a value on the second. 110 

Auckland was unmoved. Dost Muhammad’s original proposals had 
not been transmitted to Ranjit Singh. Wade had withheld them, ostens¬ 
ibly because Dost Muhammad had not yet fulfilled one condition of 
British good offices by renouncing all connection with Iran, but in 
reality because he thought them unacceptable not only to the Sikhs but 
also to Britain. For Wade still held to his view that a weak, divided 
Afghanistan was best for Britain; the possession of Peshawar would 
upset the balance by making Kabul too powerful. 1,1 Auckland agreed. 
Dost Muhammad was to be told to be content with what he had—‘the 
immediate recovery of Peshawar would seem to be hopeless.' 112 Auck¬ 
land offered no alternative: his earlier suggestion that Peshawar might 
be given to Sultan Muhammad, which he had repeated in October, was 
now, in December, withdrawn. On 20 January 1838 Auckland’s nega¬ 
tive was still firmer. The Amir, now held guilty of restless ambition, was 
to be told that the mailer of Peshawar was one ‘wholly to be decided by 
the Maharajah himself. 111 All hope would seem to have been ended by 
this letter, but it is an interesting insight into governmental indecision 
that two weeks later Auckland's private secretary still held out hopes 
that Ranjit Singh might be persuaded to make over the administration 
of Peshawar to Sultan Muhammad. 114 

Auckland also repudiated Bumes's plans for the defence of western 
Afghanistan. Burnes had based his policy towards Qandahar on the 
assumptions that Herat was weak and likely to fall to Iran and that 
Russian policy represented a real menace to the interests of Britain. 
Wade attacked the first assumption; Herat would prove too strong and 
the Iran-Qandahar Treaty was non-existent—it had been forged by 
Dost Muhammad in order to win British support for his ambidous 
designs on Qandahar and Peshawar." 5 Auckland himself rejected the 
second assumption; Vitkevich's mission need not be taken seriously. 
Also Qandahar was too distant to allow effective aid to be given and in 
any case the ninth article of the treaty with Iran forbade interference 
between Iran and Afghanistan. Accordingly, by the same dispatch of 
20 January 1838, Auckland informed Burnes that the envoy’s promises 
to the Sirdars of Qandahar were disavowed. 116 
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Bumes was completely downcast when he received this dispatch on 
21 February. At one stroke Auckland had destroyed his policy. At every 
point Bumes’s views had been rejected: there was, Auckland had said, 
no danger from Iran, or from Russia, and little or no value in an alliance 
with Kabul. But with that incurable optimism which was his most 
engaging feature, Bumes pulled himself together and began to try to 
rebuild something from the ruins. 

First, he dealt with Qandahar. Unwittingly, the Sirdars had pro¬ 
vided him with a way of escape. In vainglorious style they had written 
that they required no British assistance against Iran. That was fortu¬ 
nate, replied Bumes, for he had not been authorized to ofTer any." 7 
This too-literal interpretation of a bargaining-phrase took the Sirdars 
aback. They had hoped, by keeping Russia, Iran, and Britain all 
bidding against each other, to obtain both protection, and, perhaps, 
Shikarpur as well. Bumes’s sudden apparent withdrawal from the 
auction arrived just after Qumber Ali returned to Qandahar bearing 
the offer ofa Russian guarantee of the Iran-Qandahar T reaty. Accord¬ 
ingly, the Sirdars decided to send a representative to Kabul to persuade 
Bumes to better this offer or, if that failed, to persuade Dost Muham¬ 
mad to accede to their Iranian alliance. Clearly they would be in a 
dangerous position if they committed themselves to Iran and Dost 
Muhammad, after all, secured British help. 

No such literary loophole enabled Burnes to escape his embarrassing 
encounter with Dost Muhammad. It should have been clear to Burnes 
from the latter part of January, when he had received Auckland’s first 
reply to Dost Muhammad’s proposals, that the Governor-General 
would do nothing about Peshawar. But, possibly hoping for a miracul¬ 
ous change of mind or, more probably, lacking the courage to tell the 
truth, he presented Auckland's views to the Amir in such a way as to 
give the impression that Britain was offering to induce the Sikhs to 
restore Sultan Muhammad and retire behind the Indus. In fact Auck¬ 
land had specifically excluded this possibility. But the Amir was not yet 
prepared to accept even this non-existent compromise. He chose to 
argue that Sultan Muhammad in Peshawar would be even more 
dangerous to him than the Sikhs and persuaded Bumes to recommend 
a new arrangement by which Dost Muhammad and Sultan Muham¬ 
mad would divide Peshawar and pay an annual tribute to Lahore."* 
Bumes must have known that this proposal was totally at variance with 
his instructions and one can only guess that his object in putting it 
forward was to gain time in the hope that new events and further 
information would bring about a change in Auckland’s views. But 
when he received the dispatch of 20 January he realized that he had to 
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tell the truth. On 22 February he gave Dost Muhammad the unwel¬ 
come news that Auckland would offer nothing. According to Masson, 
he made matters worse by blaming the Amir for making the propos- 
al*. ,w 

Auckland's verdict produced a strong reaction in Kabul, where the 
Amir held nightly consultation with his advisors. Piecing together the 
available information it would appear that few men wished to persevere 
with the British connection. The strong Qizilbash faction, from which 
the Amir drew his principal counsellors, advised him to listen to what 
the Sirdars had to say. The Amir himself, however, despite the cruel 
blow to his prestige, was still unwilling to cut himself loose from 
Britain. He wanted some face-saving offer from Bumes. When Burnes 
asked what the Afghans wanted the reply was 'dignity and respect’ 
(izzul iiu ikram )—in concrete terms, some assurance of help over 
Peshawar and protection from the west. But Bumes could offer neither. 

The Amir’s reluctance to commit himself prolonged the last discus¬ 
sions for six weeks. Then, after the arrival of the Qandahari envoy, the 
Afghans presented their last formal proposal. They would agree to 
almost all Britain asked on two conditions: that Britain would promise 
protection against Iran; and that Britain would agree to use her good 
offices over Peshawar and to obtain some amelioration of the condition 
of Sultan Muhammad Khan. Burnes was forced to refuse even these 
modest requests. After a final hesitation therefore, the Amir at last 
committed himself. On 21 April hr sent publicly for Vitkevich, whom 
he had been seeing privately since the middle of February. Four days 
later, Burnes withdrew from Kabul. 120 

The Afghans had been compelled to make a choice they never 
wanted. The Qandahari Sirdars each separately assured Leech, and 
also Lieutenant D'Arcy Todd, who passed through Afghanistan 
shortly afterwards on his way from Herat to India, that they had 
accepted the Russo-Iranian offers only because Britain would offer no 
assistance whatsoever. 121 The rourse of the last negotiations in Kabul 
also shows that Dost Muhammad did not want to break with Britain. 
The common belief, fostered by Auckland, that the negotiations found¬ 
ered on the Amir's demand that Peshawar should be given to him, is 
quite inaccurate. Peshawar was important to the Amir he had in 
Kabul many refugees from Peshawar, who constituted a potentially 
dangerous pressure group; he wanted a settlement which would allow 
them to return unmolested to Peshawar. But all he wanted from Britain 
was a gesture. He told Todd that he would be content if Sultan 
Muhammad had been allowed to hold the district. It was Bumes’s 
misguided attempts at conciliation which had led the Amir to take up a 
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position over Peshawar from which he had later found it difficult to 
recede with honour. When finally he did relinquish his demands he 
found that the British attitude, far from softening towards him, had 
apparently become less accommodating, even antagonistic. If the test 
of a skilled negotiator is that he makes it easy for his opponent to accept 
his views, Bumes was a wretchedly poor one. 

There is good reason to suppose that agreement over Peshawar was 
possible. Certainly Ranjit Singh would have been unwilling to hand 
over Peshawar to Dost Muhammad. But he was never asked if he would 
re-establish Sultan Muhammad there. There are indications that he 
would have preferred not to have done so: Peshawar was a rich district; 
the destroyed Jamrud fort was replaced by another at Fathgarh; his 
minister stated that the Maharajah was working for peace on the basis 
of the status quo\ and twice Ranjit Singh remarked pointedly that Sultan 
Muhammad and his brothers were content with their present position. 
But the second time there is also an implication (picked up by Masson) 
that if he had to decide he would prefer Sultan Muhammad to the 
Amir. The manner of these hints suggests that they were really reserva¬ 
tions of the Maharajah’s position; in the light of his previous experience 
over Sind in 1836 and his expectation that he would meet Auckland in 
1838 for a general bargaining session, he was not going to surrender 
points in advance. But on the frontier he still used the Barakzays as 
managers and there was scope for further concessions.'* 2 

It is customary to say that Bumes’s mission failed. But this is to 
assume that its object was that which Burncs sought—a political 
alliance between Britain and Kabul. Auckland himself never thought 
that this was its purpose; for him the mission was a continuation of 
Ellenborough’s policy of long-term penetration. It was commerce 
which directed it towards Kabul, a state which Auckland considered to 
be politically and militarily the weakest of the Afghan states. Had he 
believed defence against the threat from the west to be the main 
problem he would surely have sent it to Qandahar, which he imagined 
to be more powerful than Kabul, or even to Herat itself. ,M It was only 
later that Auckland confused the issue, after politics had become the 
most important issue and when he had decided to intervene in 
Afghanistan in support of a rival candidate. Then he sought to throw 
the blame for failure on Dost Muhammad. Although as late as 14 
March 1838, Auckland was still, thanks to Burnes, in genuine doubt as 
to whether the Amir was really demanding Peshawar or not, it is 
unbelievable that he could not have known in May that Dost Muham¬ 
mad would have accepted Sultan Muhammad. Nevertheless, in his 
minute of 12 May he still argued that the Amir had demanded 
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Peshawar. Also he contended that there was ‘infinite evidence’ to show 
that Dost Muhammad had made up his mind, as early as November 
[837, to throw in his lot with Russia and Iran in the hope of acquiring 
Peshawar and Kashmir. 124 This last statement is still more absurd in 
the light of the evidence. Like others, it was designed to show that 
Auckland had been right in a choice which he had actually never made, 
for he had had no interest in a political alliance at the time. 

Auckland was unready for a political initiative in Afghanistan in the 
winter of 1837 to 1838. Partly he was fearful of further offending Ranjit 
Singh, who might be provoked into heading a hostile coalition of 
independent Indian powers, together with Ava and Nepal. 121 Partly, he 
was afraid of embarrassing his own Government in England if he 
infringed the Tehran Treaty; indeed he seems to have thought that 
Afghanistan was itself a matter for London; ‘it is in Europe and Persia 
that the Battle of Afghanistan must probably be fought’, wrote Col- 
vin. 12 '’ Partly Auckland did not think the danger a serious one. But the 
principal reason for his abstinence was probably his preference for a 
weak, divided Afghanistan; he wrote frequently of the menace of a 
strong Muslim state placed on the borders of British India and of the 
value of Lahore as a Hindu buffer state. These were the old strategic 
assumptions of Bentinck. now sharpened by the arguments of Wade; 
everything was to be secondary to the old Panjab alliance; all beyond 
the Indus could wail. So Auckland thought in the spring of 1838; within 
a few weeks his policy was completely altered. 
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Hamlet at Simla 


I feel yet more strongly than ever what I have felt for 
months the obligation imposed upon us of playing a game 
requiring a clear sight, vigor and decision, in thr dark and 
with our hands lied of [nr) counter interests and counter 
engagements. 

Auckland to Macnaghtrn. 2<j May 1838. 


Throughout the summer of 1838 Lord Auckland was at Simla, where 
he had arrived at the beginning of April, to escape the heat of the plains. 
Simla was then little more than a camp and bore no resemblance to the 
gracious summer capital of later years. Amid the fresh hills and the cool 
woods Auckland could reflect upon his policy in an atmosphere of 
seeming detachment. His Councillors had been left in Calcutta when 
he began his northern tour in the autumn of 1837 and with him were 
only a small group of advisors. But a situation so eminently suitable to 
others proved an unhappy environment for Auckland. For him Simla 
became a place of tortured indecision as he struggled to find an answer 
to problems which seemed suddenly to rush in upon him and as hr 
fought to keep control over the development of the policy he unleashed. 

Some time during Auckland’s first month at Simla his views of policy 
in the north-west underwent a crucial change. The reasons for this 
change cannot be established with precision for the vital volume of his 
private correspondence which covers this month is missing and the 
development of his thought can be traced only in those of his letters 
which appear in other collecdons and in his less revealing official 
correspondence. The change came in his view of the danger from the 
west. 

Auckland had rejected Bumes’s policy because be did not believe in 
the danger from the west and because he did place a high value on the 
Sikh alliance. It was the first postulate which he abandoned in April. 
Undoubtedly, one new (actor was the deteriorating news from Iran. At 
the beginning of March McNeill had decided to go to Herat in order to 
withdraw the Shah and had asked Auckland to support his remon¬ 
strances with an expedition to the Gulf. Auckland, who had rejected the 
idea ofa formal protest to Iran in January, because of the 1814 Treaty, 
now felt himself uneasily released from the limitations of article 9. 
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Secondly, Auckland changed his views on Russian activities and came 
to see the activities of Vitkevich and Simonich as endangering the 
security of India.* The third and possibly most important new factor 
was the evidence of internal unrest in India. In 1838 Auckland was 
confronted by the threat of war with Ava and Nepal, the intrigues of 
Nepalese envoys in various Indian states, and disturbances in a 
number of states including Baroda, Sattara, Indore, Jaipur, and Jodh¬ 
pur. This connection of an external and internal threat was precisely 
that which had formed the core of all the most sophisticated arguments 
in support of a forward policy. One possible course of action existed 
which might scotch both dangers at once. This was a reaffirmation of 
the alliance with the Sikhs. At once it would confirm the great north¬ 
western buffer and remove the most dangerous potential leader of an 
anti-British coalition within the subcontinent. 

In the changed circumstances Auckland had two possible lines of 
action—intervention in Iran or in Afghanistan. The first he did not 
like. Although, in response to McNeill’s plea, he sent a small expedition 
to occupy Kharag, he never felt happy about the affair, and he refused 
to adopt McNeill’s further suggestion of a larger expedition of five 
thousand men to occupy Bushir. 2 Any further action would have to be 
in Afghanistan. 

Auckland had a number of different options available in Afghanis¬ 
tan. The most obvious was to act at Herat itself since it was this state 
which was directly threatened by Iran. The Heralis had asked for 
financial help and the Commander-in-Chicf, Sir Henry Fane, favoured 
action there. But Auckland refused to aid Herat on the grounds of time 
and distance. 3 That left only Kabul and Qandahar and it was the 
problem of what action to take in those states that Auckland pondered 
during the early part of May. His decisions to send the Kharag expedi¬ 
tion and not to help Herat had been taken on 1 May; his proposals for 
Kabul and Qandahar were sent out in a long minute on 12 May. 

In his minute Auckland finally buried the long-term policy of gain¬ 
ing influence through commercial penetration. It had failed and a new, 
more active policy was required. To work with the existing Afghan 
states was impossible because Herat was too far and the Barakzays of 
Kabul and Qandahar would merely employ British aid against the 
Sikhs. Accordingly, whether or not Herat should fall, the Barakzays 
must be replaced by a more reliable ruler, namely Shah Shuja al-Mulk, 
who should be placed in power by a coalition of Britain, the Sikhs, and 
the Amirs of Sind. Britain would contribute money, an agent, and 
officers; the Sikhs would supply troops; and the Amirs would give 
money and the use of Shikarpur as a base of operations. 4 
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In thus supporting the idea of a coalition, Auckland, by implication, 
held to be less desirable the possible alternative that the Sikhs should 
act on their own. In a letter of 3 May, written before he had made up his 
mind, he commented unfavourably on this proposal, which had been 
put to him. The Governor-General rejected it on two grounds: first 
(and surprisingly) because ‘Runjeet Singh could ill afford to leave his 
turbulent provinces behind him’, and secondly, because a Sikh inva¬ 
sion was likely to unite Sunni Afghanistan and Shi'i Iran in a Muslim 
coalition against such an intrusion.* Nevertheless, the possibility of 
independent Sikh action was not entirely excluded at this time, 
although it was regarded as less eligible than the establishment of Shah 
Shuja. 

The replacement of the Baralczays by Shuja was the plan which had 
been considered and rejected in 1833 to 1834. It must always have 
remained as a possibility in the minds of those who had been connected 
with the former episode, notably Wade, and Auckland's Chief Political 
Secretary, W. H. Macnaghten. The first reference made by Auckland 
to Shuja occurred in March 1837 in a reply to a letter from McNeill. 
McNeill had written supporting the unification of Afghanistan but 
doubting the reliability of Dost Muhammad and suggesting a Sadozay 
as an alternative. McNeill appears to have had in mind a Sadozay of 
Herat, but Auckland look it as a reference to Shuja and replied: ‘We 
have long since determined upon keeping Shah Soojah quiet, so long as 
he remains under our protection, and this may, possibly become an 
useful instrument of influence in our favour with them against whom he 
has pretensions.’* 

The possible uses of Shuja were rehearsed by Wade in July 1837. As 
Shuja’s keeper at Ludhiana, he was always most alive to the Sadozay’s 
advantages and had already drawn attention to them in June 1836. In 
1837 he reported that the Kabul Qizilbash had approached Shuja and 
he recommended that British support for Dost Muhammad should not 
be pledged in writing because this would not only alienate some 
Afghans but throw away a means of controlling Afghanistan. 7 These, 
however, were only straws in the wind; a more important action was the 
working out by Macnaghten, in December 1837, of a contingency plan 
based upon Shuja’s 1833 to 1834 expedition. 

Macnaghten’s plan was a comprehensive scheme for the reorganiza¬ 
tion of India’s strategic defence. Based on Minto’s buffer state system, 
it envisaged a complete reconstruction of political relations in the 
north-west. In addition to the re-making of Afghanistan, the dispute 
between Lahore and Sind was to be settled and the complete freedom of 
the Indus secured. Macnaghten looked ahead to the future of the 
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Lahore state after the death of Ranjit Singh and in this connection 
contemplated the formation of a powerful, united Afghanistan as a 
counterpoise to the Sikh army. Essentially, the plan was a revolution¬ 
ary system based upon the creation of a British-controlled balance of 
power to replace the single Sikh buffer system. As such it bears some 
resemblances both to the system adumbrated in the discussions of 1830 
to 1832, but never adopted by Bentinck, and to the suggestions of 
Burnes. Unfortunately, no copy of the scheme exists and the evidence 
concerning it comes only from the deputy-secretary, Henry Torrens, 
who was present at the time and played some part in its drafting." 
Torrens states that it was prepared ‘rather to propose something to the 
Governor-General in his uncertainty rather than to suggest a plan for 
absolute adoption'. In fact Auckland had flatly rejected it saying ‘such 
a thing was not to be thought of.’ Torrens goes on to say, however, that 
about a month later, after receiving instructions from England to adopt 
a very similar plan, Auckland had taken up the scheme again. This 
latter statement is evidently untrue since no such instructions were 
received from England and Auckland had clearly not made up his mind 
to consider such a scheme in January 1838. This is made clear by 
Auckland's comments on another plan submitted by Wade. 

On i January 1838 Wade put forward an elaborate argument for 
replacing the Barakzays with Shuja in the event of a decision to 
consolidate Afghanistan and the fall of Herat. 9 This argument was in 
essence a defensive move by Wade designed to avert any change in 
British policy in favour of Dost Muhammad; he himself favoured a 
divided Afghanistan and did not belirve Herat would fall. Auckland 
refused to comment on Wade’s plan. ‘No such scheme is in his Lord- 
ship’s contemplation’, wrote Macnaghten. 1 " Burnes, who seems to 
have caught some rumour of these ideas, also took up the same point in 
a letter written apparently both in an attempt to fish for further 
information and to indicate his own views on the subject. To set up 
Shuja, he wrote, was the one genuine alternative to aiding the Barak¬ 
zays. But he declared himself opposed to such a plan 'which has 
happily never been contemplated’." 

The rather meagre evidence suggests therefore that the plan to 
replace the Barakzays with Shuja was first worked out in December 
1837 as part of a new system of forward strategy which had been 
familiar to Macnaghten in its broad outlines since his association with 
Bentinck’s political schemes in 1832. Auckland, it seems, would not 
then accept it because he thought it quite unnecessary to take any 
action in Afghanistan. When, in April 1838, he did become persuaded 
that some plan of action there was necessary he inevitably turned back 
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to this plan because, believing that he had burned his boats with the 
Barakzays, it seemed the only one available which would fit his situa¬ 
tion. 

There was still one important feature of the new plan which had not 
been resolved. This was the part to be played by the Sikhs. Throughout 
1837 and the early pan of 1838 Auckland had based his trans-Indus 
policy on the Sikh alliance. But the Macnaghten plan envisaged the 
development of a powerful Afghanistan as a counterpoise to the Sikhs. 
In short there was a fundamental difference between the policy of 
Wade, which Auckland had followed hitherto, and that of Macnagh¬ 
ten. The difference had been hidden while the two were united in 
opposing Bumes’s policy of support for Dost Muhammad, but the 
divisions between them were soon to become clear. For Wade the 
elevation of Shuja meant the replacement of a weak, hostile ruler in 
Afghanistan by a weak and friendly one; Afghanistan had to be weak if 
the Lahore alliance was to remain the lynchpin of the strategic system. 
For Macnaghten the consolidation of Afghanistan under Shuja meant 
the eventual replacement of Lahore by Afghanistan as the centre-piece 
of forward defence. It is apparent from what ensued that Auckland did 
not appreciate this crucial distinction. 

Auckland had built everything on the Sikh alliance since the end of 
1836. To it he had sacrificed all prospect of agreement with the Barak¬ 
zays. He had no intention of throwing it over in May 1838. The Sikhs 
were to have a prominent part in the new scheme. And yet it is clear 
that Auckland had misunderstood the nature of the Sikh position in the 
north-west. Always Auckland thought that Ranjit Singh was anxious to 
push further west and that if Britain sought to restrain him, the Sikhs 
might turn hostile. In his minute of 12 May Auckland wrote of permit¬ 
ting or encouraging the Sikhs to advance on Kabul. But hr was wrong 
about Sikh enthusiasm for war with Afghanistan; only the Jammu 
faction had any interest in that and even their interest was turning 
increasingly towards Kashmir. The Sikh troops regarded the Khaibar 
with the greatest aversion and their leaders wanted no further acquisi¬ 
tions of expensive Afghan territory unless such territory was acquired 
and maintained by agreement with Britain. Bumes even argued that 
the Sikhs would have been glad of a chance to pull back behind the 
Indus and, although this was probably too extreme a view, there is 
some justification for it in the history of the Sikh efforts to maintain 
their position beyond the Indus. 12 Equally extreme was Auckland’s 
dismissal of Bumes’s argument with the words; ‘The whole tenor of the 
Maharajah’s conduct and indeed his own direct assertion leaves no 
room for doubt.’ 1 * Although Auckland would have liked to have 
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believed that Peshawar was the stumbling-block, the truth was that 
Ranjit Singh’s views had never been ascertained; Auckland had played 
him too gently for that. Now the validity of Auckland’s assumptions 
about the Sikhs was to be tested in negotiations with Ranjit Singh. 

The conduct of the negotiations with the Sikhs on the plan to 
reconstruct Afghanistan was entrusted to the Chief Secretary, William 
Hay Macnaghten. Macnaghten was instructed to propose two plans to 
Ranjit Singh: the first, a plan for joint Anglo-Sikh action in support of 
Shah Shuja; the second, a plan for independent Sikh action. According 
to the first, which Auckland claimed to prefer, a Sikh army, accom¬ 
panied by British officers, would advance on Kabul via the Khaibar: 
Britain's role would be a minor one, confined to the occupation of 
Shikarpur by a division and to the supply of money and arms to Shuja; 
no British troops would enter Afghanistan. Auckland believed, how¬ 
ever. in line with his assumptions about Sikh ambitions, that Ranjit 
Singh would prefer to adopt the second plan of entirely independent 
action. 14 

Macnaghten did not like his instructions and his criticisms of them 
provide important confirmation of Torrens's version of the 1837 P* an 
Macnaghten wanted the roles reversed. The expedition should be 
essentially a British one: the Sikhs were to be limited to a minor 
supporting part in the enterprise. Ho wanted the Sikhs to be told from 
thr outset that Britain would support Shuja and that they could join if 
they liked, but that Britain would prevent them from taking indepen¬ 
dent action. 1 * 

Auckland declined to alter his instructions beyond giving Macnagh¬ 
ten permission to inform Ran jit Singh that the advance of Iran might 
force Britain to take independent action. Partly his refusal derived from 
his view of the Sikhs, but it is evident that it also emanated in no small 
degree from his defects of temperament. Lack of confidence in his own 
judgement made Auckland shrink from committing himself to action. 
He found innumerable reasons for refusing a decision: the Sikhs might 
decline to co-opera te and attempt to thwart a British expedition; he had 
inadequate information about thr situation at Herat: there were Euro¬ 
pean complications; and there was danger in any action. Auckland 
wanted, he wrote, ‘to stand still as nearly as circumstances will allow 
me to do so', and in a still more revealing passage he declared: ‘It may 
be well by opposing our troubles to end them but it may be well to 
consider whether wc are not Hying to others that we know not of.' 14 
Elsinore had come to Simla. But. as in the case of Hamlet, the denoue¬ 
ment was not entirely within his control. 

It was Macnaghten who was in control of the negotiations and in a 
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position to influence the direction which they took. Macnaghten was, 
with Malcolm, one of the two most influential men in the formation of 
British policy in Central Asia during the first half of the nineteenth 
century. Just as Malcolm was the principal architect of the system of 
strategic thought hinged on Iran, so Macnaghten was the dominant 
figure in the development of the system based upon Afghanistan. The 
two men, however, present a complete contrast. Malcolm was by 
training a soldier, Macnaghten was the archetypal Civil Servant, who 
had come to politics via the J udiciary and the Secretarial. ‘A man of the 
desk’, Henry Lawrence called him 17 and this appears to have been the 
universal view of his contemporaries. All unite in praising his intellec¬ 
tual powers and in doubting his executive ability and especially his 
capacity to understand and manipulate men. Many found him cold 
and reserved, although he was always scrupulously polite. Burnes, who 
saw much of him in Kabul, wrote: ‘He is a man of good judgement but 
of no experience and quite unskilled with natives. He is also very hasty 
in taking up and throwing off plans and altogether the torch of ambition 
has been lighted too late in him.’ 18 George Broadfoot took a still morr 
unfavourable view. He believed Macnaghten’s lack of understanding of 
other men was so great as to disqualify him for work in the Secretariat, 
let alone in diplomacy, and thought he should have remained an 
appeals judge, considering written evidence alone." 1 It is indeed appar¬ 
ent that Macnaghten lacked that humility which could admit error or 
accept criticism. Within the anonymity of the Secretariat this defect 
could escape notice; in Kabul it could not. Macnaghten was also a 
much more limited man than Malcolm. It was Malcolm’s great 
breadth of knowledge of European and Asian affairs which enabled him 
to synthesize ideas and information into great, comprehensive 
schemes. Macnaghten, on the other hand, while he possessed a fine 
intellect, lacked that passion for knowledge and delight in concepts 
which mark the true intellectual; his comprehension was bounded by 
the papers which were before him. 

In the light of this analysis it may seem strange that Macnaghten 
should have played so crucial a role in British policy in Central Asia 
between 1838 and 1841. Partly it was involuntary; in 1838 Auckland 
thought him the best man for the post of Envoy in Kabul, although, 
after the 1841 disaster, the Governor-General wished he had chosen 
George Clerk or James Sutherland instead. 2 " In 1839 Macnaghten 
asked to be allowed to return to India, but Auckland persuaded him to 
stay in Afghanistan. 21 But pardy it was Macnaghten’s own ambition 
which drove him forward. He craved public recognition and thought 
that he should have been given a baronetcy long before the award was 
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made. Kabul for him was a passport to future honours and a scat 01 
Council, or even to the coveted Governorship which came his way lex 
late. 12 Bumes’s penetrating remark concerning his ambition suggest! 
another influence. No one reading the private correspondence of th< 
period, and especially the letters and journals of Auckland’s sisten 
could but be struck by the character of Mrs. Macnaghten. It may bes 
be described as a cross between Rosamond Vincy and Lady Cathrrim 
de Bourgh; a rare combination of snobbery and selfishness. Macnagh 
ten, however, was evidently devoted to her. The contrast with Malcoln 
is again striking. In 1808 Malcolm's recent marriage served as 2 
romantic spur to achievement; when later he tired ofhis wife he simply 
left her in England. Macnaghten, however, lacked either romance 01 
indifference; he was nagged into ambition. 

Macnaghten’s only advisor of note on his mission was Claude Wade 
His other companions included George Macgregor, a young man o 
ability who was serving as Auckland's aide-de-camp and who ttxil 
advantage of his opportunity to lay the foundations of an enterprising 
political career; and William Osborne. Auckland's relative and Mili¬ 
tary Secretary, who left a journal of the mission. Bumes did not join th« 
party until the main policy had been decided and Masson remained a 
Peshawar and was consulted only by letter. The first meetings were a 
the Maharajah’s favourite summer residence at Adinagar, where Mac 
naghten arrived on 20 May (838. 

It was immediately decided that the first plan should be adopted. 
Auckland’s assumptions about Sikh ambitions were soon proved 
wrong; Ranjit Singh resolutely repudiated any intention of taking 
independent action in Afghanistan. As Hasrat remarks, ‘he had refused 
to act alone, for the reason that hr had neither any intention nor the 
means to conquer Kabul.’ 23 Some opposition to the co-operative plan 
came from the Jammus and from certain other Sikh leaders, but the 
Maharajah was determined to hazard no lone action and, according tc 
Macnaghten, did not even wish to hear the second plan. A draft treaty 
was promptly drawn up on the basis of Britain's adhesion to the treaty 
formed between Ranjit Singh and Shuja on 12 March 1833. 

Differences between Britons and Sikhs appeared when the details o! 
the plan were discussed. Auckland had presented the scheme as one by 
which Britain would assist the Sikhs to realize their north-western 
ambitions; Ranjit, who had no such ambitions, saw it as one by which 
Lahore was asked to aid Britain against Russia and Iran and he wanted 
payment—money, certain lands (including Shikarpur) from Sind, and 
Jalalabad from Afghanistan, although the last demand was possibly 
simply a bargaining counter. 24 Macnaghten refused and the negotia- 
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tions became deadlocked. From the Sikh court chronicle it is apparent 
that Ranjit Singh became intensely suspicious of the British intentions 
and convinced that the British intended to take Shikarpur for them¬ 
selves. He desperately wished that Macnaghten would be content to 
leave empty-handed. 25 On 9 June he suddenly broke up his camp at 
Adinagar and moved to Lahore. Although it is clear that the British 
had been warned of the impending move and were not sorry to get away 
from the heat and cholera at Adinagar. there is. nevertheless, a curious 
similarity between Ranjit's action in 1838 and his similar attempts to 
evade Metcalfe in 1809. If he did hope to shake off Macnaghten Ranjit 
was disappointed. Negotiations were resumed at Lahore on 18 June. 
Ranjit then tried to drive a wedge between the British negotiators by 
playing off Bumes and Mackcson against Macnaghten. But this tactic 
failed and indeed Ranjit Singh derived the impression that Macnagh- 
ten, in some ways, was actually superior to Auckland himself. On 22 
June Macnaghten brought matters to a head by stating that both 
parties should resume their freedom of action. 2 '’ Ranjit promptly gave 
way, for he had neither stomach for independent action nor wish to sec 
Britain alone and untrammelled in Afghanistan. A bargain was struck 
on 23 June by which Ranjit reduced his demands to an annual tribute of 
£20,000 from Afghanistan. Macnaghten agreed, providing that the 
sum was made to appear not as tribute but as payment for the right to 
call upon the services of five thousand Lahore soldiers. 27 Ranjit 
accepted this ofler and thejammus were pacified by being given a free 
hand in the area north of the Kabul river. 2 * 

I'he hnal version of the treaty was based, as contemplated, on the 
existing treaty between Shuja and Ranjit Singh. Articles 1 to 13 of the 
old treaty were unchanged. Article 14 was modified to become a 
general defensive alliance between Britain, Lahore, and Shuja. The 
size of the Sindian contribution was left open. Ranjit wanted £150,000 
of the £200,000 which had previously been thought appropriate, so 
Macnaghten left the sum undecided in the hope that the Amirs might 
be induced to pay more. Article 15 provided for the £20,000 tribute, 
disguised as subsidy, payable by Shuja to the Sikhs. 

It now remained to gain the assent ofShah Shuja. Macnaghten took 
his leave of Ranjit Singh on 13 July. In his last conversation with Ranjit 
he remarked ‘that falsehood, which did some good, was always better 
than the truth which created trouble’, 2V It was an epigram which 
carried the full flavour of the Persian conversation in which Macnagh¬ 
ten excelled, but it also provided an apt illustration of an attitude 
towards his new career which was to carry him far but ultimately bring 
him to disaster. Full of his triumph at Lahore Macnaghten went to 
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Ludhiana, where he did not propose to allow Shuja to spoil his hopes. 
Although Shuja had hoped to be restored to an Afghanistan which 
extended to its former limits, he was in no position to argue at length. 
Alter obtaining some assurances relating to British financial assistance 
and promises concerning British abstention from interference in 
Afghanistan's internal affairs, he signed. 3 ' 1 Macnaghten now returned 
to confront Auckland with what he had achieved. 

Auckland's own agreement to his own plan was the most difficult to 
obtain. One suspects (hat, like Ranjit, he wished that Macnaghten 
would just go away. The Governor-General's letters written during this 
period are painful to read, as hr desperately sought to avoid a decision 
and to resist the promptings of Macnaghten. Even after the Sikhs 
accepted the co-operative plan he had proposed to them, he insisted 
that he was not committed. He pleaded that his information was 
inadequate—he had no news from McNeill later than 7 March, nor 
from Hrrat later than 21 March and from England, he complained, he 
had no instructions at all.” The April mail which arrived at Simla on aa 
June brought him no guidance. Hr had gravr reservations about parts 
of the plan, notably about Slmja’s popularity in Afghanistan, and the 
Sikh attitude, so surprising to him. caused him much disquiet. His 
obdurate refusal to make concessions to the Sikhs almost suggests that 
he hoped the negotiations would break down and leave him free again; 
he refused to give Ranjit any part of Sind or Afghanistan; he was ready 
to break off negotiations because of the Sikh delays; and he opposed any 
payment of tribute by Shuja. His private secretary, Colvin, on the other 
hand, would have given the Sikhs Jalalabad. 33 

Despite his reluctance to commit himself, Auckland was obliged to 
make minor decisions which propelled him insensibly towards accep¬ 
tance. He allowed Shuja to approach his supporters in Afghanistan; 
and he authorized an increase in the armies of Bombay and Bengal in 
order to provide a disposable force for use in the west. So, when Ranjit 
finally accepted all his terms, Auckland reluctantly concluded that he 
would probably accept. "1 shall hardly be able to decline it', he wrote 
unenthusiastically." About u July his provisional decision was 
confirmed by news from Herat, that McNeill's mission had failed, that 
Russians were assisting in the siege and twelve thousand Russian 
troops were marching on Khiva, that Palmerston had authorized 
McNeill to break off relations with Herat over the messenger affair, and 
that instructions were on their way giving Auckland discretion to do 
whatever was needful if the breach with Iran occurred. 34 Auckland had 
at last made up his mind. 

Nothing in the history of the first Anglo-Afghan war has caused 
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more controversy than the responsibility for the decision which began 
it. In his classic history of the war John Kaye claimed that the chief 
responsibility rested with Auckland's sisters, Fanny and Emily Eden, 
and with his secretaries, Macnaghten, Torrens, and Colvin. 35 This was 
the view most common in India at the time and rested heavily on stories 
which originated with Charles Masson, who obtained them from 
Burnes and Lord. Neither of these last were the most reliable of 
informants. Burnes told some fantastic stories. 36 According to one of 
Masson's stories, retold by Kaye, Burnes was accosted by Colvin and 
Torrens when he arrived at Simla and begged not to talk Auckland out 
of a plan which they had taken so much trouble to talk him into. This 
story may well have some element of truth in it; Torrens admitted that 
he had asked Burnes (who wanted modifications in the plan) not to 
confuse Auckland with other projects when all energies were required 
to carry out the existing plan. In fart, Torrrns's evidence consistently 
reinforces the general impression of Auckland’s indecision. But, while 
approving the policy. Torrens denied responsibility for it in a letter to 
the b'rirnd nj India 37 The value of his denial, however, is put in doubt by 
his absurd contention that Hobhousr was responsible. Torrens's evi¬ 
dence. taken with that of the origins of the Shu ja plan and the conflict 
between Auckland and Macnaghten, all strengthen thr likelihood that 
so irresolute a man as Auckland was vulnerable to the advice which 
Macnaghten, Colvin, and Torrens were so well placed to give him. The 
overwhelming evidence of his painful indecision between May and July 
1838 leads one to suppose that he entered the alliance under pressure. 

The influence of the secretaries upon the decision therefore may be 
conceded. It is difficult to say which of them predominated. Torrens 
can probably be dismissed; he was an entertaining companion, but a 
light-weight. John Colvin, whom Kaye singled out as the most power¬ 
ful influence, was certainly a formidable man, but his talents and 
interests were in the greyer fields of administration; he specialized in 
the influencing of appointments. In the light of the evidence now 
available it would seem most likely that Macnaghten himself was the 
dominant figure. But in accepting that Auckland’s Secretariat played a 
substantial role, just as Hastings’s secretaries had done before, it is not 
necessary to accept the discreditable motives which were held to govern 
their advice. Macnaghten certainly did not seek the post of Envoy to 
Kabul; Masson’s story that he only volunteered to lake it to prevent it 
going to Burnes is a clear fabrication by Burnes, who was never in thr 
running. Nor is there any reason to accept Masson’s story that Colvin 
and Torrens encouraged Macnaghten to take the post in order to get rid 
of him—Colvin so that he might have greater freedom for intrigue and 
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Torrens in the hope of replacing Macnaghten in the Secretariat. M On 
balance Torrens’s implied explanation seems the most likely: Auckland 
could not make up his mind so his staff felt obliged to help him and 
simply refurbished the only plan they knew—that of 1832. 

The other influences may rapidly be dismissed. Fanny’s journals are 
now available and reveal her to have been uninformed about Central 
Asian politics and mildly hostile to the prospect of war with Dost 
Muhammad. 114 Emily, whose wit and intelligence led observers to think 
she must have had more influence than was the case, took a keen but 
patronizing interest in the subject. Her letters suggest she had neither 
real knowledge, nor understanding, nor influence in the affair. She 
claimed that the policy was Auckland’s own and that the decision, 
made in the absence of his own Councillors, troubled him deeply. 4U 
Masson's story of the influence of Mrs. Torrens on the two sisters seems 
irrelevant. Kaye suggests that Auckland's absence from his Council 
was a major factor. No one knows whether his decision might not have 
been different had he remained in Calcutta, but it should be said that 
his Council apart from Fane supported his policy, individually and 
collectively, although Thnby Frinsep had some doubts about certain 
details. 41 

The second major theory about the responsibility for the war is that 
it was the work of the Board of Control. This proposition was first 
argued at length by Auckland Colvin in his life of his father. Auckland 
Colvin published Hobhouse's dispatch of 25 June 1836 and claimed 
that Auckland acted in accordance with this throughout. 43 This claim 
is evidently untrue; Auckland never referred to this dispatch through¬ 
out the crisis until he did so as an apparent afterthought in a dispatch of 
13 August 1838. 45 On the contrary, all the evidence suggests that he felt 
himself to be without any guidance from England. The theory of 
Hobhouse's responsibility received some additional apparent support 
from a later statement by Hobhouse in Parliament to the effect that he 
was responsible. This has misled some naive writers who confused a 
statement about the constitutional position of the President of the 
Board of Control with an admission of directing influence. It need not 
be considered here. 

The evidence suggests that the plan was basically that of Macnagh¬ 
ten and the decision to adopt it was that of Auckland. Auckland 
disliked action. He preferred to ding to the old policy of commercial 
penetration as long as possible. He was driven to abandon it in the early 
summer of 1838 by the sudden emergence of external and internal 
threats. It was the reports of internal disaffection, reaching him at 
Simla, which were probably the decisive influence. 44 Emily Eden later 
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argued that the success of the Afghan expedition was more important in 
defeating internal enemies than in combating enemies abroad. 45 In the 
last analysis Auckland went to war to safeguard the internal rather 
than the external frontier. 

In retrospect one can see that Auckland was wrong both about the 
internal and the external dangers. He underestimated the danger from 
the west before May 1838 and overestimated it afterwards; The Shah 
could not take Herat and neither the Russians nor the Barakzays were 
really committed to him. The great conspiracy inside India melted 
away. Auckland claimed this was because of his decisive policy, but the 
evidence suggests the conspiracy never existed. Later investigations 
failed to substantiate the rumours that had poured in and there is 
evidence that in some cases, as in Jaipur, Political Agents found it 
convenient to invent a conspiracy tojustify their own policies. 46 Auck¬ 
land was also wrong about two other important points. He misjudged 
the attitude of the Sikhs and he misjudged the popularity of Shuja in 
Afghanistan. On the last point he took great pains to collect informa¬ 
tion and refused u> give final agreement to the project until he was 
reasonably satisfied. 47 But most of those who testified in favour of Shuja 
knew little of Kabul: only Burnes and Masson were really able to give 
an informed opinion and both supported Dost Muhammad. 

The key factor in the decision to go to war for the sake of a new 
defensive system was the character of Auckland. He was intelligent 
enough to perceive the weaknesses of those who pressed for drastic 
action, but not strong enough to stand indefinitely by his own judge¬ 
ment. A less intelligent man might have saved himself from war 
by adopting the policy of Burnes; a more determined man might 
have preserved himself by doing nothing. But being Auckland, 
because he did too little at the beginning he had to do too much at the 
end. Such was Hobhouse's verdict. Emily Eden captured more 
neatly the dilemma of the weak and rational man. ‘Poor dear peaceful 
George has gone to war’, she wrote, ‘—rather an inconsistency in his 
character.’ 4 * 

The plan which Auckland put into operation was not at all the plan 
which he had originally envisaged. Had he known to what he would 
become committed by October 1838 he would have hesitated still 
longer in July. As noted, his original scheme had assigned the major 
role to the Sikhs. They were to advance with Shuja from Peshawar 
through the Khaibar to Kabul. Beyond stipulating the return of the 
Sikh army Auckland proposed to exercise no control over the Sikhs. 
None of his advisors liked this plan, however; they distrusted the Sikhs 
and believed their presence would threaten Shuja’s popularity. 4 * All 
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wanted Shuja to make his way into Afghanistan through the Bolan 
Pass, avoiding Sikh territory. Auckland resisted this advice until it 
became apparent that the Sikhs themselves disliked the original role 
assigned to them. So it was decided that Shuja should go through the 
Bolan, with his own forces, officered and financed by Britain. But this 
rapidly raised a second doubt— would his own troops suffice? Would it 
not be safer and cheaper to use Company troops? 50 Certainly, if a 
Russian or Iranian force appeared in the area a British force would be 
essential. 51 Palmerston’s permission to McNeill to break off relations 
with Iran relieved Auckland of his earlier fears of the diplomatic 
consequences of the employment of British troops. By about July 12 it 
had been decided to send a force < if five thousand Company troops with 
Shuja. Thereafter the number grew week by week until, by September, 
a force of fourteen thousand was under discussion. 52 This figure was 
only slightly reduced after news was received of the Iranian withdrawal 
from Herat, although that event could have been held to have made the 
whole venture unnecessary. But by that time Auckland had decided 
that Company troops were indispensable. 53 And as the British share in 
the enterprise was augmented, so that of the Sikhs diminished until 
their final role was merely to make a demonstration in the Khaibar to 
divide the defences of Dost Muhammad. In fact, by the autumn of 1838 
their contribution was a source of embarrassment. 

Between May and September 1838 the whole character of the enter¬ 
prise had changed. From a basically Sikh expedition it had been 
transformed into an essentially British venture, which bore a close 
resemblance to that outlined by Macnaghten in December 1837. From 
a temporary expedient designed to meet the immediate threat of 
menace from the west and allay discontent within India it had been 
transposed into a search for a new, permanent system of defence, 
through the creation of a buffer state in Afghanistan. In November 
1838 Auckland described his object as ‘to raise up an insurmountable 
and. I hope, lasting barrier to all encroachments from the Westward, 
and to establish a base for the extension and maiutenance of British 
influence throughout Central Asia'. 54 Auckland had been reluctant to 
abandon the polity of commercial penetration, but when he had done 
so it was for a completely new strategy. In May Auckland had begun by 
questioning one of Wade's assumptions—that relating to the western 
threat: by September he had begun to question Wade’s still more 
fundamental second assumption—that of the pre-eminence of the Sikh 
alliance. So. by a curious irony, within a few months the Governor- 
General had come to accept the main postulates of the rejected policy of 
Bumes; the only difference was that he proposed to carry it out under a 
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different label. Auckland had revolutionized British policy in Central 
Asia. It remained only to carry out the revolution. 

The plan of the expedition envisaged not only control of Afghanistan 
but also control of those countries which lay along the new lines of 
communication created by the British advance beyond the frontier. By 
taking the decision to send British troops through the Bolan and not the 
Khaibar. the lowering problem of establishing a route through the 
Panjab could be avoided and a suspicious, temporary arrangement 
with the Sikhs could be held to suffice for British needs. But the case 
was different with those countries which lay directly along the march of 
the Company armies. ‘These were Bahawalpur. Sind, and Kalat. 

The Company forces for the expedition were drawn from Bombay 
and Bengal. The assembly point was Shikarpur. the base for the march 
through the Bolan. The Bombay force went by sra to Sind and the 
Bengal force marched overland from Firuzpur, where Auckland met 
Ranjit Singh for the first time. They reviewed the troops together. As 
the Bengal force set off for Shikarpur. the old military adventurer. 
Colonel James Skinner, a veteran of Wellesley’s wars, turned and 
remarked prophetically to Torrens: ‘It will be a second Monson’s 
retreat.’” 

The first state along the route of the Bengal force was Bahawalpur. 
Supplies, and recruits for Shuja’s hastily formed levies were required 
from the Nawab, who was also expected to use his influence to win over 
neighbouring Baluchi chiefs. A treaty of protection was offered him. 
While retaining internal autonomy, the Nawab was to accept British 
control over his foreign relations and supply troops when needed. In 
addition he was to supply provisions and three thousand men for the 
expedition. If he declined to co-operate he was to be told that the 
general welfare required that the resources of his country should be 
used anyway. 56 Auckland would tolerate no obstruction of the plan 
which had cost him so much pain. ‘It must be a word and a blow with 
the first traitor who raises his head and it may be hoped that the others 
will be kept quiet', he wrote.” 

Frederick Mackeson, who was given charge of the negotiations, was 
completely outmano-uvred by the Nawab. Auckland had intended that 
the protectorate treaty should be represented to the Nawab as a reward 
for co-operation. But Mackeson allowed himself to be drawn into 
haggling over the substance of the treaty itself as well as the Nawab’s 
contribution to the expedition, and agreed to substantial concessions 
on both. He agreed to reduce the number of men required to assist the 
expedition, give them special rates of pay, and meet the cost of 
replacements employed during their absence. With regard to the 
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trraty. he agreed to a limitation on the number of troops which could be 
demanded from Bahawalpur.* 

Auckland was furious and promptly rejected the treaty. Mackeson 
was sent back to Bahawalpur with an ultimatum. The Nawab could 
accept the original draft or make his own arrangements with Shuja; if 
he interfered with the expedition it would be disastrous for him. The 
Nawab look the hint and signed the treaty immediately. At the outset of 
the negotiations he had declared: 'no-one in these times who under- 
stood his own interests would think of opposing himself to the views and 
wishes of lhe British Government,' w and while he had been too clever 
for Mackeson lie did not intend to be too clever for himself. Auckland 
ratified the treaty on jj October 1838, but even then the Nawab was 
not quite out of the wood. The supplies and levies offered to Shuja were 
reported to be inadequate and in January 1839 Auckland threatened to 
occupy Bahawalpur.'" 1 Mackeson. however, pleaded the Nawab’s case; 
Bahawalpur was a poor country and could scarcely supply so large a 
force.' 11 General Sir Willoughby Gotton, who was in charge of the 
Bengal force, reported that he was quite satisfied with support from 
Bahawalpur."- So Auckland, who had by now more important matters 
to occupy his mind, let the matter drop. 

Attention had now switched to Sind, complete command over which 
was essential to the success of the plan. Sind was the main basr of 
operations, with Shikarpur as the assembly point and nearby Bhakar as 
the site of the proposed boat-bridge over the Indus. In addition, Sind 
was to be a major investor in the expedition. The most extravagant 
ideas of the wealth of the Amirs prevailed in British India. They had 
originally been set down for a contribution of £200,000. but it had later 
been decided to increase the sum. The justification for this financial 
demand was that Sind would obtain a release from all claims by Shuja 
for suzerainty and tribute. The Amirs, who had never been consulted, 
in fact possessed a document given them by Shuja which released them 
from all claims to tribute on account of Shikarpur.*’ They were also 
seemingly protected from British demands by the treaty which had 
been completed as recently as March 1838. But none of this was to be 
any protection. Auckland proposed to present them with a brutal 
ultimatum: either they co-operated in full or Shikarpur would be 
occupied and Shuja permitted to press his claims on Sind. The clause in 
the newly-ratified treaty which forbade the transport of military sup¬ 
plies on the Indus was coolly and unilaterally abrogated. Pottinger was 
to advise on how much the Amirs could pay. 64 

Although the rough treatment of the Amirs could be justified by 
reference to the timetable of the expedition, there is more than a 
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suspicion that other motives also lay behind the manner in which they 
were approached. Past experience of the Amirs' suspicions must have 
indicated that they would react unfavourably to the ultimatum, and the 
logic of Auckland’s new defensive strategy demanded that British 
control over Sind should be established more firmly. This theory 
derives support from a letter written to Pottinger by Colvin. 

If out of the events and feelings which may be the consequences of so important 
a movement you can obtain thr means of fixing a subsidiary force in Sind, 1 
need not repeat that you will add materially to the benefits which your 
connection with that country has already caused to the British Government.'’ 5 

What Colvin called ‘a golden opportunity’ was found immediately.** 
Pottinger had been instructed to treat any hostile agreement between 
Iran and Sind as a casus belli and in that event to order the Bombay force 
to occupy Haidarabad. These instructions crossed a report from Pot- 
tinger to the effect that the Amirs had written a submissive letter to 
Muhammad Shah of Iran. Pottinger himself attached little importance 
to the letter because such contacts, although contrary to the 1838 
Treaty, had been a common and innocuous feature of Sindian foreign 
relations.Auckland, however, pounced on the incident. ‘His Lord- 
ship must have it felt that those who are not our friends on the day of 
trial will be considered as our enemies and unhappily it is amongst 
these that Noor Mahomed has apparently chosen to rank himself.’" 11 
Pottinger was instructed ‘to take the most energetic measures for 
placing our relations with Sind upon a more satisfactory and secure 
footing’. Precise measures were left to him: Auckland wanted to fix a 
subsidiary force upon Sind, but the needs of the expedition came first 
and Pottinger was given permission to reduce this demand if necessary. 

The Amirs’ reaction was such as might have beer foreseen. As soon 
as he received his original instructions Pottinger realized that the 
Amirs would never willingly co-operate and he asked for military 
support.* 9 In reply Auckland, who had by this time received the report 
of the Amirs’ ‘treachery’, ordered the occupation of Shikarpur.’" In 
October 1838 Pottinger went up to Haidarabad ahead of the troops to 
negotiate. He found the Amirs very frightened and undecided. They 
had refused admission to Shuja’s levies and were busily discussing the 
situation with their cousins at Khairpur and with the Sirdars of 
Qandahar. Pottinger felt himself to be in some danger and was annoyed 
to find both his life and negotiations further jeopardized by the 
activities of Alexander Bumes at Khairpur. 

The relations between Khairpur, Mirpur, and Haidarabad had 
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always been something of a mystery to Britons—were they indepen¬ 
dent states, equal partners in a federation, or were the Amirs of 
Haidarabad, the largest unit, suprrior to the others? The British 
answer varied both according to information and convenience. In 1831 
Bumcs had recommended that separate negotiations should be held 
with Haidarabad and with Khairpur. Pottinger had subsequently 
discovered that Rustam Khan of Khairpur was unwilling to act inde¬ 
pendently of the Haidarabad Amirs at that time. Since then British 
policy had been to treat all the Amirs of Sind as a single unit repre¬ 
sented by the Amirs of Haidarabad. No separate negotiations with 
Khairpur had been held since 183 r and no negotiations had ever taken 
place with Mirpur, a state which indeed was known only by report to 
Britons. Nevertheless, the Amirs of Khairpur and Mirpur were held to 
be bound by all the agreements made with the Amirs of Haidarabad. 

In 1838 Auckland, after hearing of the Haidarabad contacts with 
Iran, decided to reverse this unitary policy and deal separately with 
Khairpur, which controlled the vital river-crossing at Bakhar. If the 
Khairpur Amirs were willing to allow Bakhar to be occupied and to 
make supplies available to the forces of the Company and Shuja, then 
Auckland would recognize their independence of Haidarabad in a 
separate treaty.’ 1 Alexander Burnes was sent to carry out the negotia¬ 
tions, subject to Pottinger’s approval. After brief discussions with the 
Khairpur Amirs. Burnes drew up a draft protectorate treaty providing 
for a British Resident and internal autonomy, and sent it to Pottinger 
for approval. 72 

Pottinger was wholly opposed to the new policy of splitting 
Haidarabad and Khairpur. The time was not ripe and what was worse, 
it was extremely dangerous to himself, since if the Haidarabad Amirs 
learned of the separate negotiations with Khairpur, they might well 
wreak vengeance on Pottinger. Further. Bumes's treaty was unneces¬ 
sary since, unbeknown to themselves, the Khairpur Amirs were 
already bound by the protectorate treaty which Pottinger had con¬ 
cluded with the Haidarabad Amirs in March 1838. Finally, remarked 
Pottinger, Rustam Khan of Khairpur was untrustworthy. 75 Important 
as these considerations were, it is apparent that Pottinger was also 
influenced by more personal motives. This was his fourth series of 
negotiations with Sind. Each of the previous rounds had been weary¬ 
ing. frustrating, and subject to developments elsewhere. There is evi¬ 
dence that he saw the fourth round as the final settlement. To Masson 
he complained of previous restrictions on threats to the Amirs; this time 
they could be taught a lesson. ‘We have spoiled them’, he announced in 
grimly familiar style. 7 * But it seemed now that success was once more to 
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be snatched from him and by none other than his former assistant, 
Alexander Bumes, with whom he had quarrelled in 1834 and never 
been reconciled. He therefore disapproved of Bumrs’s conduct, 
accused him of disobeying orders, and, for good measure, added some 
gratuitious comparisons between Burnes’s conduct at Kabul and at 
Khairpur. 75 But he was overruled by Auckland, who had already sent 
orders to Bumes to conclude a treaty with Khairpur. After some delay, 
due partly to events in lower Sind and partly to Rustam’s reluctance to 
part with Bakhar, the treaty was signed on 24 December. The article 
relating to the temporary cession of Bakhar to Britain was kept secret. 76 

Meanwhile, in lower Sind the Amirs had accepted Pottinger's origi¬ 
nal demands and agreed to pay the contribution towards Shuja's 
expedition. But Pottinger would not now settle for this because the 
British demands had been increased. On 4 December Pottinger left 
Haidarabad and joined the Bombay troops under General Keane at 
Vikkur. Foreseeing resistance by the Amirs he ordered up the reserve 
force from Bombay to Karachi. The reserves, under General Thomas 
Valiant, occupied Karachi in February 1833. The official account of 
this episode gave a conventional picture of sturdy opposition 
judiciously overcome. Pottinger later unearthed a more bizarre and 
entertaining version, likely to be much more acceptable to a Catch rj 
generation. According to this second account, the fort at Karachi had 
neither garrison nor effective guns. Observing the approach of the 
British vessels the inhabitants decided to fire a signal gun in welcome. 
They were dismayed to discover this amicable greeting was interpreted 
as a hostile act. Broadsides promptly Battened the fort and the unresist¬ 
ing port was gallantly stormed. 77 Even if untrue, the anecdote captures 
the elemental quality of macabre comedy which sighs so mournfully 
through the history of British relations with Sind. Sometimes there are 
artistic truths which no feeling historian can resist. 

Pottinger had not waited for this curious drama to unfold at 
Karachi. On 15 January 1839 he had sent his assistant, Lieutenant 
W. J. Eastwick (1808-89), back to Haidarabad with a draft treaty 
containing all the latest British demands, as set out in new instructions 
from Auckland dated 19 November 1838, and with a demand for the 
use of Karachi. 7 * The Amirs refused to sign, Eastwick left Haidarabad, 
and armed conflict seemed inevitable. Keane, who was now only thirty 
miles south of Haidarabad, was seriously alarmed for the safety of his 
troops and decided that a settlement with Sind must take priority even 
over the expedition to Afghanistan. Accordingly, he instructed a 
brigade of the Bengal force, which had already reached Upper Sind, to 
march down river to join him. In fact it was already on its way. For a 
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few days the fate of Sind and that of the Afghan expedition hung in the 
balance. Then, on i February, the Haidarabad Amirs gave way and on 

February signed a treaty almost identical with that which they had 
rejected from Eastwick on a January. 1 ' 1 

An ambivalence governed Auckland’s policy in Sind during the 
autumn and winter of 1838 to [839. On the one hand he wanted a 
speedy agreement, even if concessions were required. For if the 
Afghan expedition were to proceed it had to move quickly. Partly he 
feared that the Shah might yet renew the siege of Herat,*" but more 
importantly he knew that the Army of the Indus, as it was called, had to 
pass through the Bolan into Afghanistan before the onset of the hot 
weather. On the other hand he had to have a satisfactory settlement 
with Sind, partly because he dared not leave a hostile force across his 
lines of communication and also because Sind had a permanent role in 
his new strategy of defence. If necessary, therefore, in the end he was 
prepared to postpone the expedition and settle with Sind first.* 1 His 
various instructions to Pottingcr reflect the conflict between these 
opposing arguments in his mind. On 19 November he set out his 
demands: the collective government of Sind was to be broken up and 
each Amir was to be made independent of the others; the Amirs were to 
accept a subsidiary alliance— the forcr to be stationed in their territory; 
the Indus was to he freed from tolls and all restrictions on its military 
use abolished.* 2 But it is clear he would have settled for much less ifhe 
could have obtained a quick settlement. When it seemed that a settle¬ 
ment was impossible, and war and the postponement of the Afghan 
expedition inevitable, he wanted much more; the annexation of Lower 
Sind, no less. As Colvin pointed out: 'The revenues would be a most 
welcome compensation for the expense of our Kabul arrangements.’* 3 
One suspects that Colvin spoke for many who thought that Sind would 
be in any case a much better bargain than Afghanistan. Such is the 
singular nature of ambition, however, that when Auckland obtained 
the settlement he wanted, at a lower price than he was prepared to pay, 
he was still dissatisfied. First, he wanted Karachi retained as a base and 
ordered that all mention of it should be omitted from the treaty. 
Second, he refused to allow any limitations either on the size of the 
British force which could be stationed in Sind or on the number of 
troops which could be demanded from the Amirs. Third, he would not 
accept a clause which required Britain to consult the Amirs before 
making any treaty which might affect them. Last, he would make no 
pledges to any subjects of the Amirs.* 4 To negotiate these changes 
necessitated further delay before final agreement was reached in 

Sind. 
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Auckland was fairly satisfied with his work in Sind. Effective British 
military and political control was established. He had still a small list of 
desiderata, such as bringing Mirpur into the treaty fold and acquiring 
Shikarpur, but he had no ambition for more. In August 1839 he wrote 
to Pottinger: 

1 have no appetite for territorial acquisition in Sind, but I want such a position 
there as shall disarm for ever the hostility and presumption which has pre¬ 
vailed against us in that state, which gives us a political influence beyond it, 
which shall secure its harbours and its rivers to our commerce and give us 
some control over the uses to which these avenues may be applied 

The domination of Sind, achieved in 1839, was both a necessary 
dement in the new strategy evolved by Auckland and a logical outcome 
of the older policy of commercial penetration which had been conceived 
by Ellenborough and Bentinck. It was the exigencies of external 
defence which had caused Auckland to forsake the caution which had 
hampered Bentinck and which had restricted his own policy in 1836 to 
1837. Indeed, it had been admitted even by the opponents of the policy 
of commercial penetration that, if a thrrat from the west developed, it 
would be necessary for Britain to secure control of Sind in order to 
command the Lower Indus. A plausible threat had now appeared and, 
amid applause from Hobhouse, British prrdominance could be estab¬ 
lished. Although final annexation was postponed, this too was fore¬ 
shadowed in the demands of Auckland during the crisis and in Colvin's 
prophetic utterance concerning compensation for Afghanistan. In the 
meantime the coveted Indus defensive frontier was now partly secured. 

Throughout the whole period the main executive agent of British 
policy in Sind had been Henry Pottinger. Ever since 1809, when he had 
first set foot in Sind, he had played a continuously significant role as the 
provider of information and as the shaper of policy in that region. The 
183;) Treaty, however, was his last contribution. 111 -hcalth was the 
reason given for his retirement, but therr is little doubt that Pottinger 
felt out of sympathy with recent changes. He disliked the new plan of 
forward defence* 6 and he disliked the new British attitude towards the 
Amirs of Sind. In the past he had been a strong advocate of a firm 
policy, but now he wanted more conciliation. He felt the Amirs had 
been unjustly treated and in his later dispatches exposed some of the 
wilder fabrications concerning their behaviour. It is now clear that 
many of the reports of their hostility were untrue and that complaints 
against them, both in 1838 and afterwards, were deliberately manufac¬ 
tured by British oihcials in order to excuse their own mistakes. Finally, 
Pottinger felt that events had passed him by in Sind; the preference 
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given to the opinions of Burnes over his own was especially humiliat¬ 
ing.* 7 So Pottinger left India, to achieve greater fame as the negotiator 
of the Treaty of Hong Kong in 1842, as Governor of Hong Kong, and 
later of the Cape, and eventually to return to India as Governor of 
Madras. 

Pottinger’s departure from the frontier scene was a significant symp¬ 
tom of the times. Before 1838 the frontier duumvirate of Pottinger in 
Cutch, and Wade at Ludhiana had wielded great authority through 
their knowledge and their command of information. Pottinger now left 
and was replaced in Lower Sind, by James Outram (1803-63), a 
Bombay army officer who had acquired political experience and repu¬ 
tation first among the wild Bhil tribe and later in Guzerat. In Upper 
Sind Pottinger was replaced by Ross Bell (d. 1841), a Bengal Civil 
Servant who was friendly with Colvin and who had previously served 
as magistrate in Delhi. Wade also departed at the end of 1839. Even in 
1838 he was relegated to the minor task of accompanying Shahzada 
Timur, the eldest son ofShuja, through the Khaibarlo Kabul. Not long 
after his return to his duties he was removed at the request of the Sikhs 
and replaced by George Clerk, who had deputized for him during his 
absence. These were new men in posts which had lost much of their 
former importance. Like Lucknow, Ujijain, and Delhi they had seem¬ 
ingly been left stranded by the advancing frontier. It was now to Herat, 
Qandahar. and Kabul that fresh men looked to find the as yet unused 
observatories of the frontier. Auckland had new men to curry out his 
new policy. 

The Afghan expedition now rolled on into Baluchistan, into the 
territories of the Khan of Kalat. Kalat was a large, barren, mountain¬ 
ous area bounded on the south by the sea. on the east by Sind, on the 
north by Afghan lands, and on the west by Iran. Until the eighteenth 
rentury it had formed part of the Mughal Empire. In the latter half of 
that century a notable ruler, Nasir Khan (reg. 1751-94), first asserted 
his independence and then expanded his boundaries, subject only to 
the nominal suzerainty of the Durrani state in Afghanistan. After his 
death the authority of the Khans was considerably reduced until, by 
the reign of Mihrab Khan l iff 17-39), it had sunk effectively to the plain 
of Kacchi and the two main centres of the Brahui tribes—the provinces 
of Jhalawan and Sara wan. Mihrab possessed little authority either in 
the southern parts of his territory or in those north-eastern areas which 
were inhabited by the fierce Baluchi tribes of the Maris and the Bugtis. 
Although during the period 1837 to 1839 Mihrab was engaged in 
actively extending his power over the tribes, his was still only a tenuous 
authority. 
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The British route through Kalat ran through the fiat plain of Kacchi 
and thence ascended the Bolan Pass (through the Kalati province of 
Mastang) to Quetta (in the Kalati province of Shal). Mihrab Khan's 
co-operation was required both for permission to pass through his 
territories and for supplies and transport. Alexander Burncs had been 
supposed to arrange matters in advance with the Khan, but he had 
been fully occupied with Khairpur and his deputy. Robert Leech, to 
whom he had delegated the task, had fallen ill. As a result very little had 
been done by the time the Army of the Indus was ready to continue its 
march westwards. This situation led to some confusion and a 
significant change of plan. 

Under the original plan the forces from Bengal were to march in two 
sections from Firuzpur. First went the levies raised by Shuja, accom¬ 
panied by D’Arcy Todd as Acting Political Agent with Shuja until 
Macnaghten could assume his new post. Shuja's forces were to continue 
recruiting as they marched. Behind the levies came the Company’s own 
Bengal forces under General Willoughby Cotton (1783-1860). At 
Shikarpur these two forces were to wait to be joined by the Bombay 
contingent under the command of General Sir John Keane (1781 — 
1844), the Commander-in-Chief at Bombay. Keane was then to 
assume over-all command of all the military forces. The Commander- 
in-Chief of Bengal, Sir Henry Fane, had decided not to lead the force 
after it became plain that it would not encounter a foreign invading 
force. Political control of the expedition was vested in Macnaghten. 
It was impressed upon Keane and Macnaghten that the Company 
forces were present in an essentially supporting role only and that it 
was of the greatest political importance that Shah Shuja, together 
with his own forces, should occupy a prominent position in the van of 
the expedition. 

The original plan was disrupted by the shortage of supplies, and by 
military particularism. Colton, who was not anxious to wait to come 
under Keane’s orders and lose his own independent command, ignored 
Shuja's troops, took whatever supplies and carriage were available at 
Shikarpur, and pushed on westwards without waiting for Keane, who, 
not surprisingly, protested violently when he arrived at Shikarpur. 
Some time elapsed before Keane was able to assemble sufficient sup¬ 
plies and carriage for his own troops and even so he was obliged to 
advance over territory swept clean by the hungry Bengal troops and 
their still more famished camp-followers. For Shuja’s levies Keane 
cared no more than did Cotton. Dismissing them as a rabble, he left 
them behind at Shikarpur. 

Against this background of supply problems, negotiations with 
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Kalal were conducted in an atmosphere of strain. The British were 
anxious about provisions and the plundering raids by tribes: Mihrab 
Khan feared for his own position, trapped as he was between the 
menace of the British and of Shuja if he did not co-operate with them, 
and the possible vengeance of the Sirdars of Qandahar if he did. In 
return for his assistance he wanted substantial payment and guaran¬ 
tees. 

Maenaghten first tried a mixture of conciliation and threats. In 1834 
Mihrab Khan had assisted Shuja and it was assumed that he would be 
willing to do so again. But in case he was reluctant to do so Maenaghten 
had a second string to his bow. In Shuja's camp was a claimant to the 
throne of Kalal, one Shah Nawaz Khan. In the hope of inducing a 
favourable attitude in Mihrab Maenaghten mentioned this fact in a 
letter to the Khan, adding, ‘a hint to the wise is sufficient.’ I,K But it 
seemed it was not. for supplies did not appear and the plundering 
continued. Lacking troops with which to coerce the Khan, Macnagh- 
trn offered an annual subsidy of £10.000, in return for supplies, trans¬ 
port, and Mihrab's recognition of Shuja’s suzerainty. Although 
Bumes. who was sent to negotiate the treaty, raised the offer to £15,000, 
he had no success. Mihrab wanted to remain independent and was not 
satisfied with Burues's assurance that he would remain independent in 
practice. So. although he agreed to come to do homage to Shuja, he 
never appeared and matters went on as before . 1 ** 

Maenaghten now proposed a drastic solution to the problem of 
Kalat. During Bumrs's absence at Kalat in March 1839 Maenaghten 
had decided that Mihrab was deliberately opposing the expedition. 
The plundering, the absence of supplies, and the production of certain 
letters purporting to he written by Mihrab Khan to his local agent, and 
giving instructions to oppose the British, all combined to leave no 
doubt in the Envoy's mind. Accordingly, both for revenge and to ensure 
sale communications in the future. Maenaghten proposed that the 
three Kalati provinces which lay along the line of communications, 
namely Kacchi, Shal, and Mas tang, should be annexed to Afghanis¬ 
tan. 1 " 1 Until this deed could be carried out he established dcfacto control 
over the line through three British agents appointed in April 1839. 
These were Lieutenant Eastwick in Shikarpur, Lieutenant Loveday in 
the Bolan. and Lieutenant Bean in Quetta. All were instructed to act 
without reference to Mihrab Khan. 

The final settlement with Kalat was postponed until the Afghan 
expedition had been completed. But it is clear that the plan carried out 
at the end of 1839 was one which had been evolved earlier in the year.” 
In the meantime Bean and Loveday won over certain Kalati chiefs with 
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bribes. The actual reduction of Kalat was carried out by the Bombay 
contingent on its return from Afghanistan under the command of 
General Thomas Willshire (1789-1862). Kalat was taken by storm on 
13 November and Mihrab Khan, like Tipu Sultan of Mysore, was 
killed in defence of his capital. In his place Shah Nawaz Khan was 
installed as ruler. A treaty was formed with him which gave Britain 
control over his foreign relations, and over communications and certain 
commercial concessions. In return Nawaz was given £5.000 and the 
promise of‘political support' to assert his authority over his diminished 
possessions. Lovrday was assigned to Kalat as Political Agent. 92 The 
coveted provinces on the line of communications were nominally 
annexed to Afghanistan, although in practicr they remained under 
British control, exercised through Bell at Shikarpur and Bean at 
Quetta. 

British interest in Kalat derived only from communication needs. 
Macnaghlen did add, as an extra argument for his policy, that the 
revenues from the annexed provinces would greatly benefit Shuja, but 
in fact the Afghan ruler never saw a penny of them. 93 Once control over 
the line of communications between Shikarpur and Quetta had been 
secured it apparently mattered little who ruled in Kalat itself. British 
indifference to the future of the state was well illustrated by the sight 
which greeted Nawaz when he entered his new palace. Since it had 
been taken by storm, its former contents had become the legitimate 
spoils of war and were sold and the proceeds distributed among the 
troops. In consequence the palace was completely empty, except for a 
little furniture and ‘a vast number of largr cooking utensils' which Bran 
had thoughtfully purchased from the prizr agent for hvr thousand 
rupees so as the disguise the bareness of the walls. Shah Nawaz, 
reported Bean, ‘seems to appreciate this attention and seems full of 
gratitude to our Government’.* 4 Apparently he later melted the pots 
down to provide a new copper coinage.” 

Kalat had been disposed of too hastily. There was no good evidence 
against Mihrab. As far as the absence of supplies was concerned, it was 
impossible that a poor country like Kalat, made poorer by the blight 
which had destroyed the last year’s harvest, could have fed almost a 
hundred thousand men and their animals.** Nor could Mihrab really 
be blamed for the activities of the plundering tribes over whom he had 
little or no control, as Macnaghten admitted.* 7 Mihrab's agent 
reported: *1 particularly enjoined the Belochie tribes to refrain from 
thieving and plundering the Feringhees, but it was just like telling a 
mad man “take care and do not bum the Place” and he replies “thank 
you, you have well reminded me” and fires at once.’** Certainly the 
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British had no more luck with the Baluchis after they won control of the 
province. The most damning evidence against Mihrab was the 
incriminating letters given to Macnaghtrn by Mihrab’s agent, 
Muhammad Husayn, who professed to be wholly pro-British and made 
his own private agreement with Macnaghten. 99 Butin fact Muhammad 
Husayn completely mistrusted the British and, after the fall of Kalat, 
letters were discovered which proved that he had throughout been 
writing to Mihrab feeding him with reports of British hostility. 100 
Therefore even if the Mihrab letters werr genuine they were written 
under exculpatory circumstances. 

The speed with which Macnaghten reached his decision on 
Mihrab's guilt, his failure to investigate further, and the rapidity with 
whirh he proclaimed his solution to the problem of Kalat suggests three 
possibilities. The first, by no means impossible, is that worry and 
inexperience relaxed his judgement in April ifljjq. The second is sug¬ 
gested by Colvin, who described the whole affair as a striking moral 
lesson to all; 1 '" Macnaghten may have wished to demonstrate the long 
arm of British vengeance so as to intimidate other would-be laggards. 
The first possibility, however, is weakened by the confirmation of the 
decision in November itfyq and the second by the long delay between 
contemplation and execution. I incline to believe that Macnaghten was 
mainly influenced by a third possible motive; the desire to take the 
opportunity to achieve a permanent settlement of a strategic problem 
by assuming control over one of the two main entry routes into India. 
This would be consistent with his original defensive system and the 
Kalat policy was certainly entirely of his devising. Auckland did not 
want to annex the three provinces to Afghanistan but, having no 
information apart from that sent to him. fell obliged to leave discretion 
to Macnaghten. 1b: 

In retrospect it is dear that Macnaghten acted too hastily. Unlike 
the situation in relation to Sind and Bahawalpur. Britain had had no 
previous dealings with Kalat and little information concerning the 
country had been assembled. In particular, Macnaghten did not know 
how dial Karrhi was to the balance of the Kalati state, Without it 
Kalat was not viable and so inevitably Britain was committed to its 
maintenance, Ross Bell discovered the truth too late to prevent Will- 
shire's assault. 

Maenaghten's error over Kalat was an important factor in modify¬ 
ing Auckland's new system of strategic defence. Auckland had 
intended that the new system, based upon Afghanistan, should provide 
permanent security for India: he had certainly not intended that a 
permanent British military presence beyond the Indus should be 
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required to maintain it. It had always been envisaged that direct 
involvement of British forces would be confined to establishing Shuja in 
a consolidated Afghan state under British influence. Thereafter the 
troops were to be withdrawn. Hobhouse also adhered to this view and 
warned Auckland specifically about the dangers of involvement in 
Kalat. ‘We would wish to leave no causes of future irritation behind us 
at the time our troops shall have evacuated Afghanistan’, he stated. 1,14 
But the reorganization of Kalat was the first step towards permanent 
British intervention beyond the Indus. 

The institution of British influence in Afghanistan itself was (he 
central feature of the new system. The mechanics of the operation were 
simple. The Army of the Indus, finally united in the early pari of April 
1839 at Quetta, and immediately set out for Qandahar, which was 
taken without resistance on 25 April. After remaining two months at 
Qandahar the final march on Kabul was resumed on 27 June. Ghazni 
was taken by storm on 23 July and Shuja restored to Kabul on 7 
August. Except at Ghazni there was little resistance. The Barakzays 
were not liked; several prominent chiefs deserted them. Dost Muham¬ 
mad's forces were divided by a threat from Kunduz in the north and 
from Wade and the Sikhs in the east. The Amir fled to Turkestan to 
evade capture. 

Shuja made Kabul his capital and Jalalabad his winter capital. The 
choice seemed an obvious one: Kabul had become the capital in the 
latter part of the reign of Timur Shah and remained so under his 
successors. But from Shuja’s point of view there might have been much 
to recommend Qandahar. It had been the original capital of the 
Durrani Empire and Shuja’s main support was still thought to lie 
among the Durrani chiefs of western Afghanistan. From the British 
viewpoint loo Qandahar made much more sense since it offered good 
communications with British-controlled territory through the Bolan 
Pass and avoided that dependence upon the Khaibar-Panjab route 
which the choice of Kabul made inevitable. Qandahar was also nearer 
to Herat and therefore better placrd for defrnce against the attack from 
the west which had been the main British preoccupation. In 1842, and 
again in 1880, Qandahar was to be regarded as the most imporiant 
strategic position for Britain in Afghanistan and Kabul was then 
considered to be of much less importance. But in 1839 the experience 
which led to this assessment still had to be bought and the consequ¬ 
ences of the hasty choice of Kabul were not understood. 

Having enthroned Shah Shuja, Auckland had to construct a 
framework for future British relations with that country. The Tripartite 
Treaty of 1838 had been intended only to provide a basis for Shuja’s 
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restoration and it was always contemplated that a Fresh treaty would 
govern the subsequent intercourse of Britain and Afghanistan. 
Although Auckland intended to withdraw Company troops immedi¬ 
ately. he wished lirst to implant the seeds of permanent control. His 
original plan was outlined in his first instructions to Macnaghten dated 
8 December 1838. At that time Macnaghten was advised to obtain from 
Shuja, before his formal installation as ruler in Kabul, an agreement 
which would provide for a British Resident; the maintenance of a 
disciplined force in the service of the Shah; the exclusion from the 
Shah’s service (without British permission) of all Europeans other than 
Britons; and a system of moderate commercial duties. Of these provi¬ 
sions the most significant was that which related to the disciplined 
force, known as the Contingent. It was to be formed originally from the 
Hindustani levies recruited in India in 1838. As sixin as they became 
available Afghans wrre to replace the Hindustanis. The officers, how¬ 
ever, would remain British. The force was to be cantoned separately 
from the Shah's other troops and would be used primarily for external 
defence and not lor internal constabulary duties. It was to be entirely 
under the control of the British Resident, who, by virtue ofhis control of 
the only really effective military force, would become the dominant 
figure in Afghanistan. Although the Resident would not interfere 
directly in the internal administration of Afghanistan, he should per¬ 
suade the Shah to reform any institution which was not conducive to 
the proper execution of British policy, that is. which did not contribute 
to the maintenance of peace and the freedom and independence of 
commerce.'"' The sweeping possibilities of this last instruction can be 
grasped immediately. 

In London, ministers who paid little attention to the progress of 
events in India, wrrr yet quick to grasp the far-rcaching control which 
was adumbrated in Auckland's instructions. Several of them pencilled 
comments on it. Hobhouse remarked justly ‘This is perpetual inter¬ 
ference and control.’ Palmerston, characteristically, thought it ‘highly 
necessary and proper*. Just as characteristically, Howick announced 
his violent opposition. He rightly believed that the instructions 
implied that Afghanistan would become a British dependency and 
stated: 4 1 can only express my entire disapprobation of this policy.’ 
Melbourne put it most succindy of all: ‘Mr Macnaghten is King of 
Afghanistan.’ The concern expressed had its effect upon British 
policy. Hobhouse warned Auckland to be cautious over the quesdon 
of the Resident’s control of the Contingent and not to conclude a 
Definitive Treaty without approval from England. ‘People at home’, 
he wrote. 
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would look upon such an engagement as indicating an intention to extend our 
actual military control over parts of Central Asia, and would be alarmed lest 
some scheme of indefinite aggrandizement should result from your present 
enterprise. 1 happen to know that these fears have already arisen in quarters 
where you would least expect to find them and that even I/ird Wellesley and 
the Duke [of Wellington] himself are not altogether tree from them . 1 " 1 ' 

In the official dispatch which accompanied this private letter Auckland 
was told bluntly ‘we would never sanction any arrangement having for 
its object territorial acquisitions in Central Asia.'"’ 7 This caution was 
partly inspired by the Parliamentary vulnerability of ministers during 
the first part of 1839 and evidently did not truly represent Hobhouse's 
own views, both as expressed before and after these months. Yet the 
warning from England was in time to have some effect upon Auckland’s 
formal arrangements for control over Afghanistan. 

Macnaghtrn negotiated a treaty with Shuja on the lines of his 
original instructions and the Shah signed it at Qandahar on 7 May. 
The only minor change was that while accepting British control over 
the Contingent, the Shah asked that its pay should appear to come from 
him. Even at this early date it was becoming clear that it would be some 
time before he would be able to meet the cost of the force out of his own 
revenues. 1 "® After some correspondence between Maenaghtcn and the 
Indian Government concerning particular clauses, namely those con¬ 
cerned with the exclusion of foreigners and the Sind contribution, an 
agreed revised version was sent to Macnaghten on 12 September 
i839. llw This version was ratified by Shuja and returned by Macnagh¬ 
ten on 1 October and finally ratified by Auckland on 24 October."" 
Comparing the final treaty with Macnaghten’s original draft, the 
influence of the Cabinet’s intervention is immediately apparent. The 
final treaty was short and simple and went into very few details of the 
arrangements between the two states. It seems clear that, after receiv¬ 
ing Hobhouse's warning, Auckland had decided to eliminate the for¬ 
mal statement of the bases of British influence in Afghanistan. But the 
fact that that influence was no longer set out in a formal diplomatic 
document made it no less real and profound. 

In the event Auckland was not obliged to rely upon the Contingent 
for influence, because he was forced to retain Company troops in 
Afghanistan, at least during the winter of 1839 to 1840. Three new 
pieces of evidence brought him to this unwelcome decision. First, it was 
clear that Shuja lacked the money to stand on his own and that Britain 
would have to subsidize him in any case. The revenues of Kabul and 
Qandahar had been grossly overestimated and it was apparent that 
Shuja was unable to pay even his own administrative expenses let alone 
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mert the charges of the Contingent. Second, it was now obvious that 
Shuja possessed no reliable military forces. The Contingent was undis¬ 
ciplined and he could scarcely rely on the Barakzay forces, although 
most of these troops now entered his service. Third, it was undeniable 
that Shuja himself lacked popular support in Afghanistan. 

The revelation of Shuja’s unpopularity was a major blow to Auck¬ 
land. Had he not been satisfied on this point he would not have agreed 
to the expedition, and throughout he had urged that Shuja should not 
be allowed to appear as a British puppet: ‘It is not only his (Shuja’s) own 
success An/ the rhanu ter of our whole policy which is involved in his finding a 
willing rreeption from the Afghans.’ 111 Now evidence was steadily 
accumulating that Shuja was received, if not unwillingly, at all events 
without any enthusiasm. The hearty reception which he had won in 
Qandahar was not repeated in Kabul. Macnaghten was virtually alone 
in his steadfast claim that Shuja was popular. Despite Auckland's 
admonitions, Keane and the other British commanders treated Shuja 
with contempt. The Afghan chiefs held themselves aloof: the Ghilzays 
were rebuffed and the Durranis of western Afghanistan, whose support 
had been expected, were alienated by the decision to retain the Barak¬ 
zay bureaucrats at Qandahar. The powerful adventurer, Haji Khan 
Kakar, was bought over, then promptly alienated, arrested, and sent to 
imprisonment in India. This last act inspired considerable fear among 
other chiefs. The ordinary tribesmen, cultivators, and artisans were 
alienated by the casual plundering committed by the troops and camp- 
followers and by the inflated prices caused by the demands of the army. 
In Turkrstan and Iran the refugee Barakzay rulers constituted a poten¬ 
tial rallying-point for the disaffected. In the light of all this Auckland 
dared not withdraw his forces and in June he agreed to the recommen¬ 
dation which Macnaghten had made as early as May. 1 ' 2 

Despite this significant modification of his plans, Auckland was well 
content w ith the results of his revolution in strategic policy. When he 
had reluctantly abandoned the policy of commercial penetration he 
had taken a leap in the dark. It appeared to have succeeded. British 
influence was paramount in Bahawalpur, Sind, Kalat, and Afghanis¬ 
tan, while the Sikhs were chained in a new alliance. The danger from 
the west had disappeared. Russia had repudiated her agents, and the 
mysterious internal menaces had dispersed. Although the prosecution 
of his plans had involved a greater commitment than he had intended 
and although the financial burden would clearly continue for longer 
than he had hoped, he yet thought that he could see his way ahead 
towards a stable security system. The Afghan people would be won 
over to Shuja: the Contingent would replace the Company’s troops and 
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eventually would emerge as a national Afghan force; British influence 
would become confirmed through the activities of the Resident and his 
assistants, and would work to direct Afghanistan along the path of 
internal reconstruction and away from that of foreign conquest; and, in 
the process, beneficent conditions would be created in which commerce 
could flourish." 3 

Auckland had not forgotten the old policy of political influence 
through commercial penetration of the Indus. He had simply stood it 
on its head. He now hoped for commercial benefits to compensate for 
the losses incurred through political penetration. But as before, the 
object was political influence. Commerce, which had formerly been the 
oil to lubricate the political track, had now become the sugar to coat 
the expensive political pill. A letter from Colvin makes this point clear. 
The Indian Government sent out a circular to all Political Agents along 
the Indus asking for information about the siting of commercial fairs so 
as to promote trade with Central Asia. In a letter to Bell, Colvin 
revealed that the object was to win wider support in England for the 
new policy by demonstrating its supposed commercial advantages." 4 
In subsequent years Auckland was to produce statistics to drive home 
his argument that trade was increasing as a consequence of his policy. 
A closer scrutiny of the evidence suggests that his claims were exagger¬ 
ated. But it matters little. The new system of Indian defence was to be 
judged by Us political and strategic merits and not by its commercial 
by-products. 
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Thr qunuion is 'who is lo hr the master of Central Asia?' 

Melbourne to Spring Rier. j<i Oct. 1838. 

The advantage of a direct operation in Afghanistan is. 
that there we go at oner to our point, every blow there 
struck, trlls; Kvery advantage gained, is one which we 
mean permanently to keep: There nv are strong and Rus¬ 
sia and Persia are wrak: we commit no body to arms with 
the intrntion oi afterwards abandoning them, and in short 
we are throwing up works not to srrvr as a Diversion but 
to become the permanent Defenrrs of our frontier. 

Palmerston. Memorandum. a<i Aug. 1838. 

All thr vital decisions regarding thr shape of the new British strategy in 
Central Asia were taken in India. This was because they were mu’ taken 
in London. Throughout 1838 Auckland and McNeill sought urgently 
for instructions from the Cabinet. But by the time instructions came the 
die was cast and Auckland was already committed to intervention in 
Afghanistan. In the event ministers in London came to a similar 
decision — that is in favour of action in Afghanistan rather than in Iran, 
the Baltic, or the Black Sea, or in support of no action at all. Neverthe¬ 
less, the delay had had an important effect on the formation of policy, 
just as the circumstances of the ultimate decision influenced its subse¬ 
quent development. Thesubjcct of this chapter, therefore, is the reasons 
for the delay and for the decision, their implications and consequences. 

The main initiative in London came from Palmerston. Apart from 
the factors of his personality and position, others had to wait upon him 
because, as Foreign Secretary, he controlled policy towards Iran and it 
was through Iran that the threat to Indian security had emerged. For a 
long time Palmerston saw no reason for precipitate action in Iran. He 
was not so fearful of Russia as has sometimes been supposed; Russia 
could always be stopped by exposing her aims and by strengthening the 
national will to do whatever was necessary to oppose her. Too aggres¬ 
sive a policy in Iran might be dangerous because it might bring on a 
needless confrontation with Russia before British opinion was ready to 
support Palmerston. This caution helps to account for the modest offers 
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which Palmerston permitted McNeill to bear to Iran in 1836. Palmers¬ 
ton’s confidence that he had chosen the right path was reinforced by the 
optimism of McNeill’s early reports from Iran and by the news of the 
Shah’s withdrawal from Khurasan in 1836.’ 

The position began to change at the end of 1837. McNeill then 
became convinced that stronger action was necessary and sent his 
assistant Justin Sheil, to London to explain the position. Bui even then 
there was no great feeling of urgency. McNeill gave as an additional 
reason for sending Sheil to London that he was himself proposing to 
take sick-leave the following summer and he wished firs! to ensure that 
Sheil had Palmerston’s confidence. 2 McNeill also was still not con¬ 
cerned so much for Herat as for Iran itself in the likely event of the 
Shah’s failure. Nevertheless, in the early part of 1838 the question was 
fairly posed to Palmerston—what should he do to withdraw the Shah 
from Herat? 

Sheil, supported by Hobhouse, wanted an expedition to the Gulf. 1 
Palmerston refused and gave a number of reasons. First, he wanted to 
see what happened at Herat before he decided what to do. In view of 
McNeill’s advice that Herat was unlikely to fall this was not unreason¬ 
able, although it is apparent that ministers had accepted that the fall of 
Herat was quite possible and that the Shah would then march on into 
Afghanistan. Palmerston’s other reasons, however, are more interest¬ 
ing. One was financial; action in the Gulf would be expensive. Another 
was political; such an expedition might provoke Russian intervention, 
leading either to a partition of Iran in which Russia would take the 
north and Britain the south (for which region Palmerston said Britain 
had no use) or to the establishment of a Russian protectorate over the 
whole of Iran. The last reason was plainly strategic; to oppose Russia in 
Iran was bad policy ‘since the weak part of our blade would be pressed 
by the strong part of hers’. 4 

The implication of Palmerston’s refusal to take action in Iran was 
that Auckland might have to do something in India. Hobhouse, who 
throughout 1838 was much more disposed towards vigorous action 
than Palmerston, made this clear to Auckland. Britain had done either 
too much or too little in Iran, he wrote, and British prestige was now 
involved. If Herat should fall Iran could not be permitted to take 
Qandahar. Auckland would have to take action to prevent this happen¬ 
ing and Hobhouse suggested, apart from an expedition to the Gulf, a 
system of alliances (similar to that of Minto in 1808 to 1809) to contain 
Iran. 5 

Discussions in London continued for three months before a decision 
was reached. During this time the pressure for action mounted. The 
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was through Iran that the threat to Indian security had emerged. Fora 
long time Palmerston saw no reason for precipitate action in Iran. He 
was not so fearful of Russia as has sometimes been supposed; Russia 
could always be stopped by exposing her aims and by strengthening the 
national will to do whatever was necessary to oppose her. Too aggres¬ 
sive a policy in Iran might be dangerous because it might bring on a 
needless confrontation with Russia before British opinion was ready to 
support Palmerston. This caution helps to account for the modest offers 
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agents abroad; with one splendid exception—namely yourself. I conclude 
however that you arc not quite comfortable; nor, to say the truth, are we on this 
head. 12 

Only the last sentence of this letter would seem to relied something of 
Hobhouse’s real views. The official dispatch, which was substantially 
modified at Palmerston* request, and most of the private letter follow 
exactly the views of Palmerston which were expressed in his letters to 
Hobhouse. 13 

Ministerial euphoria was rudely dispelled on 20 May when news was 
received that the Shah had not given way and that McNeill had 
actually asked Auckland to send an expedition to the Gulf. In fact 
Palmerston had been shaken shortly before by information sent by 
Consul Yeames at Odessa confirming reports that Russia was planning 
an expedition to Khiva and Bukhara. Following this nrws from 
Yeames, on ill May, Palmerston had sent McNeill new instructions 
permitting him to use slightly stronger language towards the Shah, 
allowing him to send an agent to Bukhara, and ordering him, for the 
first time, to insist upon the deletion of the ninth article when he 
discussed the revision of the Tehran Treaty, and to refuse to continue 
discussions on the subject if the Shah refused. 14 The latest information 
also increased the pressure from Sheil and Hobhouse for action. Pal¬ 
merston himself made vigorous noises; ‘I certainly think that we ought 
to take our stand on this matter and tell the Shah that we shall consider 
him as in Hostility against us, unless he evacuates Aflghanistan 
whether Hrrat be taken or not*, he wrote to Hobhouse, after receiving 
the news on 20 May. 15 At that time hr seems to have thought that he 
had the support of Melbourne for the action hr proposed, but this belief 
may have been erroneous, for the following day he wrote to Hobhouse 
again, enclosing a letter from Melbourne and contemplating that it 
would be necessary to hold a Cabinet meeting to discuss the matter. 1 * It 
seems reasonable to suppose that Melbourne foresaw disagreement 
among ministers over Palmerston's prospective declaration of war on 
Iran and it is clear from what ensued that Palmerston was persuaded to 
moderate his language to Iran, rather than try to force the Cabinet to 
reach a decision. At 8.0 p.m. on the evening of 21 May Palmerston 
wrote again to Hobhouse enclosing a draft dispatch to McNeill and 
asking for Hobhouse’s agreement, before the dispatch was sent to 
Melbourne for final approval. Hobhouse grudgingly accepted the draft 
with the proviso that it must be followed by an order to Auckland to act 
on it. 17 The upshot was that Palmerston refused to threaten the Shah 
with war until McNeill’s official dispatches had been received. In his 
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dispatch of the 21 May he went no further than to allow McNeill to 
inform the Shah that, whether Herat had (alien or not, if he persisted in 
attacking Afghanistan Britain would declare the alliance at an end and 
take whatever steps were appropriate. If the Shah refused to withdraw 
from Herat, McNeill should retire from the Shah's camp. 1 * 

In the event Palmerslon's dispatch of 21 May did produce a breach 
with Iran. As shown in chapter 4, McNeill had been stretching and 
anticipating instructions ever since March 1838 and retired from the 
Shah’s camp on 3 June. When he received Palmerston's dispatch of 21 
May McNeill sent his Military Secretary, Lieutenant-Colonel Stod- 
dart, back to the Shah’s camp with a note demanding the Shah's 
withdrawal. The Shah asked if this meant war if he refused and 
Stoddart, a simple soldier with little regard for those fine distinctions of 
diplomatic language which had so troubled both Palmerston and 
McNeill, immediately went beyond his careful instructions and ans¬ 
wered, yes. 1 " 

But this is looking ahead, and in the meantime Palmerston con¬ 
tinued to shrink from the decisive action which he had unwittingly 
unleashed. Hr speculated about war with Iran and about action in the 
Gulf, but did nothing/" It had been his intention, following Hob- 
house’s demand, to send Auckland, within two weeks of his new 
instructions to McNeill, guidance about what action he should take if 
the Shah did not withdraw from Herat, but all that was sent was a 
general injunction to support McNeill and to protect Afghanistan from 
Iranian encroachment/ 1 An attack ofgout which incapacitated him for 
ten days at this time may have contributed to his inaction. Lack of time, 
lack of understanding, lack of confidence in the support of his col¬ 
leagues. and lack ofinformation all contributed to a problem now made 
more complex by developments within the Ottoman Empire. 

It is impossible to understand Palmerston’s policy in Iran during 
1838 without referring to the important changes in the Near Eastern 
situation at the same time. The reports of Muhammad Alt’s intention 
to declare his independence of the Porte, which arrived in London at 
the end of May and the beginning ofjune seemed to presage the onset of 
the dissolution of the Ottoman Empire. With its repercussions on the 
European balance of power and its threat of a European war, this was 
an event of infinitely greater consequence to British interests than the 
simultaneous happenings in Iran. It is plain that apprehension of the 
passible consequences of the inter-relationship of action in Iran and 
action in the Ottoman Empire was a factor in determining British 
policy in Iran. Action in Iran might lead to difficulties with Russia, 
which in tum would make more difficult successful combined action 
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against Egypt. Also it seemed possible that moves against the Shah 
could be linked with those against Muhammad Ali. 

The significance of this line of thought can be seen in Hobho use's 
attitude towards an expedition to the Gulf. In a letter to Auckland 
dated 9 June 1838 Hobhouse suggested that to counteract Muhammad 
Ali’s ambitions for independence, expeditions should be sent to seize 
Kharag and Aden. The occupation of the island of Kharag was seen as 
essentially connected with the prospect of operations against Muham¬ 
mad Ali in Iraq. Only as an afterthought did Hobhouse add that it 
might also assist McNeill in his negotiations at Herat. 22 This is not to 
argue that Hobhouse was primarily interested in combating Muham¬ 
mad Ali in this manner; only that it is significant that he chose to 
present the occupation of Kharag in this light. In fact there is little 
doubt that much older ambitions were also mixed with the decisions of 
1838, which antedated both the Iranian and Muhammad Ali crises. 
Before the eastern crisis blew up, and on thr same day on which he had 
written optimistically to Auckland about the prospects of a settlement 
with Iran, Hobhouse wrote a revealing letter to Sir Robert Grant, the 
Governor of Bombay. In accordance with the traditional Gulf policy of 
the Bombay Government, Grant had suggested taking Kharag. Hob¬ 
house complained that Grant offered no facts to justify occupation of 
the island, but continued ‘1 can only say that 1 shall be very glad to hear 
of any circumstances which could justify such a measure.’ 23 The two 
letters indicate that Hobhouse’s advocacy of an expedition to the Gulf 
as a means of putting pressure on Iran cannot be taken at face value. He 
saw Kharag, the obvious goal of such an expedition, first of all in Indian 
terms, as a possible base in the Gulf, and only incidentally as a means of 
pressure either on Egypt or on Iran. When this evidence is placed with 
his simultaneous powerful support of the Euphrates expedition in Iraq 
and his desire for a stronger frontier in India, it is clear that, for 
Hobhouse, the early summer of 1838 was a time when international 
events created opportunities which, judiciously exploited, might 
enable him to achieve several separate and more ancient objectives. 

For Palmerston, on the other hand, the international climate was a 
restrictive factor, which made him stand back from decisive action in 
Iran. He was undoubtedly increasingly disturbed by McNeill’s reports. 
According to these, Herat would fall if it were not supported (prefer¬ 
ably by a British force) and this event would be followed by the collapse 
of British influence in Afghanistan. The news of the Russian guarantee 
of the Iranian-Qandahar Treaty also alarmed him. He wrote to Hob¬ 
house on 18 June: ‘it seems to me that we ought now to strike.’ 24 But 
where and when he did not say. All he did was to express his confidence 
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in McNeill and trust that Auckland and McNeill had made joint 
arrangements for future policy. 25 No official instructions were sent to 
Auckland about what he should do. although Hobhouse wrote pri¬ 
vately, urging the Governor-General to save Herat. Hobhouse sug¬ 
gested either an expedition to the Gulf or that Auckland should encour¬ 
age the Afghans to attack the Iranian army at Herat. He wrote ‘I think 
1 can promise you that you will be supported to the utmost in what 
decisive measures you may think fit to adopt for this object.’ 2 '’ But this 
was no real substitute for dear instructions approved by the Foreign 
Secretary. 

Not until July 1838 did Palmerston finally decide to break the Treaty 
of Tehran. Even then, although he announced his intention to Hob¬ 
house on 18 July, official instructions were not sent to McNeill until 27 
July. In the intervening period the direct reference to declaring the 
treaty at ail end was removed; instead McNeill was to inform the Shah 
that, since Iran was subvening the spirit of the treaty. Britain would act 
without reference to it. 21 Hobhouse wrote to Auckland about this 
decision on 4 August, pointing out that, assuming McNeill did make 
such a declaration. Auckland would now be free to offer the Afghan 
stales whatever aid he chose. Combined with the expedition to Kharag, 
which Hobhouse approved, Hobhouse hoped that such aid would put 
an end to the threat from Iran. If it failed to do so and the Shah look 
Herat and continued his advance into India, direct British military 
operations would be necessary . Hobhouse continued: ‘The war once 
lighted up in Central Asia, both you and ourselves must be in readiness 
fiir a conflict with that mighty Power which has in effect set Persia in 
motion and with which, 1 presume, wr must one day or the other 
contend for domination on the banks of the Indus.’- 8 

It was this possibility of war with Russia which was the ultimate fear 
which had held Palmerston back from decisive action. Now it seemed 
that control of events was slipping from him as it became clear that 
McNeill and Auckland were beginning to take their own initiatives. 
The Kharag expedition, which pleased Hobhouse. Palmerston found 
especially worrying. On 10 August he set out the issues in an illuminat¬ 
ing letter to McNeill. The Kharag expedition he thought would prob¬ 
ably he insufficient to persuade the Shah to abandon the siege of Herat: 

and we shall probably be obliged to make war against Persia in Affghanistan by 
marching an army in conjunction with Runjeet Singh to re-establish the 
Aflghan Monarchy, and todrivc the Prrsians out ofHerat and Ghourian. This 
would 1 think be the best policy; and Runjeet Singh might be rewarded by- 
Peshawar and C-ashmeer. But we must not let the Russians wound us deeply 
by using the Persian Hand and weapon to strike the blow. Russia will go as far 
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as she can without war with England; but her system of aggrandisement is 
founded on the principle of encroachment and not of war with equal or 
superior Powers and whenever she finds such a war likely to be the result of 
further encroachment, she will stop for the moment, and wait for a more 
favourable opportunity. On the other hand the English Govt, cannot make 
war without the support of Parliament, and therefore must not run even the 
risk of war without having a case which could be stated to the conviction of the 
House of Commons, because the only chance of Russia pushing matters to 
extremity would arise in the event of her thinking that on the Point at issue 
between her and us, we were so palpably in the wrong as not to be able to 
obtain the sanction of Parliament to our Proceedings. The article abt. the 
Affghans in the Treaty with Persia is a difficulty at first sight, but I think we 
should be justified in declaring the Treaty at an end. and we have certainly a 
right to defend ourselves agst. Parties who pervert the Treaty from its original 
intention of being a Protection for us, and convert it into an instrument of 
attack” 

The inevitability of some action and the fear of the consequences for 
British relations with Russia of action against Iran was steadily driving 
Palmerston towards support for action in Afghanistan. The movement 
of his thought was perceptibly strengthened by the receipt of further 
news from McNeill on 23 August. From this Palmerston learned that 
McNeill had broken off relations with Iran on what appeared to the 
Foreign Secretary to be good grounds, namely that McNeill had mixed 
up the doubtful ground of Herat with the more solid grievances of the 
affair of the messenger, etc. But with this news came less pleasing 
tidings—McNeill’s scathing criticisms of British policy and more espe¬ 
cially his recommendation to Auckland to send a second, larger expedi¬ 
tion against Bushir itself. This last move could drive Iran into the arms 
of'Russia and produce the Iranian Unkiar Skelessi which Palmerston 
feared, but which McNeill was now ready to accept if it were the price 
to be paid for maintaining British prestige. Dreading the confrontation 
with Russia which might ensue, Palmerston now came down firmly in 
favour of action in Afghanistan. He wrote to Hobhouse on 25 August: 

the true measure to take would be to make a great operation in Afghanistan, to 
push on Runjeet Singh, sending an English Corps to act with his army; 10 drive 
the Persians out of Afghanistan and to reorganize that country under one 
chief, and to pay Runjeet by giving him Peshawar and Cashmere. A good 
AfFghan state in connection with British India would make a betier barrier 
than Persia has been because it would be worth more under our control. We 
should have the same kind of geographical pull on such a state that Russia has 
upon Persia. 50 

Thus, apparently independently, Palmerston had in August arrived 
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at a plan very similar to that which Auckland had selected in May. 
Although the possibility that he had received some private advice from 
India cannot be excluded—the repeated suggestion that Ranjit Singh 
should be paid with Peshawar and Kashmir is obviously something 
picked up from some not too well-informed advisor—Palmerston docs 
not seem to have received any direct news of Auckland’s plans at this 
juncture. The last letter received from Auckland had arrived in London 
at the beginning of August and had been written on 3 May. Auckland 
had at that time authorized the Kharag expedition, and, although 
considering the possibility of allowing Ranjit Singh to advance, had 
nevertheless opposed the idea and had refused action at Herat without 
further information. Auckland's minute of 1 2 May, his instructions to 
Macnaghten of if, May, and the account of the subsequent negotiations 
did not reach London until much later. Communications between 
England and India were particularly disturbed during the summer of 
1838. The Red Sea route was closed by the south-west monsoon until 
September and the June mail, sent via the Gulf, was lost in the Syrian 
desert. Fairly conclusive evidence of the absence of any detailed infor¬ 
mation on Auckland's plans is the absence of any reference to the key 
figure of Shah Shuja. So there was a seemingly remarkable coincidence 
of strategic appreciation in London and Simla. But on maturer 
reflection the coincidence does not seem so remarkable after all. Pal- 
merslon'x long hesitancy throughout 1838 proves that he had never 
wauled to lake action in Iran. That an Afghan buffer was the alterna¬ 
tive was a point which had been argued ever since 1830 and even 
before. The correspondence relating to Bumcs’s mission showed that 
the Sikh connection was ineluctable. Palmerston had simply made a 
virtue out of a necessity and moulded it into a plan. Equally, it was 
Palmerston's reluctance to take action in Iran that eventually obliged 
an unwilling Auckland also to turn to the only obvious alternative line 
of action within his control. Inaction is often the most revolutionary 
course. 

By a more conventional coincidence Hobhouse received Palmers¬ 
ton's letter on the same day that he received the first details of Auck¬ 
land’s plans. These were contained in a letter from Grant in Bombay, 
dated 4 June, in which Grant included a summary of a private letter 
dated 19 May which he had just received from Auckland. 31 Hobhouse, 
although he knew that it was too late to do anything about the project, 
had grave reservations about parts of it. He preferred Bumes's plan 
and wished Auckland had acted earlier in support of the Barakzays. He 
had never quite rid himself of the impulses of his radical past and to 1 
Melbourne he wrote sarcastically, that it was comforting to learn that 
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Auckland thought the Barakzays had no right to their possessions, 'but 
it is better not to regard the question with reference to right: or at least, 
not to that sort of right which enters into the consideration of European 
politics.’ 53 Ifa Sadozay had to be chosen. Kamran Shah of Herai would 
have been better; he was the legitimate king and Britain was bound to 
him in justice and good faith. 53 Nor did he like the involvement of the 
Sikhs. In fact he thought Auckland had been far too slow in the past: if 
he had only written to the Shah and warned him to leave Herat alone, 
all this new great plan would have been unnecessary. 54 But some of 
these criticisms were scarcely fair. Auckland could hardly have taken 
the action in Iran which Palmerston had darrd not essay and which 
Hobhouse had feared to recommend. In a sense, by asserting that 
Auckland should have done just this on his own responsibility, Hob- 
house was reasserting the exploded and always bogus Canning theory 
of thr distinction between Britain as a European and as an Asiatic 
power. The history of relations with Iran had shown the fraudulent 
pretensions of that argument. 

In contrast to the reaction of Hobhouse, Palmerston was delighted at 
this confirmation of his own line of thought. He liked the suggestion ofa 
permanent defensive system which was implicit in Auckland’s plan, 
and he liked the emphasis on Afghanistan: 'The advantage of opera¬ 
tions in Afghanistan is, that there we aim directly at the object we 
mean to attain; and, whatever we accomplish there, we can afterwards 
maintain it; and we are not striking a blow in one place in order to 
produce an effect in another.’ 55 Hr had no regrets for the Barakzays or 
concern about Kamran Shah. The only part of Auckland's plan about 
which he had doubts was that which related to the Gulf. He did not 
object to the Kharag expedition, but he was worried by a misleading 
reference in Grant's letter to an intention to occupy Shiraz. Such an 
action, he thought, would be likely to force Iran to seek Russian 
protection. 

By the end of August 1838 the broad outlines of Auckland’s strategy 
were known and approved in London. True, Palmerston was its only 
ardent supporter. Hobhouse had strong reservations, but felt there was 
no alternative to supporting the Indian Government, while Mel¬ 
bourne, who read Grant’s letters, understood little of the matter. Mel¬ 
bourne merely commented that it was childish of Grant to suggest 
further increases in the military forces at Bombay since the resources 
were not available. 56 

Between the end of August and the Cabinet meeting of October 6 to 
7, opinion in London hardened in favour of Auckland's scheme. Pal¬ 
merston continued to argue vigorously in favour of action in Afghanis- 
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tan. There Britain was strong and Russia and Iran weak and there 
could be erected the permanent defences of the frontier. Action in 
southern Iran, on the other hand, was increasingly deplored. Local 
chiefs who were induced to rise in support of Britain must afterwards be 
abandoned to Iran; southern Iran could not he held because, if it were, 
Russia would seize the north and thus threaten both Britain and the 
Ottoman Empire. As before, Palmerston stressed the interconnections 
of Middle Eastern strategy: ‘Persia in the hands of Russia is a double 
edged weapon; it has one cut for India, and another for Turkey; and if 
Persia were completely subservient to Russian policy; Persia would be 
pushed on In attack Turkey, whenever Russia may choose to make war 
upon the Sultan.'” British control of Afghanistan would frustrate this 
possibility because Iran could be held in check by the threat of an 
attack from thr east. Action in Iran could be justified only if Britain 
could find and maintain in power a suitable Shah. But for this Britain 
lacked the means and might be defeated by Russia—‘tho‘ it would be a 
grand thing to succeed in, it would be a hard thing to fail in.”* Thus, for 
Palmerston, the creation of a permanent defensive system for British 
India was only one motive; at least as important were the avoidance of 
European complications and even the positive use «rBritish India as an 
indirect influence on the European balance of power. For his col¬ 
leagues. Melbourne and Lord John Russell. European considerations 
were clearly paramount in the choice of strategy. Both deplored the 
larger Iranian expedition because it might lead to war with Russia, 
Russell adding that the consequence of a defeat in Iran might endanger 
British supremacy in India.” 

Much of this September discussion was based upon a misunder¬ 
standing. From Grant’s letter ministers believed that Auckland had 
taken up McNeill's second suggestion for a large expedition to Bushir. 
In fact. Auckland had adopted only the first proposal of a small 
expedition to Kharag and had rejected the larger expedition to the 
mainland, correctly divining what thr Cabinet’s view would be. Not 
knowing the truth, however, ministers were concerned about the poss¬ 
ible outcome and in the light of this, Hobhouse suggested that Auck¬ 
land should be informed of the opposition to further action in Iran. 
Curiously enough, in view of the gravity of the consequences which 
were generally supposed to rest upon the decision. Palmerston and 
Russell were opposed to sending Auckland instructions on the ground 
that it might fetter his discretion. Palmerston would have informed him 
of the Government’s views, while leaving him full discretion to take his 
own course. 4 " As with the discretion once vested in Ponsonby at Istan¬ 
bul to summon up the fleet, effectively it implied resigning to one man. 
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not a member of the Cabinet, the power to involve Britain in war, and 
iheds an interesting light on the constitutional implications of inade¬ 
quate communications. Hobhouse, at least, found this omission quite 
anachronistic and waxed indignant at what he saw as an abdication of 
responsibility. Only Palmerston, as Foreign Secretary-, he argued, was 
competent to judge the European implications of Auckland’s Gulf 
policy, and if he thought it might lead to war he should say so. 
Otherwise Auckland should be told that the Cabinet supported him in 
everything. Hobhouse himself did not fear war with Russia which, like 
Grey, he thought inevitable. He wrote firmly: 

Had the decision been left entirely to myself. I should have instructed the 
Indian Govt long ago. in a few words, amounting to this.“At all risks, save 
Hnal". The more I rrflect on this subject the more 1 am convinced that if our 
influence is not predominant in the AfTghan state that of Russia must be. The 
Aftghans themselves, and Persia are not worth a thought. We have but one 
formidable rival in Central Asia—that is. Russia . .. and unless we are 
prepared lor that great struggle, we had belter quit the field, and wait for the 
attack, which will assuredly not long be delayed, upon our Indian frontier . 41 

Thus the pattern of Dundas and Grenville, Wynn and Canning was 
repeated with Hobhouse and Palmerston, once more reflecting the 
opposing lugs of Europe and India in Britain's policy. 

Hobhciuse’s shafts went home and a Cabinet was called at Windsor 
during the week-end of b to 7 October. The increasing alarm about the 
prospect of war with Russia made agreement essential. Seven ministers 
were present at Windsor: Melbourne. Palmerston. Lansdowne (Lord 
President or the Council), Tottenham (Lord Chancellor), Glenclg 
(formerly Charles Grant and now Colonial Secretary), Russell (Home 
Secretary), and Hobhouse. Spring Rice, the Chancellor of the Exche¬ 
quer. was unable to be present, as were Minto (First Lord of the 
Admiralty), who would certainly have supported Palmerston and 
Auckland, and Howick (Secretary for War), who would have firmly 
opposed them and later, in correspondence, did so. The main discus¬ 
sions were held late on Saturday night or early on Sunday morning. 
Queen Victoria recorded the account of them given to her by Mel¬ 
bourne on the Sunday: 

‘We've had a long sit of it,’ Lord Melbourne said to me. And he said that they 
had agrerd that Sir J. Hobhouse should write to Lord Auckland, that no 
expedition should be sent into Persia (which they hope and are almost certain 
Lord Auckland has ml done), but to strengthen and protect our Indian 
Possessions on the side of Afghanistan and Cabul: and that Lord Palmerston 
should write a Despatch to P0220 [di Borgo, the Russian Ambassador] 
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strongly remonstrating with Russia; Lord M. said thcsr were the principal 
points of thr conversation; and that they wen' ‘all for strong measures . Asked 
him if Lord John or h, (Ld. Mj should sit next to me at dinner; and he said, 
‘Oh! Lord John) 'which I was very sorry for. though Lord John is an agreeable 
man, l! 

As anticipated, the decision had thus gone in favour of action in 
Afghanistan rather than in Iran. Hobhouse confirmed this; the casual 
cynicism of his final phrase rivalling the delightful comment on the 
importance of the defence of India which is implied in the young 
Queen’s last sentence: 


The general inference from lxnh out instructions bring that the first and best 
mode nf contending with Persian armies and Russian intrigues must be to 
consolidate an opposition to both among the Afghan Chieftains; using the 
Sikhs and the Ameers ot Sinde. perhaps, in the way most advantageous for our 
purp>ses.*' 


Melbourne’s interesting comment that all were for strong measures is 
confirmed by Palmrrston, who wrote to Minlo: ‘I was much pleased & 
surprised to find them all strongly impressed with the necessity of 
making a stand against Russian Encroachments. John Russell and thr 
Chancellor [Cottcnham] were particularly strong upon this subject.’ 44 
Therr was a general feeling, he reported, that it was better to stop 
Russia now rather than later, and this feeling was very good ‘because 
our difficulties hitherto have been to persuade our Colleagues to think 
that there is any danger from Russia'. 

Palmrrston was loo hasty in his assumption that he had at last won 
over his colleagues to his view of policy towards Russia. Opposition to 
the firm line which had been agreed now rapidly developed. Russell, 
who appears to have had something of an aberration at Windsor, soon 
resumed his previous advocacy of a more pacific approach, and blamed 
the troubles in Iran on McNeill’s hot temper. 45 Melbourne himself was 
by no means as confident as he had sounded. He gloomily predicted an 
immense crisis and a crash in Central Asia and was especially worried 
about the small expedition to Kharag. ‘How to get out of it with credit, 
or rather with the least discredit, is now the question.’ 4 ' 1 But the most 
serious attack came from Howick, who would have resigned over the 
issue, but for the fact that he regarded the policy as that of Auckland 
and not of the Cabinet. His arguments were contained in two letters to 
Russell, written in what Palmerston contemptuously described as the 
‘Parson Adams style of politics’. 47 Howick contended that Russia was 
too weak to attack India and that Britain had therefore nothing to gain 
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from intervention in Central Asia; the only importance that Herat 
possessed was what had been given to it by British actions. Britain 
should instead concentrate on providing good government within 
India, thereby winning the loyal support of Indians. British power, 
which was already dangerously over-extended in Asia, should be 
stretched no further. McNeill had led Britain into a false position from 
which she should pull back before she was drawn into war with Russia. 
In a fascinating combination of Whiggish principle and imperial self- 
interest Howick thus linked the attitudes of Burke with those of Met¬ 
calfe and of John Lawrence and set out the elements of a continuing, 
minority view of Empire. The argument which tipped the balance 
against him is no less interesting, for essentially it was the argument of 
the internal frontier, which had been expounded most clearly by Mal¬ 
colm. Neither Russell nor Spring Rice, Howick’s most likely suppor¬ 
ters, feared a direct invasion of India by Russia. They agreed that 
Russia was probably too weak for that course. What they feared was 
that Russian influence, established on the frontiers of India, would 
produce disaffection within the subcontinent. 44 Melbourne agreed: ‘the 
danger, Lord M. said, is that it may convulse the Mahrattas behind.’ 4 * 
If Afghanistan became hostile, the Sikhs and eventually all the states 
within the British frontier would follow suit. Like Russell, it was on this 
ground that Melbourne rejected the arguments of Howick. 5 " In this 
way the arguments of Metcalfe and of Malcolm, which had clashed in 
India, thus also met in the Cabinet and with the same result. In the end, 
for the Cabinet, as for Auckland, it was the internal enemy which 
tipped the balance in favour of a forward external policy. 

Palmerston quickly informed McNeill of the Cabinet’s decision. He 
approved the Kharag expedition as a defensive measure only and not as 
one intended to raise insurrection in southern Iran. British policy 
towards Iran had not changed; it was still wished to strengthen Iran so 
that she might form an independent buffer against Russia. All that was 
required of her was redress in the affair of the messenger and to leave 
Afghanistan alone. There was no intention of deposing the Shah, 
partitioning the country, or of weakening Iran by fomenting distur¬ 
bances in the south. In so far as it tended to produce such results the 
proposed Bushir expedition was bad policy. It was also dangerous 
because of logistical problems and because it made possible Russian 
intervention. If it were not too late, it should be stopped. 51 

Hobhouse's advice to Auckland was delayed, mainly by criticisms 
by Russell, until the Malta packet of 27 October. In it Hobhouse 
condemned the Bushir expedition more frankly, because it might lead 
to war with Russia in Europe. Auckland should instead act to secure in 
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Afghanistan ‘the complete predominance of British influence’ by 
advancing the candidature of Shuja. The Sikhs were to be employed as 
auxiliaries only; they were to be confirmed in the possession of 
Prshawar, Kashmir, and Multan alone and these only if it proved 
impossible to restore the old boundaries of Afghanistan. In this mis¬ 
trust of the Sikhs reappeared Hobhouse's former sympathy for the 
policy of Bumes and it broke out again in the permission given to 
Auckland to make a final effort for agreement with the Barakzays, if the 
Governor-General saw fit to do so.' : 

The dispatch to Auckland had scarcely left his hands when Hobhouse 
was delighted to receive, at last, news from India which set his fears at 
rest; Auckland had rejected further action in Iran. ‘You have relieved 
me from a load of anxiety’, Hobhouse wrote. 57 Now Hobhouse looked 
forward with pleasure to British domination of the Indus and to pre¬ 
dominance in Afghanistan. His only reservations concerned the 
declaration of intent which Auckland had issued on I October 
(Hobhouse was always a man for silence) and the two moral issues of 
the treatment of the Barakzaya and the demands made on the Amirs of 
Sind, which touched his Radical conscience. 54 

One final decision remained to be taken by the Cabinet in October 
1838 although, like the others, it had already been taken by Auckland 
in India. Should the expedition to Afghanistan proceed now that the 
original reason for it—the threat to Herat—had disappeared? News 
that the Shah had raised the siege in September 1838 was first received 
in London on 13 October and confirmed four days later. In the circum¬ 
stances the Cabinet fell they could s< areely order Auckland to go on. 55 
At the same time Palmerston and Hobhouse were looking for a perma¬ 
nent solution. Accordingly, it was decided officially to leave the ques¬ 
tion open, with a vague hint to Auckland that he should continue. 5 ' 1 
Privately, Auckland was urged to goon and even to establish a garrison 
at Herat.' 1 Palmerston already foresaw a possible estrangement bet¬ 
ween Shuja and Kamran and the latter's turning to Iran and Russia for 
support. ‘This seems to me the moment to strike’, he wrote, ‘and to 
make the whole of Afghanistan practically and for military purposes, 
ours.' 5 * 

The discussions and derisions of the British Government in 1838 
present three features or interest. The first is that their chief practical 
importance was negative. Had Palmerston done what was urged at the 
end of 1837 and authorized strong language to the Shah and an 
expedition to the Gulf, the Shah might then have withdrawn from 
Herat and the need for further action could have disappeared. Because 
Palmerston would say neither yes. nor a definite no, to any prospect of 
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action in Iran McNeill received no support and Hobhouse was unable 
to frame instructions for Auckland. McNeill and Auckland were, there¬ 
fore, left to devise their own solutions. McNeill, who lacked instructions 
from Auckland as well, drove on with a more vigorous policy in Iran, 
anticipated his instructions in the language he used, and recommended 
extensive action in the Gulf and support for Herat. Auckland, however, 
refused to be drawn into relatively modest arrangements in Afghanis¬ 
tan, declined to authorize strong remonstrance in Tehran, and consented 
to only minor and belated action in the Gulf. Because he was so cautious 
over Iran and Lahore the Governor-General missed the chance of 
agreement with the Barakzays and eventually found himself committed 
to an extensive plan for the remodelling of Afghanistan, from which he 
could not recede, when eventually the modest efforts made in Iran, 
combined with his own lack of success, persuaded the Shah to with¬ 
draw from Herat. Auckland’s sensitivity concerning the reactions of 
Ranjit Singh is a complex factor which has already been discussed. His 
scruples about Iran, however, were more simple; he was waiting for 
Palmerston to tell him what he could do there. Thus Palmerston’s 
indecision was a major factor in the eventual strategy which was 
chosen. Hobhouse would gladly have sanctioned more vigorous action 
either in Iran or in Afghanistan, but throughout he played only a 
supporting role. Palmerston was the dominant figure. This was not 
simply because, as Foreign Secretary, he was responsible for the con¬ 
duct of relations with Iran, but because his personality and experience 
gave him an authority which Hobhouse never disputed. Palmerston 
and Hobhouse discussed all important dispatches but, while Hobhouse 
often disagreed, he always gave way. This was true even in matters 
relating to Hobhousc’s own departmental responsibilities. One Freu¬ 
dian slip illustrates their relationship perfectly. In 1841 a dispatch 
relating to Afghanistan was received at the India Board. The clerk 
asked if it should be shown to Palmerston. Hobhouse replied: ‘yes, ask 
him if he has any direction to give’, and then crossed out ‘direction’ and 
wrote ‘opinion’ instead. 5 * Hobhouse, the former friend of Byron, was, 
as Melbourne remarked, a man ‘of immense knowledge and acquire¬ 
ments; there’s nothing he don’t know.’ 60 As a Radical he carried weight 
in a Government dependent upon Radical support. But his furtive 
moral scruples, unlike the self-confident arrogance of Palmerston, 
served as a weakness. He was a man too much accustomed to playing 
second fiddle ever to lead an orchestra. His advice, good as it was, never 
commanded followers. It was Palmerston who played the key role in 
the Cabinet. Partly the reason for Palmerston’s delay may be sought in 
his preoccupation with affairs in Europe and the Near East; partly in 
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the lack of information and in the misleading inferences which he drew 
from McNeill's communications; and partly in the limitations of the 
Treaty of Tehran. But more and more as lime went on, the principal 
cause of indecision was the fear of provoking a dash with Russia. The 
Foreign Secretary feared such an eventuality both because of his need 
for Russian co-operation elsewhere, but still more because he feared 
that he would not be supported either by public opinion. Parliament, or 
by his owji colleagues if he provoked a quarrel with Russia over Iran. 
To stand forth and then retreat on such an issue would have led to a loss 
of British influence not only in Iran but throughout the Near East and 
in Europe as well. 

The second notable feature of the discussions concerns the decision 
to intervene in Afghanistan and not in Iran. Slow as he was to evolve it, 
Palmerston’s analysis of the likely consequences of action in Iran had 
much to commend it. It is true that McNeill’s proposals for firm words 
and an expedition to Karag might welt have succeeded, but what if they 
had failed? McNeill’s answer was a still larger expedition to Bushir, 
which was the strategy chosen in i8f,ti. At that later date, in the 
aftermath of the Crimean War there was no fear of Russian interven¬ 
tion, but yet the expedition failed to defeat Iran and Britain launched a 
further landing and liegan a march into the interior. What should be the 
strategic object of such a march was unclear. The occupation of Shiraz, 
Isfahan, or Tehran would increase the hazards without promising any 
definite result. With its minimal government and its strong compart¬ 
mentalized tradition Iran was like an amoeba, which could sacrifice cells 
without impairing its fundamental vitality. This feature of Iranian 
political geography was also a weighty argument against the now antique 
notion of provoking anarchy in southern Iran. Theassumption thatsuch 
action would necessarily weaken and neutralize Iran was based upon an 
essentially Eurocentred view of political organization and scarcely 
applied to Iran with the same force that made such proposals the 
strategic small change of discussions of similar action in Ireland or La 
Vendee. Also, as Palmerston pointed out, the strategy of anarchy was 
self-defeating, for it was Britain’s object to strengthen Iran against 
Russia and not to pave the way for Russian control. And thus thequestion 
returned to the problem of Russia. The great objection to action in Iran 
was that it made a clash with Russia more likely and that such a clash 
could not be localized in Iran but must inevitably have its repercussions 
in Europe. 1 1 was this feature which so worried members of theCabinet. 

The Cabinrt's rejection of action in Iran in 1838 had important 
implications for the development of strategic thinking about the prob¬ 
lems of Indian defence. Ever since the early nineteenth century, when it 
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had been officially enshrined in Jones’s instructions, the policy of 
creating anarchy in southern Iran had existed as a possible fall-back 
policy; an alternative which could be adopted with reasonable pros¬ 
pects of guaranteeing the security of India if the buffer strategy was 
seen to have decayed beyond redemption. Now, on Palmerston’s 
analysis, it had to be excluded from further serious consideration; it was 
a mere chimera, more—a dangerous trap. But logically the rejection of 
the anarchy strategy also dealt a heavy blow at Malcolm’s strategy of 
an independent British power base in the Gulf, for the prospective 
success of that scheme depended upon the creation of a beneficent, 
neutralizing anarchy in the states which bordered the Gulf. The war of 
1856 apparently demonstrated that Malcolm's Gulf strategy could win 
modest success, although it also exposed some ofits weaknesses. It was 
not, however, a fair trial, because of the temporary eclipse of Russia. In 
truth it was only at such times, when Russia was preoccupied else¬ 
where, that Britain could gain strategic freedom in the Gulf, and the 
situation did not recur until 1917. At other times, far from British 
supremacy in the Gulf affording an effective defence against Russia, it 
was the fear of Russia which prevented the achievement of full British 
control of the Gulf. On such constricted terms the Gulf strategy could 
be no real answer to the problems of defending India. If that were true, 
control of Afghanistan was the only alternative to dependence upon 
European diplomacy for the defrnce of India. 

Although the major factor in the rejection of action in Iran was the 
belief that such action could lead nowhere but to an unwanted war with 
Russia, there were also subsidiary motives. Among these was the 
question of finance. Action in Iran, unlike action in Afghanistan, would 
have to be paid for, at least in part, by the British Government. If a 
parsimonious Parliament were presented with the bill, it would scrutin¬ 
ize the policy behind it most carefully. A bill to the East India Com¬ 
pany, on the other hand, for action in Afghanistan, would attract little 
Parliamentary attention. The complaints of the Court of Directors 
could be muzzled and those of the Proprietors ignored. Since there were 
many features of British policy in Iran, including sharp financial 
practice, the disregard of the ninth article, and the embarrassing fears 
and suspicions of Russian conduct, which would not bear close inves¬ 
tigation, it was desirable to keep these matters as close as possible. 

There is a strong negative aspect to the choice of action in Afghanis¬ 
tan. Afghanistan was chosen because it was the only obvious alterna¬ 
tive to Iran once it was decided to rule out the notion of doing nothing at 
all. Palmerston first decided that he did not want to act in Iran and then 
began to look for merits in action in Afghanistan in order to justify his 
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decision. In this way he discovered the virtues of permanence and of 
Afghanistan’s possible use as a check on Iran and the problematic 
ramifications through the Ottoman lands into Europe. What had been 
apis allrr became a cornucopia. But the positive attractions of Afghanis¬ 
tan were always much less compelling than the negative reasons for the 
preference he gave to it; its main attraction was that Herat could be 
preserved without a clash with Russia. 

The third feature of the 1H38 decision worthy of notice is the ambi¬ 
valent motives of those who were party to it. Although the nominal 
problem was to counter a threat to Indian security, all members of the 
Cabinet were strongly affected by other motives in reaching their 
eventual decisions. This applies even to Hobhouse, of all ministers the 
man most concerned with Indian defence. Hobhouse had long advo¬ 
cated the annexation ofSind and the Panjab and his letters to Auckland 
make it clear with what pleasure he greeted the opportunity which the 
crisis offered to assure these older goals. In one revealing letter, dated 5 
December, but never sent possibly owing to objections from other 
ministers, he urged Auckland to secure permanent garrisons on the 
Indus, especially at Bakhar and Alak: 

with garrisons in these two positions and with the armed steamers which will, 
ere long, 1 trust, navigate the river, 1 should regard the Indus as a barrier, 
almost impassable—and this proceeding will pave the way for that which, I 
trust, will be accomplished in my life time, namely the peaceful annexation of 
the Punjab and Sindr to our dominions '" 


Hobhouse was, in fact, already beginning to look beyond these goals to 
the further ex]>ansion of British power in Asia, as a preparation for the 
war with Russia which he saw as inevitable and which his Radical 
sympathies welcomed. In a letter to McNeill he repeated his Indus 
plans and went on: 

Add to this that 1 shall expect to see a Resident with a strong escort ofBritish 
soldiers at Caubul and Candahar—and. above all, at Herat and that to these 
results 1 would also sub join the establishment of friendly and intimate rela¬ 
tions at Khiva and Bokhara, and perhaps the navigation of the Oxus by two or 
three steam boats hoisting the British flag. 

I hope you do not think me crazy in conceiving and silly in confessing that I 
entertain such magnificent projects. The more 1 think on the subject, the more 
1 am convinced that our Russian battle will be fought in Central Asia, and that 
conviction makes me more rejoieed than most men at the triumph of your 
policy in Persia. 


Plainly, for Hobhouse. it was not merely a question of the defence of 
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India nor even of the greater expansion of British dominion in Asia but 
oi the defeat of the major threat to the liberties of Europe. 

For Palmerston the canvas was still wider. Inaction in Iran and 
action in Afghanistan were both closely related to the state of Britain’s 
international relations. In the summer of 1638 there was tension 
with Russia, arising not only from Iran but also from Russian naval 
and commercial policies and from the Near East, where Russia’s threat 
of unilateral action against Muhammad Ali ran counter to Palmers¬ 
ton’s plan for the concerted action by the powers which he carried out 
in 1840. On October 9, immediately after the Windsor Cabinet, Pal¬ 
merston made verbal threats of war to Pozzo arising from the Near 
Eastern situation. 63 In this context vigorous action by Auckland in 
Afghanistan lent strength to Britain everywhere. To Hobhouse he 
wrote, at the end of October, that it 

will do us the utmost good in India, in Europe and at home. We shall utterly 
defeat the Russian schemes in the East and that will tell upon Persia; and 
probably re-establish our influence there and that again will tell on Turkey, 
and give us a good footing there. That will tell again upon all other European 
questions now pending, and upon American ones too. 64 

Action in Afghanistan therefore promised to help to solve a problem 
which had vexed Palmerston ever since 1832, when he had failed to 
carry his colleagues with him in support of action against Muhammad 
Ali. Since then he had stimulated a fear of Russia which could serve to 
strengthen British resolve and to justify a build-up of British strength, 
especially of naval power. There is some reason to suppose that he used 
the 1838 crisis as he used other crises, to force his colleagues into a 
position in which they would be obliged to consent to an increase of 
naval strength. This was accomplished in November 1838. 65 It was not 
that Palmerston himself thought that Russia would fight, but that, as 
Foreign Secretary, he worked best from a position of strength. 

The decisions made, it remained to carry them out. This involved 
dealings with Iran, Russia, and with Parliament, where the decisions 
had eventually to be defended. 

In Iran McNeill had seemingly triumphed. After withdrawing from 
the Shah’s camp at Herat in June 1838 he had begun to make his slow 
way towards the Ottoman frontier. At Shahrud on 10 July he had 
received news of the landing at Kharag and Palmerston’s instructions 
of 21 May. As described above, Stoddart was sent back to Herat, where 
he arrived on 11 August and resolutely cut the Gordian knot. The Shah 
now had the threat of war which he had demanded and he had to 
decide whether to withdraw. His appetite for the siege had previously 
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received* severe set-back on 24 June, when a massivrassau// had been 
launched and repulsed at a cost of 279 killed, including a large number 
of senior officers. and 1.196 wounded. Simonich. who put Herati losses 
at 700 JcilJrd and wounded out of a garrison of 4,000, believed, possibly 
correctly, that the Herati resolve had been still more badly shaken and 
that a renewal of the attack would be successful. But Haji Mirza Aghasi 
had had enough. 66 Thereafter the siege became no more than a block' 
ade and Simonich made his own unsuccessful attempt at mediation. 
Stoddart’s threat therefore fell on fertile ground and on 10 September 
the Shah raised the siege. MeNrill believed he had won and that 
relations with Iran could now return to their former footing. 

McNeill was exquisitely hoist with his own petard. He had been too 
elevcr. To avoid appearing to infringe the ninth article, he had deftly 
buried the Herat question among a host of minor problems. Now the 
minor problems berame the major stumbling-block in the way of the 
resumption of relations with Iran. Bitterly hurt by defeat and deeply 
resentful of the treatment hr had received. Muhammad Shah refused to 
make any further concessions, retained Ghuriyan at the eastern end of 
the Herat valley, and appealed to Russia for help. McNeill was bewil¬ 
dered: 

11 hardly appeared to hr possible that after having yielded in the matter of 
Herat hr would have so obstinately resisted compliance in a matter of so such 
smaller importance | the apology for the ill-treatment of the messenger]. 1 even 
calculated on its l*-ing the goal of Russia to yield on a point on which he was so 
dearly wrong fi>r the purjxisc of enabling him with more cfTcct to urge 
whatever arguments he might have to adduce in support or defence of his 
measures in Afghanistan and in depreciation of ours. 67 


Still seeking an explanation comprehensible in terms of his own values, 
McNeill had already concluded that the Shah must intend to renew his 
attempt on Herat. 6 ' 1 Ill and dispirited, and the object of the personal 
dislike of the Shah and his ministers, McNeill decided to return to 
England. Shell, who had recently returned from England, was left in 
charge of the mission which was now established outside the Iranian 
frontier, at Erzerum in eastern Anatolia. The detachment had already 
been withdrawn. After an attack upon Admiral Maitland at Bushir on 
25 March 1839, the Resident in the Gulf withdrew to Kharag. Just 
when victory had seemed at hand the breach was thus made complete. 
Sheil abandoned hope that Iran could ever become an effective buffer 
and instead advocated weakening its capacity to injure Britain. 69 

The withdrawal of the mission left Palmerston in direct charge of 
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relations with Iran. The Shah now looked to direct negotiations in 
London and to the aid of Russia. For these negotiations he chose as 
envoy Husayn Khan, who had previously been appointed to lead a 
congratulatory mission to Queen Victoria in 1837. Husayn had risen to 
prominence through the patronage of Hart, which had enabled him to 
make a fortune as an army contractor, and had later found favour with 
the Amir-i Nizam. NcNeill had spurned Husayn's effects to attach 
himself to the British mission and he had later accepted Russian 
patronage, although Sheil believed him to be neutral 71 ' Palmerston 
wanted nothing to do with Husayn until Iran had first met the British 
demands, and instructed British Ambassadors along the route to 
inform Husayn of this. Under the impression that the Shah had given 
way, the Istanbul Embassy allowed the Iranian envoy to proceed in 
November 1838, but he was warned in Vienna that he would not be 
received in England. Despite this Husayn went on to Paris and was 
eventually admitted to England as a private citizen. In conversations 
with Palmerston at Stanhope Street on 19 June 1839 he was given 
brusque treatment. As on previous occasions, the Iranian Government 
had hoped that the Foreign Office would repudiate their minister when 
the Iranian case was explained. Palmerston speedily disillusioned 
Husayn, whom he termed ‘an arrant knave’. 71 Husayn was given a 
lecture and a now very lengthy list of British demands which ranged 
from the evacuation of Ghuriyan and the conclusion of a commercial 
agreement down to apologies and compensation for insults and mal¬ 
treatment of British subjects and employees. 

Husayn sought compensation in Paris for his failure in London. 
Apparently on his own initiative he endeavoured to persuade France to 
supplant Britain in Iran. ‘II avait fait les offres les plus seduisantes, 
avait represente son souverain commr porte ardemment a une alliance 
intime avec la France.’ 72 But Soult was uninterested in a political 
alliance and sought only a commercial agreement and information. 
Husayn did extract something more from his French visit, however, 
and returned to Iran accompanied by a latter-day Gardane, in the 
person of General Damas, at the head of an unofficial military mission 
equipped with arms purchased in France on credit. He was followed 
shortly afterwards by a French commercial mission under the Comte 
de Sercey. But the results were disappointing to both sides. The French 
soldiers received neither pay nor rations, and acquired a memorable 
reputation for drunkenness and riotous behaviour: the commercial 
mission returned empty-handed. Sercey found the Iranians barbarous, 
especially when Haji Mirza Aghasi threatened to send his army to 
Calcutta, seize Queen Victoria, and hand her over to the brutalities of 
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his soldiers in a public place. 73 Husayn himself received the.bastinado, 
although whether this was for his failings in diplomacy or in financial 
honesty is unclear. After the flogging the Shah repented and ordered 
that Husayn should be given a robe of honour. Unfortunately none was 
available and the unhappy envoy had to supply it himself. 74 The note of 
farce on which British political relations with Iran faded away is an 
appropriate one in view of the history of their beginnings. Palmerston 
was undisturbed by their passing and was in no hurry to reopen 
contacts. The Afghan position now appeared much more desirable. 

Palmerston had also to readjust relations with Russia. There was 
clear evidence, which could not be overlooked, that Simonich, and his 
assistant, Goutte, had encouraged Muhammad Shah to attack Herat 
and that Vitkevich had made offers to Kabul. The Windsor Cabinet 
decided to demand an explanation and on 25 October Palmerston 
delivered a lengthy note on the subject to P0220. In it he reviewed the 
course of Anglo-Russian relations concerning Iran. Both European 
states had avowed an intention to encourage the Shah to maintain 
internal order and eschew foreign conquest: Simonich’s actions were 
palpably at variance with Russian professions. What was the explana¬ 
tion.' 75 

As it happened, a Russian explanation was already on its way, 
because Pozzo had previously reported Palmerston’s verbal remonstr¬ 
ances. Nesselrode’s dispatc h clearly showed that Russia would not go 
to war over British actions in the Gulf. The Russian Chancellor disav¬ 
owed any designs upon India, claimed that Russia had attempted to 
persuade the Shah not to attack Herat, and defended the Qandahar 
Treaty as merely intended to promote the independence of Afghanis¬ 
tan. He blamed Britain for disturbing the peace of Iran and of Central 
Asia. He reaflirmed the view that British and Russian interests in 
Central Asia were identical; the two slates should limit themselves to 
commercial rivary and avoid political disputes. ‘Enfin, plus que tout le 
restr, respecter I’indcpcndance des pays in termed iaires qui nous separ- 
ent\ 7 ‘’ On the margin of this dispatch Nicholas II wrote ‘excellent’. 77 
This comment, however, was perhaps a tribute to drafting skill rather 
than honesty, for it is clear that Simonich and Vitkevich were held by 
their own Government to have exceeded their instructions. It had been 
decided to replace Simonich in 1837 and after his guarantee of the 
Qandahar Treaty hr was recalled, although he did not leave until his 
successor. Duhamel. arrived in the late summer of 1838. Duhamel 
promptly recalled Vitkevich whorrturned to St. Petersburg on 15 May 
1839, to be told that his Afghan activities were disowned and he was to 
return to Orenburg. On the night of 20 May Vitkevich shot himself. 71 
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Despite its deficiencies, Palmerston was content to accept Nessel¬ 
rode’s explanation. The main point was that Russia was not going to 
intervene. As he wrote to Hobhouse, ‘what we want is to carry our posts 
without a rupture; and as the Russians are disposed to back out it is not 
for us to criticise their gait in so doing.’ 79 After Nesselrode’s official 
reply to his note of 25 October had arrived in December 1838, Palmers¬ 
ton informed Pozzo that it was highly satisfactory and that he would 
consider the matter closed.* 0 

Nesselrode assumed from Palmerston’s acceptance of his explana¬ 
tion that Britain would now be willing to return to the previous situa¬ 
tion, withdraw from Afghanistan, and settle with Iran.* 1 He was soon 
disillusioned. Palmerston was only diplomatically satisfied with Rus¬ 
sia. He had no intention of settling with Iran except on his own terms 
and every intention of establishing a permanent position in Afghanis¬ 
tan. So the Afghan expedition and the occupation of Kharag continued. 
Palmerston and Hobhouse were now in a mood of exultant expansion¬ 
ism which communicated itself to Pozzo, whose judgement was weak- 
nened by ill-health and great personal problems. Pozzo gave the mood 
more weight and permanence than it deserved in his reports to Nessel¬ 
rode. He announced that Britain intended to occupy the entire area 
between the Indus and the Caspian and that McNeill was planning the 
conquest of Iran.* 7 

These much-exaggerated reports took Nesselrode aback. Russian 
prestige was involved in achieving a settlement of the difference bet¬ 
ween Britain and Iran, and, to a lesser extent, between Britain and the 
Barakzays. Although Simonich and Vitkevich had been disowned, a 
residue of moral commitment remained. Nesselrode had himselfprom- 
ised Iran his good offices, later advanced to mediation, in achieving 
agreement with Britain. Now he was in the position ofCastlereagh and 
Canning after 1813. Force was ruled out. Serious consideration had 
been given to the occupation of northern Iran as a counter to the British 
occupation of Kharag, but, apart from the inherent dangers of the 
operation, Russia lacked the necessary forces, which could be made 
available only by weakening her position in relation to the Ottomans.* 3 
Also, it was difficult to see where such an operation could lead, since 
annexation was excluded. Russia faced the same dilemma in the north 
that Britain faced in contemplating action in the south. 

There was no immediate alternative open to Nesselrode but to try 
conciliation. He offered Britain mediation, a return to the 1834 policy of 
co-operation in Iran, and an agreement to maintain the independence 
of the states which intervened between the Russian and British zones of 
influence. The mission of Baron Brunnow to London was part of this 
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policy, which, as Palmerston had anticipated, also extended to other 
problems in Anglo-Russian relations. But Palmerston was unyielding. 
No more than Nesselrode in the past was he prepared to accept the 
mediation of another European power. So, like Castlereagh and Can¬ 
ning earlier, Nesselrode was reduced to urging Iran to meet the 
demands of his rival. He had understood from McNeill that British 
demands were limited to the evacuation of Ghuriyan and a written 
apology lor the treatment of the messenger.* 4 Duhamel persuaded a 
reluctant Haji Mima Aghasi to write a grudging truer ofapology in the 
matter of the messenger; no mention was made of Ghuriyan. 85 Nessel¬ 
rode sent the letter to Palmerston, claiming that it constituted an 
adequate apology and that if Britain rejected it she would place herself 
in the wrong. Palmerston did reject it. He would not accept it at the 
hands of Russia; it was inadequate as an apology; and it failed to cover 
all the other numerous British demands.** 

Palmerston's indexible altitude towards Russia had yielded much 
success. He had bought lime for the new British position beyond the 
Indus to be secured. Russia had been obliged to acquiesce in the 
establishment of British control over Afghanistan and in the continued 
occupation of Kharag and had had to suffer a serious blow to her 
prestige. At the same lime Palmerston had not jeopardized co¬ 
operation with Russia in other areas of the world. But he had achieved 
all this at a price. Hr had rejected an opportunity to define the limits of 
power in Central Asia and to secure the defence of India by agreement. 
Confident in the strength and permanence of the Afghan position he had 
spurned Nesselrode's offer. In doing so he committed both countries to 
a policy of competition, not co-operation, in Central Asia. The first 
result was the Russian expedition against Khiva. 

The British Government had also to persuade Parliament to accept 
the new polic> in Iran and Afghanistan. This was by no means a 
formality The divided Whig Government was desperately weak 
throughout 1838 to 1839: Radical support was alienated by the split 
with Durham over Canada; in March and April 1839 the Ministry was 
shaken by disputes over Ireland, the Corn Laws, and reform; in May it 
was defeated over Jamaica and Melbourne resigned, only to be fortuit¬ 
ously restored by the Bedchamber question. At the least a policy of 
caution was indicated The defence of the British policy was also made 
more difficult by two new factors. First, the Iranian withdrawal from 
Herat removed the ostensible justification for the Afghan expedition. 
Wellington, who had been consulted earlier, now declared that he 
thought the expedition should not go. 8 ’ Second, the acceptance of 
Nesselrode’s explanation had made it diplomatically impossible to 
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express the doubts about Russian intentions which constituted the 
true motive for the expedition. As Hobhouse pointed out, the expedi¬ 
tion was meaningless, unless it was seen as a defence against Russian 
encroachments. 18 

The presentation of the Government’s defence was skilfully handled. 
The tactical details were apparently worked out by William Cabell, the 
clerk in charge of the Secret Department at the India Board. 81 ' After a 
brief reference in the Queen’s Speech at the beginning of the session two 
documents were laid before the House on 8 March 1839. These were 
the Tripartite Treaty of July 1839 and Auckland’s declaration of 1 
October. The treaty was only a crude modification of a former agree¬ 
ment between two Asian monarchs and Auckland’s declaration was a 
limping, awkward apologia for the expedition. Unsurprisingly, opposi¬ 
tion speedily developed. In the Lords Aberdeen cautiously moved for 
the presentation of more papers; Brougham attacked the declaration as 
illogical since it began by denouncing Iran and concluded by announc¬ 
ing an intention ofinvading Afghanistan: Ellenborough denounced the 
expedition in his most majestic style; it was folly which might yet turn 
out to be crime. In the Commons Sir James Graham gave notice of a 
motion. 

In response to this gathering attack ministers gradually produced 
more papers; no less than seven sets relating to Iran and Afghanistan 
were produced during the session. The papers were cleverly chosen 
so as to demonstrate the nature of the activities of Russian agents 
while carefully dissociating them from those of the Russian Govern¬ 
ment. They were also edited with a view to strengthening the case 
against Dost Muhammad by making him seem more obdurate than 
was the case; favourable references to him in the letters of Bumes were 
excised. 

The treatment of Burnes’s correspondence achieved considerable 
notoriety, particularly after some of his original letters were privately 
published by Dr. Buist, the editor of the Bombay Times. The revelation of 
the garbling led to demands in Parliament for the publication of all the 
originals. The Whigs and later Peel too refused and not until 1839 was 
the original correspondence presented to Parliament. Much con¬ 
troversy took place over the question of responsibility for the deception. 
The evidence suggests a number of hands were at work, including those 
of Palmerston, Hobhouse, McNeill, and Cabell. According to Hob- 
house and Disraeli, however, the main responsibility was Palmerston’s 
When Hobhouse raised the question much later Palmerston told him 
that the reports of confidential agents were never given to the Commons 
as they stood. 90 Although Palmerston's general policy on the edidng of 
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Parliamentary Papers has been discussed extensively, 91 it may be 
appropriate at this point to quote a general statement of his policy 
which has been overlooked. 

The pra< lire of this office in selecting papers for publication is to make results 
public and to abstain lrom unnecessarily communicating details, and it is 
especially objrrtionablr to publish without necessity Papers tending to shew a 
constant and unceasing interference on the part of an Agent of His Majesty in 
the internal affairs of a foreign government v: 


Palmerston was therefore at least consistent, if not especially admirable 
in his presentation of the new poliey to Parliament. In fact, whatever 
the importance of the principle involved in deceiving Parliament, the 
actual changes made in the dispatches were of less significance than has 
sometimes been argued. Principally they frustrated some moral objec¬ 
tions to the treatment of Dost Muhammad. 

One revelation which greatly assisted the Government’s case was 
that of the identity of independent strategic thought in London and 
Simla. As Hohhouse wrote to Auckland, the papers were ‘to shew that 
your policy and our policy by a marvellous co-incidence had been the 
same'.''' Hobhouse's satisfaction was sadly impaired, however, by 
Auckland’s failure even to acknowledge the dispatch in which the 
President had set out Cabinet policy at the cost of so much trouble and 
argument. It has already been shown that the coincidence was not so 
marvellous as Hobhouse claimed; the Cabinet had been aware of the 
main outlines of Auckland’s policy at the time the October decisions 
were taken. The omission ofHobhouse’s earlier 1836 dispatch need not 
he assumed to be deceptive; the choice of papers was confined to a 
shorter period, and the June 183b dispatch was probably not consi¬ 
dered. 

Ministers themselves said little, preferring to leave the papers to 
speak for themselves. Kmily F,den complained of ministers’ silence in 
the face of the early Opposition attacks and attributed this to ignor¬ 
ance. But while this accusation might fairly have been directed against 
Melbourne, ignorance was not the reason lor the abstinence of Palmer¬ 
ston and Hobhouse. It seems more likely that their silence was tacti¬ 
cal—to encourage the Opposition attack to develop and eventually to 
overreach itself and to deploy the full defence only if the Opposition 
chose to press a formal debate. 

In the event the Tories dropped their opposition. The motions by 
Aberdeen and Graham were not pressed. Graham’s motion in the 
Commons was the vital one. It was first put down for 2 April, then 
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postponed until after Easter, and finally abandoned altogether. For 
ministers this was a fortunate outcome for, as Hobhouse informed 
Auckland, if it had come to a vote the Government would have been 
defeated. 94 Public debate would also have weakened the Government 
by exposing the opposition to their policy in the Court of Directors. 
Although the Chairman, J. L. Lushington, had approved the Secret 
Committee dispatch of 24 October, his Deputy, the Tory Richard Jenk¬ 
ins, never saw it, being at Brighton at the time. Lushington assured 
Hobhouse that Jenkins would have approved, but other evidence sug¬ 
gests that this was not so and that Jenkins shared the widespread 
feeling in the Court that the money would be better spent on improving 
India. William Butterworth Bayley, the third member of the Secret 
Committee in 1839, was a l so an influential critic of any tendency 
towards permanent occupation. 95 In the light of this the Opposition’s 
failure to press the motion needs more explanation. 

The Conservative leaders were advised by two men with direct 
knowledge of the problems involved. These were Henry Willock and 
Henry Tucker. Willock’a opposition was based upon a straightforward 
preference for Iran over Afghanistan as a buffer; Afghanistan would be 
unstable, unreliable, and the British presence there would push Iran 
into Russian hands; subsidizing Iran would be better and, if necessary, 
Iran could be used to disturb the Russian frontier. 99 This of course 
echoed Ellenborough’s 1828 jihad policy. Tucker’s criticism was more 
fundamental. In the first place he denied the existence of any danger to 
India from either Russia, Iran, or Afghanistan. The expedition was 
therefore unnecessary and, furthermore, it was dangerous because, by 
concentrating British forces in the north-west, it exposed India to 
attack by other enemies. The policy involved an undue reliance on the 
Sikhs and involved the immoral treatment of the Amirs of Sind. It was 
also too expensive; further, if the expense had to be borne it should fall 
upon Britain, not on India, because the war was for national objectives 
and arose out of what was essentially a European question. This last 
was a point argued by Tucker ever since he had opposed the 1835 
decision to spend Indian money on the Iranian alliance. The war in 
Afghanistan was launched, he argued: ‘Because it is not convenient for 
the home government to enter the lists with that Power (Russia) in 
Europe and because it is more convenient to throw the whole burden of 
a perilous war and the charge of onerous treaties and alliances upon the 
resources of India' 91 

Tucker urged Ellenborough, Peel, and Wellington to oppose the 
Afghan expedition in Parliament. In the Ellenborough papers is a long 
memorandum dated 23 April 1839 which reproduces many of Tucker’s 
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arguments, supplemented by material apparently obtained from cor¬ 
respondents in India, including Burnes and General Cotton. The 
grandiloquent phrasing suggests that it was a speech rather than a 
memorandum, intended to be delivered in the debate that never was. 
Ellen borough argued against the new policy on t he grounds that Russia 
had as much right in Afghanistan as Britain had; and that the expedi¬ 
tion would be hk) expensive and dangerous because of the diversion of 
troops; he supported, in its place, a policy very similar to that ofBurnes; 
to check Sikh expansion; to uphold Dost Muhammad; and to withdraw 
the army from Afghanistan , 1 '* The striking divergence from the position 
Ellenborough had adopted in 1830 and 1835, is very evident and 
strongly suggests that he had merely seized upon whatever arguments 
against the expedition lay to hand. It was perhaps a speech that he was 
not sorry not to have delivered. Wellington also was not in a good 
position to oppose the expedition. He himself saw it as a national, not a 
party question and, unlike the Cabinet, actually believed in the exis¬ 
tence of a great Russian plan to attack India. At the end of 1H38 he had 
been consulted privately by ministers and shown some of the papers. In 
a memorandum dated zi November he had argued that firm control of 
the Indus was necessary and had revived the 1830 plan of economic 
penetration If circumstances made it necessary he would approve the 
expedition, although, especially after the lilting of the siege of Herat, he 
hoped it would not go. Somewhat inconsistently he argued later that 
the existing frontier was best, and compounded the confusion by rep¬ 
resenting the Indus to lie the actual dividing line between Sikhs and 
Afghans. He then condemned the new policy as likely to aggrandize the 
Sikhs and involve Britain in continual interference in Afghanistan. 100 
Between the ambiguity of his position and his soldierly reluctance to 
criticize a poliev while troops were actually involved in carrying it out, 
it was not easy lor him to come out in public opposition and indeed, in 
November 1838. he announced that he would not oppose it in the 
Lords . 11,1 Peel was wary of Afghanistan and preferred the safer tactical 
grounds of Canada and the Corn Laws. 102 Graham himself seems to 
have come to the same conclusion that the Central Asian question was 
poor tactical territory for an attack on the Government. Although he 
claimed that he had dropped his motion rather than embarrass an 
already-committed Indian Government, there is evidence that he was 
worried that he might run into trouble on the subject. 103 Finally, the 
Tories may well have thought it too early in the session for an outright 
attack on the Government. Even in May Peel had reservations about 
forming a Ministry; earlier he was still more doubtful about the neces¬ 
sity of dependence on unwanted Radical support. 
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Probably the Tories were wise to avoid a debate on Central Asia; the 
later military successes in Afghanistan, although greeted by Mel¬ 
bourne with contemptuous derision, were treated as triumphs. The 
question was not raised in Parliament again until after the disasters of 
1842, apart from a brief mention by Lord Stanley during a no- 
confidence debate in 1840. As a result the Parliamentary analysis of the 
great changes in Central Asian policy never took place. The silent 
Hobhouse did not regret this; there had been altogether loo much 
interest in India for his peace of mind. 104 Tucker, who did regret the 
omission, attributed it to the traditional British apathy towards the 
possession of India; the British public did not appreciate the value of a 
possession without which Britain ‘would be as melancholy an object as 
Palmyra in the desert’. 1 " 5 Metcalfe and Emily Eden would have agreed 
with Tucker and there may, after all, be much justice in their view. 
Although one can explain the Parliamentary silence in terms of tacucs, 
the lack of interest even by independent members suggests an indiffer¬ 
ence to a subject alien to the British heart because it was believed to be 
remote from the British purse. 

In the Press the Afghan expedition received a mixed reception. The 
Edinburgh Review which supported the policy, conceded that there was 
probably a majority against it. 1 "* But there was influential support 
from some papers. The Quarterly Review , which might have been 
expected to oppose the Government, came out with an article in 
support of a buffer state in Afghanistan, a wonder explained by the fact 
that the reviewer was McNeill. 107 The Times, always strongly anti- 
Russian, supported the Government in a manner, almost surpassing its 
customary style: 

From the frontiers of Hungary to the heart of Burmah and Nepaul, from the 
eastward of the Ganges to the Nile and Danube, the Russian fiend has been 
haunting and troubling the human race, and diligently pierpetrating his 
malignant frauds and perfidies to the vexation and disturbance of this indus¬ 
trious and essentially pacific empire. 

England ... has at length apparently shaken off her death-like sleep. She 
detected seasonably the treacherous conspiracy, framed and encouraged by 
the known agents of Russia, along the whole northern frontier of British India 
embracing Burmah on the one extremity, on the other Cabul. 10 * 

It is a question whether such support was not more alarming than the 
words of the Government’s critics. 

The difficulties which the Ministry encountered in Parliament, in 
the Court of Directors, and to a lesser extent in the country at large 
explain some of the vacillations observable in its policy during 1839. 
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The vaulting enthusiasm shown by Palmerston during the autumn of 
1B38 soon disappeared as the winter wore on, and a strong note of 
caution was sounded. Thus Hobhouse, ignoring the fact that Auck¬ 
land’s demands on Sind fell far short of his own previous suggestions, 
admonished the Governor-General for contravening his own declara¬ 
tion in that state. 109 Auckland was also criticized for sanctioning 
arrangements for Kalat which tended towards permanent involvement 
and warned not to take any action tending to result in the permanent 
occupation of any position in Afghanistan. Oddly enough, in view of 
what had been said earlier, he was advised not to advance on Herat. 

The caution was purely tactical. Although Hobhouse may have had 
some genuine fears lost Auckland should over-extend himself, his main 
concern was to placate his critics. In a letter to Palmerston he explained 
that criticism of Auckland's actions in Sind and Afghanistan was to 
satisfy the Directors who made up the Secret Committee and Mel¬ 
bourne himself. 11 " To Auckland he explained. ‘It is of the utmost 
importance, not only so far as India but as Europe is concerned that 
there should be no appearance of any intention on your part to acquire 
any permanent possessions beyond the frontier.’ 111 As late as Sep¬ 
tember 1830 he found it necessary to repeat the same point: ‘above all 
remember, that not only the Home Authorities but their Parlimentary 
critics look with the utmost apprehension, not to say jealousy, at any 
extension of British Power beyond the Indus.’ 112 Palmerston was much 
less affected by criticism than was Hobhouse, and never thought it 
necessary to temper his early rnnvirtion that the permanent occupation 
of Afghanistan would, in the long run, prove to be the best and cheapest 
policy Although he stated that he would prefer control without milit¬ 
ary occupation, he plainly never believed this to be possible. 113 The 
news of the victory at Ghazni which arrived in October delighted him. 
’This glorious success of Auckland’s in Afghanistan will cow all Asia 
and make everything more easy for us', he wrote. 114 Hobhouse too was 
vastly relieved and at last began to drop his caution. By December 
he was back in his familiar role of the advocate of more vigorous action 
in Afghanistan. 115 

At the beginning of this chapter it was claimed that the new Central 
Asian policy was made in India. The history of procrastination and 
inconstancy in Whitehall would seem to confirm this. But those same 
characteristics illustrate a vital feature of the strategy of Indian 
defence. London left the defence of British India to the Indian Gov¬ 
ernment, but in a negative way it defined the limits of strategy. The 
limits were set by the general needs of British foreign’ policy, in which 
Europe had priority, and by the circumstances of the domestic political 
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situation. The Indian Government had to make its choice within the 
framework imposed by these considerations. In this light Palmerston 
played an important role in the making of the new Afghan policy. By his 
delays in 1838 he forced Auckland into Afghanistan and by his refusal 
of agreement with Russia in 1839 he made it impossible for Auckland to 
withdraw. Palmerston’s failure to appreciate the limitations of British 
Indian resources led him to continue to press for further expansion and 
greater permanence and contributed in no small measure to the even¬ 
tual debacle. Palmerston imagined that India could carry part of the 
burden of British foreign policy and that it might serve as a powerful 
support to the Foreign Secretary: he was to discover that India too 
imposed its own limitations on British foreign policy. 
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Wc found India rasy to govern brrause shr was like the 
pack horse, well accustomed to carry a burden, and the 
onr we have imposed may be light in comparison with 
others she has borne, but Afghanistan with its unsubdued 
mountain tribes is a horse which has never known bit or 
bridle and never been mounted, that will plunge and fri-l 
as she feels the curb, and none but a skilful rider should 
mount him. and hr will best manage him by keeping a 
tight rrin and alternatively caressing him and punishing 
him with the cold iron. 

Mackeson to Maddock, Novrmbrr 1R4 i, 


A strong Afghanistan under firm British control was to be the centre¬ 
piece of the new British policy in Central Asia. Afghanistan was not to 
be either another Iran, subsidized but uncontrolled, or an Assam, 
garrisoned and controlled; it was to be a new type of buffer state. Shah 
Shuja was to have full interna! independence; although continually 
prompted to introduce reforms which would make his government 
popular, his army efficient, his revenues productive, and his commerce 
free and abundant. Auckland anticipated some opposition to reform 
from the old nobility and the wilder tribes, but believed that this would 
be outweighed by the appreciative support of the trading, artisan, and 
agricultural classes, all of whom would feel the benefits of the British 
connection. British control would be limited to foreign affairs: Russian 
and Iranian influence would be excluded; and the Shah persuaded to 
renounce any ambitions to expand beyond the established borders of 
Kabul and Qandahar. 1 It was a dream which was not to be realized; 
and this chapter is the story of the reasons for the failure of the Afghan 
buffer to develop as planned, of the attempts to construct an alternative 
system, and of the eventual complete and tragic failure. 

In theory Shuja controlled the Government of Afghanistan. He had 
his own Government. At its centre, in Kabul, was a Council and a 
bureaucracy. The Council was composed primarily of Durrani tribal 
chiefs, particularly members of the Sadozay clan to which Shuja 
belonged. Many had shared his exile in Ludhianna and now lusted for 
the recompense of their fidelity; others had rallied to his support after 
his return to Afghanistan and now looked for the reward of their 
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treachery. The bureaucracy on the other hand was that which had 
formerly served Dost Muhammad; its members were recruited mainly 
from the Persian-speakers of Kabul. In almost every province Shuja 
appointed a Governor, who was often chosen from among the loyal, 
local chiefs, but was occasionally a man sent from Kabul. An exception 
was the situation in Qandahar where there was a second royal govern¬ 
ment, subordinate to that of Shuja in Kabul, but superior to the 
Governors of the provinces which lay within the old Qandahar state 
limits. This government was headed successively by three sons of 
Shuja; first, until October 1840 by Fathjang; then until May 1841 by 
Safdar Jang; and finally, by Shuja’s eldest son. Muhammad Timur. 
These princes each maintained in Qandahar their own Council, 
formed from the great Durrani chiefs of western Afghanistan, and their 
own bureaucracy. As in Kabul, the latter was initially that inherited 
from the former Barakzay Sirdars and was recruited from the Parsiwan 
community in Qandahar: under the supervision of a minister the 
bureaucracies in both capitals were responsible for the collection of 
revenue and the maintenance of accounts. In Kabul the supervisory 
minister was chosen by Shu ja himself. He selected a man named Mulla 
Shakar Ishaqzay, who had served him as Chief Minister in Ludhiana: 
according to Bumes. the Mulla was old, deaf, and had no memory. At 
the end of 1840 a new Chief Minister was chosen: this was Usman 
Khan Sadozay, who was given the title A’i'eaw al-Dawla. Usman was a 
strong, rapahlr man and much more acceptable to the British, but he 
had many enemies among the great chiefs. Nevertheless, with British 
support hr became, in 1841, the most powerful man within the Afghan 
Government. 

Judged by British standards the personnel of Shuja’s Government 
were entirely inefficient. The Persian-speaking bureaucrats appear to 
have been reasonably competent, although they were continually 
accused of fraud, embezzlement, and the pursuit of private feuds. But 
the chiefs had no interest in or capacity for carrying on an orderly 
government: to them, administration was an opportunity to fill their 
pockets. Shuja’s own example was not calculated to persuade them of 
the virtues of abstinence. In contrast with the frugal Dost Muhammad 
he lived luxuriously, spent lavishly, and by 1842 had put by a fortune of 
£200,000. All this was achieved while he complained bitterly of pov¬ 
erty. As a Sadozay Shah, he felt impelled to present a more splendid 
front than his predecessor, and insisted on the recognition of his dig¬ 
nity, referring to himself as ‘our Blessed Self. The British dismissed 
him as arrogant and haughty, but there was more to bim than this. 
Despite his dismal record of political failures, Shuja was intelligent and 
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perceptive and much of his irritating punctiliousness sprang, like that 
of Charles dc Gaulle, from a feeling ofimpotence. For long Macnaghten 
was the only British official who sought to defend him, but at length the 
Envoy himself succumbed to the common view ofShuja. He is ‘an old 
woman, not fit to rule this people’, Macnaghten wrote in September 
1841 } Macnaghten never had much opinion of the Afghan chiefs who 
surrounded Shuja. ‘The character of this class of people is, 1 regret to 
say, very much alike and very indifferent’, he remarked at an early 
stage. 3 

A more important factor in the failure of Shuja’s government than 
the want of able men was the want of adequate resources. The revenues 
of Kabul and Qandahar were puny. Qandahar yielded only 600,000 
rupees, all of which were consumed in its government. The gross 
revenue of Kabul was 3.200,000 kham rupees; 2,300,000 net. The sum 
did not cover the cost of Shuja’s personal military forces, let alone his 
personal expenses which amounted to j, 000,000 rupees. 4 From the 
outset of his reign Shuja could survive only with the aid of British 
subsidies. 

Shuja’s army was quite inadequate. His military forces may be 
divided into three groups: his regular units, his feudal cavalry; and the 
Contingent. The regular units may be subdivided into two elements. 
First, directly under his own control, were certain semi-disciplined 
infantry forces, which he had inherited from Dost Muhammad. These 
were recruited from Hindustanis and Arabs and were housed within 
the Shah’s own fortress in Kabul, the Bala Hissar. Second, nominally 
under Shuja’s command, were a number of specialized units which 
were scattered throughout the country. Most prominent amongst these 
was the artillery, formed out of that of the Barakzays and comprising 
twenty guns and over four hundred men, under the command of a 
British officer, Lieutenant Robert Warburton (1812-63). The cost of 
the artillery—65,000 rupees a year—was paid directly from the British 
treasury. The artillery was employed extensively in small units in 
minor campaigns, usually associated with the collection of revenue; in 
the period up to August 1841 there were no less than fifteen such 
campaigns. 5 Next was a corps of six hundred Sappers and Miners, 
developed from a unit formed originally by its commander, Lieutenant 
William Broadfoot, in 1840 and later enlarged and renamed. Essen¬ 
tially it was a pioneer corps, employed in the construction of forts, 
bridges, and roads. Like the artillery, it was paid by the British and 
effectively under full British control. Last was the largest group of all, 
consisting of a number of specialized local forces, all raised, paid and 
commanded by British officers. In western Afghanistan, at Quetta, 
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were the deligh(fully named Bulan Rangers, nominally eight hundred 
but in practice about five hundred Kakars from the Shal valley, under 
the command of Captain J. D. D. Bean. Between Quetta and Qan- 
dahar, nominally employed in safeguarding communications through 
the Khojak Pass, was a small force of one hundred and fifty cavalry 
named the Achakzay Horse and commanded by Lieutenant J. B. 
Bosanquet. In the most easterly part of Afghanistan two groups pro¬ 
tected communications between Peshawar and Kabul. These were the 
Khaihar Rangers, a force of a nominal strength of eight hundred mainly 
Afridi tribesmen, who were employed in the Jalalabad region. Their 
headquarters were at Gandamak and thrir commander Captain 
H. P. Burn. Immediately to the east of this unit and primarily respon¬ 
sible for 1 he security of the formidable Khaibar Pass, as well as assisting 
in the area further west, was a mixed force of Yusufzays, Laghmanis, 
and Bajauris, known as the Jezailchees, from the traditional long 
rifles with which they were equipped. They numbered a thousand; 
their headquarters were at Beshbulaq; and their commander was 
Lieutenant Ferris. The various elements in the corps had originally 
been raised separately for particularduties and were amalgamated into 
one unit within Shuja's army only in 1841.'’ In the mountainous area 
immediately to thr north of Kabul was the Kohistan Corps. Originally 
this unit had numbered nine hundred men. but by April 1840 it had 
declined to only half this number and by November was still little more 
than five hundred. It was composed ofSunni Tajiks (Persian-speakers) 
from the Kohistan valley and had been founded in an attempt to enlist 
support in a wild and. because of its proximity to Kabul, a dangerous 
area. To conciliate the local chiefs concessions had been made to tribal 
feeling and recruitment of companies on a clan basis allowed. But 
service remained unpopular and requests for discharge were frequent; 
when ordered on service in Zarmat in the summer of 1841 one hundred 
and fifty men deserted. The strength of the corps was then only three 
hundred and fifty men and Macnaghten considered disbanding it 
altogether. The unit was commanded by Lieutenant Maule and its 
headquarters were at Oharikar. 7 Finally, a regiment of Afghan infantry 
was raised soon after the restoration of Shuja by Captain P. Hopkins, 
but it deserted to Dost Muhammad during the former Amir's effort 10 
recover his power in September 1840. Including the Artillery and the 
Sappers and Miners there were some four thousand men, nominally 
owing allegiance to Shuja. but in reality under British control. Their 
military value was slight: essentially, the local corps represented a 
device for employing the local population in the hope of winning their 
loyalty, or at least of inducing them to refrain from outright hostility; 
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they were thus fundamentally political units and as such represented 
an important potential agency of British influence and a considerable 
challenge to the traditional local power structure. 

The second part of the Shah’s forces consisted of what may loosely be 
termed 'feudal* forces. It comprised the cavalry which was provided by 
chiefs in return for grants of land revenue. At the musters of 1839,3,662 
horsemen were recorded at Kabul and 1,218 at Qandahar. In 1840 
Kabul produced 5.797- But these figures greatly exaggerate the real 
strength of the feudal cavalry. Originally the horsemen were the tribal 
followers of the chiefs; more recently it had become the practice of the 
chiefs to hire Kabuli artisans and shopkeepers for the occasion of the 
muster, mount them on hired horses, and dismiss them immediately 
after they had been enumerated. The money for their maintenance was 
pocketed by the chiefs. For military purposes the feudal cavalry was 
unusable; they occasionally performed military parades for purposes of 
political prestige, as in the Kohistan in 1840 and at Girishk in 1841, but 
on these occasions it was necessary to pay them additionally for each 
campaign. But their importance was not military but political. It was 
described in the following words by Captain R. S. Trevor who was 
given charge of the feudal Horse: 

We must not l<x>k on the Irregular Cavalry merely as a military body, in that 
light 3 Regiments might annihilate it tomorrow, but as an instrument which 
enables H. M.’s principal subjects to appropriate the greater part of his 
revenues without making any return, and which has continued so long that its 
destruction would certainly be considered an invasion of private property.* 

The charge of providing a body of horsemen was in fact the equivalent 
of a payment to the chief concerned, for with the charge he received an 
assignment of revenue. This assignment might be on his own lands, in 
which case he lived tax-free, or it might be on the lands of others, in 
which event he collected the money with the aid of his own men. His 
profit came from the difference between what he collected and what he 
actually paid his horsemen. The feudal cavalry therefore provided a 
major source of income for the chiefs. ‘All H. M.’s Ministers, I might 
say every Affghan who has access to him, are interested in the increase 
of the Irregulars’, wrote Trevor. As will be described, it became an 
object of British policy to reduce and eventually to eliminate the feudal 
cavalry and to replace it with new, disciplined cavalry corps, namely 
the Janbaz and the Hazirbash. A head-on conflict over the future of the 
feudal Horse thus became inevitable. 

The third part of the Shah's force was the Contingent. The origins of 
this force have been described in chapter 7. Its intended role was 
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central to Auckland's thinking on Afghanistan. The Shah was expected 
to maintain internal security fay the use of his ordinary regular forces 
and with the aid of the feudal cavalry. The Contingent was to be 
reserved for defence against external foes and to be entirely under the 
authority of the Resident. The officers were British and the men were 
Hindustanis. It had been intended that the Hindustanis should be 
gradually replaced by Afghans as these were trained. Shuja would 
never be safe, wrote Auckland, until he could rely upon Afghan troops.’ 
It was accepted that Britain would pay for the Contingent until Shuja 
established himself, but it was intended that he should then take 
responsibility for its support. To all intents and purposes it was the 
equivalent of the Contingents which were being established within 
Indian states under British control. 

The planned establishment of the Contingent comprised the follow¬ 
ing: a small unit ofartillery under the command of Captain Anderson; 
two regiments of irregular cavalry, numbering two thousand men; and 
five regiments of disciplined infantry, each containing eight hundred 
men. Each of the cavalry and infantry regiments had two British 
officers. Command of the whole Contingent was originally given to 
Major-Grnrral Simpson, who received his orders, nominally from 
Shuja, but actually from Macnaghtcn. Three Staff Officers assisted 
him: Captains J. Griffin (ADC), T. McSherry (Brigade Major) and H. 
Johnson (Pay and Commissariat). 1 " 

The Contingent never became an effective force. Hastily recruited, 
many soldiers were of poor quality and it was left behind on the 
advance. Nor was it ever brought together in Afghanistan for proper 
training but was committed piecemeal in small actions throughout the 
country and scattered in garrison posts. Unsurprisingly, service was 
unpopular; in March 1H40 it was almost two thousand men below 
strength. 11 The cavalrv was particularly inefficient, for the pay was too 
low to enable the men to maintain their horses properly. The British 
officers disliked their duties: Afghanistan was too expensive; Shuja too 
proud; and the work unsatisfactory. Many of them looked upon the 
Contingent merely as a stepping-stone to more lucrative political 
duties. Simpson soon left and was replaced by Colonel Abraham 
Roberts (d. 1873), who in his tum quarrelled with Macnaghtcn and 
was replaced by Brigadier T. J. Anquetil (1781-1842), ‘a very odd 
worthy little Jersey-man’ as his General, Keith Elphinstone, described 
him. 15 Elphinstone added that Anquetil had been thirty-four years in 
India and knew no one, so perhaps Anquetil was well suited to the com¬ 
mand. So little control did the Shah have over his own Contingent that 
Macnaghtcn even forgot to inform him of the change in command. 13 
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Several attempts were made to improve the Contingent. The 
number of European officers was increased to five in each regiment of 
infantry, three in each of the cavalry regiments, and from two to four 
officers in the artillery. A sixth infantry regiment was added. Also the 
pattern of recruitment was changed. The Hindustani recruits were 
unsatisfactory and after the disastrous episode when Hopkins's Afghan 
infantry deserted to Dost Muhammad and the unencouraging example 
of the local corps, the original idea of replacing the Hindustanis with 
.Afghans was allowed to slip away. Instead the British began to recruit 
Gurkhas, or more correctly those men from the hill-country of eastern 
Nepal and Bhutan who later came to be known inaccurately, but 
gloriously, as Gurkhas. Half of one of the original regiments had been 
recruited from the Gurkhas and they were found so suitable in 
Afghanistan that the number was steadily increased and replacements 
were sought. Anquetil did not like them and complained, in terms that 
were to be all too familiar in the future, that they were spendthrift, too 
fond of drinking and gambling, and overburdened with women and 
children.' 4 Their training, however, was not adequate to develop fully 
their undoubted fighting qualities in Afghanistan. The employment of 
these redoubtable Hindu mercenaries, however, was a symptom of the 
changing British attitude towards Afghanistan; if control would not be 
conceded willingly it would be enforced by alien arms. 

Neither the Shah's forces nor his revenues were therefore able to 
meet the expectations which had been held for them. Even with the 
addition of three thousand local troops the Shah’s own regular and 
feudal forces were unable to maintain interna! security. The Contin¬ 
gent, which was to have been reserved for foreign defence, was accord¬ 
ingly called upon to perform continual constabulary duties. But it loo 
was quite unequal to the task of preserving internal quiet. Conse¬ 
quently the forces of the Company and the Crown, which were to have 
been withdrawn altogether from Afghanistan, had to be retained in the 
country and were constantly employed in the suppression of distur¬ 
bances. Shuja’s revenues too were quite inadequate to meet the costs of 
maintaining his rule. He could not even pay his own administrative and 
personal military expenses, let alone the costs of the various local corps 
and of the Contingent. The burden of maintaining these fell entirely 
upon the Company, which also paid a subvention towards the regular 
budget. By 1841 the cost of subsidizing the Shah's military forces had 
risen to £454’ 000 - ,S 

The failure of the Sadozay Government to meet out of its own 
resources the demands made upon it was partly because its means were 
fewer than anticipated, but mainly because the demands were so much 
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higher than had been foreseen. In short, the Government ofShah Shuja 
was quite unacceptable to large numbers of Afghans and they demon¬ 
strated their disapproval in continued disturbances which upset the 
peace of Afghanistan throughout the \ears from i B'jq to 1841. Else¬ 
where I have considered in detail the causes and character of these 
disturbances." 1 For our purposes it will be sufficient merely to repeat 
the results of that analysis. 

The disturbances took place in many areas of Afghanistan. In the 
area of Jalalabad in eastern Afghanistan llierc were disturbances in 
Bajaur, Kunar. and among the Khugiani tribe In the north there were 
major uprisings in the region of Bamian and in the Kohistan. In 
western Afghanistan there was widespread unrest among the Ghilzays 
and among the Alizav section of the Durrani confederation in Zamin- 
dawar. A common pattern covered all these disturbances. They origi¬ 
nated in local disputes and factional rivalries, which w ere often exacer¬ 
bated by changes in local authority and in the balance of local power 
which followed the Sado/.ay restoration. They were further inllamed by 
economic discontent. Afghanistan was a poor country with poor com¬ 
munications. The demands of the occupation forces pushed up prices, 
according to some estimates, by as much as live hundred per cent. At 
the same time the incomes of many chiefs and members of the ulema 
were static, or increasing less rapidly than prices. Often there was an 
increase in the rflectivc demands of tax-collectors, who could now call 
upon the support of superior military force. The consequences of such 
demands were frequently armed resistance, attacks <>n Government 
forces, and the rlosing of roads. The Government would retaliate by 
punitive expeditions, which increased in size as they failed to achieve 
their purpose until finally Company troops were employed. But the 
risings remained essentially local in character and there was little 
contact betw een one and the other. Charges were often made that they 
were inspired by Sikh or Herati intrigue, but. as will be shown, these 
charges were unfounded. They were not part of any nationalist move¬ 
ment for no such movement existed. In so far as they had any common 
element, it was religion. As might be expected, most opposition was 
justified in religious terms; Shuja was accused ofintroducing an infidel 
government into .Afghanistan and of making it impossible for Muslims 
to live according to the Sharia. 

From the point of view of Britain the principal significance of the 
risings was that they demonstrated that Shuja could not survive with¬ 
out continued British support. This meant that men and money must 
be poured into Afghanistan indefinitely. Afghanistan thus became a far 
greater commitment than had been anticipated; its relationship with 
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British India must therefore be something other than that which had 
be.'n planned. In practice the modification look the form of the steady 
growth of British interference in the internal government of Afghanis¬ 
tan. By the latter part of 1841 this interference had reached the point 
where the real government of Afghanistan had been taken into British 
hands and British agents were proposing a total revolution in the social 
and political structure of the country. 

The media of British control over Afghanistan were the Army and 
the Political Agency system. The nature of British command of the 
Contingent and of the local forces which werr raised in the name of 
Shah Shuja has already been considered. In effect all these forces came 
under the ultimate power of Macnaghten. In addition to these forces 
the British could also call upon the Crown and Company forces which 
were retained in Afghanistan in iB^cjandreinforerdin 1841. By the sum¬ 
mer of 1941 these forces numhered ten thousand men. All in all, the British 
disposed of over twenty thousand troops in Afghanistan by that time. 

The Political Agency system grew to form a shadow government 
alongside the Afghan Government, both at the centre and in the 
provinces. At its head was Macnaghten as Envoy and Minister. His 
character has already been discussed. It may simply he remarked that 
he was as proud and vain as ever, resenting with almost childish 
passion any reflection upon his honour or judgement. After the depar¬ 
ture of General Keane at the end of 1839 he had no rival. Keane was a 
rough, brutal soldier, but he stood up to Macnaghten. His manners, 
however, made his leaving a happy moment not only for Macnaghten. 
His successor as military commander. Sir Willoughby Cotton, by 
contrast got on well with Macnaghten, although Cotton said this was 
only because he always gave way to the Envoy, even against his own 
better judgement. 17 In 184: Cotton was succeeded by General Sir 
Keith Elphinstone. Elphinstone was an old, sick man and knew 
nothing of Afghanistan. With him Macnaghten usually got his own 
way. although Elphinstone never had much opinion of Macnaghten. 
He believed that the Envoy, like other Political Agents (with the 
exception of Burnes), was too fond of military expeditions, ‘although, 
between ourselves,’ he confided. ‘I never saw anyone less conversant 
with the necessity of means and measures for carrying them on.’ 1 * But 
the effect of Macnaghten's dominance over his military counterparts 
was that his political schemes were never subjected to a scrutiny of their 
military implications. It was the Political Agents who directed military 
operations. 

Under Macnaghten was a chain of agents. His chief assistant and 
prospective successor was Alexander Burnes. Burnes never knew 
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whether he wanted to be an original man or a wise man; an enfant terrible 
or an eminencegrise. In his last years he adopted the public appearance of 
the latter. He had learned the apparent value of reticence and was now 
content to sit and wait for his turn. Hr described himself as a highly- 
paid idler. ‘I give paper opinions but never work them out’, he wrote. 1 '’ 
Although he was once employed on political work in the Kohistan in 
1840, lor the most part he concentrated his efforts on the reform of the 
Afghan customs system and upon collecting intelligence from Central 
Asia. Apart from Bumcs and his other assistants in Kabul, Macnagh- 
ten controlled a chain of agents located in all the principal provincial 
centres. At Jalalabad was Captain George Macgregor; at Qandahar, 
first. Major Robert Lerch, and. from May 1840, Major Henry Rawlin- 
son; at Quetta was Captain J. D. D. Bean; in northern Afghanistan was 
first. Dr P. B. Lord and subsequently. Major Kldrrd Pottinger; in 
Ghazni, until March 1841, Lieutenant Charles Burnes (a brother of 
Alexander) acted as Political Agent and was then replaced by the 
military commander. Lieutenant-Colonel J. MacLarrn, who in his 
turn was rrplaccd by the new military commander, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Palmer in June of the same year. These were the principal 
agents: each had assistants cither serving with them or on detached 
duties at posts or with troops on campaign. Their numbers grew 
.steadily throughout the period. By their access to Macnaghlen they 
were able to control the disposition of troops and to intervene in the 
Afghan Government. 

In every area of Afghanistan there was a steady tendency towards 
the domination of tin- local Government by the Political Agents. They 
commonly advocat'd ‘unlimited interference’. 2u They mistrusted 
Afghans and advocated the extended use of British agency in the 
government of Afghanistan. Their motives were mixed. Partly their 
actions and recommendations were pragmatic; they were drawn into 
treating the consequences of a disease which they thought could have 
been prevented. Partly their interventions were ideological; LUilitarian 
and Evangelical impulses thrust them forward to the creation of a 
better society. Interference was equally justified by a humanitarian 
sympathy with the oppressed; a philosophical predisposition to favour 
the greatest good of the greatest number; and a Eurocentrcd contempt 
lor Asian institutions. Older officials like Wade, brought up in the 
softer tradition of Malcolm, deplored this tendency among the younger 
men; 

There is nothing more to be dreaded or guarded against, 1 think, in our 
endeavours to re-establish the AfFghan Monarchy than the overweening 
confidence with which Europeans are too often accustomed to regard the 
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excellence of their own institutions and the anxiety that they display to 
introduce them in their new and untried soils. 

Such interference will always lead to acrimonious disputes if not to a violent 
reaction. The peoples of these countries arc far from ripe for the introduction of 
our highly refined system of Government or of Society and we are liable to 
meet with more opposition in the attempt to disturb what wc find existing than 
from the exercise of our physical force. 11 

But Wade’s own day of power was nearly done and the tendency which 
he deplored was in the ascendant. In Afghanistan British ofticials found 
it impossible to stand back from what they regarded as abuses. Com¬ 
monly, their interpositions were against the chiefs and in support of the 
cultivators. Humanitarianism was here supported by the political 
assumption that British rule could find a (irm foundation in the hearts 
of (he Afghan masses. Partly, however, the simple motive of ambition 
cannot be passed over. Military pay was low and promotion slow. The 
Political Service ollered high pay and allowances; responsibility and 
power—even over senior army officers; and the prospects of rapid 
fame, distinction, and reward. The political officers thus had a ready 
incentive to enlarge their sphere of action and all arguments which they 
advanced must be read with this condition in mind. 

In Kabul Macnaghten long sought to resist the pressure from his 
subordinates and to implement the non-interventionist policy which 
Auckland had expounded. But his agents did not follow his advice. At 
Bamiyan Lord had full control over the local Government. The Afghan 
Governor was ignored and recalled to Kabul before the end of 18351 at 
the insistence of Lord, to whom everyone came with their grievances. 22 
Thereafter latrd ruled on his own in the north, although he once 
remarked that had an Afghan Coventor existed he might have been 
able to avoid the use of force to control the local tribes. 2 ’ But Shuja 
would not appoint a new Governor. No suitable man was available, he 
declared, adding, in a significant revelation of his own attitude to the 
functions of government, in any case the revenue was not due. 24 In 
Quetta, Bean acted in virtual independence. 26 At Qal’a Abdullah, 
Lieutenant J. B. Bosanquet was 'by his own account Governor of the 
district—the chief. . can do nothing without his sanction’. Rawlinson 
reported that Bosanquet intended to introduce British supervision of 
the collection of revenue. 26 In Jalalabad, Macgregor moved cautiously 
but in the same direction. He secured control of the administration by 
bribing an Afghan official in the revenue department to supply him 
with a list of revenue items. With the aid of this information he was able 
to intervene to secure the changes he desired. 27 But the best evidence of 
the progress of intervention comes from Qandahar. 
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Qandahar had not been integrated within the Kabul Government, 
but had retained its own administrative system. The first Prince- 
Governor. Path Jang, look little part in affairs of state, preferring to 
amuse himself with occasional homosexual assaults on members of the 
garrison. Neither did his deputy , the prominent Durrani notable, Ata 
Muhammad Khan Popalzav. possess much power. The actual work of 
administration was in the hands of two Parsiwan officials, Taqi 
Muhammad anti his brother. Wali Muhammad. They received little 
pay but. bv their control of all income and expenditure, had ample 
opportunity to supplement it. Taqi was the lessee or farmer of all the 
land revenue and of the miscellaneous taxrs levied in the town and 
district. The brothers were employed despite all accusations of oppres¬ 
sion and fraud, because they were the only men who understood the 
system.' " Inevitably they looked for support in office not to the Sadozay 
Government, which was thought to represent the interests of their 
Durrani enemies, but to the British agents. 

The first British Political Agent in Qandahar was Major Robert 
I/•<•< h, w lio bad previously served there as assistant to Burnes in 1837 
to i8;j 8. Leech was ati odd and amiable character. A fat. jolly man, he 
was (xtpular with otlnr Britons who went to surprising lengths to 
protect him from tfie consequences of his errors. For. as an adminis¬ 
trator, he was completely miscast. He had few literary skills; his reports 
were illiterate and brief to the jxiini of enigma. Accountancy was a 
complrte mystery to hint; he submitted no accounts, and although, 
after his dismissal from Qandahar. lie was given six months leave in 
Kabul to complete his accounts, there is no evidence that he cvcrdid so. 
But worst of all was his inability to prepare the ground for any proposal. 

Leech found the instructions which he was given neither acceptable 
nor workable Maenaghtcn had laid down two broad rules for his 
guidanre. He was neither to appear to interfere in the government nor 
was he to employ Company femes except in an emergency. In general 
he was to slay in the background and to leave administration to the 
Afghan Government. Leech could not contemplate leaving anything 
important to the Qandahar Government ‘if the assemblage of the few 
inefficient and dishonest individuals collected here deserve that 
name'/ 9 The Parsiwan revenue-managers, he declared, were corrupt; 
Ata Muhammad was evil, and Fath Jang wholly dependent upon 
Leech. Leech claimed that he advised on everything except the Sharia 
and even drew up the instructions for the Katwal (Chief of Police), the 
Kalantar (Mayor), and the Mirab (Superintendent of canals) in Qan¬ 
dahar, instructions which Fath Jang issued as though they were his 
own. In May 1840 Leech suggested the replacement of the revenue- 
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managers by a new man, Mirza Ahmad, although this substitution was 
not carried out until much later. At the same time Leech submitted a 
list of nominations for the Governorships in fourteen Qandahar dis¬ 
tricts, having selected his candidates ‘for their quiet unpretending 
dispositions, and for their attachment to his Majesty’s interests and not 
lor their abilities or influence in their respective clans'. 3 ” The only real 
limitations on Leech’s ability to control the administration were his 
lack ofinformation and his dependence upon Afghan executive agency. 
He therefore produced a series of proposals designed to remove these 
limitations. 

Leech fired his first salvo in January 1840. At that time there was a 
disturbance neat the River Helmand in western Qandahar. A 
revenue-collecting expedition led by Muhammad Alam Khan, son of 
Muhammad Taqi. had encountered resistance and a British officer 
accompanying the force. Captain J. Macan, had reported evidence of 
misrule. Leech promptly proposed to establish a British agent in the 
Helmand area, who would reform the administration and promote 
agricultural development. 31 Before he had received Macnaghten’s 
rejection of the suggestion, Leech followed this with a more formidable 
barrage of proposals for the entire reform of the Government of Qan¬ 
dahar. Path Jang, he declared, was incompetent. Leech, himself, 
should be given the title Na'ih Shahcada, i.e. deputy to the Prince, and 
authority to interfere in all affairs, whether political, military, or finan¬ 
cial. With this authority Leech intended to reconstruct the Qandahar 
Government. Afghan government was bad and fostered discontent. In 
its place should be established full British control. British officers 
should be placed in each district to superintend the collection of the 
revenue. The inefficient feudal army should be abolished; and the 
chiefs responsible for supplying horsemen should be given pensions 
instead. Afghan regular troops should replace the feudal army. All this, 
of course, would be expensive and Leech proposed to pay for his 
reforms by taxing the Durranis, many of whom enjoyed rent-free 
land-grants (tiyul)p 

Macnaghten refused to accept these far-reaching proposals. Leech, 
he announced, had failed to provide adequate information by which the 
merits of his proposals could be judged: the proposals themselves 
involved sudden and undesirable changes in Afghan customs: hut 
above all, the proposals involved 'nothing more or less than the 
assumption of the Government of the country by European officers’. 33 
Such interference was forbidden by treaty, disavowed by declaration, 
and impossible if all Company troops were to be withdrawn, as 
intended, in the summer of 1840. To implement Leech’s proposals 
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‘would be proclaiming to the world what it is desirous to avoid, 
that we are exercising a direct control in the Government of this 
country’ . M 

Leech had gone too far too quickly. His unhelpful dispatches, his 
failure to produce adequate financial statements, certain of his actions, 
and now these extensive proposals which betrayed, according to Auck¬ 
land, ‘the dangerous eccentricity of his judgement'” made it impera¬ 
tive to remove him from Qandahar. Auckland insisted on his dismissal, 
Bui before he left Leech delivered one final, comprehensive broadside 
affecting not merely Qandahar but the entire Government of Afghanis¬ 
tan. He now proposed not just European superintendance of Afghan 
agents but European superintendence of Indian agents. No chiefs, 
mutla.s. or any Afghans at all should be employed in administration. 
Afghanistan should be divided into twelve districts and the method of 
accounting and the system of payment of the bureaucracy revised. The 
power of the Afghan nobility should be broken and the existing chiefs 
replaced by new men. The independence of the two great tribal confed¬ 
erations of the Ghilzays and the Durranis should be broken; both 
should be taxed and the Durrani duels obliged to live near the capitals 
where ibry would be under close Government control. If aqj lands (the 
main financial support of the ulema) should be taken under stale 
control and the revenue surplus from them appropriated by Govern¬ 
ment. Lastly. Afghanistan should be disarmed; only Government ser¬ 
vants should be permitted to bear arms.* 1 ’ 

Leech's Shogunalc proposals misfired because they were premature 
and because they were put forward by Leech. He had given too many 
hostages to fortune to champion any cause, especially one so radical. 
Moreover, he lacked that skill in presenting his arguments which his 
successor. Henn Rawlinson. possessed in sueh abundance. But Leech 
had fairly anticipated the inevitable direction of British policy in 
Afghanistan. Rawlinson was to carry on the same policy and it was 
already being pul pirremea! into practice. 

One of the earliest rxamples of the use of'Brilish agency in Afghanis¬ 
tan was in the district of Gurmsel in north-western Qandahar. There 
the new Governor, appointed because of his loyalty to Shuja. was very 
unpopular. He was able to maintain himself, reported Leech, only 
because of the assistance of a British officer. Lieutenant Duncan.” But 
Duncan had no official position. The first formal breach of the policy of 
non-intervention occurred when Lieutenant E. P. Lynch (ifith Bom¬ 
bay N.I.) was appointed Political Agent in the Ghilzay area in the 
summer of 1840. 

The large Ghilzay confederation was spread all through eastern 
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Afghanistan as far west as Kalat-i Ghilzay, where the hills begin i<> give 
way to the plains of Qandahar. In this western section of the Ghilzay 
country, across the main road from Kalat-i Ghilzay to Mukur. lived the 
Tokhi and Hotaki tribal divisions of the Ghilzays. In August and 
September 1839 their existing chiefs had been displaced in favour of 
chiefs who were thought to be more loyal to Shuja. But the new chiefs 
had little power and preferred to live in Qandahar. Leech advised that 
to achieve effective power they would require the support of regular 
troops, a garrison at Kalat-i Ghilzay, and the supervision of a British 
Political Agent. 38 In April 1840 disturbances took place in the area and 
eventually regular troops were committed. Accompanying them as 
Political Agent was Lieutenant Peter Nicholson. 

Nicholson argued that the Ghilzay problem was a special case which 
required, for its solution, European intervention. Ghilzay chiefs were 
not reliable and Durrani chiefs were unacceptable to their ancient 
enemies. Nevertheless, reforms were necessary in order to prevent 
anarchy: smaller tribes should be merged with larger; nomads encour¬ 
aged to settle; the power of chiefs increased; and thr interests of the 
cultivators protected. Nicholson proposed to accomplish this through 
the appointment of a British Political Agent to supervise the Afghan 
revenue-collectors. 3 '' It was a proposal very similar to that which Leech 
had made in relation to the Hrlmand, but now Nicholson presented it 
as an exception to the rule, and it was on this basis that the proposal 
was accepted. 

Macnaghtcn’s acceptance of Nicholson’s Ghilzay proposal marks 
the first breach in the policy of restricting interference to the giving of 
confidential advice and the avoidance of formal, ostentatious interven¬ 
tion in the government of Afghanistan. He wrote to Calcutta: 


Averse as 1 am in principle to interferenre on the part of British oflicers with 
thr internal administration of this country, yet 1 feel convinced from the 
degeneracy and corruption which a long course of misrule has brought about, 
that a modified and limited degree of interference on our part exerted with as 
little ostentation as possible will be absolutely necessary for the establishment 
of tranquillity and the security of His Majesty’s interests. 4,1 

Auckland accepted the change in his policy with still more reluctance. 
He urged Macnaghten to keep interference to the minimum and to 
make it as unobtrusive as possible so that “all arrangements should be 
shown to the world as guided by an Afghan leader’. 41 In a private letter 
accompanying the official dispatch Colvin emphasized the Indian 
Government’s strong wish to avoid interference, but went on: 
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ii is a wish, our hope of realising which, is gradually becoming much 
diminished. IT we are forced In come forward more generally to bring the entire 
country into order we must a) least strive to make our interference as little 
obtrusive and offensive as possible.*' 


The principle of formal intervention was thus accepted and its future 
extension contemplated. Nicholson's recommendations were put into 
force after he had suppressed, with eonsiderabie severity, a Ghilzay 
rising in June 1X40. Nicholson executed some rebels, replaced one 
chief, settled new allowances, redistributed land, and imposed on the 
chiefs a nominal obligation to supply horsemen. To maintain control in 
the luturr a military force was retained in (he area, a fort planned, and 
Lieutenant L. P. Lynch appointed as Political Agent. Lynch was a 
member of an Irish family and one of several brothers in the service of 
the Last India Company, one of whom was prominent in Iraq. Like 
Henry Rawlinson. Lynch had served with the British detachment in 
Iran. He was instructed to hold ‘unreserved intercourse w'ilh the ryots 
[cultivators] and give prompt attention to their complaints’/ 3 

The Ghilzay country became quiet lor a time. The fort was not built 
and in October 1X40 Lynch withdrew the military force and retired to 
Qandahar for the winter. Trouble soon recommenced and in January 
1X41 Henry Rawlinson recommended drastic action. A fresh military 
expedition should be sent against the Ghilzays in the spring, to teach 
them a lirm lesson with 'no concession whatever to expediency or 
importunity'.* 4 Macnaghtcn agreed and it was decided to proceed to 
establish a lorl on the great mound at Kalat-i Ghilzay, even now a 
forbidding and commanding position, alongside the main road from 
Qandahar to Kabul. Macnaghtcn also suggested a new measure of 
control over the Ghilzay chiefs: the formation of two regiments of 
Ghilzay Janhaz, that is. disciplined cavalry under Afghan officers and 
European inspectors. Apart from their military use, the Janbaz also 
embodied the notion of providing employment for tribesmen and so 
reducing the power over them which was possessed by their chiefs/ 5 
Until troops were available Lynch was sent back to the Ghilzay 
lands to try conciliation. Although the policy had considerable success, 
it is clear that Lynch did not intend it as more than a temporary 
expedient. As soon as a small force arrived from Qandahar on 21 April, 
Lynch adopted a much more aggressive policy. He occupied the 
mound, hoisted Shuja’s flag, and fired a salute. He then laid out plans 
for a fort including accommodation for hostages, an alarming feature 
which became known to the Ghilzay chiefs. On 30 April Lynch 
attacked a fort seven miles from Kalat and killed almost all its inhabit- 
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ants. Lynch later produced stories of extensive conspiracies to justify 
this act, but they appear to have been without foundation. The evi¬ 
dence suggests that Lynch was deliberately trying to cow the Ghilzays 
by a demonstration of ruthless force and determination. 

Lynch did not report one other fact which none the less caused great 
anger amongst the Ghilzays. One of the chiefs who had been involved 
in the May 1840 uprising was named Walu Khan Shamalzay, and was 
connected with the powerful Shah-al-Din family from which the rebel 
Ghilzay leaders of) 8;ji) had come. Walu had been given a free pardon 
by one British oflieer. Captain W. Anderson, but was arrested and 
nearly executed by Nicholson in June 1840. Nicholson did not carry out 
his intention, but his haste is suspicious and one possible reason for it is 
suggested by (he fact that immediately afterwards Lynch took Walu's 
sister as his mistress. 41 ’ Leech even suggested that some Ghilzays, who 
were executed by Nicholson, might have been silenced to prevent them 
from disclosing information which was dangerous to other Afghans. 47 
But no reliance should be placed on this last story, for Leech and 
Nicholson had quarrelled bitterly over the suppression of the 1840 
Ghilzay rising and Leech’s story is not supported by other evidence. 
But what is known is that when Lynch performed his ostentatious 
ceremony Walu's sister stood next to him and the Ghilzay chiefs 
bitterly resented this visible demonstration of their humiliation. 

As a consequence of Lynch’s actions, reportrd and unreported. the 
Tokhi chiefs deserted him, a fact that he did not choose to reveal either 
then or later, and shortly afterwards he found himself at the centre of a 
widespread rising and besieged amid the foundations of his fort at 
Kalat. Lynch reported that the situation was hopeless and decided to 
resign, Earlier, in an effort to stave off impending disaster he had 
persuaded a number of Ghilzay chiefs to go to Macnaghten and plead 
his cause and had induced Muhammad Timur also to write on his 
behalf. 48 But Lynch was too late. Macnaghten had already ordered 
Rawlinson to replace him. ‘I regret to have observed Indications that 
he would prefer his private Interests to those of the public service’, he 
wrote. w When he later discovered more of the true facts he wrote that 
Lynch was not only imprudent ‘but a very dangerous character*.*" 
Lynch was replaced as Political Agent by Rawlinson's assistant, 
Lieutenant E. K. Elliott, but shortly afterwards Elliott was transferred 
to western Qandahar and none other than our old friend Robert Leech, 
who had been sent back to the area as interpreter with a punitive force, 
took his place. For personal reasons Leech remained direedy respons¬ 
ible to Macnaghten and not under the orders of Rawlinson. 

Order was now restored in the Ghilzay country. Two Company 
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regiments were sent to destroy the crops of the rebels and to keep open 
communication. Maenaghten, however, did not continue with the 
polit y of increasing interference in the Ghilzay area. The cost was too 
great. The puppet chiefs were restored and left to pacify the Ghilzays. 
‘Our policy’, he wrote, ‘should be to content ourselves for the present 
with keeping the roads safe and refrain from attempting to pursue the 
insurgents into their strongholds.' 51 In August 1841 the Company 
regiments, having completed their task, were withdrawn and Leech 
was left in the now completed fort at Kalat with a small garrison and a 
few hostages. 

T he most interesting feature of the Ghilzay disturbances is the way 
in which they demonstrate the power of the Political Agents. Once in 
the field they possessed almost a monopoly of information and it was 
virtually impossible for Rawlinson and Maenaghten to dispute their 
conclusions. They were able, therefore, to enjoy a free hand in pursuing 
their own policies so long as they could avoid disaster. In the case of 
Lynch it seems Hear that he ceased to be an independent arbiter, 
standing above tribal politics, but became deeply involved in them. 
The evidence indicates that he hoped to become all-powerful in the 
Ghilzay country; as early as December 1840 Maenaghten revealed that 
Lynch was trying to free himselffrom Rawiinson’s control. 52 It was 
Lynch who persuaded Rawlinson to adopt a seven- policy and to reject 
a poliry of conciliation by which the chiefs who had been expelled in 
iH;pi would have been restored to favour. Lynch had no authorization 
for the provocative policy which he adopted in April 1841 and which 
may well have been inspired by private objects. His own statements 
about (he causes of the uprising cannot be accepted. Lynch pushed too 
hard, his llagrant disobedience became too noticeable, and with his 
removal his policy was reversed. Even so. Macnaghten’s n-lurlance to 
dismiss him was evident. Maenaghten was always loyal, perhaps too 
loyal to his subordinates, and worried about the rflcct of dismissal on 
their prospects. His own unwillingness to enforce ruthlessly his policy 
of non-intervention thus served to weaken it. In the right hands Mac- 
naghten was malleablr and this is nowhere better demonstrated than in 
his relations with Henry Rawlinson. 

Rawlinson took over as Political Agent at Qandahar at the end of 
June 1840. His later career in Iraq, Iran and as an influential member 
of the India Counril in London, testify to the range and quality of his 
intellect. After the withdrawal of the detachment from Iran at the end 
of 1838 he had returned to India. His knowledge of Persian made him 
an obvious candidate for employment in Afghanistan and his political 
talents won him the respect of Maenaghten and employment at Qan- 
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dahar. The instructions given to Rawlinson regarding non-interference 
were similar to those which had been given to Leech. He was told to 
confine himself to ‘judicious council without assuming an ostensible 
part in the Civil Administration of the Country'.” But Rawlinson 
immediately encountered the same problems as his predecessor and 
reached similar conclusions about their solution. 

Rawlinson soon derided that the Afghan Government of Qandahar 
was bad. Fath Jang was impossible and Rawlinson recommended his 
replacement by Muhammad Timur. Since Timur was not available 
Rawlinson suggested that he should be allowrd himself to intervene 
directly to prevent misgovern men t. Macnaghten opposed this last 
suggestion, but agreed that Fath Jang should be deprived of real power 
in favour of his deputy, Ata Muhammad Khan, although everything 
should be done in the name of Fath Jang. 54 But Rawlinson persisted 
and, in October 1840, Fath Jang was packed off to Kabul where, 
significantly, he was given a very favourable reception by his father. In 
his place was put his brother. Safdar Jang, who quickly proved to be 
even more troublesome; he quarrelled with the vai/it. Muhammad 
Taqi, and accused him of fraud. Rawlinson complained and Macnagh¬ 
ten empowered him to threaten Safdar Jang with recall to Kabul if he 
did not behave himself. 55 In May 1841 Safdar was replaced by 
Muhammad Timur. Rawlinson also had trouble with Ata Muham¬ 
mad, of whom he endeavoured to make use in his relations with the 
Durranis. Eventually, Rawlinson unearthed a mysterious plot, involv¬ 
ing several prominent Durrani notables including Ala Muhammad, 
and in consequence Ata was dismissed and sent to Kabul with other 
chiefs in June 1841. Most important of all, Rawlinson began to inter¬ 
vene in the bureaucracy. 

Rawlinson had at first supported the Parsiwan revenue-managers 
against the Qandahar court nobles and used them to supply the evi¬ 
dence to remove the opposition in the Court. But the same mysterious 
plot that felled Ata Muhammad also placed the activities of the Par- 
siwans in a curious light. As a result they were dismissed and Taqi 
imprisoned in Kabul. In his place was put the very able Mirza Ahmad, 
already proposed by Leech. Mirza Ahmad worked closely with Raw¬ 
linson. Apart from this hold on the revenue system, Rawlinson also 
intervened directly in the administration of Qandahar. British officers 
in the Qandahar garrison refused to admit the jurisdiction of the A 0 Iwal 
over their sepoys. This led to much resentment in Qandahar and 
Rawlinson was forced to intervene ‘to protect the Townspeople from 
the violence of the Hindoostanees’. He proposed that a British officer, 
Lieutenant Jackson, should be appointed as Kolwal. ib Rawlinson also 
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proposed to dismiss as corrupt the i/aih of Qandahar, who had been 
appointed by Shuja. and reinstall- his Barakzay predecessor. In March 
1841 Rawlinson wrote to a friend ‘I have practically the whole local 
Government in my hands.' 51 

Side by side with his gradual extension of difarlo control Rawlinson 
produced a series of extensive proposals for social and political 
reorganization. These hinged on the destruction of the power of the 
Durrani confederation, (he tribal group which surrounded Qandahar 
and extended wesiwards. It was the Durranis who both provided the 
rulers of Afghanisiau and were also the greatest menace to the security 
of the stale. In the heyday of the Durrani Kmpirc, in the late eighteenth 
century, the Durranis had been conciliated by a share in the prohts of 
expansion: when the Umpire began to shrink they turned on their own 
Government. Recognizing the danger of dependence upon the Dur¬ 
ranis. the Uarakzavs had adopted a dilTerrni policy from that of the 
Sadozays and had endeavoured to exclude the great confederation from 
political power. The Qandahar Sirdars had recruited their bureau¬ 
cracy from the Parsiwans. and their meagre forces from the Parsiwans, 
Ghilzays, and other minority groups in Qandahar. Within the compass 
of their limited means they had sought to remove the economic basis of 
Durrani power, namely to resume, where possible, grants of rent-free 
land; and to employ the resources thus gained in strengthening their 
own Government This system, recorded Rawlinson, 'continues to be a 
favourite project with a!) ihe financiers ol'Qandahar unconnected with 
the Dooranees'. 1 '' The most notable of these 'financiers’, of course, were 
the Parsiwan revenue-managers, who had been employed by the 
Barakzays and continued in oflnr by .Shuja. 

The restoration of Shuja had rekindlrd Durrani hopes of renewed 
pre-eminence. In Kabul they found that they had returned only to the 
appearance, hut not the reality of power. In (heir homeland of Qan¬ 
dahar the position is complex. Broadly speaking what had happened 
was that Shuja had resumed some ol the rent-free tenures granted by 
the Sirdars to their own supporters and given them to his own supporters. 
But, in general, he left the Durrani land-holding system substantially 
unaltered. Even as early as June rfhjc) Macnaghten anticipated that it 
might be necessary to exact real, and not merely token, military service 
in return for the grants."' 

The Durrani hopes of quick financial benefits from Shuja’s restora¬ 
tion were largely frustrated. The old Barakzay assessments continued 
to be applied by the old Barakzay revenue-managers, abetted by 
Leech. The Parsiwans continued the same, apparently deliberately 
brutal method of tax-collection by which free subsistence for the 
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revenue troops were demanded. Elliott, and to some extent Rawlinsnn, 
thought that the revenue-assessments and collections were a significant 
cause of the disturbances which were later to disrupt the district of 
Zamindawarin the far west. Rawlinson considered the assessments too 
severe. 61 * From this evidence and from the evidence of his recommenda¬ 
tions for the resumption of rent-free tenures. Leech was obviously 
strongly influenced during his stay at Qandahar by the philosophy of 
the Parsiwans. The Durranis derived little benefit from his control of 
the Government. 

Following the dismissal of Leech a new attempt to conciliate the 
Durranis was made. In August 1R40 Shuja announced fresh conces¬ 
sions. He reduced the nominal obligation to supply one horseman for 
every ploughland (qulba ) to one horseman for every two ploughlands. 
But in so far as the obligation had l»ecn largely nominal, the concession 
had little practical importance. Nor had another concession, involving 
the offer of increased opportunities for paid military service, since this 
depended upon the willingness of British political officers to employ 
Durranis. The third concession was the most important. This involved 
the restoration of certain rent-free tenures, formerly resumed by the 
Barakzays. However, it would appear that the concession was not 
widely applied; some important chiefs were excluded and few gained 
any real benefit. 1 ' 1 In the short run no one enjoyed any advantage. The 
Durranis complained that they had not received any concessions and 
Shuja sent a Durrani notable to investigate the situation at Qandahar. 
When questioned, Taqi Muhammad admitted that he had not given 
the concessions and claimed that he could not afford to do so. He owed 
Shuja money and, in any case, since the current year’s revenue had 
already been spent in advance it would have to be collected on the old 
basis. 62 

Widespread discontent now existed amongst the Durranis, who 
were encouraged in their opposition to the Parsiwan tax-farmers by 
Safdar Jang, Ata Muhammad, the Durrani court nobles in Qandahar 
and Kabul, and probably even by Shuja himself. So much is clear from 
Rawlinson’s vast, obscure, and ramifying plot, the details of which are 
unimportant, but which had the effect of clearing away both the 
Durrani leaders and the Parsiwans and leaving Rawlinson a free hand 
in Qandahar. The plot also demonstrated a link between the Durranis 
of Qandahar and the single major Durrani uprising in the area to the 
west of the Helmand, centred on Zamindawar. 

Zamindawar was one of the main centres of the Alizay section of the 
Durrani confederation. The leader of the rebellion in Zamindawar was 
one Akhtar Khan Alizay, who had once been governor of the province, 
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but who was dismissed by Rawlinson. Akhtar’s strong influence in the 
province made him a man to reckon with and by the end of 1840 his 
deliancc of government had reached the point when Rawlinson decided 
that military action was necessary to secure control of an area which 
was strategically situated between Herat and Qandahar. 

The familiar pattern of escalation soon revealed itself. First Rawlin¬ 
son sent an Afghan force to the area. This was defeated and succeeded 
by a regular force which won a brief victory in January 1841. But 
Akhlar promptly recovered his strength and Rawlinson felt obliged to 
send a larger regular force. In March 184 1 a compromise was reached 
through the mediation of a number of Durrani notables led by Ata 
Muhammad. Although he did not believe the peace would last, Raw¬ 
linson accepted the agreement, for he had come to fear a general 
Durrani rising and hoped that a settlement with Akhlar would avert 
it. w The regular troops were withdrawn from Zamindawar. Rawlin¬ 
son. supported by Maenagliten. would have liked to retain them on the 
Helmand, but lor once the Politic al Agents were defeated by military 
resistanee. The Commander at Qandahar. General William Notl, was 
as stubborn and ruthless as Keane and he was able to induce F.lphin- 
slone 10 support his demand lor their return 1<> Qandahar. 64 In conse¬ 
quence, the Helmand was left undefended when Akhtar resumed his 
defiance iti May 1841 with an attack on the fori ofGirishk, where the 
main road to Herat crossed the Helmand. Girishk was successfully 
defended by its small garrison of Afghan and Hindustani troops. Regu¬ 
lar troops had to Ik- sent back to the area and once more Akhtar was 
driven oil'. But this time Rawlinson was determined to enforce a more 
drastic solution. He obtained permission to use regular troops 
throughout the area and by August 1841 had forced the rebels to 
submit. In September and October 1841 a much larger force, compris¬ 
ing two sepoy regiments was sent to pacify the area more permanently. 
To obtain this result the Political Agent with the force. Elliot, was 
instructed that ‘such a degree of stringency must therefore be observed 
in carrying out vour measures as shall produce a strong and lasting 
impression.' 6> The expedition had some success, but this was not to be 
permanent. 

The chief importance of the Zamindawar rebellion was that it 
confirmed Rawlinson in the view which hr had derived from his other 
experiences that a drastic solution of the Durrani problem was neces¬ 
sary. Earlier he had sympathized with many of the Durrani complaints 
of revenue oppression and in February 1841 had consented to the 
removal of Taqi and Wali Muhammad. But in March he concluded 
that he had been mistaken, that the complaints of oppression were 
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bogus, and that the root cause of the troubles was ‘the hatred in which 
we are held by the Dooranees as Infidels and Conquerors'It is 
possible to trace from the end of January 1841 the gradual evolution of 
Rawlinson's views until he came to the conclusion that Durrani power 
would have to be broken if British control of Afghanistan were to be 
secured. Fifty or sixty of the most powerful chiefs should be seized and 
sent to India; the privileges of the rest should be reduced. IfBritain was 
not prepared for such action she should evacuate Afghanistan. 

Of the necessity for such drastic action Rawlinson found it difficult to 
persuade Macnaghten. On reason was Marnaghtrn's slow under¬ 
standing of the nature of the troubles. ‘What made this Akhtar Khan 
Yaghee [i.e. rebellious]?’, he asked Rawlinson. "1 know that he is sulky 
and impudent but the cause 1 was never able exactly to trace.'” 7 
Another reason was Macnaghten's reluctance to concede a proposition 
that struck at the basic assumptions of all his policy in Afghanistan. He 
argued that Rawlinson was wrong about the nature of Durrani hostil¬ 
ity; it was based not upon inveterate enmity but upon local abuses in 
revenue-collection; and when these were remedied all would he well. ‘I 
do not apprehend the slightest danger from Dooranee ascendancy', he 
wrote in February 1841.'’’' In truth the F.nvoy was caught in a dilemma. 
To admit Rawlinson’s postulates would undermine the plans to with¬ 
draw British troops and commit Britain to a course of interference 
which would amount to a revolution in Afghanistan. Apart from the 
injustice to Shuja and the damage to Britain's reputation for faithful¬ 
ness, such a policy would require ten times the number of British and 
Company troops which were at present stationed in Afghanistan/"' 
Even so, he claimed, if he did admit the existence of inveterate hostility 
this would still not require a choice of either the extreme of taking over 
the government or that of withdrawal. 711 At the same time Macnaghten 
could not entirely ignore the evidence of Durrani hostility or the advice 
ofhis key subordinate. So he dithered. In 1840 he had briefly supported 
wholesale confiscations and a greater enforcement of obligations in 
order to weaken Durrani power. In February he refused to consider 
such ideas. But gradually Rawlinson won him over. As late as ]uly 1841 
Macnaghten still tried to play down the Zamindawar disturbances. 
The rebels were merely ‘perfect children’ and the troubles no worse 
than those encountered around Calcutta. 71 But a month later his 
patience ran out and the ‘perfect children’ became ‘without exception 
the most worthless and faithless set of wretches I ever knew’. It was 
then that he consented to send two Company regiments into Zamin¬ 
dawar. 72 

At the same time that Macnaghten came to accept the necessity of 
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military coercion he pave his assent to a reform programme aimed at 
the basis of Durrani power in Qandahar. Under this programme the 
whole system of rent-free military tenures was to be reduced and 
eventually eliminated. Although its final form is not clear, the evolution 
of this programme can be traced. It originated with the notion of the 
janbaz. 

Both for military and political reasons it was thought desirable to 
form a force of paid and disciplined Afghan cavalry, under British 
control. Such a force would be more useful than the worthless feudal 
array and would also serve as a safety-valve while the feudal cavalry 
was being eliminated. For it would give alternative employment. Discip¬ 
lined cavalry of this type was introduced in Kabul in April 1841 and 
Shuja was persuaded to give his rcluttant consent to the formation of 
two similar regiments of Janbaz at Qandahar. Shuja had long resisted 
pressure for sueh action and as long ago as August 1840 had refused to 
agree to the establishment of disciplined cavalry and had advocated the 
strengthening of the frudal system. 71 

Maenaghten hoped to recruit Durranis into thejanbaz. They would 
be released from the obligation to perform military service in return for 
their agreement to pay rent on their rent-free grants. To persuade the 
Durrani chiefs to agree to such a manifestly poor bargain he was 
prepared to employ pressure. He wrote to Rawiinsun in July 1841: 

The momeni we feel strong enough 1 think we should take a number of all the 
Doorancr Horse claiming exemption undrr the Koolba system and absolutely 
ryjrot all that are unserviceable and assess their Koolbas, requiring the 
remainder lo alirnd al Candahar for eight months of the year. By this means 
we shall gradually get them into the category of tax payers. 71 


The disturbances in Zamindawar. he wrote, offered a good excuse for 
‘retrieving the error into which His Majesty fell when he granted these 
indulgences to the gm>d for nothing Doorances’. 75 Loyal chiefs should 
be given pensions and the best of their followers recruited into the 
Janbaz. 

The weakness ofMacnaghten's proposal was that Rawlinson did not 
want Durranis in the Janbaz. He wanted a non-tribal force. 76 In any 
case the Durranis were neither prepared to serve outside Qandahar nor 
to fight other Durranis. It was necessary to recruit the Janbaz from 
Ghilzays and Parsiwans instead. Consequently the janbaz could not be 
used as the engine for the destruction of the tiyul system. Maenaghten 
was nonplussed and could only suggest the gradual reduction of the 
liyul system by ‘expedients to curb the influence of the Doorances and 
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render their Koolba privileges rather a nuisance to them than other¬ 
wise’. 77 The fertile Rawlinson did offer a temporary compromise, by 
which the number of Durrani Horse should be reduced to seven 
hundred and fifty, at which size they could easily be annihilated if they 
proved dangerous. 7 * 

What was the final decision and how far it was implemented is 
impossible to say, for the matter was not discussed in official letters but 
in private correspondence between Rawlinson and Macnaghtcn and no 
letters dealing with the subject later than July 1B41 have come lo light. 
It seems probable, however, that the extended policy of coercion 
adopted in Qandahar in the autumn of 1841 was accompanied by 
further inroads into the former system. After the removal of the Par- 
si wan revenue-managers, Rawlinson found in Mirza Ahmad a willing 
and more able instrument in his financial rampaign against the Dur- 
ranis. But the general point which can certainly be made with 
confidence is that British policy at Qandahar resulted in effective 
British control of the internal government of the province and that this 
control was employed to carry out a social and political revolution. The 
inevitable inference to be drawn from this development was that the 
1839 policy had failed and that Britain was in Afghanistan to stay. 

The tendency of British policy observed at Qandahar can also be 
discerned in Kabul itself. There Macnaghtcn was in direct control of 
policy and in immediate contact with Shah Shuja. He was not depen¬ 
dent upon the information supplied by subordinate agents and upon 
the lcxjse system of control over local authorities which characterized 
Shuja's governmental system. In Kabul, if anywhere, he could carry 
out the policy of non-interference which had bren enjoined upon him 
and of which he was the foremost advocate. It is therefore of especial 
significance that, even in the capital, Macnaghtcn was forced lo give 
way to the various pressures for greater British control and the eventual 
reformation of Afghanistan. 

From the earliest days it is apparent that Macnaghtcn’s unofficial 
advice amounted to considerable interference. Shuja himself always 
felt powerless. In July 1840 he complained to Burnes that his subjects 
regarded him as a mere puppet {masli\ lit. ‘radish’). He explained that 
he was 

assailed night and day by moolahs (priests) and others who represented the 
present state of things as anything but a Mohamadan kingdom and that if H. 
M. was of the same opinion a rebellion or insurrection (lulwa-i-am) was easily 
raised, but of course, said His Majesty, I have endeavoured to correct the 
erroneous opinion of these men by assuring them that the English and 1 were 
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as i wo souls in onr body but yet 1 cannot hope to Ret them to think so when in 
the Capital the Troops are noi my own and in the provinces interference takes 
place without my knowledge on all occasions. 71 ' 

When the court moved to the winter capital of Jalalabad the Shah's 
plight was yet more visible, for Macnaghten took the best house and 
Shuja was allotted a miserable residence.*"The Shah both exaggerated 
his situation and hinted at rebellion in order to improve his lot but he 
was yrt capable of resisting British pressure for change. Nevertheless, 
there was much justice in his complaints; British interference had 
already, even by the summer of 1840, advanced far beyond what had 
been contemplated in August —possibly the inevitable consequ¬ 

ence of the retention of British forces. But so far the interposition of 
British influence had remained informal; it was in the latter part of 1840 
and throughout 1841 that the basic assumptions of British policy in 
Afghanistan were themselves called into question in a major debate 
which was conducted at all levels. 

The great debate was initiated by Burnes in a long private letter 
which hr sent to Macnaghten in August 1840. The Shah’s Govern¬ 
ment. he claimed, was useless; it was inefficient, expensive, and 
unpopular and if it were not reformed Afghanistan would have no value 
to Britain as a strategic buffer. Although Burnes himself was theoreti¬ 
cally opposed to the extension of British control, his proposals for 
reform inevitably involved much closer scrutiny of Afghan Govern¬ 
ment than had hitherto been the practice." 1 

Macnaghten disagreed entirely and took the opportunity to set out 
the philosophy of moderation which was implied in Iris policy of non¬ 
interference. It was an argument long made familiar in the course of the 
debate within India on the correct policy to be pursued towards the 
Indian stales. Mat naghten's position was that of Malcolm earlier and 
of Henry I-awrcncc after. The Shah’s Government, he argued was not 
useless; the disturbances which had taken place were not the result of 
any deep-seated hostility to the new system, but were only the product 
of the capricious nature of the people of Afghanistan. Drastic reform 
was unnecessary and greater British interference would be a serious 
error. 

I am of opinion that it is the duty of the British representative here rather to 
watch carefully the opportunities of suggesting reform and to treat His 
Majesty with all possible consideration than to urge sweeping innovations or 
to assume towards His Majesty anything like a tone of dictation. Such pro¬ 
ceedings would reduce His Majesty to the condition of a cypher and would 
afford to our enemies the means of successfully propagating reports to our 
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prejudice and to the effect that our design was to seize the Government or the 
country... it is preferable to work at minor abuses which are inherent in every 
Eastern monarchy than to exercise frequent and authoritative interference, 
the good effects of which would be at least problematical. 

His own interference, Macnaghten claimed, had been limited to bring¬ 
ing serious complaints privately to Shuja's notice, and to urging the 
Shah to select a good minister and to reduce his own expenditure. 

1'hesc and other objects will be gradually obtained by kind and persevering 
counsel. This is not a country in which objects are to be obtained pn sal turn. His 
Majesty’s wishes must meet with some little attention. The prejudices of the 
people must he respected. Minor abuses must be overlooked and our proceed¬ 
ings at every stage must be guided by caution, temper and forbearance* 2 

Burncs and Macnaghten were agreed on one point. This was that the 
root cause of many of the troubles in Afghanistan was the activities of 
the Sikhs and of the rulers of Herat. For the future stability of Afghanis¬ 
tan it was important that Herat and Peshawar should be annexed to the 
domains of Shah Shuja. The fate of these proposals is reserved for later 
chapters and this chapter is confined to the development of British 
policy within Shuja’s territories. Nevertheless, the issues cannot be 
entirely separated: Macnaghten's moderation within Afghanistan had 
its inevitable corollary in his aggressiveness outside; for if the Shah's 
Government was not to be blamed for the troubles then a scapegoat had 
to be found without. The prospective annexation of Herat and 
Peshawar would also justify the retention of Company forces in 
Afghanistan. For Burncs, of course, the annexation of Herat and 
Peshawar to the Kabul Government would represent the achievement 
of the grand new strategy which he had outlined in 1838. Afghanistan 
would become the single north-western buffer, replacing both Iran and 
the Panjab. The Panjab would inevitably become totally subordinated, 
if not actually annexed to British India. Although Burncs would not 
himself have gone on to annex Afghanistan, there was, he reported in 
February 1841, a strong current of feeling among British officials in 
Afghanistan in favour of such a move.* 3 The logic of the annexation of 
Afghanistan, of course, would have been to place the frontier of British 
India on or beyond the Hindu Kush and to imply the creation of a new 
strategic buffer beyond in Turkestan, or possibly in Iran. 

Burnes did not abandon his opinions in favour of reform, but con¬ 
tinued to press them intermittently. A suitable opportunity was pre¬ 
sented in the autumn of 1840 when the return of Dost Muhammad led 
to the most serious threat to the Anglo-Sadozay monarchy which had 
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yet been encountered. At that time, with the support of a frightened 
Macnaghten. Burncs was able to persuade Shuja lo dismiss the incom¬ 
petent Mulla Shakar and to appoint Muhammad Usman Khan in his 
plare. But Burncs muled his public criticisms of British policy lest they 
should endanger his hopes of succeeding Macnaghten. In private his 
comments were more caustic. ‘There is nothing here but downright 
imbecility’, he wrote to a friend in September i8,|u. w 

Burnes may have been worried by Mac naghten’s action in making 
Bnrncs’s private letter public and in sending it lo Auckland. Auck¬ 
land’s general views in favour of non-interference were still unchanged, 
although he recommended rather stronger pressure on the Shah in 
favour of certain specific objects of reform. Auckland disagreed com¬ 
pletely with Isitl) Burnes and Macnaghten in their diagnosis of the 
cause of the troubles and (heir recommendation of the annexation of 
Herat and Peshawar. 11 ' Auckland, in fact, was unwilling to abandon 
any part of the new system which he had so re] ucianlly adopted in 1838 
to 183c). 

The attitude of the authorities in London was quite different from 
that of Macnaghten and Auckland. Apart from the exchange ofletlers, 
etc., which had been initiated by Burnes. Hobhouse look other evi¬ 
dence into account, first, was the growing conviction that Shuja would 
be unable to dispense with the help of British troops for some lime to 
come, and, if Mac naghten’s views on the character of the Afghan 
nobility were correct, possibly forever. This opinion was confirmed by 
the disturbances, particularly the great wave of unrest which accom¬ 
panied the return of Dost Muhammad and an extensive uprising which 
look place in Kalat. Second. Hobhouse took into account the Russian 
expedition lo Khiva in 18 50 which had convinced him and Palmerston 
of the strategic value of the Afghan position.**' Accordingly, although he 
was yet convinced that a prolonged occupation of Afghanistan would 
be undesirable, especially because of its adverse rfleet on relations with 
Russia. Hobhouse abandoned the strong opinions in favour of non¬ 
interference which, under Parliamentary pressure, he had expressed in 
1831). and came down in favour of a much more vigorous policy in 
Afghanistan. 

Believing Auckland was not facing up to the realities of the Afghan 
situation, Hobhouse framed a dispatch which was intended to force 
Auckland to adopt a more determined policy. First he consulted his 
Cabinet colleagues, among whom Palmerston was as buoyantly 
confident as ever: he had no fears for Afghanistan, except for the 
expense, and roundly asserted that Indian defence would have cost 
much more if Afghanistan had fallen to Iran or to Russia.* 7 Burnes’s 
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criticisms, the Foreign Secretary declared, were worthless and the 
position in Afghanistan was most promising; all that was needed to 
complete it was to annex Herat and advance into Turkestan. 1 "* Apart 
from strengthening Hobhouse’s determination to retain the Afghan 
position, this extravagant optimism was unhelpful, and Hobhouse took 
a much less rosy view in his dispatch, which came near to endorsing the 
views of Bumcs. The policy envisaged in 1838 to 183;) had failed, he 
proclaimed: Shuja’s Government and army were not adequate to form 
a suitable bulfer state; and the hope of withdrawing British forces must 
be abandoned. Afghanistan should either be relinquished or it should 
be held in strength. In the latter case much more expenditure, much 
larger British forces, and much greater control over the Afghan Gov¬ 
ernment were required. No Afghan should be given any position of 
trust and Shuja should be made to obey absolutely. The basic fact that 
‘the British are masters of the country’ must be recognized.'"' The 
apparent alternative of withdrawal, of course, was not intended seri¬ 
ously; Hobhouse believed that retreat from Afghanistan was out of the 

* 411 ) 

question. 

Auckland refused to accept Hobhouse’s analysis. The dispatch was 
considered by his Council in Calcutta in March 1841 and Auckland set 
out his own position in a lengthy minute. He conceded that a large 
British force would be required for many years to come, but did not 
agree that large reinforcements or direct control over the Government 
of Afghanistan were necessary. He drew up a balance sheet of the 
advantages and disadvantages of the Afghan position. The advantages 
were strategic; control over Afghanistan had enabled Britain to pre¬ 
serve Khiva from conquest by Russia and produced peace within 
India. ‘The repose of the public mind in India from our command of the 
avenues by which the approach of invasion has been so keenly 
apprehended’, he wrote, ‘is a benefit and a blessing of the greatest 
conceivable value.’ The main disadvantage was financial. The 
Governor-General estimated the cost of the Afghan position at one 
million pounds a year and remarked that such a burden could not be 
sustained indefinitely. It could be tolerated only for some two or three 
years in which time something might turn up to alleviate the situation. 
The revenues of India were increasing and might be further enhanced 
by the annexation of the Panjab. Because of this uncertainty about the 
future an immediate decision was unnecessary. If, however, at some 
future time it was decided to withdraw from Afghanistan the event 
should be preceded by some compensatory advantage such as the 
annexation of the Panjab or a diplomatic agreement with Iran and 
Russia, providing for the neutralization of Central Asia. Until a decision 
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became necessary Britain should mount a mere holding operation 
in Afghanistan. Only the main cities and lines of communication 
should be held in strength; Shuja should concentrate on ruling in the 
open, cultivated areas only and leave the wilder tribes alone. Certainly 
there should be no advance beyond the existing frontiers of Shuja’s 
kingdom, whether to Herat or Turkestan. For these limited purposes 
the existing forces and political influence should be adequate; political 
ofheers should confine themselves to advice—'1 would not allow them 
to put themselves Tor ward as managers of the country." 11 

Two reasons Tor Auckland’s rejection of Hobhouse’s analysis call for 
immediate comment. The first was his view that Hobhouse had written 
his gloomy disfKtlch under the influence of the uncertainty induced by 
the Host Muhammad uprising. Auckland wrongly assumed that Hob- 
house would modify his views when he learned of the surrender of the 
former Amir and of the restoration of peace. The second was much 
more fundamental. Auckland, in bringing in the financial burden of the 
Afghan position, had introduced a factor the importance of which 
Hobhouse, despite promptings from the Clouet of Directors, had com¬ 
pletely underrated. In India the cost of controlling Afghanistan had 
been a subject ol'discussion since it was raised in .November 1840 by the 
Clommandcr-in-Ohief, Sirjasper Nicolls (d. 1849). Nicolls had argued 
that since Shuja apjx ared unable to stand alone a permanent British 
occupation or Afghanistan would be necessary and consequently also a 
permanent increase in the size of the Indian anny. ,J Indeed the shor¬ 
tage of available Hoops in 1M40 and the need to reinforce Afghanistan 
and Kalal had forced Auckland to postpone a settlement with Nepal. 
As it happened, (he surrender of Dost Muhammad seemed to change 
the prospects in Afghanistan and when the Council considered 
Nicolls's proposal in January 1841. all (including the Commander- 
in-ChirO agreed that an increase was now unnecessary. In the discus¬ 
sion. however, it was accepted that if it were to be decided to make the 
occupation permanent a further increase in the Indian army with 
additional financial commitments would be inevitable. Hobhouse cer¬ 
tainly tailed to appreciate this point for in April 1841 he wrote to 
Auckland disapproving of further defence expenditure. Auckland 
already had suflieient troops for his needs and ’We are not at all 
inclined to encourage more expenditure than is absolutely necessary for 
the security of your Umpire."' 1 

In the policies of both Auckland and Hobhouse there were therefore 
elements of contradiction, Hobhouse was recommending on the one 
hand, a policy which would tie down most of the disposable forces in 
India and so endanger Indian security and on the other, he was bowing 
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to pressure from the Directors to hold down military expenditure and 
prevent the creation of a force which could replace that committed to 
Afghanistan. Auckland also had accepted in January 1841 the implied 
proposition that a decision to retain troops in Afghanistan would 
require an increase in the Indian Army, but in March had both agreed 
to the indefinite stay of British forces in Afghanistan while making no 
provision for any increase in the Indian army. On his own logic he was 
accepting for the duration of the slay of British troops in Afghanistan 
some considerable restriction on his strategic freedom of mancruvre 
elsewhere. 

The explanation of the ambivalence in the attitudes of both men 
arises partly from their differing attitudes to the problem of Indian 
defence. For Hobhouse the defence of India was primarily a matter of 
defence against external aggression. India's vulnerability to attack 
from outside weakened the general freedom of British foreign policy; 
India's ability to strike far beyond her frontiers gave extra power to the 
position of Britain in European affairs. The position in Afghanistan 
therefore seemed a matter almost independent of the ordinary concerns 
of Indian government and one not to be thrown into the same scale of 
advantage. To Auckland, on the other hand, the main problem of 
Indian defence was the internal frontier; the threat of external attack 
was merely an aggravating factor in that situation. The position in 
Afghanistan was therefore beneficial, but only upon an equation of 
costs and benefits. If Afghanistan tied down too large a proportion of 
British Indian resources it could become a liability, for it would make it 
impossible to provide adequate defence elsewhere. It is quite clear that 
by March 1841 Auckland was beginning to view Afghanistan as a 
potential liability. The whole logic of his holding operation in Afghanis¬ 
tan pointed to the eventual withdrawal which he began to contemplate 
in his minute. Hobhouse had included the alternative of abandoning 
Afghanistan merely to spur Auckland on to greater efforts; Auckland, 
however, saw evacuation as the wiser policy. 

Auckland was working towards the rejection of the Afghan buffer 
policy. Despite his claims for its advantages, he believed that it was a 
system of defence India could not afford. In its place he looked to a 
strengthening of the north-west frontier and of India’s financial 
resources by the annexation of the Panjab and possibly of Sind as well. 
Forward defence beyond the Indus was to become the responsibility of 
the Government in England and was to be achieved through diplo¬ 
matic agreement. In short Auckland was coming back to a modified 
version of the policy which he had advocated before May 1838. 

The implications of Auckland’s attitude were not explicit in his 
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minute. Like those of Nicolls, his arguments could be interpreted as a 
contention that Afghanistan could be held if the Panjab were annexed, 
both because of the financial gain and the easier communications, 
which would allow fewer troops to be held in Afghanistan itself. But on 
closer examination and in the light of their future views it is plain that 
this was not their true position; for them the Panjab was a substitute for 
Afghanistan, not an auxiliary position. But Auckland dared not be too 
explicit for to so would be to admit that his whole Afghan policy had 
been mistaken and so precipitate a major clash with London. Since he 
was himself due to leave India within a year he believed the matter 
could safely be left to his successor. As Burnes wrote, with the custom¬ 
ary perception of his mature years, ‘apres moi le deluge is his 
motto—he wishes to get home but is afraid of what he has already 
done.” 4 Possibly it was hecause hr wished to postpone an admission 
that he believed to be inevitable that Auckland deliberately under¬ 
stated the gravity of the tinancia! position in his March minute. Only 
two days after that minute Colvin painted a much darker picture in a 
private letter to Macnaghten. 'Money—money—money is our first, 
and second and our last word. How long we can continue to feed you at 
your present rale of expenditure l cannot tell. To add to the weight 
would break us utterly.”" 5 

Auckland's fellow Councillors were unable to share Auckland’s very 
short-term view of the situation. In particular Nicolls was critical of 
Auckland's postponement ofa decision, l>erause of his responsibility as 
Commander-in-chief for ensuring that sufficient troops to meet any 
emergency were always available. Of course this was ultimately a 
financial question and Nicolls attacked Auckland especially for under¬ 
stating the financial problem. But this was an area where Nicolls could 
claim no expertise and he was forced to give way to the opinions of the 
civilian Councillors. But these too disagreed with Auckland. William 
Wilberforce Bird supported Hobhouse: retreat from Afghanistan was 
unthinkable; British prestige would suffer; Russia would become estab¬ 
lished on the banks of the Indus; a Muslim coalition to invade India 
might be formed; and there would be unrest in India. The only effective 
and economical policy, argued Bird, was to bold Afghanistan in 
strength." 0 

The most striking opposition to Auckland on his Council came from 
Henry Thoby Prinsep (171)2-1878). Prinsep had served Hastings as 
Assistant Secretary and Bentinck as Chief Secretary and had long been 
involved in the formation of strategy. Emily Eden dismissed him as ‘the 
greatest bore Providence ever created and so contradictory that he will 
not let anybody agree or differ with him.’® 7 There was nothing boring, 
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however, about the solution which he now expounded with fearsome 
logic. Afghanistan should be held, he argued. This could only be 
accomplished by the destruction of all feudal and tribal independence 
and by the centralization of government; under these conditions 
Afghanistan would become as peaceful and industrious as Hindustan. 
Such a programme would require time, troops, and money—Prinscp 
estimated one and a quarter million pounds a year. This could not be 
lound Irom existing Indian resources so Prinsep coolly proposed the 
annexation of the third of India which yet remained independent. At 
present, he complained. Britain bore the cost of defending all oflndia 
with the revenues of only two-thirds. Annexation could be accom¬ 
plished through the wholesale application of the doctrine of lapse, that 
is, the theory that an Indian state should pass under British rule if the 
rulet died without an heir of his body or an adopted successor duly 
recognized by Britain. In his minute Auckland had mentioned the 
possibility of additions to the revenue through the lapse of rent-free 
grants and pensions, but Prinsep argued that this was not enough; 
lapse must be enforced with regard to Indian stales/' 8 

Prinsep’s argument was not entirely novel. The annexation of 
Indian states had frequently been discussed and, as recently as July 
iH 40, a writer in the Edinburgh Rrrmv had argued in favour of the 
annexation of Indian states on the twin grounds of providing good 
government and of defence, namely that Britain was defending India 
with the revenues of less than two-thirds.” The author may well have 
been close to Prinsep himself, because the reference to good govern¬ 
ment was one which might well have come from the Councillor. 
Although in his minute Prinsep based his annexationist arguments 
wholly on the defence position, there is good reason to suppose that he 
would have been equally content to have supported it on humanitarian 
grounds. Like his Benthamite brother, James Prinsep (1799-1840), he 
shared the belief (increasingly common among Bengal Civil Servants 
during the 1830s) that the Indian states were anachronisms; they 
should be swept aside and replaced by direct, efficient, British rule. 
This belief, already common under Auckland, was to gather strength 
until it reached full flowering in the time of Dalhousie, before the cold 
wind of the Mutiny led to a reversion to the older Malcolm policy which 
conserved Indian states as a useful political safety-valve. What is here 
of the greatest interest is the way in which an argument about the 
defence oflndia could be skilfully manipulated so as to justify a policy 
which was advocated, but was found entirely unacceptable, on quite 
different grounds. 

There was clear division within the Council over Afghanistan. 
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NicoUs, and possibly the military member. Sir William Casement, 
favoured withdrawal; Bird and Prinsep wished to hold the position at 
whatever cost. The situation was ideal for Auckland. There seems little 
doubt that in the long run he thought withdrawal inevitable, but 
wished to postpone it until he had gone from India. His suggestion of a 
holding operation could apparently bridge the gap between the rival 
groups on his Council. He got his way and Hobhouse was obliged to 
accepted the verdict for the lime being. 

In the months which followed, the equivocal nature of Auckland’s 
Afghan policy bet ante more and more apparent. One factor inducing 
greater uncertainty was the political situation in England. Thedefralof 
the Whigs began to seem inevitable; a Conservative Government might 
order a withdrawal from Afghanistan. But the principal factor which 
influenced Auckland was the financial problems. 

From the beginning Auckland had persistently underestimated the 
financial burden, arising principally from military costs, of his new 
policy. In 1838 hr had hoped to have his troops hack in twelve months. 
In iH;{<( he had expected their return in the summer of 1(140. As late as 
January 1B40 Marnaghlen was still talking of withdrawing regular 
troops by the autumn, but in May he abandoned this hope and 
demanded reinforcements both to provide lor internal security and to 
meet the possibility of a Russian attack via Khiva. Auckland then 
consented to allow the existing troops to remain until the summer of 
184 1. but refused to send reinforcements.In September 1840, how¬ 
ever, Auckland had to bow to pressure and send more troops. Still 
Auckland continued to talk optimistically of an early evacuation and to 
use this hope to refuse to contemplate consequential rearrangements. 
But the (inanciat burden of keeping the regular troops in Afghanistan 
was considerable and to this must be added the other items of British 
financial assistance, including payment for those elements in Shuja’s 
forces which came under British control and a budget subsidy to the 
Government of the Shah. 

The financial pressures began to make themselves felt early in 1840. 
The financial years 1835 to 1838. 183b to 18-57, and 1B37 to 1838 had 
been good years with surpluses ranging from £pf, million to £0*75 
million. But bad harvests and the rost of the Afghan war changed this 
happy situation into a deficit of £2-4 million in 183c) to 1840. The first 
effect was felt upon the cash flow position of the Indian Government. 1 " 1 
In March 1840 Auckland considered and rejected the suggestion of a 
new- loan to replenish his dcplrted cash balances. 1 " 2 In his minute of 19 
March 1841 hr seriously understated the rate of the run-down of cash 
balances. He calculated that between the end of 1838 and March 1840 
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they had been reduced by only £1 million, whereas the Accountant- 
General’s figures showed that by 30 April the total amounted to £3 75 
million. Already, on 31 March, Auckland found himself compelled to 
open a new loan at 5 per cent compared with the normal rate of 4 per 
cent. Before the rate of interest was again reduced to 4 per cent at the 
beginning of 1843, £5 million had been borrowed and the total of 
Indian debt raised from under £30 million, the figure to which it had 
been reduced in 1836 by the sale of some of the Company’s commercial 
assets, to £36 million. Even so the response to the 5 per rent loan was 
too slow for comfort and Auckland was forced to resort to other meas¬ 
ures to safeguard his liquidity position. He raised the rate of interest 
charged to merchants in order to cut down their demands on his 
reserves, an act which, in the interlocking system of Asian trade, was 
bound to have a wider, restrictive effect. Also, he was reluctantly 
obliged, at the beginning of 1842, to adopt his Accountant-General’s 
advice to stop remittances of money to England, a drastic move which 
had before brought down the wrath of the Court of Directors upon the 
heads of his predecessors. 

What was the real cost of the Afghan war is difficult to say. In March 
1841 Auckland estimated it at £1 million and Prinsep at £1 -2.5 million 
per year. According to calculations made for Ellenborough in Sep¬ 
tember 1841, the average cost for each of the years 1839-1840 and 
1840-1841 was £r •(( million. 103 The author of these calculations was 
probably Henry Tucker, who produced new figures early in 1842 which 
showed the cost of the Afghan position to be £2 million. Tucker then 
estimated 'that ere six months elapse, the treasures of India will be 
completely exhausted’. 1 " 4 The discrepancies are largely the result of 
decisions to allocate sums to military costs. Auckland argued that the 
costs of the troops stationed in Afghanistan would have to be met even if 
they were retained in India. But apart from the fact that this ignored 
the additional costs of moving and supplying troops in Afghanistan, 
this look no account of increases in the Army in India. Although in 1841 
Auckland had rejected Nicolls’s pica for a permanent increase in the 
establishment, he had already allowed expansion in 1838, which, with 
other increases, led to a total enlargement of the Indian Army between 
1838 and 1841 by over 50,000 and an increase in military charges from 
just over £7 million to nearly Jut million a year. Of course part of this 
increase could be attributed to other factors, notably the demands of 
the first China war, but it was the virtually permanent military com¬ 
mitment beyond the Indus which had swallowed up the strategic 
reserve and made the other increases necessary. 11 ' 5 

Another way of estimating the cost of the Afghan war is to consider 
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the total deterioration in Indian finances during the period 1838 to 
184a. If one adds together the derline in cash reserves and the amount 
of new debt the result is a figure of JiH-'j million. This is roughly the 
same as that given by Tucker in a calculation covering the period down 
lo 30 April 1H 4 v. But of course this figure again rannol be accepted as it 
stands. On the one hand there is the cost of extraordinary operations 
other than those beyond the Indus. The cost of the China war, lor 
example, was estimated in 1840 to 1841 at £(i-f ( million, although the 
British Government promised to repay this eventually to the Indian 
Government. On the other hand the ligure lakes no account of the 
increase of revenue during the period: an allowance Itir (his would 
inltate total cost, indeed Tucker later increased his total estimate ofthe 
cost of the Afghan wars to £13 million, but by that time he was less 
concerned with exact calculations of their cost, than with persuading 
the British Government to accept pari of the financial burden of 
policies which, he argued, served British and not Indian interests. 
Tucker proposed that the Crown should pay an annua! subsidy of 
Tjfib.noo to the Company, corresponding 10 interest at 3 | per tent on 
the sum of £8 million for which hr held the Cabinet directly respons¬ 
ible, 1 "'’ 

Probably one would not be fai wrong in estimating the direct annual 
cost ofthe Afghan strategy during the years 1838 to 1842 at £2 million, 
or £8 million in all. This was a large sum in relation to British Indian 
resourres, hut not an unbearable burden Wellesley's wars had added 
about 1>jo million to the Indian debt, and their average annual cost 
must have exceeded £3 million. At £4 million Hastings's I’indari wars 
were comparatively cheap, but Amherst's Burma War had cost a 
prodigious sum. estimated as high as £1 3 million although this figure 
was challenged. Going beyond the Afghan war, the period 1846 to 
1831, which included the two Sikh wars, led to an addition of a further 
£8-5 million to the debt, to which should be added a further sum to 
allow for surplus revenue, bringing the total cost of these wars to nearly 
£12 million, or an annual cost approximately the same as that of the 
Afghan position. All in all. the cost of the wars fought between 1838 and 
1830 was £30 million, of which about £13 million was met from current 
revenue and the remainder by adding to the Indian debt, which in 1830 
reached £47 million. The increase in debt charges since 1839 was 
almost £1 million a year. In the light of these figures the Afghan war 
docs not appear to be the financial incubus it is sometimes supposed to 
have been. Nicolls was wrong in arguing that Britain would be forced to 
withdraw from Afghanistan on financial grounds alone, even though he 
underestimated the cost; and Auckland was right in believing that on 
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financial grounds alone he could temporize for some time. The true cost 
of the Afghan war must be sought in a different perspective. 

Unlike almost all other 1 ndian wars, the Afghan war was a dead loss. 
Although Wellesley spent over £3 million a year on war. he added a 
total of£7 million a year U> the receipts of British India. Hastings's wars 
were extremely profitable and the Sikh wars added a large revenue. 
The nearest equivalent to the Afghan war was the first Burmese war 
and even that added potentially valuable territories in Assam. Arakan, 
andTenasserim. Nevertheless, the Burma war left great burdens on the 
finances of British India from which they took years to recover. The 
effect was felt in the restriction of credit for trade and the limitation on 
investment in public works. This, of course, meant a general limitation 
tin economic expansion, on the capacity of India to consume British 
goods, and on the growth of revenue. In other words. India became less 
profitable to Britain. The situation was duplicated in the rase of the 
Afghan war. Inc.rea.srd expenditure on defence had another aspect of 
great significance in the context of strategic argument. From the early 
nineteenth century the more sophisticated argument which had been 
advanced in support of a policy of forward defence had stressed that 
such a policy enabled British India to avoid the burden of increased 
defence expenditure which would be forced upon her by the presence of 
a European enemy on her borders, able to promote disaffection within 
British India. But the evidence of Afghanistan indicated that forward 
defence had produced precisely that same financial burden which it 
was intended to avoid and which it was anticipated would make India 
unprofitable to Britain. The experience of the first Afghan war. there¬ 
fore, greatly strengthened the arguments of those who contended that 
the best defence for India lay in reducing military expenditure and in 
investing in good government in India so as to attach the people to 
British rule and make them impervious to foreign incitement. Equally, 
in subsequent years it strengthened the determination of those who still 
supported a forward strategy to find some profitable compensation for 
the expenditure in Afghanistan. The cost of the Afghan strategy there¬ 
fore made the Sind and Panjab wars more likely. 

In 1841 financial pressures forced Auckland to look for quick 
economies and new sources of revenue. Since military expenditure 
could not be reduced he cut items of civil expenditure, notably the 
experiments in cotton cultivation and steam navigation. Perhaps with 
an eye to the reaction in London, he rejected the time-honoured ex¬ 
pedient, now suggested by T. C. Robertson, of a forced loan from 
Oudh,‘“ 7 but despite the opposition in the Court, he began to move 
hesitantly towards Prinsep’s policy of enforcing the doctrine of lapse. In 
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a minute, dated 30 September 1841, he showed plainly how this depar¬ 
ture wasthe consequence ofthedefenre burden. Although he would not 
act with injustice, he stated, 

I regard concession beyond this point as error and weakness in respect of our 
position and in regard to the majority of cases as a great injustice to the mass of 
the population affected by the continuance or the lapse of an extinct native 
chirlship. 1 "* 


In December 1841, after hearing of the Kabul rising, Auckland set out a 
poliry according to which, when expedient, Indian stales should be 
annexed wherever there was no clearly valid claim to the succession. 
Where lapse was not applieable Auckland proposed another change in 
policy towards Indian states which was also designed to shift part of the 
burden of military costs on to them. Wherever possible he proposed to 
commute a general obligation to render military assistance to Britain 
(as in Rajputana and the Protected Sikh States) into a specific obliga¬ 
tion to support a military contingent, disciplined and commanded by 
British oflicers. 1 "’ In this way the policy of forward defence was exercis¬ 
ing a powerful influence on the political structure of India and forcing 
changes in the situation on the internal frontier. 

Afghanistan itself was also called upon to contribute to the economy 
drive. Auckland rejected proposals for new military works, including a 
new citadel at Kabul and a fort at Qandahar. commenting ‘1 would see 
more clearly than I do at present what is to be the ultimate form of 
Afghanistan before 1 would incur any very great expense in buildings 
even lor this purpose.’ 111 Another casualty was the proposed Mission 
House at Qandahar about which Colvin wrote in a still more revealing 
passage: 


Thetrinh, however, is that while the quest ion of our continuing in Afghanistan 
remains onr of grave debate in England even expense of a permanent kind not 
required Tor protection is regarded as premature. This thought should colour 
all your recommendations. 11 "’ 

Colvin scarcely told the whole truth. As Auckland’s letter shows, 
fortifications were also included in the prohibition and there was no 
move by Hobhousc to evacuate Afghanistan. The truth was that it was 
Auckland himself who believed that abandonment was ultimately 
necessary. 

The principal target for economy in Afghanistan was Shuja’s own 
budget, of which the major part was attributable to the cost of his own 
military forces, which contributed virtually nothing to internal 
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security. Auckland pressed for a reduction of these forces and from 
December 1840 onwards Macnaghten was regularly instructed to per¬ 
suade the Shah to do so. Macnaghten fought a delaying action. First he 
submitted a copy of the Afghan budget which showed a deficit of 
900,000 kham rupees. Macnaghten proposed to meet the deficit partly 
by reducing the Shah’s military forces and partly by an increased 
British subsidy. 113 Auckland asked for more information, but this he 
found most difficult to obtain. Throughout the course of 1841 Mac¬ 
naghten dribbled out further details of Afghan finances in a series of 
reports which Auckland found incomprehensible. Auckland came 
down to the basic question of how it was that, with a larger revenue 
than that of Dost Muhammad and with Britain paying for his regular 
army, the Shah found it impossible to make ends meet. In June 1841 
Auckland warned Macnaghten that if he did not economize the British 
position in Afghanistan was likely to break down for want of money to 
pay for it. 1,4 Eventually Auckland concluded in October 1841 that 
there was ‘obviously room for retrenchment' and set out a string of 
proposals. 113 

Auckland’s new policy involved the complete abandonment of the 
policy to which he had clung so tenaciously since 1838. Shuja should 
meet his own expenses; British assistance would be limited to payment 
for forces under British ofticcrs. If this meant more British interference 
in Afghan government then Auckland welcomed it; Britain had 
acquired obligations towards Afghanistan and had a duty to establish a 
satisfactory form of government. There should be reforms by which 
Britain would acquire effective control of Afghan finances, revenue- 
collection, the administration of justice, and payment of the bureau¬ 
cracy; and alter the system of internal transit-duties. In some respects 
Auckland’s changes bore a curious resemblance to the proposals of 
Leech, which he had rejected so indignantly in the early part of 1840, 
and to those of Hobhouse, which he had declined to accept in the spring 
of 1841. From outright opposition to interference he had moved round 
to justifying British control, partly on humanitarian, but mainly on 
financial grounds. It might be concluded from this that Auckland had 
after all come down in favour of staying in Afghanistan and of accepting 
the implications of that decision. But such a conclusion would be 
wrong. Auckland knew that he would shortly leave India, before any of 
this policy could be implemented. His proposals stand, therefore, 
rather as evidence of a desire to be seen to be actively concerned about 
the policy with which he had become identified rather than as a sign 
that he intended actively to uphold it. In the event, of course, the 
recommendations had no effect because long before they reacned 
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Afghanistan the fate of the Afghan position was sealed by the Kabul 
rising. 

In the course of his protracted struggle against change Marnaghten 
ran through the whole gamut of reasons for doing nothing. The finan¬ 
cial cost was not so great as was supposed; the real expense arose from 
Kalat and China. Peace and retrenchment in Afghanistan was always 
just around the corner; and he railed at his subordinates for their failure 
to look on the bright side. AH could be made right by a lucrative war 
with the Panjab: this would provide revenue and remove what Mac- 
naghien unconvincingly argued was the major source of his Afghan 
troubles. Pressure for economy could alienate Shuja and his nobles and 
cause mure problems than it was worth; 'every man from whom a rupee 
is taken and they are almost all the men of influence here make about it 
as great a wail as stout Hercules for the loss of Hylas', he wrote. 1 "’ 
Greater economies could be secured only by the dangerous jK>licy of 
virtually taking over the government , 11 ’ All. howevet, was ultimately in 
vain and Macnaghtrn was forced to give ground, and accept both 
retrenchment and intervention. 

1’he main area where economy and interference coincided was the 
question of the reduction of the feudal army. Thr hrst inroads into the 
old system were made in June 1840 when, as mentioned earlier, Shuja 
reluctantly consented to the formation of a body of disciplined cavalry 
with British oflicers known as Janbaz. Three surh rorps were raised at 
Kabul, totalling twelve hundred men, as well as the units raised at 
Qandahar. It was intended that the formation of the Janbaz would 
prepare thr way for the ultimate disbandment of the feudal cavalry by 
providing suitable alternative employment for the chiefs and their 
followers, without having the disadvantage of the feudal cavalry, inas¬ 
much as thejanbaz did not reinforce the tribal system. In Afghanistan, 
as elsewhere, one of the main features of the traditional army was that it 
enabled a chid to maintain a patron-client relationship with his 
tribesmen and so strengthen other links between them. As Eric Hobs- 
bawm has pointed out. in such societies wealth in money terms is of less 
importance than the ability to maintain followers. 118 The janbaz did 
away with this socio-political function of the old system; prominent 
chiefs were not wanted, especially when they served as oflicers in 
control of their own tribesmen. 'Our system' wrote Macnaghten, 
‘requires that we take no man as a janbaz whom we cannot conve¬ 
niently turn out at a moment's notice. 11 ’ It was the British who were to 
replace the tribal chief as patron and thereby destroy an important 
cement of the tribal system. 

In 1841 thejanbaz system was extended. A quicker method to 
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reduce the feudal cavalry was required and the answer found in the 
fo r mation of a sort of second-class Janbaz, known as the Hazirbash, 
(lit. the Evcr-readics, or militia). The Hazirbash had Afghan officers 
and European inspectors and their duties were limited to an area near 
Kabul. Their pay was only two-thirds of that of the Janbaz. Eight 
hundred men were quickly recruited. Captain R. S. Trevor, the officer 
in charge of the irregular cavalry, reported that service was especially 
popular among minor chiefs and their followers. He anticipated that 
after the best of the chiefs had been enlisted in either the Janbaz or the 
Hazirbash, and pensions given to some of the great chiefs, the remain¬ 
der of the feudal cavalry could be disbanded. 1 n i B40 the feudal cavalry 
had been estimated at nearly six thousand; by Septcm!>er 1841 this 
number had been reduced to fourteen hundred and final disbandment 
at the end of the year was intended. 

This rapid elimination of the feudal cavalry struck at the heart of 
traditional Afghan society and politics, by destroying the whole 
foundation of the patron-client system. Cash compensation, during a 
timr of rapid inflation, was of much less value. The consrqucnce was a 
reaction similar to that experienced by Selim III when he had attemp¬ 
ted to carry out a similar operation in the Ottoman Empire thirty years 
earlier; Shuja and his chiefs became sharply hostile to British interfer¬ 
ence. With the support of the ulema the chiefs fought against the 
Hazirbash. Would-be recruits were told that the dress and discipline 
were contrary to the teachings of Islam. In June 1B41 Macnaghten was 
compelled to intervene to prevent the execution of the father of a recruit 
Tor blasphemy. In reply Macnaghten, supported by Muhammrd 
Usman Khan, pressed Shuja to enforce submission by his chiefs, who 
were obliged to sign a bond of loyalty. The hostility of the chiefs, 
however, was undiminished and thry were among the leaders in the 
attack on Burnes’s house in Kabul on a November 1841, which marked 
the beginning of the Kabul rising. 

Macnaghten himself had drifted reluctantly with this tide of innova¬ 
tion. It was Trevor, a man who disliked the chiefs and wished to sweep 
them aside, who led the attack on the feudal cavalry; Macnaghten’s 
sympathies were with Shuja. whom the new policy would doom to the 
station of a mere pensioner, and the Envoy regarded the feudal cavalry 
as ‘a safety valve for our reforming operations*. 11 " Macnaghten never 
thought the money saved was worth the political risks. His long- 
sustained opposition to interference was partly the outcome of political 
conviction; but partly also the consequence of his own lack ofruthless- 
ness. The same characteristic which made him unwilling to remove 
incapable subordinates, such as Leech and Lynch, is reflected in his 
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generosity to Dost Muhammad after the former Amir submitted, and 
in his unwillingness to press Shuja too hard. Macnaghten could be 
tough with a pen. but he could not bear hostility when he encountered it 
in the Hrsh. 

In the end Macnaghten had (ogive way against his own judgement. 
Partly the great pressures brought to l>ear upon him gave him no 
alternative, but partly his surrender was due to his knowledge that he 
would not be in Afghanistan to work with the consequences of British 
intervention. Hr had. indeed, never wanted to stay, but Auckland had 
persuaded him to continue in office. As Burnes remarked. Auckland 
seemed ‘literally to believe that the whole of Affghan politics would 
stand still if Macnaghten left the country'. ,:i As soon as Macnaghten 
rereived news of his appointment as Governor of Bombay he could not 
wait to be off; even Auckland was surprised at his haste. 122 Even so, 
Macnaghten was not quick enough to leave before ihe rising burst over 
his head. The economies in the feudal cavalry combined with reduc¬ 
tions in tribal allowances led to disturbances in eastern Afghanistan in 
October 1U41 and the rising in Kabul in November. 

'I he experience of 1840 to 1K41 had shown that the policy of 18:48 to 
1830 was unviablc. Auckland's preconditions could not make 
Afghanistan into an effective buffer. The choice, as Hobhouse said, was 
to lake over Afghanistan or to get out. It was a view shared by almost 
everyone concerned, with the exception of Auckland and Macnaghten. 
Most men supposed that control and eventual annexation were inevi¬ 
table. It was not, as the debate showed, a matter to be decided purely 
on the abstract merits of the best policy Tor the defence of India. For 
Hobhouse and Palmerston the retention of Afghanistan benefited 
Britain in Europe; for many Political Agents retention and control 
meant promotion and rewards; to some men. both in Afghanistan and 
outside, humanitarianism justified increased intervention; to Prinsep 
and those who thought like him, the true merit of Afghanistan was that 
its possession provided an excuse for completing the extension of 
British control over the resources of India. Curiously enough, the 
strongest opposition to the Afghan policy came from the military: Fane 
had opposed it at the outset; Nicolls and Casement supported with¬ 
drawal: the military commanders in Afghanistan were far less 
enthusiastic for British intervention than were the Politicals—Elphins- 
tone had grave doubts about the policies pursued, while Nott’s reluc¬ 
tance to hazard the safety of his troops in political adventures became 
so marked as to lead to threats of dismissal. The military attitude can be 
explained by reference to several factors. Service in Afghanistan was 
expensive, uncomfortable, and unpopular: Macnaghten reported, the 
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day after a brigade of reinforcements arrived at Jalalabad, that ‘the 
officers are all sick of the country already.’ 423 Neither glory nor promo¬ 
tion was to be won in remote clashes with barbarous tribes; such 
rewards that were obtained went to the detested political officers. 
Beyond this petty, but not unimportant level, there were larger misgiv¬ 
ings about the security of the Afghan position, and, at the highest levels, 
about the security of India itself, while the Afghan haemorrhage of 
troops continued. No more striking testimony exists concerning the 
relative unimportancr of strategy in the question of the retention of 
Afghanistan than the uniform hostility of the army to maintaining the 
position thrre. 

Nevertheless, it was Auckland and Macnaghten who still possessed 
the decisive voices and both men refused to adopt either of the alterna¬ 
tives which were recommended. The objective reasons for their 
attitudes have been considered, hut they are less than satisfying. In the 
end the factor of personality cannot be ignored. They were the main 
architects of a policy which was evidently unworkable and neither 
wished to admit to misjudgement. Macnaghten hoped that the system 
would outlast him and meantime maintained a facile, ostrich-like 
optimism. Auckland too thought to get away from India before the 
moment of truth. His opposition to further involvement was not the 
outcome of conviction but ol'lack of conviction; he had ceased to believe 
in the value of the Afghan buffer policy. In 1838 he had adopted a policy 
of a low-cost buffer after agonizing indecision; in 1841, faced with 
escalating costs, he found himself in the same dilemma. He believed 
that Afghanistan was not worth the price, but he lacked the strength to 
admit it atid to confront the arguments of all those who believed that a 
more active policy was necessary. So he chose not so much to drift with 
the tide as to coast downhill with his brakes on. The responsibility, 
therefore, for the Afghan disaster rests squarely upon Auckland and 
Macnaghten. It is true that the Kabul rising might have been con¬ 
tained had the military officers shown more enterprise. But it was 
Auckland and Macnaghten who, by pursuing a policy of greater inter¬ 
vention in which they did not believe and without the resources to make 
it work, created the situation in which decisive superiority in Afghanis¬ 
tan was lost. 

Auckland and Macnaghten were both wrong and right. They were 
wrong to put in hazard men’s lives for want of moral courage; they were 
right to doubt if Afghanistan was worth the price that was asked. The 
experience of the years 1839 to 1841 showed that Afghanistan could 
only be retained at a price which, if not beyond the resources of British 
India, imposed so great and continuing a strain on those resources as to 
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make the possession of India markedly less profitable to Britain. 
Defence on that basis was no defence at all; Afghanistan was a strategic 
loss. Even when the British base was on the Indus and communications 
much shorter. Afghanistan proved, in the second Anglo—Afghan war, 
too great a burden to sustain: still more was it impossible while the 
British base remained upon the Satlej. Above all else it was dear that 
the Afghan strategy was premature: military and financial considera¬ 
tions argued first lor the domination of the Indus by the annexation of 
Sind and the Fanjab. In iH.jr. whatever the views of the majority, 
withdrawal from Afghanistan was inevitable. Bumes and Kllen- 
Imrough, (hr nominated sueeessnrsof Macnaghlrn and Auckland, had 
come to the same rum lusion 
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Jutting nut like a hold promontory into the Ocean of 
Central Asia it commands rvrrvlhing around u, and tlie 
power winch may p^osess Herat if it br not greatly 
dclicimt in military means must be the dominant powrr 
in all the Countries intervening between Russia. Khiva 
and Bokhara 

McNeill. Memorandum. ;jo November 1B4 1. 


Between 1838 and 1841 Afghanistan had a dual significance in British 
Central Asian policy. Primarily it was a buffer for the defence of India, 
but it was also a springboard lor the penetration of Turkestan. 
Whichever concept was chosen the boundaries of Afghanistan were 
important; in the case of the first for defence and in that of the second for 
offence. In 1839 the boundaries of Aghanistan were not determined 
with any precision; indeed, the state created for Shah Shuja was a novel 
construct in Afghan history. Where those boundaries should lie there¬ 
fore became a subject of important debate in which major issues of 
strategy were discussed. With regard to northern Afghanistan the 
debate focused on two cruc ial areas—Balkh at the eastern extremity 
and Herat at the western—and these two areas form the subject of this 
chapter. 


THE HINDI' KVSH 

The northern frontier of Afghanistan was dominated by the mountains 
of the Hindu Kush and their westerly continuation, the Paropamisus 
range. The eastern part of this great massif, including the areas of 
Badakhshan and Wakhan, was of no concern to Britain during the 
period under discussion. Dost Muhammad had possessed no authority 
in that area and no danger from it was anticipated. Although several 
passes through the mountains existed in the eastern area, these were 
unknown to the British who were therefore untroubled by them. British 
interest began further west and concentrated on the string of passes 
which extended from Bamiyan to Balkh. The problem was to decide 
where, between those two points, to fix the frontier of Shuja’s domains. 
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For the Hindu Kush was not thr well-defined rampart, Nature’s Great 
Wall of China, which it had appeared to be in Calcutta, but a belt of 
mountains ninety miles thick. 

The attention of Macnaghten was drawn immediately to Turkestan 
when Dost Muhammad took flight in August 1833, evaded the pursuit, 
and settled in Balkh, where he apparently constituted a danger to the 
newly-constituted Empire ofShuja. Macnaghren resolved to dislodge 
the former Amir, by sending into Turkestan an agent, Dr. P. B. Lord, to 
persuade the local chiefs to expel their unexpected guest. Lord was also 
instructed “to place on a solid footing the relations between His Majesty 
[Shah Shu ja] and the Turkestan slates south of the Oxus’. 1 Macnagh- 
trn hoped to achieve this second objective through an alliance with Mir 
Murad Beg. ruler of the Uzbek stale of Kunduz. 

Macnaghtrn’s information about Murad was out of date. It was true 
that for many years past Murad had been the dominant figure in the 
area. He sprang from a prominent local family and had begun his own 
rise to jxiwcr as a lieutenant of one Qilij Ali, Atalik of Khulrn, who had 
in turn seized control of the area when Sadozay authority disappeared 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century. Qilij Ali had remained 
content with nominal allegiance to Kabul but drjarto independenee. 
Alter his death, which took place about 1815, Murad had succeeded to 
the greater part of his domain, although Balkh itself was seized by the 
Uzbek rulers of Bukhara. Murad had then flourished as a glorified 
bandit-chieftain, supplementing his revenues bv levies on passing 
caravans and selling to the Chinese slaves captured in Badakhshan 
and Afghanistan. He had acquired an unsavoury name in British India 
Ixvause he was thought to have had a hand in the death of William 
Moorcrofi in 1H23 ‘ 

In 183V Burnes had traversed Kunduz and recorded a more favour¬ 
able impression, which w as developed by Lord when he visited the area 
in 1838. They depicted Murad as a powerful ruler, who could be 
malevolent, but was not to lie despised. Both, however, exaggerated the 
extent of his power w hich w as already in decline. In the winter of 1838 
to 183c) Murad was forced by Dost Muhammad to surrender the valleys 
of Saighan and kamard. stop slaving, and relinquish customs-dues 
levied on caravans passing between Turkestan and India. At the same 
time his powrr was menaced by his vassal, a son of Qilij Ali named Mir 
Muhammad Amin Beg Khan, better known as Mir Wait, the Governor 
of Khulm. who had allied with Dost Muhammad during the Amir's 
winter campaign. From Lord. Macnaghten knew that Murad’s author¬ 
ity was under challenge, but he thought that this circumstance would 
only induce the Uzbek chief to welcome British support. Macnaghten 
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hoped, through Kunduz, to control the vassal states of Khulm and 
Haibak. 

The agent chosen. Dr. Lord, was a recent recruit to political work. 
He had been employed as a surgeon on the Bombay establishment and 
in this capacity had been selected to accompany Alexander Burnes on 
his mission to Kabul in 1836 to 1838. He had then been employed on 
semi-political duties, because there was no one else, but, like Graeme 
Mercer, John McNeill, and other physicians before him, he was 
delighted to make the change. In 1838 hr had been given further 
political duties in connection with the advance of Shahzada Timur 
through the Khaibar. where his efforts won him the contempt of 
Masson. Having accompanied Wade and Timur to Kabul he was both 
available and possessed some knowledge of Turkestan and so was an 
obvious choice for the projected mission. He was also, as it turned out, 
an unfort unate choice, for while he did not lack intelligence, there was 
an errant impulsiveness about his judgement which was to cost Britain 
dear. 

Lord had proceeded only a few miles on his road to Turkestan when 
he recommended a totally new policy for the northern frontier. Mac- 
naghten's policy was based on misinformation; the power of Murad 
Beg was too far decayed for British moral support to save him. Instead 
he should be given military aid in return for his allegiance to Shah 
Shuja. In this way Afghanistan could annex the whole area between the 
Hindu Kush and the Oxus. 3 This rapid change was rejected by Mac- 
naghten who told Lord to proceed with his original mission. Lord, who 
seems to have had a not unnatural aversion to adventuring his unpro¬ 
tected person in Turkestan, then tried a new tack. He reported that a 
hostile coalition had been formed, comprising Murad Beg, Mir Wali, 
and Dost Muhammad. This brought a different response from Mac- 
naghten. Whether it was the mention of Dost Muhammad or because 
Macnaghten required a justification for hisdreision to retain Company 
troops in Afghanistan or some other reason is uncertain. But Macnagh¬ 
ten decided to change his policy and, although it was too late to do 
anything before the winter snows blocked the passes, he announced 
that a brigade would be sent beyond the Hindu Kush in the spring of 
1840. In the meantime he told Lord to proceed with a modified form of 
his mission. Lord was now to go to Khulm and Haibak to conciliate the 
local rulers; try to procure the expulsion of Dost M uhammad from the 
area; and keep alive the prospect of a military expedition. 4 

Lord did not go to Khulm, but instead did what he had always wanted 
to do and what Macnaghten had originally forbidden. He settled down 
amid the great Buddhist monuments of Bamiyan for the winter. His 
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interest was not antiquarian but political. Bamiyan was to be the base 
from which he ruled the surrounding area and conducted a vigorous 
forward policy with the object of extending the authority ofShah Shuja 
northwards into and eventually beyond the Hindu Kush. 

Lord's lirst suet ess was in Saighan, a small vallry some thirty-five 
miles north of Bamiyan with a population of between 1.500 and a,000. 
A dispute between two chiefs gave him his chance. One of the chiefs had 
appealed lor the mediation of Mir Wali of Khulm who had sent his son 
to adjust the quarrel. Lord promptly claimed that Saighan was under 
Afghan jurisdiction and gave Mir Wali's son twenty-four hours to leave. 
A rapid march enabled him to fall upon the Uzbeks as soon as the 
time-limit expired and to drive them from the valley, which Lord 
immediately annexed and in which he planted an Afghan garrison. 5 
Bui Saighan was only a beginning. Lord's aims still extended to Balkh. 
In January 1840 he reported that all the ehirfs between Bamiyan and 
Kunduz were friendly and would welcome Afghan rule; ‘Can you reject 
a province which thus offers itself to he taken?’, he demanded rhetori- 
rally, 1 ’ Macnaghten could not; several arguments now seemed to sup¬ 
port an advance to Balkh. 

The arguments in favour of an advance to Balkh were strategic, 
political, humanitarian, and financial. The strategic argument was first 
put forward by Lldrcd Pottingcr who passed through part of the area in 
i8;pi on his return from Herat to Kabul. Pottinger decided that the true 
northern frontier of Afghanistan was that which ran from Herat to 
Balkh, passing north of the mountains; it was shorter; easier for move¬ 
ment; its possession would deny the fertile northern foothills of the 
mountains to an invader, who would still have to cross the Turkoman 
desert; and it would give Britain command of the Oxus. 7 Macnaghten, 
however, was less influenced by this argument than by immediate 
political problems. Apart from the threat to the peace of Afghanistan 
represented by Dost Muhammad, he was concerned by the attitude of 
certain Turkestan states, notably Bukhara, whose ruler had recently 
imprisoned a British agent. Colonel Stoddart, who had been sent to his 
court. But most of ail Macnaghten was worried about a possible 
Russian attack. Exaggerated reports of the Russian expedition to 
Khiva, which was launched at the end of 1839, led to something 
approaching panic among the British authorities in Kabul.* The 
humanitarian argument was put forward by Lord, who argued that an 
advance to Balkh would end the Uzbek slave-trade. This was an 
argument likely to receive sympathetic attention in England, but 
Lord’s benevolence was not unmixed with calculation. He had already 
declared the slave-trade abolished in districts which paid tribute to 
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Shuja, the object being not only to reduce slavery but to induce the chief 
victims of the Uzbek slave-traders, namely the Hazara tribes, to accept 
Afghan rule, something which they had not done willingly in the past. 1 * 
Finally, Lord chose an argument dear to Marnaghlcn's heart. Shuja’s 
revenues, he pointed out. were inadequate and those of Kabul and 
Qandahar incapable of substantial improvement. The Uis-Oxus ter¬ 
ritories. on the other hand, developed on European lines, could yield a 
much greater revenue. 

Auckland refused to permit the annexation of Balkh. From the 
beginning he had insisted that Shuja should eschew expansion and 
concentrate on the consolidation of his rule within his own territories. 
He ordered Shuja to refuse to accept the allegiance of any chiefs in the 
area even ifit were offered."' But Auckland found it easier loopposr the 
principle of a forward policy than its practice. He had already felt 
obliged to agree to the retention of a brigade to be used in the projected 
expedition across thr Hindu Kush and, although he was unhappy 
about Lord's unauthorized advance to Saighan, he accepted this as an 
accomplished fact. Now he was faced with a proposal for a further 
limited advance. To the north of Saighan lay the twenty-two mile long, 
larger, and more populous valley of Kamard. In the middle of the 
valley, at a particularly narrow point, was a place called Bajgah. 
Bajgah, claimed Lord, with Macnaghtrn’s support, was the ideal 
frontier position." While he could stand out against Balkh. Auc kland 
fell that he could not oppose the occupation of Bajgah. on the impor¬ 
tance of which he felt that he must trust the judgement of the man on 
the spot. 12 

From Bajgah Lord continued his pressurr for an advance to Balkh 
and beyond. A yet more advanced position, he argued, would be 
essential in the long run, both to meet an attack from Russia and to be 
able to control Bukhara. 1 ' But in thr meantime he seemed content, like 
Wilfrid Rhodes, to get them in singles. In this campaign his next step 
was to secure an agreement with Mir Wali by whirh a British Resident 
would br established in Khulm with control over the foreign affairs of 
that state. As an immediate by-product of this approach. Lord hoped to 
persuade Mir Wali to surrender the family of Dost Muhammad, who, 
since the former Amir had gone to Bukhara, now lived at Khulm 
supporting themselves by caravan-dues which, Lord claimed, 
belonged to Shuja. To induce Mir Wali to accept his demands Lord 
mixed threats with his softer words. He wrote menacing letters, hinted 
at a forthcoming expedition, and sent out a series of survey parties, 
partly to collect information about routes through the mountains but 
partly to convince Mir Wali that the expedition was coming. 
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The surveys provided a diverting and influential consequence quite 
apart from their effect upon Mir Wali. There were at least three 
surveys. The first two in April and in June and July 1840 were con¬ 
ducted by Captain Hubert Garbett and produced much valuable 
information. The third, which was carried out by Lieutenant John 
Sturt (Bengal Engineers), accompanied by Captain Rollo Burslem {H. 
M. 13th I,. 1 .). would scarcely be worth noticing but for its distant 
repercussions-. Burslem left an account of his journey, coyly entitled A 
/'irfi into Tmnkistkmi , which was published in 184b. He and Sturt visited 
Khulm in July 1840. There they found themselves embarrassed by 
want of credentials. Macnaghten having declined to supply any on the 
odd ground that to give them an oilicial character mighi alarm the 
people of the area. During their travels they met a man who claimed to 
be a British agent and who had secured for himself some local advan¬ 
tage from this misrepresentation. Observing his condition and style, 
Burslem, evidently a devotee of Sir Walter Scott, observed sarcasti¬ 
cally, that he must have been trained in the school of Captain Dugald 
Dalgetty. 11 Unfortunately, his sarcasm and his reference to Montrose 
were equally lost on N. A- Khalfin. the Soviet historian who had made a 
special study oft his period. Khallin interpreted Burslem’s remark as an 
admission that such a spy-school did exist and he proceeded to locate it 
in Calcutta. 1 * Ollier Soviet historians look their cue from Khalfin and 
the lamous Dalgetty spy-school was quickly established in the Soviet 
mythology of British imperialism. Like the false image of Father 
Brown, it proved impossible to remove. Perhaps Soviet historians 
should be forgiven—a country which prides itself that its foreign policy 
is based upon self-interest must expect a Machiavellian reputa¬ 
tion—and, indeed. British writers, from Rudyard Kipling to John 
Masters, have themselves revelled in the thought of frontier spies. But 
the assumptions arc- wrong: a foreign policy based on self-interest may 
he no less foolish and incompetent than one based upon idealism; 
Alexander Jacob, the original of Kipling's cunning Lurgan Sahib, w’as 
no more than a con man. 

Lord's own contidence trick had some success. In June 1840 envoys 
from Khulm and Kunduz came to Kabul to negotiate. In the disc us¬ 
sions Macnaghten maintained the bluff, for such it had now become, 
that an expedition was intended. Macnaghten had been wavering over 
the desirability of the planned expedition for some time. In April he 
wanted to abandon it; in May he supported it again; and in June he 
decided he lacked sufficient troops and asked Auckland to send a 
further brigade to Afghanistan so that an advance could be made to 
Balkh, matters north of the Hindu Kush settled, and Bukhara 
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threatened and forced to release Stoddart. 1 " But it is doubtful if Mac- 
nighten were really serious, for on 14 May he had informed Lord that 
‘our policy should still be to make it appear as if an advance at least as 
far as Khoohn were intended though that such an advance should ever 
take place is now more than ever improbable.’ 17 Quite possibly Mac- 
naghten was using the Khulxn expedition as an excuse for requesting 
the reinforcements which he really wanted for Afghanistan and Herat. 
At all events he could not have received them in time for an advance to 
the north before 1841 and in any case Auckland would not give him 
more troops for that purpose. 

By now Auckland was under considerable pressure not only from 
Afghanistan but also from London, where Hobhousr, who had origi¬ 
nally opposed an advance to Khulm. had been induced by the news of 
the Russian expedition to Khiva to change his mind. In December 1839 
the President announced that an advance would be necessary ifa threat 
from Russia developed. 1 * In lace of this Auckland gave some ground 
and at the end of May 1840 agreed to an advance under certain 
conditions. These were that only Afghan troops should be used; that 
the purpose should be limited to the capture of Dost Muhammad; and 
that all other disputes with Khulm should be settled by negotiation. 
While it was desirable on general grounds that Shuja should control all 
the passes into Afghanistan, this end should be accomplished, if at all, 
by diplomacy. 19 Hobhousr subsequently criticized Auckland both for 
his limited aims and for his refusal to permit the use of Company 
troops. In August 1840 Hobhousr ruled that any expedition should bra 
strong one and that its aims should not be limited to the capture of Dost 
Muhammad, but should include permanent occupation. 2 " This dis¬ 
patch, however, arrived too late to affect the issue. 

Lacking sufficient resources to mount an expedition, even if he had 
wished to do so, Macnaghten was obliged to continue to rely upon bluff 
With the aid of Lord he continued to keep alive the threat of an armed 
advance; troops occupied Bajgah and reinforcements were sent to 
Bamiyan. In his negotiations in Kabul he threatened the emissaries of 
Khulm and dangled before the Kunduz minister the renewed prospect 
of British help for Murad Beg against Mir Wali. By August 1840 
Macnaghten seemed to have succeeded. In June or July the family of 
Dost Muhammad surrendered themselves and it became known that 
the ex-Amir was a fugitive, fleeing from Bukhara. Defensive alliances 
were concluded with both Khulm and Kunduz; Mir Wali agreed to 
accept Afghan suzerainty, and an Afghan garrison; to pay a small 
tribute; and to hand over to Shah Shuja the caravan-dues which he 
collected. In return Mir Wali was given Saighan and Kamard. Apart 
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from the two larger states, friendly relations appeared to be well 
established with the other petty states between Bajgah and Khulm, 
including Haibak. 21 Lord appeared to have completed another stage in 
his drive into Turkestan. 

At the very moment of his seeming triumph Lord’s little empire fell 
into pieces. Dost Muhammad returned to Khulm from Bukhara, allied 
with Mir Wali, and fell upon the British position at Bajgah on 30 
August. The British evacuated Bajgah and withdrew to Bamiyan, 
where, with the aid of reinforcements from Kabul, they were able to 
repel the Uzbek attack and save the British position in northern 
Afghanistan from total destruction. It is unnecessary here to examine 
in detail the reasons for revolt: it will (x- sufficient to remark that Dost 
Muhammad took the initiative and that Mir Wali threw in his lot with 
the former Amir partly because of fear of British intrntions and partly 
because he hoped for plunder from the smaller chiefs. 2 ’ From the 
viewpoint of British policy, with which we arc concerned, the real 
importance of'the revolt, was that tl brought to a sudden end the policy 
of extending Afghan frontiers and British influence in the direction of 
Balkh. 

The forward policy in the north was wound up by an agreement with 
Mir Wali on 28 September. The Uzbek leader had already separated 
his forces from those of Dost Muhammad, who later made his way to 
the Kohistan where he led a fresh rising against Shuja. By the agree¬ 
ment with Khulm Britain abandoned the position acquired in the 
north. The valley of Kainard and the possessions (>r the lesser chiefs of 
Haibak. etc., were made over to Mir Wali. Saighan was to remain 
nominally attached to Afghanistan, but Mir Wali was informed that he 
could have this area also if he behaved well; indeed Macnaghten was 
prepared to give it up during the negotiations. The garrison was 
withdrawn from Saighan and the British fort demolished. All the other 
elements of control in the north—suzerainty, garrisons, and control of 
the foreign relations of Khulm—were abandoned and Mir Wali left to 
go his own way. The British forces at Bamiyan were withdrawn 
immediately. Lord had wanted to reinforce them, but Macnaghten, 
frightened by the prospect of a general rising under the leadership of 
Dost Muhammad, would spare no troops for the north. In fact, without 
a major effort troops could not have been retained at Bamiyan through 
the winter because the barracks had been destroyed by fire and no food 
was left in the valley. 23 Finally, the British agency at Bamiyan was 
withdrawn and relocated at Charikar, only forty miles north of Kabul, 
in the area of the Kohistan. An Afghan Governor was installed at 
Bamiyan. Appropriately enough, the main exponent of the forward 
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policy in the north. Dr. Lord, died with his policy. He was killed in 
November 1840 during the course of the campaign against Dost 
Muhammad in the Kohislan. 

To some extent the abandonment of the forward policy in the north 
could be explained by contending that it had achieved most ofits aims. 
Dost Muhammad's family was already in British hands and the Amir 
himself surrendered and was sent into captivity in India at the end of 
the year. The only notable member of his family still at large was his 
son, Muhammad Akbar, who remained at Khulm, causing Macnagh- 
ten some concern, although the Envoy never pressed Mir Wali concern¬ 
ing Akbar’s surrender. The Russian threat could be discounted after 
the failure of the Khiva expedition. It is doubtful if the idra of meeting 
Russia had ever been very influential in shaping the views of Lord and 
Macnaghten. but the removal of the Russian factor was the most 
important consideration in causing Hobhousr to abandon his pressure 
for an advance to Khulm. The only major argument which remained to 
indicate an active northern policy was that which held that an advance 
could induce the ruler of Bakhara to release Sloddart. But here too an 
apparent improvement in Stoddart’s position could be regarded as 
reducing the need for strong action. When Mir Wali invoked the British 
name to justify his own ambitions in the direction of Bukhara, Mac¬ 
naghten not only refused to assist him but wrote to Bukhara denying 
any thought of countenancing Mir Wali’s attack. 24 

Some of the arguments in favour of the forward policy had clearly 
been disproved by events. The revenue benefits were evidently mythi¬ 
cal; the expenses had always outweighed the returns. Lord’s claims of 
enthusiasm for the British connection had been shown by the rising to 
be without foundation; his friendly chiefs had disappeared. ‘I never 
supposed we had a single friend', wrote Garbett. 25 Further, Lord’s 
strategic analysis had been revealed to be mistaken. The invaluable 
Bajgah was seemingly indefensible, and there was evidently nothing to 
be gained from control of the line of passes which led from Khulm to 
Bamiyan. Garbett’s first survey in April had established that the route 
was impassable to regular forces without elaborate road-works, while 
the discovery of a network of alternative passes, bypassing sections of 
the line, proved that it was impossible to devise any system of defence 
which would exclude irregular forces. In short, a forward policy was 
military madness; Britain could move forward only by making roads 
for an enemy and was continually exposed to outflanking movements. 26 

The main reason for the abandonment of the forward policy in 
Afghanistan, however, was the abandonment of the forward Political 
Agency. It was Lord’s monopoly ofinformation which had enabled him 
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lo manufacture arguments in favour of an advance and, as some 
arguments were abandoned, a resourceful Political Agent could always 
lind more. Forward policies were manufactured by the simple process 
of placing an agent in a forward position and they could be reversed by 
the equally simple act of removing him. With his removal the argu¬ 
ments which had seemed so objective, so compelling, and so unanswer¬ 
able fell to the ground. Macnaghien had never been anxious for a 
forward policy in the north, but had found himself drawn along inexor¬ 
ably by Lord and indeed had Ibund the espousal of an advance to 
Kiiulm an attractive device in relation to other policies. But now the 
Dost Muhammad crisis had forced Auckland to give him the rein¬ 
forcements hr needed and the excuse ofan expedition to Khulm was no 
longer required. Auckland had been positively opposed to any forward 
movement in the north, hut had found that he too was unable to stand 
against the (umhitied pressures ofihr men on the spot and the men in 
London. Now. with both pressures gone, the Governor-General could 
get his wav. 

The debate about the advance to the ()xus prm ides a model demon¬ 
stration of one of the main themes of this book. That theme is the 
relationship between individual ambition on the frontier and grand 
strategy. The forward movement in the north was the sole creation of 
Lord, who skilfully deployed his information and thoughtfully phrased 
bis arguments in order to lure his superiors into supporting a policy 
which was designed to place him at the head of an unnecessary empire 
in Turkestan. He had slotted Turkestan into a theoretical structure of 
strategic defence and in the process bad modified that structure sub¬ 
stantially. It was almost by accident that the casual reverses of Sep¬ 
tember 1840 had exposed the system for thr fantasy that it was. laird’s 
death had completed the collapse of the Hindu Kush strategy. It was 
now clear that the best defence for Afghanistan was lo leave the area 
unguarded. Nevertheless. Macnaghten was occupationally incapable 
of appreciating the lesson of events. Although he withdrew the northern 
agent from Bamiyan, he installed him in the Kohistan where, on a 
minor scale, the same pattern began to unfold once more. In May 1841, 
Major Kldred Pottinger. w ho had relurnrd from Kabul, was appointed 
as Political Agent for the Turkestan frontier. At Charikar. however, his 
main concern was not with the Uzbek frontier but with the Tajik tribes 
of thr Kohistan and surrounding valleys. Macnaghien advised him to 
interfere with them as little as possible. ‘You will take conciliation as 
your guide', he wrote.But. inevitably. Pottinger found himselffollow- 
ing a similar policy of escalation and before he had been there a month, 
had produced convincing arguments why it was necessary that expedi- 
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tions should be sent to bring the area under control. Macnaghten 
fought hard to resist the pressure, but it was in the Knhistan that some 
of the earliest outbreaks leading to the final collapse in Afghanistan 
took place. Like Lord, Pottinger was an infection, not a poultice on the 
frontier. 


HKRA1 

The debate about an advance to Herat—the western gateway to 
Afghanistan, as it was regarded—bears some resemblance to that 
which concerned Khulm, but in the case of Herat the arguments for a 
forward policy were stronger and more ardently supported, and caused 
Auckland much greater trouble than those which related to the north¬ 
ern frontier. That Herat was a key strategic position was a bolirflirmly 
held long before the expedition to Afghanistan was launched. The 
importance of Herat had been discussed intermittently lot many years 
and more regularly in the 1830s. The conviction of its strategic 
significance was most strongly held among British diplomats based in 
Iran and through them had been transmitted to London. In Calcutta, 
however, the Government had been slower to accept that control of 
Herat was vital; not until he was subjected to the various submissions of 
McNeill and Burnes during the course of the Iranian attack on the city 
in 1837 to iH38 did Auckland concede that its fate was a matter of 
importance to British India. Even then he refused direct aid to the town 
and concentrated his efforts at Qandahar and Kabul. 

The assistance that Herat did receive during the king agony of its 
siege was purely fortuitous and arose out of the accidental presence in 
the city of Lieutenant Eldred Pottinger (1811-43), nephew of Henry 
Pottinger, the Resident in Sind. F.ldred Pottinger had no official status 
in Herat; he was engaged in an unofficial tour of Afghanistan, partly at 
the instigation of his uncle, partly out of interest and with a view to 
bringing himself to the notice ofhis Government. When the siege began 
Pottinger assisted in the defence of the city wit h ad vances of money and 
by advice and example. Many British writers have followed Sir John 
Kaye in making Pottinger's efforts the derisive factor in the defeat of 
Iran, although this claim seems to exaggerate his influence. The point, 
however, is not one which concerns us here, for our interest is in the 
situation of Herat after the termination of the siege. 

In September 1838 Herat seemed ruined. The city had been 
smashed by bombardment and the valley pillaged by Iranian soldiers 
and their estimated ninety thousand camp-followers. Crops and irriga¬ 
tion systems had been destroyed and trade was at a standstill. 
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Shortages caused a steep rise in the price of grain during the following 
winter; the population was starving, and the Government, its treasury 
empty, could do nothing to help even if it had so wished. In this 
situation Pottinger could wield great influence. By issuing bilb on the 
Indian Treasury he alone could supply what was needed to prevent 
famine, revive the economy, and re-invigorate the Government. But 
Pottinger would help only if certain conditions were met. He wanted 
reforms in the Herat Government, whose system he detested on 
humanitarian grounds. The nominal ruler, Kamran Shah, was by now 
little more than a shadow monarch and real power was in the hands of 
the wazir , Yar Muhammad Khan Alikozay, whose habit was to raise 
money by torturing his rivals and selling his Shiite subjects to the 
Turkoman slave-dealers. 28 Pottinger therefore demanded, as the price 
of assistance, control of Herati foreign relations and changes in the 
administration. His method was to become a tax-farmer himself. He 
advanced to Yar Muhammad a sum equal to the estimated yield of the 
taxes of Herat and then tried to collect the taxes himself. Although he 
collected no more than a tenth of their estimated value, he effectively 
acquired control of a major part of the administrative system. Pottinger 
made other advances of money as allowances to the Afghan chiefs, 
financed an agricultural recovery, and set up a system of public works 
to provide employment, and public kitchens to provide food.” During 
the ten months which followed the lifting of the siege he spent over 
£30,000. To Auckland it seemed as if Pottinger had taken over the 
running of the state.”' 

Pottinger’s apparent power was an illusion. He could not supervise 
everything and political expediency forced him to turn a blind eye to 
certain abuses; he was obliged to ignore the slave-trade lest he should 
jeopardize British interests in Turkestan. 31 Nor could he enforce his 
control of Herati foreign relations. The Iranians were still in occupa¬ 
tion of Ghuriyan at the eastern end of the Herat valley and Yar 
Muhammad was busily exploring with them the possibility of a deal by 
which he would dismiss Pottinger in return for their evacuation of 
Ghuriyan. 32 Pottinger’s attempts to interfere in internal affairs led to 
frequent clashes and continual friction with Yar Muhammad. After 
one series of bitter quarrels Pottinger's colleague, Colonel Charles 
Stoddart, who had entered Herat after the Iranian withdrawal in 
September 1838, was ordered by Yar Muhammad to leave Herat. 
Stoddart then departed on his ill-fated mission to Bukhara. Pottinger 
was allowed to remain only because he supplied money and formed a 
useful bargaining counter for the wazir in his dealings with the Ira¬ 
nians. But the dispute endured. On one occasion Pottinger quarrelled 
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so violently with the uxor's brother, Sher Muhammad, that the British 
officer ordered his servants to remove the Afghan from his house. Not 
surprisingly, his servants hesitated to lay hands on so influential a chief 
and Sher Muhammad turned to Pottinger and asked who would dare to 
turn him out. Pottinger’s account continues: ‘1 immediately arose and 
collared him, interpreting it as a challenge to myself.’ 33 

Enshrined within this delightful mixture of Henty and Greyfriars is 
one of the leading features of the British experience in Central Asia. 
The relationship was one between two uncomprehending value- 
systems and it could not be cemented merely by assigning the players 
complementary parts in the great strategic drama of Indian defence. It 
was a relationship which could be resolved only by violent conflict, or 
by complete divorce. The reaction took place where the agents of each 
system encountered one another in the flesh; far away in Calcutta and 
in London the conflicts were incomprehensible, unless they could be 
seen as part of the strategic fantasy which had been created. So Auck¬ 
land looked at Pottinger's troubles from the viewpoint of politics and 
found them quite unnecessary; Pottinger’s acts might drive Yar 
Muhammad to look to Iran. Accordingly, Auckland wrote to Kamran 
apologizing for the conduct of Pottinger and Stoddart and asking him 
not to blame the British Government for its agents’ unauthorized 
interference. 34 Auckland’s private secretary, Colvin, deprecated Pol- 
tinger’s attempt to create ‘a Utopia of Justice and forebearance’ at 
Herat. ‘Why is it’, he inquired of Bumes, ‘that Englishmen everywhere 
are rough, overbearing, without tact and address and more disliked by 
foreigners than any other people?’ 35 The Indian Government decided 
that Pottinger must be replaced at Herat. 

This decision arose not only from Pottinger’s actions but from his 
alarming recommendations. As early as February 1839 Pottinger had 
decided that it was vain to hope for improvements in Herat under its 
present rulers and had recommended that it should be annexed to the 
prospective domains of Shah Shuja. Auckland was quite opposed to 
this proposal. It was possible, though doubtful, that Kamran and Yar 
Muhammad might eventually agree to accept pensions and retire in 
favour of Shuja, but in no case could any part of the Army of the Indus 
be diverted to Herat. 36 Macnaghten also thought the suggestion pre¬ 
mature, warned Pottinger to be careful, and asked Kamran to send an 
envoy to negotiate with himself at Qandahar. But these negotiations 
were most unsatisfactory since the Herati agent wished only to discuss 
the cession of Kabul and Qandahar to Kamran. It was plain that 
further negotiations would have to be conducted by a new British agent 
at Herat. 
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The agent chosen to lead the mission to Herat was Major D’Arcy 
Todd (1808-45). Macnaghten first offered the job to Bumes, but 
Bumes refused unless it was to carry out a policy of annexation. Todd, 
inexperienced as he was, was one of the few men available. Todd’s rise 
had indeed been rapid. From service with the detachment in Iran he 
had become McNeill’s Military Secretary, in which post he had 
acquired some diplomatic experience and had been fortunate enough 
to be sent to India with dispatches, via Herat. He had thus been 
available to deputize for Macnaghten with Shah Shuja. He was now 
not needed in this post and, as the only man available who had any 
knowledge of Herat, was an obvious choice. And, on the surface, 
despite his inexperience, Todd seemed a good choice, for he spoke 
Persian and was likeable, solid, practical, and reliable. He also had 
deep religious convictions and, as with Arthur Conolly later, this was to 
prove Todd’s greatest problem. A more cynical, less scrupulous, 
unambitious man might have been a better Envoy at Herat. 

Todd was given detailed instructions by Macnaghten for the con¬ 
duct of his mission.” His main task was to negotiate a treaty which 
would give Britain, through her Resident in Herat, effective control 
over the foreign affairs of that state. Herat should also agree to abolish 
slavery and promote trade. In return Britain would recognize Kamran 
as ruler and promise not to interfere in the internal affairs of Herat. In 
apparent contradiction to this promise, Yar Muhammad’s personal 
position was safeguarded by a private, written agreement recognizing 
him as hereditary u<az>r and the sole channel of communication bet¬ 
ween Britain and Herat; he was to receive all monies to be spent in 
Herat. 1 * In Todd’s instructions it was recognized that Britain would 
have to be prepared to spend a lot of money on Herat to rebuild the 
defences, and to train and re-equip the army. Todd was also instructed 
to settle the boundary between the domains of Shah Shuja and Kam¬ 
ran. Lastly, it is clear from the instructions that Herat was regarded not 
merely in a negative sense as a buffer to be supported but in a positive 
sense as a base for the penetration of British influence into Turkestan: 
Todd was ordered to make British policy known to the rulers of Khiva, 
Bukhara, and other states in the area. 

Todd replace Pottinger at Herat at the end of July 1839 and was 
horrified at what he saw. ‘Everything about the place denoted devasta¬ 
tion, desolation and ruin’, he reported. 39 He quickly negotiated the 
treaty, which was signed on 13 August, 40 and immediately began 
paying out large sums of money: £10,000 in immediate compensation 
and a regular subsidy at the rate of £30,000 a year. But he rapidly came 
to the conclusion that this was the wrong policy for Herat. 
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Todd set out his analysis of the situation at Herat in a long dispatch 
of 2 October 1839. Herat was, he argued, the strategic key to India. 
Like Pottinger, he believed that the true first line of defence for British 
India was that which ran from Herat to Balkh; control of this line would 
enable Britain to meet an attack either from the Oxus or Mashhad. 
Herat was the vital western bastion of this line and had to be made safe. 
Of the three possible ways of controlling Herat, Todd, with his experi¬ 
ence of Iran, dismissed the existing method of subsidies. Best would be 
annexation, but the recent treaty made this impossible, although, if it 
were decided that Herat should be taken, a plausible excuse for setting 
the treaty aside could be found. Accordingly, Todd recommended the 
third possibility: to place a British garrison in Herat. 41 

Although Todd based his arguments entirely upon strategic consid¬ 
erations, it is doubtful whether these were the only, or even the princi¬ 
pal factors which weighed with him. His strategic arguments were 
almost identical with those of Pottinger, with whom humanitarian 
considerations had clearly predominated in his relations with Herat. 
Pottinger’s clashes with Yar Muhammad had occurred not over the 
wazir’s negotiations with Iran, although Pottinger had mistrusted 
these, but over the internal condition of Herat, and particularly over 
the slave-trade. Indeed, one reason why Pottinger had originally advo¬ 
cated taking control of the Herat-Balkh line was that it would enable 
Britain to stop the slave-trade. As will be seen, Todd’s own views were 
very similar: he could tolerate neither the slave-trade nor the cruelties 
of Herati government. Annexation or military control were measures 
which would also prevent these abuses. 

Todd had scarcely sent off his dispatch of 2 October when he found 
the plausible excuse which he had sought for setting aside the treaty 
and clearing the way for annexation. In defiance of the treaty Yar 
Muhammad had negotiated with Iran and even offered to recognize 
Iranian suzerainty over Herat in return for help against Shuja; ‘I swear 
to God’, he had written to the Governor of Mashhad, ‘that 1 prefer the 
fury of the Kings of Kings [the Shah of Iran] to the kindliness ofa million 
of English.’ 42 Todd sent Macnaghten a copy of this letter and recom¬ 
mended that Herat should be annexed. 

Macnaghten had come round to support annexadon. He had sup¬ 
ported Todd’s garrison recommendation and he now supported 
annexation. The argument on which he laid greatest stress was that of 
the threat from Russia, following the reports of the Khiva expedition, 
and, no doubt, that was an influential factor in the alteration which had 
taken place in Macnaghten’s views since May. But, once more, subse¬ 
quent events lead us to question whether this was the major factor in his 
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decision. With Shuja established in Kabul, Kamran’s power had 
begun to appear an anomaly in the policy of a strong buffer state in 
Afghanistan. The annexation of Herat, wrote Macnaghten, ‘was the 
one step necessary to consolidate the power of our ally Shah Shuja ool 
Moolk, to establish British influence on a solid footing in Central Asia, 
and to promote the interests of humanity'. 41 

Auckland had not changed his mind about Herat and was as 
opposed to annexation as ever. All that Britain required from Herat 
was that it should have adequate defences, good government, and no 
slavery, and all this could be accomplished through the existing Gov¬ 
ernment of Herat, if the confidence ofYar Muhammad could be gained 
and the independence of Herat guaranteed. Although he had sanc¬ 
tioned the August Treaty, he disliked it because it contemplated too 
great a degree of British control. Interference, he wrote to Hobhouse in 
December, should be kept to a minimum and withdrawn completely as 
soon as possible. 44 Close control would be self-defeating. Nothing, 
Auckland observed realistically, could prevent the Hrratis correspond¬ 
ing with Iran and to try to prevent such exchanges would lead only to 
embarrassment. The strategic arguments for annexation, he dismissed: 
he feared neither a Russian nor an Iranian invasion of India. He 
concluded that there was no other feasible policy but that Todd should 
try and gain Yar Muhammad's confidence. If he could not win the 
wazir’i trust any other way he should buy it; if that method also failed 
Todd should withdraw to Qandahar, although Auckland believed that 
the threat of such an action would induce the Hrratis to give way. But, 
in the last analysis, withdrawal, not annexation, was the final solution 
to the problem of Herat: ‘Even if a contrary course were warranted by 
the proceedings of the authorities at Herat, it would require from this 
Government further exertions and sacrifices of such magnitude as 
cannot at present be contemplated.’ 41 Concluding his rejection ofTodd 
and Macnaghten's recommendations, Auckland renewed his appeal 
for the avoidance of expansion and for concentration on peace and the 
consolidation of Shuja's existing possessions. 44 

Long before Auckland's negative reached Herat in early February 
1840, Todd changed his own mind about annexation. If Britain pressed 
Herat too hard Yar Muhammad might ally with Iran and lead a 
Muslim coalition against Shah Shuja. With this in mind Todd dropped 
his recommendation for annexation on aa October and reverted to 
support of his earlier proposal for a garrison. In the meantime he 
continued the expensive subsidy policy. 47 This policy, however, was 
becoming more and more costly, as Yar Muhammad revealed a 
remarkable talent for persuading Todd to disgorge. On one occasion he 
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induced him to advance £1,000 as expenses to send Sher Muhammad 
on a visit to India; the money was used to finance a plundering 
expedition in the eastern Herati province of Farah. 4 ® Another device 
was to pretend to a sore conscience about his dealings with Iran and to 
demand money as a proof that Todd was not angry. Even so, by the 
time Auckland’s verdict arrived, Todd had decided that he would soon 
be forced out of Herat because of the wozir's growing suspicions of 
British intentions. 

Auckland’s decision, therefore, apparently had the efTect of saving 
Todd’s position at Herat because Todd was able to inform the waztr 
that his past sins were forgiven and the British would uphold the treaty. 
This led, however, to still more ingenious schemes for extraedng money 
from Todd. For Yar Muhammad, while grateful for his absolution, yet 
complained that he could not feel entirely easy in his mind until he 
could prove both the gratitude and the utility of Herat by the perfor¬ 
mance of some signal service for Britain. 49 Upon examination his 
proposal proved to be merely another scheme to enrich Herat. 

Yar Muhammad tendered the services of Herati troops. In return for 
this useless offer he wanted fresh guarantees for himself and an addi¬ 
tional subsidy to enable Herat to extend her power throughout her 
former territory. The boundaries of this former empire, according to 
the wazir, extended from the Hari Rud in the west to the Helmand in 
the east and from Sistan in the south to Panjdah in the north. 5 " This was 
a proposal which possessed some merits in British eyes, representing as 
it did a way of extending British influence into Central Asia by using 
the agency of Herat. Although the claim to the Helmand in the east had 
disturbing implications in relation to Shuja, it was not an immediate 
problem, and could be ignored. The proposals relating to the western 
and northern frontiers on the other hand offered possibilities. To 
extend Herati control to the Hari Rud would involve driving the 
Iranian garrison from Ghuriyan and this would have useful repercus¬ 
sions on relations with Iran. The extension of Herati rule to Maymana 
offered yet another mode of establishing indirect British control over 
the Herat-Balkh line. 

The Herat-Balkh line could be divided into two sections. In the 
west, between Herat and the Murghab river, were a number of 
nomadic tribes who struggled fairly effectively to maintain di facto 
independence of the Government in Herat. In the east, between the 
Murghab and Kunduz, were a group of four small Uzbek-dominated 
states known as the Char Vilayats: Maymana, Ankhui, Shibargan, and 
Sir-i Pol. These small states both fought among each other and simul¬ 
taneously strove to resist outside encroachment, whether from Kabul, 
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Herat, Khiva, Iran, or Bukhara. Their position was graphically 
described to a British traveller by the ruler of Maymana in November 
184.0. ‘No doubt’, he said, ‘you know the saying that it is difficult for a 
man to sail with his legs in two boats, but how can a man escape 
drowning who is obliged to shift them among five, according as the 
wind changes?’ 51 

Pottinger’s policy had been to control the area by annexing it to 
Afghanistan: Lord had wanted to achieve the same end from a position 
of dominance in Balkh. But Auckland had ruled out annexation to 
Afghanistan and by the spring of 1840 it had begun to seem as if it might 
not be possible to obtain sufficient influence at Balkh, even if an 
agreement with Khulm were formed. So Macnaghten was inclined to 
look favourably upon a proposal which offered the prospect of achiev¬ 
ing British control by a movement from the other side. When, after the 
breakdown of the British position on the Hindu Kush in September 
1840, Macnaghten abandoned any hope that Shuja would be able to 
annex Maymana and dominate the Char Vilayats, he became quite 
willing that Herat should take them, although, believing them to be 
nominally dependent upon Bukhara, he thought it best that they 
should be left alone. 52 As it happened, in October 1840 Yar Muham¬ 
mad did persuade the ruler of Maymana to sign an agreement by which 
he recognized a species of Herati sovereignty over his liny state. But, 
in fact, neither Kabul nor Herat really possessed the power to establish 
control over the area and, in the end, the rulers remained independent. 

Apart from the strategic possibilities. Macnaghten was persuaded to 
recommend the proposal on other considerations. It would both streng¬ 
then the Government of Herat and thereby make that state into a more 
effective and independent buffer and it would also provide some 
justification for the present subsidy payments, which Macnaghten 
Claimed, unconvincingly, were not intended to be exceeded as a conse¬ 
quence. Somewhat more surprisingly, after first regarding the proposal 
with disapproval. Auckland also accepted the suggested policy. In the 
light of his previous attitude and in view of the obvious possible 
complications, this change in his opinions is good evidence of the strong 
pressures to conduct a more active policy' at Herat which were now 
being brought to bear upon him. 

Once more the weight of the Government in London had been 
thrown behind the forward policy. Palmerston had never wavered in 
his belief that it was necessary to make sure of Herat and, after his 
Parliamentary worries of the early part of 1831} had been put behind 
him, Hobhouse once more took up the cudgels by his side. At the 
beginning of December 183;), prompted by Palmerston and McNeill, 
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who were then under the impression that Iran was on the point of 
yielding to Britain’s demands, Hobhouse urged Auckland to take the 
chance to break the August Treaty with Herat and to consolidate 
Afghanistan. 55 Palmerston feared that once Iran had given way it 
would be impossible to justify a subsequent annexation. Ironically 
enough, when Hobhouse had opposed the suggestion of garrisoning 
Herat in the summer of 1839, the President had said that only Iranian 
aggression would justify such an act: now it appeared that the greatest 
stimulus to action was Iranian submissiveness. As it happened, it had 
become clear before the end of December that Iran would not give way 
and Hobhouse then changed his position again; now he opposed com¬ 
pletely any attempt to annex Herat to Afghanistan. The only develop¬ 
ment, he stated, which could justify such a move, was a Russian 
advance in Central Asia. 54 Before another month was out this very 
eventuality had arisen and Hobhouse switched once more to support 
for action at Herat. It was at this point that he received the papers 
relating to Todd’s October 2 proposal for annexation and learned that 
Auckland had rejected a fine opportunity to secure control over Herat. 

It was the Russian factor which weighed most heavily with the 
Cabinet and a general discussion of the issue took place between the 
ministers most concerned, namely Palmerston, Hobhouse, Melbourne, 
and Russell. As usual, it was Palmerston, with the support of Hob¬ 
house, who was the principal advocate of a forward policy. He set out 
his views in a letter dated 20 February 1840. For the safety of British 
India it was necessary to control the military and political resources of 
Herat. If Britain did not control Herat, Russia would, and would thus 
control the two great gates of India: Khiva and Herat. He continued: 

These dangers may appear remote to those who have not turned their serious 
attention to these matters—but those who have watched the rapid progress 
and gigantic strides made by Russia towards the East during the last twenty 
years, cannot consider the distance which yet separates their advanced posts 
from the Indus as any permanent security for our possessions nor those 
countries which still intervene as points which the British Government can, 
with any safety neglect. 

The policy and intentions of Russia in this direction are as clear as day, and 
require counteracting precautions on the part of Great Britain. 55 

He and Hobhouse believed that a successful outcome to the Khiva 
expedition would result in direct Russian control over Khiva and 
indirect control over Herat through Iran. In such a situation it would 
become impossible to consolidate Afghanistan under Shuja. To avoid 
that situation it was necessary to pre-empt Russia at Herat and secure 
that city against any Asian enemy. How Herat should be secured 
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Palmerston did not specify; annexation would be the simplest solution, 
but Hobhouse, as an alternative, suggested the occupation of Sistan 
and control over Herat from that position, 1 * 

Melbourne and Russell look a quite different view. Melbourne, 
believing that no danger existed from Russia and that, having defeated 
Khiva, Russia would retire within her own frontiers again, opposed 
provoking Russia by annexing Herat.” In his characteristically irritat¬ 
ing fashion Russell tried to argue both ways. Peering mournfully into 
the future he remarked that ‘Russia makes great advances, and, if 
England dies of decay and decrepitude. Russia will be her heir in the 
East—as the United Stales will be in the West.’ Nevertheless, discern¬ 
ing no immediate danger, he sided with Melbourne. 51 As a result of 
their opposition the strong advice to annex Herat, which Palmerston 
and Hobhouse would like to have given Auckland, was toned down. 
Instead. Auckland was merely told that he must somehow consolidate 
British influence at Herat, but the means wrre left to him. 5 ® 

As a result of this pressure from London, even diluted as it was, 
Auckland was virtually compelled to take some action over Herat. 
Hitherto he had fended ofTMacnaghten and Todd by talking vaguely of 
future possibilities. But, if he had to do something at Herat, there was 
one proposal which appeared to have some attractions; this was to 
retake Ghuriyan by force. For Auckland the attraction ofGhuriyan lay 
in its possible connection with Kharag. It seemed likely that in a future 
settlement Britain would evacuate Kharag in return for the restoration 
of Ghuriyan to Herat. But Auckland wished to retain Kharag as a 
useful base in the Gulf and as a vital weapon to be used in any future 
contest with Iran.*® If he could win back Ghuriyan before a settlement 
he might avoid the exchange. The proposal was also acceptable in 
London where Ghuriyan was seen as the principal obstacle to a settle¬ 
ment with Iran.*' 

The possibility that Herat might recover Ghuriyan by force had 
been first mentioned by Todd in August 1839. At that time he had 
discouraged the idea in the hope that a peaceful settlement might make 
it unnecessary. By October, however, he had come to support an 
expedition, not only as a means of re-establishing Herat’s western 
frontier, but also because its determined prosecution would demons¬ 
trate the sincerity of Yar Muhammad’s professions that he had for¬ 
sworn his flirtations with Iran.® 2 In February 1840 Auckland gave 
unofficial permission to make the attempt * 5 So delicate a matter was 
kept out of the official correspondence throughout 1840. 

The Ghuriyan expedition was a complete fiasco. In June 1840 Todd 
advanced £20,000 to Yar Muhammad to finance the movement of 
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troops. But no attack upon Ghuriyan was ever made. For several days 
Todd camped in the desert with the Herati force until it eventually 
dawned upon him that Yar Muhammad had no intention of attacking 
the Iranian garrison. 64 Todd was the victim of yet another of the amir's 
ingenious confidence tricks. For Todd it was the crowning blow and all 
his pent up distaste for the Government of Herat now burst out in 
passionate letters and in entries in his journal. 

Although hurt pride no doubt played some part in Todd’s revulsion 
against Herat and his now renewed call for annexation, there is no 
doubt that it was his Evangelical conscience which finally overcame his 
political discretion. The Government of Herat was irremediably bad; 
its revenues were inadequate for the support of so expensive a court and 
in consequence the Government could only support itself by oppres¬ 
sion. Todd’s fascinated disgust is evident in his description of the 
practices by which money was raised: 

The person was generally a Khan who had enjoyed favour and was therefore 
supposed to possess wealth, or an executioner convicted of amassing wraith in 
the non-performance of his duties. The culprit was then put to the torture, the 
commonest method bring by boiling or roasting or baking over a slow fire. The 
horrible ingenuities practised on these occasions are too disgusting to be more 
than alluded to. The wretch, writhing in agony, gradually disgorged his 
wraith and learned before he died that his wives and daughters had hecn sold 
to the T urkomans, or divided amongst the sweepers and tilleg.) of his murder¬ 
ers. Of two recent victims one was half roasted and then rut into very small 
pieces, the other parboiled and afterwards baked ." 5 

The opposition between the outlook of Todd and that of Yar Muham¬ 
mad was total. Todd later recalled one remark by the wazir which 
illustrated the difference between them. ‘One toman’, said the minister, 
‘wrung from a rich man by the aid of red hot pincers, or gained during a 
successful chappao (raid) was sweeter than ten acquired by the tame 
and tardy process of realizing revenue, or furnished by the generosity of 
a friendly government.’ 66 Even allowing for the probability that Yar 
Muhammad was not wholly serious in this unabashed sadism and 
simply could not resist the temptation to shock his English watch-dog, 
the mere fact of the statement suffices to illustrate the unbridgeable 
gulf between Todd’s idea of government for the good of the governed 
and Yar Muhammad’s view of government for the entertainment of the 
governors. Simple humanitarianism thus made Auckland's policy of 
cautious restraint at Herat unworkable. It was neither ambition nor 
strategy which led Todd to revolt against it, but instinctive Christian 
abhorrence of evil. His fundamental lack of interest in the political and 
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strategic importance of Herat and, indeed, in the ostensible purpose for 
his presence there is shown in his suggestion that an agreement might 
be made with Iran by which Britain allowed Iran to retain Ghuriyan in 
return for Britain being given a free hand at Herat. 67 

Although once more loyally supported by Macnaghten, Todd’s 
proposal for a British expedition to annex Herat was predictably 
rejected by Auckland. Todd was forced to continue under the old 
policy. His position at Herat now steadily weakened; the unrest in 
Afghanistan and Kalat made the wazir bolder; he renewed his negotia¬ 
tions with Iran, demanded more money, threatened the mission, and 
talked of an expedition against Qandahar. Todd held on only by paying 
up and through the distracdon of fortuitous disputes within the Herat 
Government. But his patience was certainly not inexhaustible and in 
January 1841 it gave way at last. 

The final breach was provoked by Todd, who appears to have 
misunderstood instructions given him privately by Macnaghten. Anxi¬ 
ous to overcome Auckland's opposition to annexation. Macnaghten 
had asked Todd to collect evidence against Yar Muhammad so as to 
build up an unanswerable case to present to the Governor-General. 
Macnaghten later claimed that he had warned Todd not to provoke a 
breach.'’' 1 Todd, however, understood his unofficial instructions to 
mean that he should hxik for a satisfactory pretext for a rupture. 611 This 
he did, and accused Yar Muhammad of treacherous negotiations with 
Iran. The accusation was perfectly just, but the crime was scarcely new 
and Auckland had made it no more than a misdemeanour. In reply Yar 
Muhammad asked for forgiveness and. according to Todd, actually 
offered to admit a British brigade into Herat as evidence of his good 
intentions. It seems likely, however, that if Yar Muhammad made such 
an offer it was at Todd's prompting and was certainly not meant 
seriously. But Todd, to whom it represented the achievement of his 
long-sought garrison solution, did take the proposal seriously and 
recommended that if Yar Muhammad defaulted on his promise Herat 
should be attacked. Not daring to put such an ultimatum to the 
minister he contented himself with stopping the monthly allowances 
given to Kamran and his chiefs. 11 ’ Todd’s actions were clearly provoca¬ 
tive and produced the expected result. Yar Muhammad demanded 
more money; Todd countered with an offer of a smaller sum in return 
for the admission of a British brigade into the citadel; and on 9 Febru¬ 
ary Yar Muhammad expelled Todd from Herat. 71 

Todd had chosen a bad time to provoke a crisis; his expulsion 
coincided with a crucial stage in the achievement of the long-awaited 
settlement with Iran. Ghuriyan had always been the vital issue and 
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even as Todd left Herat for Qandahar, a British agent approached 
Ghuriyan from the west with the object of superintending the Iranian 
evacuation. After the failure of Husayn Khan’s mission, Iran had made 
several attempts, with Russian support, to persuade Palmerston to 
accept a compromise. Palmerston had held firm, fearing that unless 
there was a clear Iranian withdrawal from Ghuriyan, the Iranian 
attack on Herat might yet be renewed or even that Herat might 
negotiate a separate settlement with Iran. Hopes of such an aggree- 
ment may indeed have lain behind the Iranian offer to evacuate 
Ghuriyan in April 1840. Palmerston certainly did not think that Ira¬ 
nian aims had changed and did not take up the offer immediately, 
preferring to await the result of the Herati expedition against Ghuriyan 
in August 1840. It was only after this had failed that he began, at the 
end of November, to take firm steps towards a negotiated settlement. 
The main precondition was the evacuation of Ghuriyan and a British 
agent was detached from the British mission, still in refuge at Erzerum 
on Ottoman soil, to go to Ghuriyan to superintend the evacuation of 
that fort and its return to Herat. The agent was Dr. James Riach, 
another of the surgeon-diplomatists who abounded in Central Asia. 
Riach had much experience in Iran and his tiny figure and prodigious 
moustaches feature regularly in the memoirs of travellers. 

Todd’s breach with Herat almost ruined Riach’s hopes of success. 
Todd had not known of Riach's approach or, as he confessed later, he 
would have stayed in Herat. 72 Macnaghten’s warning reached Todd 
too late. In consequence of Todd’s departure the Iranian authorities 
estimated that the Herat Government might be driven to settle direedy 
with Iran. They delayed evacuation, but later appeared to allow them¬ 
selves to be pursuaded by Riach to carry out the agreed surrender of 
Ghuriyan on 31 March. 73 Riach breathed a sigh of relief, but what he 
did not know and what was not discovered by Britain unril the middle of 
November 1841 was that a treaty between Herat and Iran was actually 
signed in March 1841, before evacuation was carried out. 74 The Shah 
thus hoped to snatch some consolatory prize from the jaws of defeat, 
but ironically it was Russia who would not support him. The Russian 
Ambassador, Duhamel, remained faithful to his instructions to support 
British policy and refused repeated attempts by the Iranian Govern¬ 
ment to persuade him to support their Herat ambitions. An appeal 
directly to Nesselrode achieved no better result. 75 Thus it was that, by 
one of those deathless ironies which so confound strategists and delight 
historians, Britain came to owe her success at Herat to the good offices 
of the very power whose alleged evil designs her presence there was 
intended to frustrate. 
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Auckland was furious with Todd for provoking a break with Herat 
and rejected Macnaghten’s unhopeful suggestion of annexation. Even 
though his first impression was dispelled—that Todd had walked out 
of Herat when the Envoy’s request for a British garrison that Auckland 
had never wanted was refused—Auckland nevertheless dismissed 
Todd from the Political Department and ordered him to return to the 
comparative poverty of regimental employment. Todd, Auckland 
wrote, had damaged Britain's reputation and jeopardized the hopes of 
peace in Afghanistan. An expedition to Herat was out of the question; 
British India had neither the men, equipment, nor money. Auckland 
based his estimates of what would be required on the figures given by 
Captain Edward Sanders (d. 1844), an Engineer officer who had 
accompanied Todd's mission to Herat. Working on the extravagant 
assumption that (he enrmy might number twelve thousand, Sanders 
had asked for twelve thousand men, twelve eighteen-pounder siege 
guns, and twelve eight-inch mortars and howitzers. His commissariat 
requirements were in proportion; one hundred days’ provisions, 41,537 
camels, and at least 3(1.000 camp followers. 76 Probably no expedition 
would in any case have been possible in 1841, but Sanders's excessive 
prudence gave Auckland all the opportunity hr needed to declare that 
nothing could be done. He was strongly supported by General Elphins- 
tonc, the Commander-in-Chief at Kabul. In the hope that an optimistic 
recommendation from his military commander would oblige Auckland 
to give way, Macnaghten had attempted to persuade Elphinstonc to 
support the proposal for an expedition. He had chosen the wrong man. 
Elphinslone was loo old and sick to contemplate such a venture. Like 
Auckland, he grasped eagerly at every difficulty; Herat was too far and 
the information was inadequate. In any case, wrote Elphinslone, the 
Helmand was a much better frontier for Afghanistan, because the 
fearsome territory which lay between that river and Herat would 
exhaust any invading army. Seemingly, Elphinstone had become so 
convinced by his own arguments about the difficulties of the terrain 
that, unusually for a General, he had come to see them not only as a 
handicap to himself but even to a potential enemy. His apparent 
strategic predilection for the Helmand frontier should not, however, be 
taken loo seriously, for in April 1841 he supported Nott’s wish to 
withdraw regular troops from the Helmand, against the advice of 
Rawlinson and Macnaghten, and thus opened the way for the revival of 
the ambitions of Akhtar Khan in Zamindawar. 71 

The unanimous military opinion gave Auckland all the excuse for 
inaction that he required. The siege guns were not available; the troops 
could not be spared; and the weather made an expedition impossible, 
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for from June to March there was insufficient water or forage, and in 
Apiil and May the rivers were impassable. Nothing rould be done 
before June 1842 at the earliest. Accordingly, Auckland decided to take 
no action but simply to accept the fact of Todd’s expulsion and to turn 
the whole problem over to London with a recommendation that a 
diplomatic settlement should be made with Iran. 78 

Auckland’s decision over Herat caused considerable dissension. On 
his own Council only Prinsep supported annexation; Bird agreed that it 
was a matter for London; while the military members, Nicolls and 
Casement, wanted to be out of Afghanistan altogether. In Bombay, 
however, Camac, and in the North-Western Provinces, Thomas 
Robertson, who described Herat as 'the portals of our Empire', both 
supported annexation. 79 In London a majority in the Court ofDirectors 
supported Auckland; many of the Directors disliked the whole Afghan 
strategy. But the crucial factor was the attitude of Hobhouse and 
Palmerston and both remained unrepentant advocates of annexation. 
Their views had only been strengthened since the ministerial discus¬ 
sions on Herat in February 1840. The failure of the Ghuriyan expedi¬ 
tion had indeed led Palmerston to seek a settlement with Iran, but it 
had also increased his appetite for Herat. It was made clear to Auck¬ 
land in November and December 1840 that he was expected to take 
Herat."" Even though Palmerston relaxrd this injunction slightly in 
February 1841, when he gave Auckland permission to wait while no 
immediate danger from Russia or Iran existed, the Foreign Secretary’s 
views remained unchanged. 81 

The Cabinet decided in favour of annexation when, at the end of 
May and the beginning of June 1841, they considered the papers 
relating to Todd’s withdrawal. Although Russell, Lansdowne, and 
Normanby all had some misgivings, Hobhouse and Palmerston carried 
their point. 87 On 4 June 1841 Auckland was sent orders to take Herat 
before June 1842; no discretion was left to him. 83 Palmerston summed 
up the general view in almost the same terms that he had used in 
February 1840: Britain must control Herat and Russia could be 
allowed no influence there; the only way to achieve these ends was to 
annex Herat at once. ‘The iron is hot, let us strike it’, he wrote. ‘Ifwe let 
it grow cold, it will be too hard for our blows.’ 84 

Even confronted by these dear and unambiguous orders Auckland 
was unmoved. When the dispatch of 4 June was considered by his 
Council the decision of March was reaffirmed. Still only Prinsep sup¬ 
ported annexation: the others agreed that an expedition was neither 
possible nor desirable; the resources were lacking and the consolidation 
of Shuja’s existing possessions must come first. If there were a danger 
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that Iran might take Herat then the danger should be met by action in 
Iran.* 5 Thus Auckland had at last come full circle in his efforts to escape 
from the expansionist logic of his Afghan strategy. In 1838, confronted 
by a threat to Herat from Iran, he had decided that action in Iran was 
too dangerous and had chosen to meet the threat by action in Afghanis¬ 
tan; in 1841, chastened by his experience of Afghanistan, he preferred 
action in Iran. Thus the way was open for the strategy of 1856. 

Time and chance, as Auckland probably calculated, came to his aid 
and saved him from the consequencrs of his refusal to carry out his 
orders. At 3 a.m. on the very morning following the sending of Hob- 
house's dispatch ordering Auckland to take Herat, the Whigs were 
defeated on a motion of no-confidence. Parliament was then dissolved 
and the Conservatives won a majority at the election and formed a 
Government at the beginning of September. One of the first actions of 
the incoming Conservative Cabinet was to consider the question of 
Herat at Claremont on the afternoon of Saturday 4 September. The 
Conservatives had not then formed their policy on Afghanistan, but 
evacuation was recognized to be a possibility and the annexation of 
Herat would obviously make that more difficult as well as adding to the 
alarming financial burdens. Nor did Aberdeen, as Foreign Seen tary, 
wish to espouse an art which might jeopardize good relations with 
Russia. So, while it was not decided to abandon the Herat expedition. 
Auckland was instructed to disregard the dispatch of 4 June and to 
suspend any attack for the time being.*" 

Time and chance also made the annexation of Herat irrelevant. 
From November 1841 onwards the British were caught up in a life- 
and-death struggle in Afghanistan by the side of which possession of 
Herat was a trifle. In any case the expected ill consequences of the 
British withdrawal had not been experienced. Russia's refusal to help 
made it impossible for Iran to press her claims. Yar Muhammad had 
nevrr seriously wished to surrender the independence of Herat. Indeed 
he had embarked upon an attempt to make himself sole master of 
Herat, during which contest both he and Kamran appealed to Britain 
for help against one another, before the struggle eventually terminated 
in the murder of Kamran in 1842. But Britain was now uninterested in 
the result. 

It was the British Mission in Tehran which had been the major 
proponent of the theory of the importance of Herat and it was the same 
mission which survived as the residual custodian of the conviction of its 
strategic importance. McNeill and Shell wrote important memoranda 
on the subject on 30 November 1841. They still contended that Herat’s 
military, political, and strategic importance was such as to make a 
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British garrison essential. Its unique, fertile valley could not be bypas¬ 
sed by an invading army. Politically, it formed an essential counter¬ 
poise to the position of Russia at Khiva and it was essential for the 
control of Afghanistan. Both saw the Afghan buffer as strategically far 
more important than the Iranian. ‘Afghanistan is our true and natural 
frontier . . . The value of Persia has perhaps been at times magnified, 
and this value, whatever it was, has been much diminished since a large 
portion of Afghanistan has fallen into our hands.' But the Afghan and 
Iranian buffers were now seen not as opposed but as complementary 
and it was suggested that Herat might also form a base from which 
Britain could co-operate with Iran in an attack upon Russia." 7 Despite 
the changed European situation, hostility to Russia was still the main 
concern of the British diplomats in Tehran, Although Aberdeen per¬ 
sonally favoured collaboration with Russia to restrain Iran from attack¬ 
ing Herat, he supported McNeill in his rejection of Duhamel’s offer to 
mediate between Britain and Iran over Herat.® 1 In February 1842 
Aberdeen instructed the British representative to inform the Shah that 
any attack upon Herat, taking advantage of the Afghan rising, would 
be regarded as an attack upon Britain and would be met by appropriate 
action.** Nevertheless, although Aberdeen acted thus firmly in the 
emergency, his policy remained to seek agreement with Russia in Asia 
as well as Europe. In London as in Calcutta, the postulates on which 
the forward strategy had been based were increasingly questioned. Only 
in the British Mission in Tehran and in a few minds in India did the 
doctrine of the strategic importance of Herat still survive but this was 
sufficient to bring the question to the fore once more in the late 1840s 
and 1850s. 

The debate about Herat in the years 1838 to 1841 was partly a 
debate about strategy. All agreed on the strategic importance of Herat 
in the defence of India and on the need to deny control of it to Russia, 
which power, it was feared, might gain indirect supremacy through 
Iran. Taken in conjunction with the real possiblity that Russia might 
occupy Khiva, there was a visible threat to the security of India. The 
principal difference between the debaters was not about the existence of 
the threat, although there were differences about the weight to be 
attached to it, but about the manner in which it should be met. The 
policy of Auckland, of his Council, and of the military authorities was 
that it should be met primarily by support for the existing Government 
at Herat and, if this failed, by direct action by London against Iran, 
with or without Russian agreement. The policy of the Cabinet (primar¬ 
ily of Palmerston and Hobhouse), and of the Political Agents in 
Afghanistan and Iran on the other hand, was to meet the threat by 
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action carried out from Afghanistan, namely annexation, or at least the 
establishment of a British garrison in Herat; satisfactory control, they 
argued, could not be established by Auckland’s method. 

Behind these two policies lay radically different assumptions about 
the defence of India. Until 1838 forward defence had been represented 
by the Iranian bufTer. Although it is clear that the London Government 
had never been very much interested in the question of Indian defence, 
that the Indian Government had lost faith in the Iranian buffer as early 
as 1808, and that even the British representatives in Iran had despaired 
of the policy during the 1830s, the switch to the Afghan buffer policy 
was not made until 1838. After that date those who approached the 
question from the side of Iran and London, being aware of all the 
difficulties of the working of the Iranian buffer policy but yet being 
insulated from direct experience of the disadvantages of the Afghan 
buffer system, steadfastly upheld the latter and wished to see it consoli¬ 
dated by the annexation of Herat. Auckland and his supporters, on the 
other hand, dismayed by the resource cost of Afghanistan, had, by 
1841, lost faith in the Afghan buffer policy; it was no answer to the 
problem of the defence of India because India could not afford it. 
Auckland did not advocate a return to the Iranian buffer policy and it is 
doubtful if he saw clearly what the alternative to Afghanistan should 
be, or, in view of his forthcoming departure, thought it necessary to 
formulate it in detail. But the evidence suggests that he was returning to 
an older Indian defensive strategy, in which the frontier should be 
strengthened by an advance to the Indus and a disruptive strategy, 
founded on Malcolm’s old Kharag system, should be substituted for a 
forward buffer system. Beyond this limited effort the responsibility for 
defending India belonged to the Government in England. 

Strategic considerations, however, were neither the only, nor prob¬ 
ably the most important factors in the debate about Herat. For Auck¬ 
land, temperament as much as strategy decided the issue. As Mac- 
naghten said of him in 1840: ‘he has had his belly full of glory.’ 90 In 
Simla in 1838 Auckland had screwed up his nerve for adventure; in 
Calcutta in 1839 to 1841 he found support for his natural aversion to 
danger and fresh responsibility. His arguments against action lack 
conviction. His acceptance of the absurd military estimates has been 
mentioned; at other times the Governor-General argued that he lacked 
an excuse, or that annexation might cause complications in Iran for 
which he could not take the responsibility, despite his knowledge that 
the man whose concern such repercussions were was the foremost 
advocate of annexation. Behind Auckland's arguments lay a deep fear 
of possible disaster. 
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Nor was the defence of India the primary consideration in the mind 
o r Palmerston. To throw the burden of Indian defence upon India itself 
would ease his difficulties with his Cabinet colleagues and free his 
hands in Europe; if Auckland took Herat that problem would be 
thereby removed from his relations with Iran and hence Russia. 
Dependence upon Russian goodwill in Central Asia limited Britain's 
freedom of action in Europe and in the Near East. On the other hand, a 
strong British position in Central Asia would provide Palmerston with 
a valuable lever against Russia which could be employed with benrfi- 
rial effects in other places. These are attitudes which will be considered 
again in the next chapter, but they can be seen to place Palmerston's 
support for the annexation of Herat into the same Eurocenlred strategy 
which had dictated his decision in 1838 to intervene in Afghanistan and 
not in Iran. His aim, at Herat, was not to defend India but to defend 
Britain. 

At the lower levels of discussion a similar ambivalence can be 
detected. For McNeill and Sheil the annexation of Herat could ease 
their way in Iran; it would remove one of the most contentious issues 
which divided Britain and Iran and, by placing a British force on the 
Iranian frontier, give Britain a powerful purchase on Iranian policy, 
and one similar to that possessed by Russia through her position on the 
Aras; Herat could thus become a substitute for Kharag. If Afghanistan, 
and not Iran, were the main British buffer their problems in Iran would 
be much simplified. For them the annexation of Herat could be seen as 
important not so much because it was the key to the defence of India, 
but because it was the single act which could remove from British 
relations with Iran the intolerably complicating factor of Indian 
defence. 

Macnaghtcn’s support for annexation was essentially the product of 
his political difficulties in Afghanistan. For him the possession ofHerat 
was a panacea for all his ills: it would, he claimed, strengthen the 
prestige, revenues, and authority of Shah Shuja; provide employment 
for the Afghan chiefs who were bring squeezed by British policy in 
Kabul and Qandahar; eliminate one of the principal causes of the 
disturbances which had plagued him in his attempt to pacify Afghanis¬ 
tan; as well as giving Afghanistan a strong western frontier. ‘Herat’ he 
wrote, ’may be said to be the point of all operations affecting the safety 
of our possessions in the East.” 1 Of course all this was fantasy; the real 
value of Yar Muhammed was that he was an excellent scapegoat for 
British failure in Afghanistan and an expedition was a good excuse to 
obtain reinforcements to quell discontent within Shuja’s existing 
domains. 
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Finally, at the grass roots, it is plain that, although Pottinger and 
Todd put great weight on their strategic arguments, their true motive 
was humanitarian. For them the Government ofHerat was a barbarous 
tyranny, kept alive by British money. Britain, they believed, had 
acquired a moral responsibility to provide Herat with good govern¬ 
ment, but they saw their efforts to improve the lot of the ordinary 
Heratis frustrated by the actions of the Government they subsidized. 
Annexation for them was a moral question. No doubt some might argue 
that the reverse was true; that they used humanitarian arguments to 
disguise personal ambition or political and strategic conviction. My 
own reading of their arguments and those of their companions con¬ 
vinces me that such an interpretation would distort completely the 
historical reality. It is the contrary which is true; they sought to cloak 
humanitarianism with strategy. The indelible impression left by their 
letters and journals is of the primacy of morality. 

Although the debate about Herat was more intense, more pro¬ 
longed, and more dramatic than that which took place over Balkh, the 
pattern is remarkably similar. In both cases the original support for a 
forward policy proceeds from the local agent. In both he is supported 
by Macnaghten and opposed by Auckland. In both the influence of 
London is exerted in favour of a forward policy and compels Auckland 
to make concessions. But in both Auckland ultimately triumphs and 
refuses to follow an active policy. And in both not a dog barks thereaf¬ 
ter. For the strategic problem can now be seen to be imaginary—a 
mirage created by the agent himself to further his own ends. The 
solution is to attack, not the dream, but thr dreamer himself; the 
removal of the agents removed the strategic problem of the northern 
frontier of Afghanistan. Under British rule Afghanistan never had a 
northern frontier; it was unnecessary. The enemy lay within; only 
wishes placed him without. 
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The Limits of Forward Defence: 
Turkestan, 1839-1842 

I fed very confident about all our policy in Central Alia 
for 1 think that the design! of our Government there are 
honest, and that they will work with a blessing from God. 
who seems now to he breaking up all the barriers of the 
long closed East, for the introduction of Christian know¬ 
ledge and peace . . . If wc treat the Tonrkisian question 
liberally, we shall. 1 think, secure the great position which 
we have now gainrd. and make our jealousy of Russian 
advanrr in this direction the means of purifying and 
enriching to our future advantage the whole of Oosbeg 
Tartary. 

Arthur Conolly to T. C. Robertson, May 1840. 


The establishment of British control over Afghanistan in 1839 opened 
up T urkestan, for the first time, as an area of British action. During the 
years 1839 to 1842 Britain had her first and only real opportunity to 
frustrate the Russian advance into Central Asia. By the time the second 
opportunity for action in Turkestan presented itself, in 1878, Russia 
had already mastered the Uzbek states of Khiva, Bukhara, and 
Kokand, and Britain shrank from the dangerous expedient of challeng¬ 
ing her authority. In 1918 the third and final opportunity presented 
itself when Russian authority in Central Asia was under attack and the 
British forward policy in the Middle East was at high tide. But once 
more the will to exploit the opportunity was lacking and the chance was 
allowed to slip away. In the decision not to support the Muslim 
independence movement in 1918 to 1919 may be seen something of the 
disillusionment which was the legacy of the first sad step into Turke¬ 
stan. 

The vast area which lay between the northern boundary of British 
control in Afghanistan and the southern boundary of Russian control in 
Siberia may be divided into two distinct parts, corresponding to mod¬ 
em Kazakhstan in the north and to the republics of Uzbekistan, 
Tajikistan, and Turkmenia in the south. It was the southern part to 
which the name Turkestan was usually given. It was a flat, dry country, 
bounded on the south by the Hindu Kush and the Parapomisus, on the 
east by the Pamirs and the Altai mountains, and on the west by the 
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Kopct Dagh which divides Turkestan from the Iranian plateau. Much 
ofT urkestan was desert and the greater part of the remainder provided 
only sparse grazing; agricultural and urban life was largely confined to 
three ancient river valleys. In the east, where the River Sir, or Jaxartes, 
issued from the Altai mountains into the fertile Farghana valley, now 
the main centre of Soviet cotton production, was the core of the state of 
Kokand. In the south, along the waters of the beautifully named 
Zarafshahan, which also fed the famous old city of Samarkand, was 
Bukhara, the capital of a small state. In the north, standing, like Cairo, 
in the desert at the head of the delta of a great river, was Khiva, heir to 
the Khwarazmian state of the Middle Ages which had once dominated 
the lower Amu or Oxus river. 

Some countries seem doomed to be always the countries of tomor¬ 
row; in the nineteenth century Turkestan seemed to have joined the 
company of those for whom it was always yesterday. The names of its 
cities and its rivers were like a roll-call of antiquity and the glories of the 
Muslim past, but its last great flowering lay as far back as the fifteenth 
century, when the mighty Empire of Timur had faded in the brilliant 
sunset of the Timurids. At the beginning of the sixteenth century 
Timur’s descendants had been supplanted by a fresh group of northern 
Turkish nomads, the Uzbeks, who had subsequently both dominated 
the political life of the area and come to form the largest single element 
in its varied population. During the course of the eighteenth century the 
political structure ofT urkestan underwent further evolution, as a result 
of which the three Uzbek khanates of Kokand, Khiva, and Bukhara 
took shape. 1 

Seemingly the most vigorous of these states in 1839 was Kokand. 
This slate had been formed from the various principalities of the 
Farghana valley at the end of the eighteenth century under the inspira¬ 
tion of Chinese pressure and an energetic leader, Narbuta Beg 
(1774/5—98). Narbuta was succeeded by his two sons, Alam 
{1798-1810) and Omar (1810-1822), under whom Kokand grew to 
include Tashkent. The expansion was continued under Omar’s succes¬ 
sor, Muhammad Ali (Madali) {1822-42), and by 1839 Kokand had 
reached the peak of its fortunes. Authority was claimed and taxes 
collected from the nomadic Karakirghiz of the east and the Kazakhs of 
the north; the Chinese were forced to concede Muhammad Ali the right 
to collect taxes in certain cities in Sinkiang; and to the south-west 
Kokand supplanted Bukhara as the dominant power in Ura Tube. 

Bukhara had fallen into the hands of a new dynasty in the eighteenth 
century. With its many colleges it remained, however, the main centre 
of Islamic study in Turkestan and, indeed, the new rulers were from a 
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family of Sayyids and both Haidar (1802-26) and hi* successor, Nas- 
rrllah (1826-60), were noted for their great piety. Although the rulers 
of Bukhara occasionally employed the title of king Ipadishah-i gha^i), it 
was with a religious significance, and their preference was for the title 
amir al-muminin. Bukhara declined under Haidar, but rapidly revived 
under his determined successor. With the aid of his newly-created 
disciplined infantry and artillery corps Nasrullah was able to restore 
the boundaries of 1802. It is unnecessary to describe these activities in 
detail, and it may merely be observed that the claims of Bukhara 
conflicted with those ofKokand in the east over Ura Tube, with those of 
Khiva in the west over Merv, and with those ofKhulm in the south over 
Balkh. Bukhara was certainly the leading Uzbek state in terms of 
cultural advancement, trade, and possibly wealth. Its population, 
variously estimated between one and two and a half million, was spread 
along the Zarafshahan river. The population of the city of Bukhara 
itself was in the region of a hundred thousand. 

The state of Khiva was a model of ribbon development, being spread 
out in a narrow strip for three hundred miles along the Oxus. Outside 
these limits it had claims to authority which also conflicted with those 
of its neighbours. Khivan claims to rule the Karakalpaks of the right 
bank of the Sir formed the basis of a dispute with Kokand, and her 
shadowy claims to influence rather than authority over the Kazakhs to 
the north was a potential source of difficulty with Russia. In the reign of 
Muhammad Rahim Khan (1806-25) Khivan authority was extended 
westwards over the Turkomans and in 1822 a Governor was estab- 
lished at Merv, earlier in the possession of Bukhara. Under Rahim’s 
successor, Allah Quli Khan (1825-42), the Khivan Khans enjoyed a 
further increase in their power. What the population of Khiva was is 
anyone’s guess. Estimates range as high as seven million, but a more 
probable figure is one million, of which half lived in the cultivated areas 
and the other half as nomads or semi-nomads in the surrounding lands. 

To nineteenth-century European observers the Uzbek Khanates of 
Turkestan presented a picture of desolate decay. Their governmental 
structures appeared primitive and their rulers cruel, ignorant, and 
tyrannical. History seemed to have left them behind. But this was a 
superficial impression, which did not take notice of the changes which 
were in progress in Turkestan. The irrigated river valleys which formed 
the hearts of the Uzbek states had always ensured a prosperous agricul¬ 
tural base on which ancient handicraft industries still flourished. In the 
nineteenth century their governments too were adapting themselves to 
new conditions with more sophisticated bureaucracies and more mod¬ 
em armies and were extending their authority at the expense of the 
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power of previously independent groups within the community; chiefs, 
nomads, and ulema all found their independence reduced. The process 
was uneven and there were reverses, but the direction was unmistak¬ 
able; the Khanates ofTurkestan were taking the first, hesitant steps on 
the path of modernization. It was at this time of uncertain assertion 
that their new contacts with Britain and Russia took place. 

In the northern area, corresponding to modern Kazakhstan, the 
situation was quite different from that in Turkestan. The great steppe 
lands which stretched from the Caspian to far beyond the Aral Sea were 
still the home of a nomadic people—the Kazakhs, or, as they were 
confusingly and inaccurately named by the Russians, the Kirghiz. 2 The 
Kazakhs lived primarily on the produce of their flocks and by hunting, 
although they supplemented their income by cultivating some grain in 
those areas where the rainfall made it possible and by acting as carriers 
in the caravan trade between Russia and the Uzbek states ofTurke¬ 
stan. Their political organization was primitive; they were divided into 
three hordes, but the authority of the nominal chiefs was slight and 
individual clans possessed substantial independence, although occa¬ 
sionally they rallied under a chief who, by his pre-eminence in war or 
the hunt, could command followers. On the basis of various alleged 
submissions from 1730 onwards Russia claimed suzerainty over the 
Kazakhs, but in practice possessed no authority south ofa narrow strip 
of territory which immediately adjoined the fortified Russian lines. 

Although they inhabited areas which, for the most part lay outside 
the area of Kazakhstan, it will be convenient here to mention certain 
other groups which in their tribal organization and their nomadic 
predilections were similar to the Kazakhs. Amongst these groups were 
the Tajiks of the Pamirs; the Karakirghiz of the eastern hills, which now 
form the basis of the state of Kirghizia; and the Turkomans of the 
western deserts and oases. Because of their position along the eastern 
shore of the Caspian and throughout a strip of territory on the slopes of 
the Kopet Dagh, from the Caspian south-eastwards to the Afghan 
border, the Turkomans were apparently well placed to form a vital 
bridge for Russian penetration into Turkestan. 

The Russian frontier towards Central Asia had been first created in 
the early eighteenth century. It had been built up to meet local needs 
and there was no unity of control. Authority was divided between three, 
and later four separate Govern orates. From east to west these were 
those of western Siberia, Orenburg, Astrakhan, and the last addition of 
Georgia. Each Governor controlled the broad sphere of interest adja¬ 
cent to his own frontier, but further afield this partition of authority 
could lead to confusion and at various times it is possible to find 
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different Governors taking the initiative. Thus it was the Governor- 
General of western Siberia, General G. I. Glazenap (d. 1819), who sent 
Philip Nazarov on his mission to Kokand in 1813;' and it was General 
A. P. Yermolov of Georgia who sent Captain N. N. Murav’ev to 
Turkmenia and Kbiva in 181 y. 5 But during the period with which we 
are concerned the most important initiatives came from Orenburg, 
where the Governor was mainly responsible for dealings with the 
Kazakhs, and from Astrakhan, which was the base for Russian 
activities on the Caspian and hence among the T urkomans of its shores. 

The Russian frontier towards Kazakhstan took the form of a line of 
forts and posts manned by regular troops and by Cossacks. The aspect 
of this frontier had originally been defensive; the Orenburg line, which 
was established in 1839, had been intended to sever communications 
between the troublesome Bashkirs to the north and their potential 
Kazakh allies to the south. But after the eradication of Bashkir opposi¬ 
tion the frontier line began to assume a new aspect as a base for the 
further penetration of Kazakhstan. Until the early nineteenth century, 
despite her claims to suzerainty over the Kazakhs, Russia had made 
little impression on the steppe; administrative authority was exercised 
only in the far north; further south Russia possessed only a vicarious 
cultural influence. Concern about this situation, about the extent of 
Kazakh resistance to Russian rule, and about the raids on Russian 
caravans, led to discussions at the highest level. In 1825 these led to a 
recommendation by the Asiatic Committee that Russia should adopt a 
much more forceful policy in pushing forward military control over the 
Kazakhs. The Committee blamed Khiva for inciting disturbances 
among the Kazakhs and anticipated that there would never be peace 
until Russia had demonstrated her ability to coerce her enemies.*' 

Following on this recommendation it is possible to discern a new 
determination in Russian policy towards Central Asia. This was 
revealed in actions which emanated both from Orenburg and from 
Astrakhan. Under General V. A. Perovsky, Governor-General of 
Orenburg 1833 to 1842, the Orenburg line was extended southwards. 
After the reorganization of 1835 it ran from Gur’ev on the Caspian, at 
the mouth of the Ural river, up that river to Uralsk, and thence, mainly 
following the line of the river Ilek, eastwards to Orsk, and thence 
north-east to Troitsk, joining the Siberian line on the Tobol river. In 
all, the Orenburg line measured over fifteen hundred versts and the 
Siberian line continued the fortified frontier for a similar distance until 
it reached the Chinese frontier. 7 It was the beginning of that slow 
process which was to gather speed after the Crimean war and culmi¬ 
nate in the giant pincer movement, launched from the Orenburg and 
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Siberian lines, which led to the envelopment of Central Asia in the 
t86os. 

The second initiative is linked with the Orenburg line extension but 
had as its main objective the securing of a new base on the eastern shore 
of the Caspian. In this movement the most notable figure was Grigory 
Salich Karelin (1801-72). Karelin had once been attached to the 
Chancellery under Arakcheev but had fallen into disfavour and was 
sent to Orenburg. There he developed scientific interests in the natural 
history and ethnography of the steppes and travelled widely among the 
Bashkirs, Kazakhs, and Turkomans, ranging during the course of his 
life from the Caspian coast to the Altai. His memoirs of his travels in 
T urkmenia, published in 1883, are a major source for the history of that 
area in the early part of the nineteenth century.® In 1832 Karelin led an 
expedition to the north-east coast of the Caspian to investigate suitable 
sites Tor forts. The Mangushlak peninsula had been claimed by Russia 
following a submission by the Turkomans of the area in 1803 and there 
had been a number of Russian expeditions including those of General 
Fel’kerzam in 1803, and General Berg in 1825 to 1826. Karelin now 
selected a position on the bay of Mertvyy Kultuk where the fort of 
Novo-Petrovsk was completed by >834. Novo-Petrovsk remained the 
main Russian base in the area for some years, serving to protect 
fishermen on the Caspian and to allow for the exercise of some control 
over the Turkomans and Kazakhs. In 1846 the base was transferred to 
a new site, some miles further south at Tyub-Karagan on the tip of the 
Mangushlak peninsula, and renamed Novo-Alexandrovsk. The latter 
fort still survives under its present name of Fort Shevchenko. 9 Karelin 
was aware that the establishment of the fort would cause annoyance to 
Khiva and he sent a messenger, Turpaev, to Khiva to explain the 
reasons for Russian policy. 10 The Khivans were not satisfied and 
relations between Khiva and Russia deteriorated rapidly after the 
establishment of the fort. Hostility with the Kazakhs also grew and in 
1837 a major Kazakh uprising against Russia took place under the 
leadership of Kenesari Kasim and lasted until 1846. 

Further difficulties with Khiva were also caused by a second initia¬ 
tive with which Karelin was associated. This was the project of opening 
up trade across the Caspian and extending influence among the Tur¬ 
komans to the south-east. This policy, although it was partly concerned 
with establishing control over the Turkomans, had a second aspect of 
developing trade with Turkestan. 

Russia had maintained commercial relations with the Uzbek states 
of Turkestan since the sixteenth century, although the difficulties of 
transporting goods across the steppes had always conspired to keep the 
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level of exchange low. Apart from a premature and disastrous attempt 
>o seize control of Khiva by Peter the Great in the early eighteenth 
century, there had been little or no political interest in the area. At the 
end of the eighteenth and beginning of the nineteenth centuries there 
were signs of increased interest in Turkestan in the proliferation of 
Russian travellers in the area. The travels of Nazarov and Murav’ev 
have already been mentioned, but there were many others, including 
those of Blankennagel to Khiva in 1793 to 1794, Bumashov and Bez- 
nosikov to Bukhara in 1794 to 1795, and Negri, MeycndorfT, and 
Eversmann to Bukhara in 1820." Partly this quickening of interest was 
the product of simple curiosity on the part of ambitious officers, partly 
it was the consequence of changes on other Russian frontiers which had 
freed resources for action in Central Asia and increased the desirability 
of furthering interest in that area. The achievement of the Black Sea 
frontier had ended the major preoccupation of eighteenth-century 
Russian policy and the conquest of Transcaucasia had added a new 
dimension. Above all, the ending of the wars with the Ottomans. Iran, 
and France in the years 1813 to 18 i f, gave new scope for Russian 
activities. Partly there was a strategic factor, although as yet only 
vaguely developed. But from the eighteenth century onwards it had 
become clear that Russia would not be left alone to pursue her struggles 
with the Ottomans and Iran, and that she must contemplate the 
possibility that a European power—Austria, France, or Britain-might 
ally with these powers against her. It was therefore necessary for Russia 
to look to the security of her southern and eastern land frontiers. But 
there is little doubt that the main motive lor expanding interest in 
Central Asia was economic. 

Russian manufactures were scarcely competitive with those of west¬ 
ern Europe in European and Mediterranean markets. For Russia it 
seemed that it would be best to concentrate on those markets in which 
her geographical position offered her the advantage of lower transport 
costs, namely those of northern Iran, northern China, and Turkestan. 
Of course this was no more than a development of older ideas, such as 
those which had inspired the British merchants, Antony Jenkinson in 
the sixteenth century, and John Elton and Jonas Hanway in the eigh¬ 
teenth century. In 1826 this view of Russian commercial strategy was 
given a broader theoretical foundation by the Chevalier Gamba in the 
introduction to his Voyage dans la Russie Meridionale, 1820-4 (Paris, 
1826). Gamba there formulated an early version of the theory later 
made famous by Sir Halford Mackinder and the geopoliticians. He 
contrasted British commercial predominance based upon the sea with 
the position of those Continental powers whose central position in the 
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heartland could enable them to respond by developing land routes into 
Turkestan. It was ideas of this sort which shaped Russian policy in 
Turkestan. 

During the first part of the nineteenth century there was a rapid 
growth in the value of Russian trade with Central Asia. Between 1804 
to 1807 and 1824 to 1627 imports almost doubled and exports more 
than quadrupled, although the characteristic adverse balance of Rus¬ 
sian trade with this area persisted. 12 The trade with Turkestan appar¬ 
ently increased more rapidly than that with Kazakhstan; the adverse 
balance was more pronounced in the case of the trade with the 
Kazakhs. The adverse balance of trade was one problem, for it was 
Russia’s main aim to find markets for her manufactured goods. Other 
problems were raised by the conditions under which the trade was 
conducted. Goods were carried by caravans from Petropavlovsk to 
Tashkent in the east and from Orenburg to Bukhara in the west. 13 
Control of the trade was in the hands of Asian merchants; the caravans 
were subject to levies and attacks by the Kazakhs and others; and to 
other duties, exacted by states, such as Khiva, through which the 
Orenburg caravan passed. 14 It was desirable to find some new means of 
conducting the trade which would increase its profitability and volume 
and which would particularly stimulate the growth of exports. One way 
was by collecting information and trying to improve relations with the 
parties involved; another was by coercion; but the main hope in the 
mid-1830s was to open a new route, via the Caspian. 

In Russian thought, the Caspian played a role similar to that of the 
Persian Gulf and even more the Indus in British thinking. For the 
Caspian was to he the channel through which Russian commerce was 
to penetrate and to command Turkestan. In the wake of Russian 
commerce would come Russian political influence to anticipate and 
exclude that of Britain. Whether the political or the economic motive 
predominated it is difficult to say. In the British case the political 
argument, as we have seen, was always the more important, but the 
Russian commercial position was not the same as that of Britain; to 
Russia a closed market was important. Probably motives were mixed 
and different ideas influenced different groups. One of the most active 
proponents of the development of trade with the Turkomans was an 
Astrakhan merchant, Alexander Gerasimov, who in 1834 made an 
agreement with the Yomut Turkoman tribe on the south-east Caspian 
coast and followed this in 1836 by a more far-reaching agreement for 
the development of the natural resources of the area. 13 The merchants 
in Astrakhan and in Moscow certainly put commercial interests first, 
but they did not have the final word. The plan they envisaged was to 
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open a route for goods from the great trading fair at Nizhni Novgorod 
{Gorki) on the Volga, down river to Astrakhan, and then across the 
Caspian to Astrabad on the south-east shore. 1 * Russian command of 
the Caspian had been assured since 1813 and the Caspian flotilla 
played a role in exploration and development not dissimilar to that of 
the Bombay Marine. From Astrabad the journey to the trading centres 
of Turkestan was short and, it was thought, easy. 

Once more a significant role in the evolution of the new plan was 
played by Karelin. In 1836 he led an expedition to the south-east 
Caspian to investigate the situation among the Turkomans. The plan 
that was worked out by the Russian Government in consultation with 
Moscow merchants on the basis of his recommendations was to establ¬ 
ish a base on the south-east Caspian through which trade could be 
regulated. A large-scale trading company would be built up under the 
guise of a fisheries company.” How far the project then developed is 
unclear. It can be connected with the increased Russian activity on the 
Caspian at this time and the occupation of the islands of Cheleken and 
Ashurada. But it seems likely that the plan did not prosper during the 
1830s. Among the reasons for the slow rate of progress may be men¬ 
tioned the hostility of Iran to Russian control of the Caspian and 
influence among the Turkomans; the resentment of Khiva which was 
reflected in persistent Turkoman hostility; physical difficulties repre¬ 
sented by navigational problems on the Caspian and the lack of fresh 
water on the islands and eastern shores; the grave doubts about the 
proposal harboured by Russian merchants, especially as the Russian 
Government stressed that the venturr was more for public benefit than 
private profit; and the strength of British competition in the markets of 
Turkestan. 

The policy of commercial penetration, both for its economic and still 
more its political benefits, dominated Russian policy towards Turke¬ 
stan until 1839. The activities of Simonich and of Vitkevich show 
clearly that it was intended to extend this policy to Afghanistan. In 
many respects the Russian policy resembles the identical British policy 
pursued during the same period. But as with British policy, there was a 
potential conflict between the problem of the border and the problem of 
forward defence and there was also the question of the time-scale in 
which the policy had to operate. It was these two factors, together with 
the example of the British movement into Afghanistan, that led to the 
abandonment of the policy of commercial penetration and its replace¬ 
ment by the policy of military advance. This change was represented by 
the Khivan expedition of 1839. 

Although the timing of the Khivan expedition was certainly affected 
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by tht British advance into Afghanistan, it would be wrong to regard it 
as a simple riposte to that move. Pcrovsky at Orenburg had long been 
dissatisfied with the results of the Astrakhan-based policy of commercial 
penetration and had for some time agitated to be given permission to 
take more violent measures against Khiva. The causes of dispute with 
Khiva were numerous: the conflicts of claims on the eastern shores of 
the Caspian have already been mentioned; so have the charges that 
Khiva was the major cause of the disturbances among the Kazakhs 
which disturbed the Russian frontier and obstructed the Russian cara¬ 
vans; finally there was the fact that Khiva was the principal market for 
Russian subjects, usually fishermen, who were captured by the Tur¬ 
komans and sold as slaves. Attempts to settle these disputes by negotia¬ 
tion failed. Turparv had no success, nor were economic sanctions 
effective against Khivan merchants. The policy of controlling Khiva 
through Iran, which can be seen behind Simonich’s support for 
Muhammad Shah's eastern ambitions, also had no success. A military 
expedition seemed the only recourse which remained and was appar¬ 
ently agreed in 1838, although its execution was postponed until 
1839. 1 * 

Nesselrode was not enthusiastic for the expedition, although he 
recommended it to the Tsar. In his arguments he stressed the impor¬ 
tance of prestige; Vile retablira parmi les pcupladcs voisines rette 
crainte salutaire du nom russc. qui. en Asie suriout. est le meilleur 
garantie de notrr repos.’ 19 He also linked the expedition directly with 
the contemporaneous British action in Afghanistan and Iran: ‘En effet, 
cllc servira dc contrrpoids a 1 'cxpedition anglaise dans (’.Afghanistan.’ 
But there is good reason to suppose that he would have been happier if 
the Khivan expedition had nevrr been dispatched, and that he offered 
it to Nicholas I as a salve to the injured pride of the Tsar, who felt the 
humiliation which Russia had suffered in Iran and in Afghanistan. 
Some action to uphold Russian prestige was inevitable and Nesselrode 
preferred that it should take place at Khiva, where it was not likely to 
produce dangerous international complications, than in Iran and 
Afghanistan where Russian intervention could lead to a head-on clash 
with Britain. The Khivan expedition in this aspect therefore can be 
seen, like the British expedition to Afghanistan, as the price of inaction 
in Iran and peace in Europe. 

Perovsky, however, was no Auckland but an enthusiastic advocate of 
expansion. He had argued for the expedition ever since 1833 and in 
November 1839 he informed Nesselrode that if Russia did not act 
Britain would occupy Bukhara and Khiva and convert the Oxus into a 
British waterway. 2 " Perovsky had all the ability of the true Political 
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Agent to confuse his local problems with grand strategy. Now he gained 
permission to make the attempt on Khiva. Like Auckland, Perovsky 
waited until the expedition started before he issued a proclamation, 
dated 2 December 1839. In this the objects of the expedition were stated 
to be the release of slaves held at Khiva and an end to repeated Khivan 
raids upon Russian caravans. 21 Because of problems of water the 
movement from Orenburg was made in the winter. An advance party of 
three hundred and fifty under Colonel Danilevsky left Orenburg on 2 
November 1839 and advanced to the Emba river, five hundred versts 
from Orenburg. This group was followed, on 26 November, by the 
main body of four thousand, six hundred men marching in four col¬ 
umns; this second group reached the Emba on 19 December and the 
force then made a further advance of one hundred and seventy versts to 
Aq Bulaq, one hundred and sixty-five kilometres south-west of the 
Emba. But this was the limit of the advance and in the early part of 
February 1840 the expedition was forced to retreat to the Emba and 
returned to Orenburg on 25 to 26 April 1840. It was defeated not by the 
Ka2akhs, but by the weather; the winter of 1839 to 1840 was one of the 
coldest on record, the temperature being continually 30 degrees below 
freezing point. Although the troops could stand it, the baggage camels 
could not and died in great numbers; more than two thousand perished 
on the advance from the Emba to Aq Bulaq. When added to the huge 
British losses in camels suffered in 1839, the Russian experience 
prompts the observation that camels were probably the principal suf¬ 
ferers from the forward policy in Central Asia during these years. 
Logistics are a vital factor in all strategies and it could be concluded 
that a strategy based upon camel transport was unviable in Central 
Asia; next time, with the aid of railways, the European powers did 
much better. 

There is an apparent conflict of evidence about the Russian expedi¬ 
tion to Khiva. According to the account given above, which is based 
upon that ofl. N. Zakharin, who spoke to survivors and also had access 
to the papers of Perovsky, there was no movement from Orenburg until 
2 November 1839. But reports of the expedition had reached Bumes at 
Kabul as early as July 1839 and were seemingly confirmed in news 
received on 29 October from a native agent in Bukhara. According to 
another report, received via Wurtemburg and based upon the testi¬ 
mony of a survivor, there was an earlier advance from Orenburg to the 
Emba of two thousand men under a Colonel Heck (?Beck). The object 
of this movement, in June 1839, was to form a depot. In this account the 
total expedition is put at seven thousand men and all troops were re¬ 
ported to be back in Orenburg by March 1840. The major discrepancy, 
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however, concerns the starting-date. It is possible that Perovsky did 
authorize an advance party to set up food depots and there is a story 
that these were ruined by a sudden thaw. There is also a letter by 
Perovsky, written in June 1839, in which he mentions a wish to send a 
large scientific expedition to the Aral Sea. But, unless one assumes that 
here was a massive deception by Perovsky, the Russian evidence indi¬ 
cates that there was no troop movement until November. In this case 
the British panic in Kabul in 1839 must have been the result of rumours 
based upon leakages concerning Russian preparations. This supposi¬ 
tion raises the question of how far the British in Kabul believed the 
reports and how far they saw them simply as an opportunity to retain 
troops in Afghanistan. 

The consternation among the British in Kabul was certainly very 
evident, but the reaction was muted. By December rumour had placed 
fifteen battalions of Russian troops at Khiva and others marching on 
Iran. 22 But it was Todd at Herat who was called upon to act. He 
received a letter from the Khan of Khiva reporting that a hundred 
thousand Russian troops were advancing on Khiva and asking for 
artillerymen to help him repel them. Todd had to act quickly on his 
own initiative and he was unsure how to respond. He had already sent a 
native agent. Mulla Husayn, to collect information, but now he was 
asked to take action which hr well knew might lead to a clash between 
Britain and Russia. Todd decided in favour of caution. He refused to 
supply military assistance or even money and contented himself with 
sending a British agent, Lieutenant James Abbott (1807-96), to Khiva 
to establish friendly relations, explain the nature of British policy in 
Central Asia, and advise the Khan to remove the pretext for Russian 
intervention by releasing all the Russian slaves whom he held in 
captivity. If Abbott found, when he arrivrd at Khiva, that war between 
Russia and Khiva was actually in progress he was authorized to offer 
mediation. The basis of a settlement made under these conditions was 
to be the recognition of the independence of Khiva, the withdrawal of 
all foreign troops, and the restoration of all Russian slaves. 23 

Abbott was not a good choice to conduct a delicate diplomatic 
mission to Khiva. Todd’s choice among the few British officers at Herat 
was very limited, but he could have done better. Perhaps Todd was 
attracted by Abbott’s Evangelical enthusiasm. Although he later 
enjoyed a successful political career on the Panjab frontier and also 
acquired a reputation as poet, antiquarian, and man ofletters, Abbott’s 
future qualities were certainly not in evidence in 1840. On the basis of 
his actions and writings in 1840 one would conclude that he had little 
imagination and rejoiced in that peculiarly British sense of humour 
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which finds foreigners funny in so far as their habits differ from those 
current in England. The balance of forces in Turkestan was a mystery 
to him and his feeling for diplomacy was non-existent. From the 
beginning he did not think it possible that he might succeed in his 
mission unless he was permitted to offer Khiva greater advantages. 
With this in mind he produced a stream of recommendations, all 
involving a far greater degree of British intervention in Turkestan. 
These included military assistance to Khiva; the conquest of Balkh and 
Bukhara; and a complex series of alliances between Britain and the 
states oFTurkestan. Eventually he allowed himself to be persuaded by 
Allah Quli Khan, the ruler of Khiva, to agree to a treaty between 
Britain and Khiva for which Abbott had no authority whatsoever. This 
treaty provided for the establishment of a British agent at Khiva; 
British mediation between Russia and Khiva; and the exclusion by 
Khiva of all Russians from her territory. Abbott further agreed to go 
himself to Russia to carry out his mediation and, on 7 March 1840, left 
Khiva for the Russian fort of Novo-Pelrovsk on the Caspian. 

Abbott’s unauthorized actions to some extent misled the Soviet 
historian of this episode, N. A. Khalfin. Khalfin inferred that Abbott’s 
mission was designed as part of a British plan to form a coalition of all 
the Uzbek states against Russia and that Abbott got his way with Allah 
Quli Khan by threatening that if he did not accept the alleged British 
plan a British army would advance upon Khiva.” This interpretation 
is totally inaccurate: Britain had no intention of allying with Khiva; 
Todd had not authorized such an alliance; and far from cowing Allah 
Quli Khan, Abbott was undoubtedly gulled by the Khivan ruler. 
But whether Khalfin was really misled is another question, for his 
account is so mendacious as to lead to the supposition that any mis¬ 
understandings are quite intentional. He gives a completely inaccurate 
account of Abbott’s arrival at the Russian frontier and argues that 
Abbott’s principal object was to create dissension between Russia 
and Khiva, omitting to point out that the object of his mission was 
to end a warlike situation which already existed between Russia and 
Khiva. 

Macnaghten supported Todd’s policy towards Khiva. Worries 
about a possible Russian attack persisted in Kabul at least until the 
summer of 1840. Weeks after the Russians were back at Orenburg 
Macnaghten wrote that he had certain intelligence of the rapid advance 
of Russian troops towards Khiva and Herat, while Burncs apparently 
believed them to be already in Khiva. 25 Macnaghten asked for further 
reinforcements to meet the danger and proposed to send Burnes to the 
Russian camp. 26 Burnes, however, refused and the choice eventually 
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fell upon Arthur Conolly. It was some time, however, before Conolly 
departed and in the meantime the initiative remained with Todd at 
Herat. 

By contrast with the apparent situation in Kabul the Russian 
expedition produced no excitement in India. Both at the time and 
subsequently Auckland was completely unperturbed by the Russian 
threat. 'I have no great fear that the Cossack and the Sipahi will shortly 
meet on the Oxus’, he wrote in June 1840, ‘nor do I apprehend that 
overwhelming armies will be poured down the Volga from Russia into 
Turkestan.’ 27 Even if the Russians should take Khiva he was confident 
they would not attack Afghanistan. 2 * He refused to send reinforcements 
to Afghanistan and would do no more than agree to retain in Upper 
Sind the Bombay troops under General Wiltshire, which had retired 
from Afghanistan via Kalat in the autumn of 1839.** Although he gave 
Todd’s inductions to Abbott his qualified approval, Auckland made it 
clear that he did not want a permanent agent at Khiva. 3 ' 1 When news 
arrived of Abbott's unauthorized promises to the Khan, the 
Governor-General’s disapproval was immediate. He would offer Khiva 
neither troops, nor guns, nor even mediation, but only advice to make 
amends to Russia and ‘civil words and watches and telescopes’. 31 He 
refused to lake any action to meet the alleged Russian threat other than 
to send an agent to the Russian camp to request an explanation if it 
should appear that the Russians seemed to contemplate the establish¬ 
ment of permanent control over Khiva, contrary to Perovsky’s procla¬ 
mation of 2 December 1839, which announced that Russia would 
withdraw as soon as she had obtained satisfaction. But even in such a 
case, Auckland preferred that any communication with the Russian 
commander should be by letter rather than by the dispatch of a British 
agent. 32 The only other move which he would contemplate in connec¬ 
tion with the Russian expedition was that mentioned in the previous 
chapter, namely the sending of Afghan troops to expel Dost Muham¬ 
mad from Khulm, and he justified this action primarily with reference 
to the security of Shuja in Afghanistan. 

Throughout the whole Khiva crisis Auckland remained entirely 
consistent in his view of the situation. As far as he was concerned, the 
new British strategy stopped in Afghanistan; its object was to set up 
Shuja, create a friendly buffer state in Afghanistan and withdraw 
British troops. Particularly in view of the threatening situation develop¬ 
ing in the Panjab, British India could not spare the resources to support 
operations beyond the Hindu Kush. Auckland conceded that the 
establishment of Russian political supremacy at Khiva would be very 
dangerous for the security of British India and that the danger would be 
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still more serious if, as Macnaghten and Bumcs anticipated, the Rus¬ 
sian advance continued to Bukhara. Yet: 

it would scarcely, under any circumstances be consisteni with any prudent 
application of the means and resources of India that its Government should 
enter on a direct contest in arms within the States of Turkman in order to 
arrest or counteract their submission to the authority of Russia. 


If it were then asked whose responsibility it was to check the Russian 
advance in Central Asia Auckland had a clear and unequivocal answer: 
‘Wr must mainly look to the exertion of the power of our country in 
Europe for the purpose of checking, beyond the limits of Afghanistan, 
the unjustifiable advances of Russian aggression.’” Four months later, 
in August 1840, he spelled out more plainly what he meant: ‘I would 
look to a tripartite Treaty of the West, [rir ? East] under which a limit 
shall be placed to the advance of England. Russia and Persia and under 
which all shall continue to repress slave dealing and plunder.' 34 

For his policy Auckland won general support in India and in 
Afghanistan. The general feeling was that too much of the burden of 
Indian defence was being left to India and that the Government in 
England should shoulder a greater share. Of his Councillors, Prinsep 
did support an advance to Balkh and Herat, but opposed any action in 
Turkestan beyond these points.” The others supported Auckland 
entirely. In Afghanistan, Burnes, although he regarded the Russian 
threat as a serious menace, agreed with Auckland that it could not and 
should not be met by action from Afghanistan in Turkestan. 

The implication of Auckland’s policy was that Turkestan should be 
abandoned to Russia. For, although he continued to insist that the 
Government in England must accept responsiblity for resisting the 
Russian advance in Turkestan, Auckland was very well aware that 
England would never go to war over Khiva. 3 ' 1 Most of those who 
supported his policy accepted this view; only Bird among his Council¬ 
lors thought that the Cabinet might be prepared to do so. 37 Thus, 
Auckland's proposal for a diplomatic settlement, similar to that advo¬ 
cated by Nesselrode in 1838, could have any meaning only if Russia 
were willing to withdraw. If she chose to persist British India would 
offer no opposition to Turkestan passing under Russian control. Auck¬ 
land had sketched out the lines ofjohn Lawrence’s later policy towards 
the Russian advance into Central Asia in the 1860s. In the cost- 
accountancy of the defence of India Turkestan had to be expunged 
from the ledger. 

Just as Auckland bad placed the responsibility for opposing Russia 
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with the Cabinet, the ministers in England placed it firmly upon 
Auckland. News of the expedition had reached England via St. Peters¬ 
burg in January 1840. Palmerston read Perovsky’s statement of his 
aims, but did not believe that Russia would rest content with these 
modest goals. The Foreign Secretary believed that Russia aimed at the 
domination ofCentral Asia and, while he did not object to fair commer¬ 
cial competition, he had already protested about military movements 
in 1835. Seeing the Russian expedition in this light, Palmerston con- 
luded that Russia intended to establish permanent political control 
over Khiva. Russia, he believed, would set up a puppet Khan, make an 
offensive-defensive alliance with him, and then use Khiva as the 
spearhead for an attack on Bukhara and so on to the Hindu Kush, 
where a confrontation with Britain would take place. 38 Apparent 
confirmation of this hypothesis was supplied by Nesselrode, who dis¬ 
closed that it was intended to dethrone Allah Quli Khan and replace 
him with his brother, although Nesselrode still denied any ulterior 
political aims. 3 * Supported in his interpretation of Russian policy by 
Clanricarde, his Ambassador in Russia, and by Hobhouse, Palmerston 
was able to dominate the reaction of British ministers, despite the 
inclination of Melbourne and Russell to accept Russian reassurances. 

Palmerston’s first line of approach was to order Auckland to take 
vigorous action to demonstrate his willingness to oppose Russian aims. 
At the end of February 1840 instructions were sent to Auckland to 
counteract the Russian advance by taking Herat and, if necessary, by 
advancing to Balkh. 411 ‘If Russia is to control one end of the Oxus it is 
but fair that we should have the other', wrote Hobhouse, bravely. 41 
Auckland, of course, declined to act upon these instructions. 

Palmerston’s second line of approach was to threaten Russia with 
what Auckland might do. This blackmailing technique was developed 
during a series of discussions held with the special Russian Envoy in 
London, Baron Brunnow. Brunnow protested Russian innocence of 
any ulterior motives and restated the objectives contained in 
Perovsky’s proclamation; when the Khan had promised to behave 
Russian troops would retire and no garrison would remain at Khiva. 42 
But Brunnow conceded that the timing of the Russian expedition was 
unfortunate and might lead to problems between Britain and Russia; 
he was especially concerned lest Auckland should advance to Balkh 
and urged Palmerston to order Auckland not to do so. In place of 
confrontation he offered conciliation and undertook to recommend that 
a Russian mission should proceed to Bukhara and Kunduz to inform 
the rulers of those states that Britain and Russia had reached an 
understanding concerning Central Asia. 43 
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Palmerston exploited Brunnow’s total misreading of the situation. 
He himself, the Foreign Secretary replied untruthfully, was perfectly 
satisfied with Russian assurances, but he regretted that Lord Auckland 
might not be so. He added, falsely, that the Government in England 
could not fetter Auckland’s discretion, and went on to present Brunnow 
with a complete travesty of the position of the Government of India, 
portraying it as virtually independent of control, active, and strongly 
anti-Russian. 44 He later explained the situation to Auckland as follows: 

Our chief argument is that you look upon the Invasion of Khiva as a measure 
so hostile in its appearance and effects that you are determined to do all you 
can to thwart or counterbalance it, and that the only way by which our Indian 
Government can be kept quiet is that Russia should give up any further attack 
upon Khiva . 145 


Readers of David Copperfeld will recall the figure of Mr. Jorkins, who, it 
will be remembered, ‘was a mild man of heavy temperament, whose 
place in the business was to keep himself in the background, and be 
constantly exhibited by name as the most obdurate and ruthless of 
men’. The part fitted Auckland exactly; his views were as pacific as 
those of Brunnow himself and indeed bore a strong resemblance to the 
latter’s, but they were not to be heard; Palmerston had set him up for 
the role of ogre. 

Absurdly enough, Brunnow was totally deceived by this transparent 
device, the most elementary technique in the interrogator’s book. It 
was not that it suited him to appear to believe it, but Brunnow 
genuinely did accept Palmerston’s picture of the Indian Government. 
When Duhamel in Iran complained of a lack of correspondence be¬ 
tween British protestations and actions relating to Central Asia, Brun¬ 
now explained the situation to his colleague. The problem, wrote 
Brunnow, was that while the British Government in London was 
willing to work with Russia, the same was not true of the Indian 
Government: ‘ Au centre de cc Gouvernment il regne malheureusement 
une deplorable prevention contrr nous.’ All his own efforts, remarked 
Brunnow naively, had been directed towards reconciling the divergent 
views of London and Calcutta, 46 

No sudden improvement in Anglo-Russian relations concerning 
Central Asia followed the news of the failure of the Khivan expedition. 
The British feared its renewal; the Russians were sore at defeat and 
particularly resented British activities in Turkestan. On instructions 
Brunnow asked for a written statement that Abbott’s mission to Khiva 
had not been authorized by the Government in London; that it was 
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purely temporary; and that its sole object was to induce Khiva to 
abandon the enslavement of Russian subjects. Since this last objective 
had apparently not been fulfilled the Tsar asked that Abbott should be 
withdrawn from Khiva. 47 

In the circumstances Abbott himself received a cool welcome when 
he arrived at Novo-Petrovsk, minus a number of fingers which he had 
lost from a sword-cut sustained on his adventurous journey from 
Khiva, and a still more chilly reception in St. Petersburg. The letter 
which he brought with him, written by Allah Yar Khan to the Tsar, was 
scarcely worded in a style calculated to assuage the hurt suffered by 
Nicholas’s dignity and the Khivan terms were promptly rejected. 411 
Abbott himself did not help to ease Russian suspicions. He had forged 
his own documents in order to justify his journey to Russia, but when 
the Russian Government complained of this the British Government 
jumped to Abbott’s defence. Only after Abbott's return to England was 
the truth discovered. He had been invited to Hobhouse’s home at Erie 
Stoke and one morning he departed early leaving behind a confession. 
Hobhousr was shaken by the incident and there is little doubt that 
Abbott’s deception, combined with his Government’s support of him, 
did much to foster Russian suspicions that further British duplicity was 
still concealed. Of course the Russians were quite correct in supposing 
that there was more deception, but thry could never have guessed that 
the deception was designed to conceal innocence of aggressive intent, 
not guilt. 

Palmerston continued to maintain his bluff. He declined to accept 
the Russian demands presented by Brunnow: to agree to withdraw any 
British agent from Khiva would be to admit that Russia had some right 
to restrict the diplomatic intercourse of Khiva. Also Palmerston was 
anxious to prevent a second Khivan expedition. Accordingly, he 
requested Hobhouse to give him a written statement that the Govern¬ 
ment of India attached great importance to the independence of Khiva 
and would undoubtedly take all appropriate steps if that independence 
were placed in jeopardy , 49 Knowing Auckland. Hobhouse thought this 
was going too far, and in the end the ministers agreed merely to inform 
Russia that a renewal of the Khivan expedition would complicate the 
situation in Central Asia. 50 This moderate language, however, merely 
reflected a just appraisal of Auckland’s pacific intent and in no way 
indicated that Palmerston and Hobhouse had relaxed their view that 
an active policy to oppose Russia in Turkestan was required. Auckland 
was again urged to occupy Balkh and informed that any agreement that 
he made with Khiva would be supported in London. 11 In his official * 
dispatch Hobhouse declared: 
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that the permanent establishment of Russian power in Khiva would prove to 
be incompatible with the safety of the British Indian Empire, and that we have 
a full right todo whatever may appear expedient to ward off or counteract such 
a manifest danger . 92 


The question of who was to take the necessary action—whether it 
should be the Indian Government, as Palmerston and Hobhouse 
declared, or the London Government, as Auckland firmly asserted, was 
never answered because action became unnecessary when Russia 
abandoned the Khivan expedition. The great debate upon ultimate 
responsibility for British policy in the defence of India against Russia 
was about to be launched in August 1840. The arguments put forward 
by Auckland and his Council in June had been received in London and 
supported in the Court of Directors. It was suggested that London 
should play a larger part in resisting Russia, that the Cabinet should 
consider the matter, and that strong representations should be made to 
St. Petersburg.” Then, in the same month, Russia gave way and 
announced that she would not renew her expedition to Khiva if a 
suitable agreement could be made. She offered the following terms; no 
indemnity; Russian retention of the fort of Novo-Petrovsk; Khiva to 
release her Russian slaves and promise to enslave no more; Khiva to 
undertake not to molest Russian caravans. Another demand, which 
was later dropped, was that the Khivan Khan should send three 
hostages to St. Petersburg. After receiving this welcome news Palmer¬ 
ston informed Hobhouse that it was unnecessary to pursue the question 
of action any further. 54 The bluff had worked and what was the reality 
behind it was no longer of interest. To the regret of the historian, 
Palmerston’s cards remained hidden. 

The initiative was now with Khiva and also with a new British agent 
there, Lieutenant Richmond Shakespear (1812-61) who was, agree¬ 
ably enough, a cousin of William Makepeace Thackeray. Shakespear 
had been sent to Khiva from Herat by Todd in May 1840 to replace 
Abbott. What had happened was that after receiving the expression of 
Palmerston’s views on the Khivan expedition, Auckland had com¬ 
municated them to Macnaghten, who had framed consequential 
instructions for Abbott, whom he believed still to be at Khiva. By the 
time Todd received these instructions in Herat he was aware that 
Abbott had left Khiva, so he selected Shakespear to replace him and 
gave the instructions to the new agent. According to these instructions, 
Shakespear was to persuade the Khan to accept any reasonable terms 
which the Russians offered him, including the release of Russian slaves. 
As an inducement to the Khan to surrender his slaves Shakespear was 
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authorized to offer him £10,000. The objective was to try to secure 
Khivan independence without committing Britain to any act which 
might arouse Russian resentment.* 5 These instructions were plainly 
very far from the sort of vigorous action contemplated by Palmerston. 

Shakespear’s mission to Khiva was the most successful British ven¬ 
ture in Turkestan. The new agent set off in a frame of mind very 
different from that of the gloomy Abbott, correctly seeing in his mission 
an opportunity to win honours. ‘The chances of distinction are so great 
and the hazards so slight’, he wrote, ‘that the head of even a wren would 
be gladdened by the prospect.’ 56 He arrived at Khiva on 12 June 1840 
to discover that the Khan’s conciliatory demeanour had evaporated 
with the retreat of his enemy. Also, having imbibed the opinion that 
Britain was afraid of Russia. Allah Quli was correspondingly contemp¬ 
tuous of British advice. Like Abbott, Shakespear concluded that Bri¬ 
tain would obtain no substantial influence at Khiva unless she was 
prepared to offer some material inducement. He suggested that Britain 
should supply officers and money and assert a right to interfere between 
Khiva and Russia. This was tantamount to declaring a protectorate 
over Khiva, but Shakespear defended his proposal on the grounds that 
this was the only way in which the independence of Khiva could be 
assured and war with Russia averted. Such an agreement, he argued 
wildly and optimistically, would enable Britain to withdraw from 
Afghanistan because she w ould have established a new buffer. He did 
not explain how Britain was to support her new buffer without a 
position in Afghanistan. Shakespear actually went as far as to promise 
the Khan, quite without authority, that Britain would conclude an 
alliance with him as soon as Russia had been satisfied. However, his 
promise at least gave him some influence over the Khan and Allah Quli 
agreed to cease enslaving Russians and Heratis, although he refused to 
extend the boon to Iranians. Whether this very general undertaking 
was worth any more, except for propaganda purposes, than the prom¬ 
ises ofShakespear, is doubtful. But the Khan also agreed to release the 
Russian slaves whom he already possessed into Shakespear’s care and 
with these and a Khivan envoy. Shakespear arrived triumphant at 
Orenburg on 1 October 1840. There is no evidence, whatsoever, to 
support Khalfin’s absurd suggestion that Shakespear went to Oren¬ 
burg under instructions to spy on Russia. 57 

The major obstacle in the way of the restoration of peace between 
Russia and Khiva was now removed. Khiva could be said to have 
fulfilled the conditions laid down by Nesselrode in August. Accord¬ 
ingly, in October 1840, a Russian proclamation announced the re¬ 
establishment of peaceful relations between the two countries. 58 Of 
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course, apart from the release of the Russian slaves, nothing had really 
changed. The Russians attempted to induce the Khivan envoy to make 
additional concessions, but he declined, insisting that any treaty be¬ 
tween Russia and Khiva must be negotiated at Khiva. There followed a 
series of missions between the two states. In 1841 a Russian envoy, 
Nikiforov, went to Khiva, but died on his way back. 59 Two Khivan 
envoys who were with him went on to St. Petersburg in April 1841. In 
1842 a second Russian mission to Khiva, led by the same Danilevsky 
who had commanded the advance guard in 1839, was claimed to have 
obtained a commercial agreement, but the Khan later denied this. In 
fact the Khivans resumed their slave-raids and also their support for 
the Kazakh rebels. 

Palmerston, having achieved his objective with the abandonment of 
the Russian expedition, was content to sit back and try to ensure that 
Russia did not achieve by negotiation what she had failed to achieve by 
force. Shakespear and the Hon. John Bloomfield, the British Minister 
at St. Petersburg, were instructed to keep watch on the negotiations at 
St. Petersburg to see that Russia did not obtain any political influence 
and Auckland was urged to plant a British agent at Khiva to observe 
any negotiations which took place there. But beyond this system of 
observation Palmerston was content to do nothing and he dropped his 
former proposals for an advancr to' Balkh and for an alliance with 
Khiva. 6u 

Palmerston’s proposal to retain an agent at Khiva came in time to 
clothe the remains of what had been the most wide-ranging British 
initiative in Turkestan: the mission of Arthur Conolly. The story of 
Conolly's mission begins in England in 1839. Conolly was then a 
disappointed man; the bright promise of his early career entirely with¬ 
ered. In 1829 to 1831 he had been among the first to travel to India by 
the overland route through Central Asia; with Trevelyan he had in 
1831 to 1832 played a formative role in drafting recommendations for 
British policy there; and in 1834 he had entered the coveted Political 
Department. But since then he had been eclipsed: laurels which might 
have been his had been given to Bumes; his appointment in Rajputana 
had turned out to be an undistinguished backwater; and by going to 
England in January 1838 he had contrived to miss the prospect of new 
employment beyond the Indus. To cap it all, his hopes of marriage and 
settlement in England had been frustrated by a woman’s whim. Like 
Lugard later, in similar circumstances, he turned his face back towards 
the East in the hope of finding some new great purpose in life. 

As it happened, the purpose was already waiting for him. In Eng¬ 
land he had made contacts with members of the India Board and found 
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himself caught up in discussions of how to exploit the new horizons 
which seemed to be opening up in Central Asia. At the end of 1838 
Hobhouse was poised on a spring tide of imperial enthusiasm as he 
gazed already beyond Afghanistan into the challenging depths of Cen¬ 
tral Asia. He saw the new problem as the containment of Russia in 
Turkestan. Supported by Thomas Love Peacock, Conolly argued that 
Russia, baulked in Afghanistan, would try to control Khiva and 
Bukhara; and would find a legitimate excuse in the existence of the 
slave-trade. It should be British policy to remove this excuse by stop¬ 
ping the trade. Peacock’s ideas on how this might be done were in line 
with Palmerston’s general policy towards the African slave-trade, 
namely, that the incentive to engage in slaving would disappear as the 
opportunities for legitimate trade increased. Accordingly, Peacock 
proposed the extension to Turkestan of the policy which he had helped 
to shape for Ellen borough in 1830: the rivers Oxus and Jaxartes should 
be opened to steam navigation; there would follow a rapid growth in 
British trade in Turkestan; this would be succeeded by British political 
influence; and finally there would take place the spread of civilization. 61 
Conolly's own solution was at once more simple and more fantastic. He 
proposed that a British agent should be sent to Turkestan to explain the 
nature of British policy and, with rational argument, to persuade the 
Uzbek rulers to abandon slavery. Splendid missions and the offer of 
alliances were unnecessary: ‘All that an envoy would require, would be 
to make the appearance of a gentleman among them.’ 62 

Despite the large measurr of agreement between them, the objec¬ 
tives of Peacock and Conolly were radically different. For both the 
extension of civilization was the major goal and the frustration of the 
designs of Russia essentially secondary. But, for Peacock, civilization 
meant technical progress and was symbolized by steam-power; for 
Conolly, civilization was an attribute of morality or even ofChristianity 
and it was to be manifested in a crusade against slavery. Like Todd, he 
was a passionately religious man; he had already felt the evils of the 
slave-trade when he visited Turkestan in 1830 and, even then, had 
seized upon the destruction of that institution as the most important 
issue; it would be better, he had written, that Russia should occupy 
Turkestan than that such barbarity should continue. 61 

Hobhouse was strongly attracted by the idea of combating the 
spread of Russian influence by establishing British influence on a basis 
of trade and civilization. For once he was not led forward by Palmer¬ 
ston, whose robust scepticism about the project indeed induced Hob¬ 
house to modify substantially his plans. In fact Hobhouse found little 
support in England for the project and, freed with opposition within 
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the Court of Directors, was obliged to leave the initiative to Auckland in 
India. Nevertheless, Hobhouse decided to advance the project to the 
extent of sending Conolly to India with a view to his employment in 
Turkestan. He set out the objectives of the mission in a dispatch dated 
24 January 1839. These followed precisely the lines laid down by 
Peacock and Conolly. Conolly was to go to Turkestan and explain the 
nature of British policy in Afghanistan, persuade the rulers to release 
their Russian and Iranian slaves, and open up the Ox us as ‘a grand 
channel of trade’. British commerce would enter, followed by British 
political influence, Turkestan would become civilized and strength¬ 
ened and so form a buffer against Russian expansion. 64 In addition, 
Hobhouse began arrangements for the acquisition of steam vessels for 
use on the Oxus. 

The staid Hobhouse’s acceptance of this visionary project is surpris¬ 
ing and must be attributed to the infl uence of Conolly. It is true that the 
stirring news and deebions of the autumn of 1838 had produced in the 
President an almost feverish excitement, and that he had always been 
attracted to the possibilities of steam navigation. But there seems to be 
something else and one would suggest that this was the personality of 
Conolly, who seems to have exerted on Hobhouse the same hypnotic 
effect which was once achieved by the very different figure of Byron. To 
read Conolly’s naive arguments today and to remember hb futile 
career and unhappy end is to wonder how his contemporaries could 
have been so readily deceived. For it is apparent from the remarks 
which were made about him by hb acquaintances*that hr possessed 
that same compelling spiritual ascendancy which radiated from Alesha 
Karamazov. The cautious and reserved Hobhouse described him as an 
‘intelligent, able, zealous, and, I think, very trustworthy person’. 65 
Conolly contrived to leave the impression of a saint even on the cynical 
Eastwick, whose sardonic chronicle of the follies of Britbh policy in 
Upper Sind b one of the most memorable literary deposits of the 
period. 66 Kaye, who was always ready to present the best features of the 
subjects of hb biographies, yet discovers new superlatives for Conolly. 
Without conceding the exbtence of thb personal magnetism it is 
difficult to explain how Conolly contrived to go so far as he did; the men 
who supported him supported a man, not a policy. The weakness of hb 
dependence upon personality was that his persuasive influence disap¬ 
peared once hb physical presence was removed. 

Things began to go badly for Conolly as soon as he left London in 
February 1839. In Istanbul he lingered so long as to attract censure 
from Hobhouse and a request to account for £500 of travel expenses. 
Hb response was revealing, for he at once became indignant and 
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claimed that his character as a gentleman was being impugned; it was 
plainly the appearance of a very sensitive gentleman that he intended to 
make in Turkestan. 67 By the time Conolly arrived in India in 
November 1839 Hobhouse’s early enthusiasm for expansion had with¬ 
ered under the blast of Parliamentary criticism. Auckland, who had 
never liked the concept behind Conolly’s mission, was at a loss to 
decide what to do with him; the situation in Turkestan was unpromis¬ 
ing, with Bukhara hostile, Kunduz and Khulm doubtful, and the 
question mark posed by the Russian expedition to Khiva. In the end 
Auckland sent him off to Macnaghten. 66 

In Afghanistan Conolly’s prospects began to revive and new hopes of 
missions to Turkestan arose. Macnaghten was not only a kindly chief 
but he was also Conolly's cousin. The Envoy was persuaded to devise a 
new mission to Turkestan, focused this time on Kokand. The ruler of 
Kokand was accustomed to send occasional envoys to the Ottoman 
Sultan in Istanbul. In 1R38 Hrnry Rawlinson had encountered one of 
these, Sayyid Muhammad Zahid, in Iran, and had been informed that 
the Uzbek states were ready to unite against Russia under British 
protection.' 1 '' Conolly had met the same envoy in Istanbul and had 
there discussed with him his plans for combating Russia and slavery 
and had received an invitation to visit Kokand. 7 " Upon this slender 
connection Macnaghten and Conolly now, in April 1840, constructed 
an imposing, but fragile edifice. Rawlinson and Conolly were to travel 
to Turkestan on a broad, and ill-defined mission. They were to collect 
information, explain British policy, and urge Kokand to promote trade 
by instituting a system of moderate duties. But the most striking part of 
their instructions was the direction to urge the Uzbek states to combine 
against Russia under the leadership of Kokand. It was not intended 
that this combination should lake the form of armed resistance: quite 
the contrary: the Uzbeks should concentrate on internal reforms and 
upon the avoidance of such actions as slaving which would cause 
offence to Russia. There would be no British protection and Conolly 
and Rawlinson were particularly instructed not to ofler any British 
support against either Russia or Iran: 

It is obviously desirable for the future peace of Central Asia, and for the 
tranquillity of Hindostan especially, that neither of the powers in question 
should encn>ach upon Turkestan, and the Policy which lately prompted us to 
maintain the unity of the Affghan nation, leads us to desire the independence 
of all the other states lying between the British Indian frontier and the borders 
of Russia and Persia: but we can now take no steps to effect this extension of 
our Political security except such as friendly negotiation may induce, and you 
will declare in the most decided tone, that even if she were less confident than 
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she has reason to be in her ability to resist every aggression upon her Eastern 
possessions, England would not consent to protect them by supporting con¬ 
tinual rapine and desolation in any country through which they might be 
assaulted. 71 


The whole plan bears the unmistakable imprint ofConolly. The argu¬ 
ments are his and so is the dear priority given to humanitarianism over 
strategy. The political arguments are weak: the idea of the 
neutralization of Turkestan was certainly not so widely accepted as the 
statement assumes; and there is a vagueness about the statement that 
only friendly negotiation is ‘now’ appropriate—there appears to exist 
an implication that, in the future, if the Uzbeks behaved themselves 
and co-operated, there might be a prospect of more material British 
assistance. Indeed this implication was present in the original 1839 
design ofConolly’s mission and its reduction to an almost impercept¬ 
ible presence in these instructions was presumably in deferrnce to the 
existing situation in Turkestan and to Auckland's expected hostility to 
any involvement there. The wdght placed upon Kokand was most 
sanguine in view of the lack of information about that state. Kokand 
was selected as the potential leader of what C-onolly later called the 
‘pacific Oosbeg confederation for the independence of Turkestan’ 72 
mainly for the reason that Khiva was excluded, because it was under 
direct Russian threat, and Bukhara, because it was hostile to Britain. 
There is no evidence that any thought was given to the problems that 
would be raised by the conflicts among the Uzbek states. Burnes, who 
knew more about the political situation in Turkestan than anyone else 
in Kabul, was opposed to the mission: Britons, he thought, had no 
business in Turkestan and the containment of Russian expansion was 
best done from London. 7 ’ But he was overruled. 

Conolly’s plan was not put into operation in this new form. Auck¬ 
land refused to approve it and the constandy changing situadon in 
Turkestan prompted frequent modifications. At the end of May, news 
from Khiva inclined Macnaghten to think that the mission should 
proceed first to that state; on 14 June Conolly suggested that he should 
go first to Bukhara, but Macnaghten refused. In the summer of 1840 
the situation began to look more promising: Shakes pear had estab¬ 
lished himself at Khiva and a Khivan envoy, Yakub Beg, arrived at 
Kabul with a proposal for a defensive alliance against Russia. Conolly 
received an encouraging letter from his Kokandian acquaintance and 
Auckland lifted his original ban on the mission. Still Macnaghten was 
unsure about the future and particularly about the possibility that the 
Russian attackon Khiva would be renewed. Nevertheless, in September, 
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1840, he hesitantly gave Conolly permission to proceed to Turkestan; 
fortunately for himself, Rawlinson had escaped to Qandahar. 

Macnaghten’s doubts were reflected in the uncertainty which 
appeared in Conolly's new instructions. These were designed to cover 
two contingencies. Conolly was to go first to Khiva. If he then found 
Khiva under Russian attack he was, if requested by the Khan, to 
undertake a mediation with the twin objectives of preserving the inde¬ 
pendence of Khiva and giving satisfaction to Russia. He was also to 
inform the Russian commander that Britain would resist any attempt 
to subvert Khivan independence. If Conolly discovered that the Rus¬ 
sian commander was not acting in accordance with Russian professions 
(as communicated to Palmerston} be was to draw the commander’s 
attention to those professions. This part of his instructions obviously 
operated only if the Russian attack were renewed. If it were not 
renewed then Conolly was to be guided by the second part of his 
instructions, which amounted to Conolly’s original plan for an Uzbek 
confederation.Conolly was to inform the Khan that although Britain 
could not agree to his request for an alliance, he would be well advised 
to co-operate in an Uzbek confederation. From Khiva Conolly was to 
go on to Kokand, once more to advocate the formation of the Uzbek 
confederation in which ‘Kokan would appear to be the State best fitted 
to take the lead’ by virtue of its friendly connections with Russia, its 
allegedly intimate alliance with Khiva, and its unlikely, though pre¬ 
sumed close, acquaintance with European politics through its mission 
in Istanbul. At that time there was no proposal for a visit to Bukhara, 
but it was hoped that together Khiva and Kokand would persuade 
Bukhara to enter the Uzbek alliance. The objects of the Uzbek alliance 
were spelled out once more: the intent was not to oppose Russia by 
force; the alliance was to be an organization for the conciliation of 
Russia, so depriving that power of any excuse for intervention; or, in 
other words, a league for the suppression of the slave-trade. Lastly, 
Conolly was to explain British policy and discuss commercial 
development. 74 

Once again we are confronted with the problem of how Conolly won 
support for a policy in which no one but he believed. Although Mac- 
naghten backed him, it is clear that the Envoy never had any 
confidence in the project. Auckland always disliked the proposals: he 
wanted no relations with Turkestan. Perhaps, in the long run, when 
Afghanistan had been consolidated, commercial and then political 
influence in Turkestan might be acquired, but for the moment the 
Uzbeks were too barbarous, and, as the fate of Stoddart at Bukhara ■ 
revealed, attempts to establish polidcal influence by the employment of 
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European agents were too dangerous. 15 Besides, Britain lacked the 
resources to support an active policy in Turkestan. ‘What is the use', 
asked Colvin, ‘of our going to make what would prove only a personal 
display of our impotency in that region?’ 76 Auckland criticized the 
instructions given to Conolly in September because they suggested a 
degree of support for the Uzbek states which Britain could not main¬ 
tain. In particular, he singled out from the papers a hint which had 
been given to the Khivan envoy that Britain would join the projected 
Uzbek confederation. Auckland declared that he wanted no British 
involvement whatsoever; Conolly should promise only sympathy and a 
willingness to mediate. 71 

Holding the views that he did, it is surprising that Auckland con¬ 
sented to the mission at all. On 4 May 1840 he had rejected Conolly’s 
original April project, but a week later, on 11 May. he had changed his 
mind. In his second letter he had repeated his own view that the 
possible advantages were outweighed by the dangers and his hope that 
in the end Conolly would not go to Turkestan, but he had given 
Macnaghten discretion to put the plan into operation if the Envoy 
believed that any ‘grand and direct support to our position in Afghani¬ 
stan’ could be expected. 71 Even shrouded as it was, in these conditions 
so unlikely to be fulfilled, Auckland’s shift of ground is surprising. 
Auckland hinted to Hobhousc that he had relented rather than disap¬ 
point Macnaghten and this is not wholly improbable.” But a more 
likely explanation is that Auckland felt it necessary to make some 
gesture as a concession to the pressure for action in Turkestan which 
was being put upon him. From England and Afghanistan he was urged 
to advance to Balkh and Herat and to make an alliance with Khiva. 
These he would not do, but he was reluctantly prepared to make an 
inexpensive gesture to abate the pressure and buy time. Conolly’s 
meaningless mission was just such a gesture and it was in the same 
category as the permission, hedged by stringent conditions, given by 
Auckland in April 1840 for an agent to be sent to the Russian camp. In 
July 1840, however, Auckland imposed new restrictions upon Con¬ 
olly’s mission; he could go to Khiva, but not Kokand,*” and Auckland 
maintained this prohibition for some time in the face of requests to lift it 
from Macnaghten. This firmer line was undoubtedly the result of 
Auckland’s new hope that the failure of the Russian expedition to 
Khiva would signal the end of Anglo-Russian rivalry in Turkestan and 
would make it unnecessary to take any action in that inhospitable area. 
In consequence of this more restrictive attitude Conolly was forbidden, 
despite his instructions, to go to Kokand and when be left Kabul it was 
to go to Khiva alone. 
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ConoIIy’s mission was a sad story of continual disillusionment, a 
subject which would require the different pens ofa Graham Greene ora 
Somerset Maugham to do it justice. His unpleasant awakening began 
on the way to Khiva. In Kabul his companion, Yakub Beg, had 
enthusiastically supported ConoIIy’s views on the need to extirpate the 
slave-trade. Conolly was horrified therefore, when, inquiring about the 
status of some children who had mysteriously become attached to his 
party, he discovered that they were a speculative purchase by the 
Khivan envoy and were intended for sale on Yakub’s return to Khiva. 81 
ConoIIy’s opinion of Yakub sank lower when the Khivan envoy 
reported, quite accurately, to Allah Quli Khan that Shuja was a mere 
puppet and the British position in Afghanistan precarious. 82 This 
report, and the news of Todd’s expulsion from Herat seriously 
weakened ConoIIy’s influence with Allah Quli Khan, who was presum¬ 
ably also annoyed that Shakespear’s promises had not been fulfilled. 
His attempts to reason with the Khan and to educate him in world 
geography and politics bore little fruit, judged by the statement in an 
official history of Khiva that the British were a section of the Russian 
people whose land lay north of the Russian empire. 85 Conolly was 
ignored by the Uzbeks and he found them disgusting; the slave-market 
revolted him. His beloved Uzbek confederation made no progress at 
all. When he arrived at Khiva he found the Khan preparing an expedi¬ 
tion against Kokand. Conolly remonstrated, pointing out that union 
was the only defence against Russia. The Khan agreed, but said he 
must first retaliate on Kokand. Conolly commented bitterly: ‘I ques¬ 
tion whether for his own part, he would not rather run the risk of all that 
foreign enemies may do to Toorkestan than tie himself up in a confed¬ 
eration of justice and peace with both his Oosbeg neighbours.’ 84 Khiva, 
it seemed, was a lost cause, but on 5 March 1841 news arrived which 
lightened his gloom: Auckland had lifted his veto on ConoIIy’s visit to 
Kokand. 

Auckland's change of mind at the end of December 1840 was the 
consequence of the receipt of the news that Russia had formally aban¬ 
doned her designs upon Khiva. Although Auckland still did not want 
Conolly to go to Kokand, he now thought there would be no danger 
and, perhaps, he wished to soften the blow caused by his simultaneous 
reduction of the scope of ConoIIy’s duties at Khiva. He now prescribed 
that Conolly should do no more than urge the Khan to make further 
concessions to Russia, including the removal of restrictions upon Rus¬ 
sian caravans to Bukhara and persuading tribesmen to cease their 
attacks on Russians. 85 Auckland placed still more restrictions upon • 
ConoIIy’s activities at Khiva when reports reached him, in April 1841, 
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of his doings at that place. He discovered that Conolly had gone far 
beyond even his September instructions in the course of his political 
discussions and the Governor-General was particularly incensed by 
Conolly’s pressure on the Khan to introduce humanitarian reforms. 
Auckland sent instructions that Conolly should return to Khiva from 
Kokand and remain there as a mere collector of information until he 
could be replaced by Richmond Shakespear. Auckland did not want 
any agent at Khiva but, since London had told him he must have one, 
he would obey, but he would not have the unpredictable Conolly. As for 
Conolly’s larger schemes, they were completely worthless: ‘The Gov¬ 
ernor General in Council must regard as almost visionary the proposal 
of an effectual union amongst the Oosbeg states.’ 86 But these reproofs 
never reached Conolly. 

Conolly was still contriving yet further twists to his saga. Eagerly 
grasping the opportunity afforded him by Auckland’s December 
instructions he had left Khiva at the beginning of May i B41. About his 
mission to Kokand I have been able to hnd only the meagrest informa¬ 
tion, since the letters which he wrote from there have gone astray. His 
journey took fifty-five days, he was well received, and he remained 
there for two and a half months. 17 What was the outcome of his 
conversations is quite unclear, although it is recorded that the war 
between Khiva and Kokand was concluded through his mediation." 
But the next certain point in his story is his decision not to return to 
Khiva, but to make his way to Bukhara. 

Bukhara presented a special problem for Britain, because of the 
problem of Colonel Charles Stoddart (1806-42). Stoddart was a Brit¬ 
ish army officer who had given up his post as secretary of the United 
Services Institute in 1835, to accompany Henry Ellis as Military Sec¬ 
retary in Iran. He had continued to serve in the same post under 
McNeill, who had employed him to deliver Palmerston’s decision on 
Herat to Muhammad Shah. McNeill had also given him another 
errand designed by Palmerston: to go to Bukhara to persuade the ruler 
to release his Russian slaves so as to avert the threat of Russian attack 
and to collect information. McNeill also allowed Stoddart to hold out 
the prospect ofa treaty of friendship. 89 But Stoddart did not go straight 
to Bukhara: instead he first joined Eldred Pottinger in Herat and only 
went on to Bukhara after his expulsion from Herat in November 1838. 
He eventually reached his destination on 17 December. Stoddart was 
no diplomat. His close friend, Captain Grover, wrote of him that ‘he 
was a man of impulse, with no more power of self-control than an infant 
... for a diplomatic mission, requiring coolness and self-control, a man 
less adapted to the purpose could not readily have been found.’ 90 The 
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accuracy of Grover’s judgement has already been illustrated by Stod- 
dart’s behaviour in Iran and at Herat and it was now to receive further 
confirmation at Bukhara. Why McNeill chose him is a mystery; there 
were certainly better officers in the detachment. 

Within four days of his arrival Stoddart was in prison. Apparently 
the Amir Nasrullah had already received unfavourable reports about 
his behaviour from Herat. Stoddart's majestic and unconciliatory bear¬ 
ing at their first interview did not dispel the impression inculcated by 
those reports. It was the custom in Bukhara for envoys to be hurried 
into the presence of the Amir, supported under each arm by a bearer. 
The impression given, intentionally, was an undignified one and Stod¬ 
dart would not tolerate it. Flinging off his bearers, he strode forward 
alone towards the Amir. Unimpressed by such arrogance on the part of 
a mere infidel, the Amir put him in prison and there Stoddart 
remained, off and on, until October 1840. 

The treatment of Stoddart dominated British relations with 
Bukhara for three years; the refuge given to Dost Muhammad in 
Bukhara was ofless importance, particularly after the ex-Amir became 
prisoner rather than guest. British efforts were mainly directed towards 
obtaining Stoddart’s release. The obvious possibility of an armed 
expedition, which Macnaghtcn advocated, was discussed but never 
adopted, because the forces were never available and Auckland was 
wholly opposed to the use of force beyond the Hindu Kush. The 
alternative was persuasion and the years to 1841 were decorated 
by a series of richly comical episodes as missions proceeded to Bukhara. 

Auckland's first communication to Nasrullah was sent in January 
1839, before the news of Stoddart's imprisonment had reached the 
Governor-General. Auckland's object was to stress the innocence of 
Britain's Afghan policy and to allay any fears that the Amir might have. 
His letter arrived at Bukhara on 18 May 1839 and the account of its 
reception, although long, is worth quoting for the insight it provides 
into the incomprehension which characterized relations between 
Britons and Uzbeks: 

The King opened the letter with his own hand and after looking over a few 
lines of it, called for a Mirza who read it all deliberately. Upon this ensued a 
consultation between the King and the Mirza which ended in their saying that 
the letter appeared to have no mutlub (meaning) and that they could not 
conceive what kind of answer they were expected to send to it. They then both 
turned to the messenger and questioned him as to the purport of his verbal 
communication which they expected might explain more of the objects of the 
mission, but he of course had none to make. The King then said he would send • 
the letter to the Feringe (Colonel Stoddart) but of the results of their reference 
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thr messenger heard nothing. However he was several times subsequently 
summoned to the King's presence and questioned both publicly and privatrly 
to try if anything could be elicited from him—the King always expressing his 
vexation that no Vakeel or man of responsibility had been sent with the letter, 
as. if so, he would in return have willingly sent one of his chief nobles. The 
interview always terminated in some expression of this sort or declaration of 
his incapacity to understand the meaning of the letter he had received, unless it 
was to tell him that we had come to take C.abool and C.andahar with which he 
said hr did not see that he had any business’ 1 

Different approaches were tried to persuade the Amir to release Stod- 
dart. At Herat, Todd favoured a strong line. He wrote a firm letter 
declaring that the British Government would not lower itself'to sue for 
its rights with sweet words’.’ 2 At Kabul, Macnaghten preferred an 
indirect approach. He learned of the existence at Peshawar of a family 
of Sayyids who were reputed to have considerable influence in Turke¬ 
stan. Their name is not given, but they were probably either of the 
family of Maulvi Muhammad Husayn or ofSayyid Fazl al-Haq. Mac¬ 
naghten gave them money to travel to Bukhara to try to obtain Stod- 
dart's freedom. The Sayyids did nothing for Stoddart but treated the 
affair as a trading venture and having lost money on it asked Britain to 
make good their losses. 93 An indirect approach was also attempted 
from London. Help was sought from Russia and letters written to the 
Ottoman Sultan Abdulmecid and Allah Quli Khan of Khiva request¬ 
ing their assistance. A personal letter was sent by Queen Victoria to the 
latter in which she addressed that suspicious Muslim slave-dealer as 
‘our Good Friend’ and concluded ‘we pray God to have our Good 
Friend in his Holy Keeping.’’ 4 But all was in vain. 

The improvement in Stoddart’s position which took place in the 
autumn of 1840 was the consequence of the Russian failure at Khiva 
which produced an adventitious rise in British prestige. The Amir 
released Stoddart from prison and offered a treaty by which all territory 
north of the Hindu Kush should be given to Bukhara. The Amir gave 
the treaty to a messenger, Muhammad Husayn Khan, who contrived 
to lose it on his way to Kabul. Macnaghten wrote back offering a treaty 
dealing only with friendship, commerce, and the free return of agents 
and made no mention of any territorial deal.’ 5 In view of the recent 
settlement with Khulm, the Amir’s territorial proposals were most 
embarrassing. Macnaghten’s reply did not satisfy Nasrullah who pres¬ 
sed repeatedly for recognition of his territorial claims, but Macnaghten 
refused to introduce the subject, and Auckland would have offered no 
more than a commercial agreement.* 6 

During the course of these negotiations Stoddart had come to feel in 
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high favour at Bukhara. Hr now dropped the question of his own 
departure and, instead, his thoughts turned to the accomplishment of 
some notable feat similar to that of Shakespear at Khiva. He hoped to 
persuade the Amir to release all his Russian slaves. 97 In June 1841 
Auckland agreed that Stoddart could remain if he wished. Neverthe¬ 
less, there is evidence that Stoddart was still uneasy and, for all his bold 
amibitions, would have been happy to have left Bukhara if he could 
have done so. It is sometimes claimed that Stoddart could have left with 
a Russian mission under Buten'ev which visited Bukhara in the sum¬ 
mer of 1841 and that he declined to do so rather than owe his freedom to 
Russia. This story seems unlikely, it is true that the Amir asked 
Stoddart if he wished to leave with Buten'ev in August and Stoddart 
replied that he would not wish to do so unless there was some special 
reason. 9 * But the Amir never indicated that he would have let Stoddart 
go and the question may simply have been intended to discover his 
reaction. Buten'ev’s mission was ill used by the Amir, had no influence, 
and Stoddart states that the Amir did not even bother to reply to the 
Russian requests for Stoddart’s release. 99 

Stoddart was now joined at Bukhara by Conolly, whom he had 
invited thither at the request of the Amir. Nasrullah's initiative may 
have been caused by suspicions of Conolly's activities at Kokand. 
Stoddart’s letter of invitation clearly reveals his own suspicions of the 
Amir and it is obvious that he would have left Bukhara without waiting 
for Conolly if he had had the opportunity. 101 ' But Conolly came wil¬ 
lingly; for him it was a final opportunity to bring into existence his 
beloved Uzbek confederation. Once he had thought that Khiva and 
Kokand might together compel Bukhara to join; now he hoped to 
persuade Nasrullah to join with Madali of Kokand in the coercion of 
Khiva. 

Conolly's unfortunate Odyssey ended at Bukhara in final disillu¬ 
sionment and death. He arrived in October 1841; the following month 
the Kabul rising broke the British hold on Afghanistan; in December 
the Amir thrust Conolly and Stoddart into prison. Nasrullah was 
suspicious of British policy; his treaty proposals had been rejected; 
Queen Victoria had not answered his letters; and he disliked Conolly’s 
doings at Kokand. In fact he was even then planning war against that 
state and in May 1842 he attacked, killed Muhammad Ali, and re¬ 
covered control of Ura Tube. Upon his return to Bukhara he had 
Conolly and Stoddart executed, probably in June 1842. 

Some of the details of the last months of Conolly’s life survive in a few 
letters, in his journal, and in a mass of conflicting evidence which lies in 
the Foreign Office and India Office Records. He retained his steadfast 
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pride to the end: 1 We are’, he wrote to his brother, ‘resolved to wear our 
English honesty and dignity to the last.’ 101 But in those months the 
misleading veneer of political speculation which had always disguised 
his basic humanitarianism was at last removed. He now looked neither 
to the containment of Russia, nor to the neutralization of Turkestan, 
but to joint intervention by the European powers in the interests of 
civilization. In a memorandum written on 27 March 1842 he advocated 
an agreement between Britain and Russia to settle Turkestan and 
re-draw its frontiers. Nasrullah should be deposed; his territories 
divided between Khiva and Kokand, and the frontiers of Afghanistan 
extended to the Oxus.'" 2 

For all the contemporary speculations and the subsequent imagin¬ 
ings of Soviet historians, there was little substance to British policy in 
Turkestan during thr years 1838 to 1842. The most ambitious project 
was Conolly’s Uzbek confederation, which, if it had been vigorously 
supported, could have led to a British protectorate over Turkestan. But 
it had no support: Macnaghten gave only literary assistance; Auckland 
wanted no contact with Turkestan; and Hobhousr's early enthusiasm 
had evaporated before Conolly ever set foot in Turkesian. The Oxus 
steamboats of course never materialized. After the spring of 1839 
Hobhousr’s only interest was in checking the Russian drive on Khiva: 
in so far as Conolly’s srhemes chimed with this aim, well and good, but 
otue the Khivan expedition was abandoned by Russia, Hobhouse lost 
all interest; he declined to use force in Turkestan,"” supported Auck¬ 
land’s veto on the Kokand visit, and wrote disapprovingly of the 
September 1840 instructions to Conolly that they contemplated too 
much interference in Turkestan." 14 The refusal of the authorities in 
either London or Calcutta to give positive backing to thr confederation 
meant that its success depended on voluntary agreement between the 
Uzbek states and it soon became obvious that their own disputes were 
text great to permit this. 

Apart from Conolly’s Uzbek confederation, four distinct possible 
policies can be discerned. The first was that of a bilateral alliance with 
Khiva alone—the alliance with Bukhara was never intended seri- 
ously.This Khivan alliance was advocated by Abbott and Shakespear 
both as a means of preserving the independence of Khiva against 
Russia and as a bait to help their own negotiations. At the height of the 
Khivan crisis the proposal was supported in London, but Auckland, 
with the aid of his Council, held out against it, and when the crisis 
subsided the proposal was dropped. It foundered primarily upon Auck¬ 
land’s conviction that he lacked the resources to support any military 
action in Turkestan. 
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The second policy, which also formed one element in Conolly’s 
comprehensive plan, was to persuade the Uzbek rulers to preserve their 
independence by conciliating Russia, especially by abandoning the 
slave-trade. In essence this was the same policy that Britain had 
pursued towards the Ottoman Empire and towards Iran ever since 
1812. It was applied to Turkestan generally from the time of Palmer¬ 
ston’s approach to Bukhara in 1838 and it had its greatest success in 
1840, when Shakespear’s mission to Khiva procured the release of the 
Russian slaves and the abandonment of the second Khivan expedition. 
But despite the lip-service regularly paid to the policy, it was never 
pursued with any consistent vigour. When Conolly hinted that Britain 
might buy the freedom of Russian slaves the suggestion was not 
adopted. In any case, only Russian slaves would have been involved 
because Iranian slaves were so numerous as to constitute a vital part of 
the Khivan economy. Also, only existing slaves would have been 
affected. A regular subsidy would have been necessary to have induced 
the Uzbek Khans to forswear enslavement permanently and even this 
could not have stopped all slave-trading because of the degree of 
independence enjoyed by the Turkoman chiefs. But without some 
financial incentive there was nothing but fear to restrain the Uzbek 
rulers and this incentive was removed by the defeats suffered first by 
Russia and then by Britain. 

A third policy was to try to control Turkestan by threats. This policy, 
which involved the extension of thr frontiers of Afghanistan to the Oxus 
and to Herat, has already been considered in the previous chapter. It 
was strongly advocated from lamdon in 1840 as a counter to Russia, 
and by Macnaghten and others in Afghanistan for a variety of reasons 
from 1839 onwards, although few of these reasons had much to do with 
obtaining influence in Turkestan. Such a policy might have been 
successful in so far as it would have provided an advanced base from 
which a credible threat of coercive action against Khiva and Bukhara 
could have been posed, although it may well be that a further advance 
would then have proved necessary. However the scheme failed through 
the unwillingness of Auckland to allow such a movement. 

The fourth policy which emerged during the years under study was 
that of resolving the problem of Turkestan by agreement between 
Britain and Russia, with the possible admission of Iran to the concert. 
Conolly was the principal advocate of this course, but it appears 
frequently, in various forms, in the writings of several of the actors in 
the Central Asian drama. It rested on three assumptions which came to 
be quite widely held: namely, that Britain and Russia had no hostile 
designs on each other’s Asian possessions; that both powers were likely 
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to be drawn into involvement in the area by the common problem of 
civilized powers sharing a frontier with unsettled peoples; and that the 
present, essentially defensive battle for influence was likely, if 
unchecked, to escalate into a situation of what Auckland called ‘open 
exertion and counter-action’, which Auckland believed British India 
lacked the resources to sustain. Conolly and others would have added a 
fourth assumption; that Britain and Russia shared the common duty of 
a civilized power to promote civilization. Among those who came to 
share the main assumptions, there was broad agreement on the action 
that should be taken: agreed limits should be set to the advance of 
frontiers; the area still remaining should be divided into spheres of 
influence adjoining each frontier, and a neutral zone; conflicts between 
cither European power and an Uzbek neighbour should be settled by 
the mediation of the other European power; and Britain and Russia 
should combine to put an end (o warfare among the Uzbek states, stop 
the slave-trade, promote trade, and, in general, introduce the habits of 
civilization. 

Elements of this fourth policy can be seen scattered through the 
history of the period. It was foreshadowed by Nesselrode in 1838 to 
1839; in 1840 to 1841 Clanricarde felt sure something like it would be 
acceptable to Russia. 105 Despite his earlier advocacy of an alliance with 
Khiva, Shakespear came to favour an understanding with Russia and 
the limitation of the advance of the two powers and he made some 
impression on Hobhouse with his views. Auckland’s letters and 
memoranda make it clear that as early as 1840 he was moving towards 
a solution of this type and in April 1841 he came to believe that the same 
feeling was about to prevail in London. He wrote to Macnaghten: ‘My 
private letters give me the impression that there is a growing disposi¬ 
tion on the part of the English and Russian cabinets to abstain from 
interference with the Oosbeg states." 06 The policy remained a live issue 
in future years also: it was pursued by Peel and Aberdeen in their 
discussions with Russia in the 1840s; it reappeared in the Claren- 
don-Gorchakov discussions of 1869; and something like it formed the 
basis of the 1907 Anglo-Russian Agreement. But it failed to make any 
progress at the most critical period because of the opposition of Palmer¬ 
ston. 

Palmerston declined to explore the possibilities of agreement with 
Russia. He would have been happy to see Khiva become a neutral 
‘non-conducting body interposed between Russia and British India 
and separated from both by a considerable width of space’, 1 "’ but he 
did not think this could be achieved by agreement with Russia. Russia 
might have no present intention of attacking India, but she certainly 
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coveted Khiva and once in possession she would be in a position to 
produce disturbances in British India during any future dispute with 
Britain. 1 "* Therefore, particularly since the prospects for British 
expansion appeared so bright, Palmerston was not interested in agree¬ 
ment with Russia. During the latter part of 1840 and the early months 
of 1841. buoyed up by his successes in the Near East and untroubled by 
fears of European repercussions, he urged on Auckland a vigorous 
policy of expansion beyond the Hindu Kush: ‘Now is the time for you to 
belay in Asia; make fast what you have gained in Afghanistan; secure 
the Kingdom ofCabul and make yourself sure of Herat.’ 1 "’ 

In the same letter Palmerston entered into a general discussion of 
British policy in Asia and Africa, writing of opening new markets in 
those continents to replace those lost to European competitors in 
Europe. ‘It is the Business of the Government to open and secure the 
Roads for thr Merchant’, he remarkrd, and expressed great hopes of 
commercial gains from the wars in Afghanistan and China. Such 
statements could be used to support the contention that Palmerston’s 
aggressive expansionism and his refusal to seek agreement with Russia 
in Central Asia were dictated by motives of economic imperialism. 
This, I submit, would be mistaken; in an effort to stimulate Auckland’s 
flagging enthusiasm lor expansion, Palmerston simply transposed the 
justification and the motive. Certainly this was the meaning which 
Auckland took from it. He assumed that Palmerston meant what 
statesmen of the time usually meant when they discussed the relation¬ 
ship between trade and politics, and replied: ‘I entirely agree with you 
in what you say upon the compensation which we should obtain for our 
risks and sacrifices, both in China and Afghanistan, in the openings of 
new avenues for commerce.’ 11 " In other words, wars were for politics 
and commercial profit was a bonus. Nor was it thought to be an 
unreasonable bonus. Just as seventeenth-century Puritans like Gover¬ 
nor John Winthrop of Massachusetts and even Oliver Cromwell him¬ 
self, saw financial gains as a proper reward for righteous living, so 
nineteenth-century men saw nothing odd in the expectation that a just 
wai might show a judicious profit. The profit did not need to be and 
indeed should not be the motive, but it could well be the compensation. 

In the last analysis Palmerston’s expanionist policy in Asia was not 
for Asian objects at all. At the same time that Palmerston was making 
his vicarious threats of British action in Asia to Brunnow he was 
cheerfully seeking his co-operation in the Near East and in Europe; 
indeed, at that point, in January and February 1840, of his negotiations 
on the Near East with Russia. France, and his Cabinet colleagues, it 
may well have suited the Foreign Secretary’s purpose to appear to take 
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a strong line with Russia on another subject. It was always the prob¬ 
lems of European diplomacy which exercised him most. From this 
view-point the danger of Turkestan was twofold. Asian rivalries might 
endanger European amity and limitations might be imposed upon 
European action by threats which appeared in Asia. For Palmerston, 
agreement in Asia was no solution to the problem because, although 
Asian differences might be capable of being composed in this way, 
much more vital European problems could not be so resolved. There¬ 
fore it was inevitable that a European power would be tempted to upset 
an Asian agreement in order to bring about a situation in Asia which 
could influence a European negotiation. Palmerston's view was that it 
was better that Britain, and not Russia, should be in a position to 
exercise such pressure in Asia; if Britain could take up a commanding 
position in Turkestan Russia would be unable to coerce Britain by 
threatening India; whereas Britain on the other hand would be in a 
position to iniluence Russia. In this view Palmerston’s advocacy of 
expansion in Asia can be seen as a European-centred policy designed 
primarily to insulate Europe from the policies of Asia and secondarily 
to ensure that if the Asian balance were to affect the European balance 
it should be to the advantage of Britain. For all the striking differences 
between their policies, Palmerston and Canning were at one in their 
wider concept of a European-centred world. 

In the end it was Auckland who had the last word in Central Asia. 
Palmerston’s logic was good, but the resources to apply it were lacking. 
Auckland from Calcutta could control the application of British Indian 
resources and he would not commit them to Turkestan. He had set 
himself in 1838 one limited objective: the creation of a buffer state in 
Afghanistan; he certainly would not go beyond it and by 1841 he was 
coming to the conclusion he could not even afford Afghanistan. So the 
debate about Turkestan ended by exposing the limitations of the 
Afghan buffer strategy; far from being the stalwart bulwark of India, let 
alone the springboard to Turkestan, Afghanistan was simply another 
hostage to fortune. A Russian threat to Khiva threatened the British 
position in Afghanistan much more than it menaced the peace of 
British India. To protect Afghanistan it was necessary, wrote Auck¬ 
land, for Her Majesty’s Government to intervene in Turkestan, for the 
Indian Government certainly could not do so with the resources which 
it possessed. Far from insulating Europe from Asia, Palmerston’s 
Afghan strategy had in fact involved Europe and Asia more closely. 

The debates about Turkestan also underline a feature of the mechan¬ 
ics of imperial expansion which has been commented on before: the role 
of the frontier agent. For British and even British Indian statesmen, 
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Turkestan was terra incognita ; those few men who knew something of it, 
and especially those employed in it, could exercise a strong influence on 
policy through their monopoly ofinformation. As it happened, Abbott, 
Shakespear, Stoddart, and Conolly were all junior men, but even so 
they were able to affect the course of policy. In such a situation the 
factor of personality becomes of great importance and at various times 
the lack of judgement and the penchant for violent solutions which 
characterized Abbott and Stoddart and the moral fervour of Conolly, 
allied to his political understanding and his ties with Macnaghten, 
could produce new strategic vistas and threaten to involve Britain in 
far-reaching imperial mana-uvres. The Political Agents came uncom¬ 
monly close to starting a chain of action which might have rolled 
Britain like a snowball into Turkestan. They were frustrated partly by 
their own lack of skill, partly by the objective realities of the situation, 
but most of all by the stubborn refusal of Auckland, despite pressures 
from England and from the frontier, to become involved. 

Thus the story of British involvement in Turkestan in this period 
closes with a double negative. The first negative is that of Auckland 
who refused to be pushed into Turkestan to resist Russia; the second 
negative is that of Palmerston who refused to be peisuaded to make an 
agreement with Russia. Between the two, both possible policies failed: 
confrontation and conciliation. The result was that Britain came out of 
Turkestan with no policy, but with a number of experiences which 
would shape her future policies. 



Afghanistan Abandoned, 

1841 -1842 


Our great experiment of consolidating Afghanistan is. in 
short, a failure, except at a cost, which, even if we could, 
for any period, continue to bear it. would be wholly dis¬ 
proportionate to its objects. 

Colvin tojamrs Colvin, 22 Dec. 1H41. 


The events of 1841 to 1842 may be quickly summarized. In November 
1841 a rising took place in Kabul; the rising was not suppressed and it 
flourished until, late in December, the British in Kabul agreed to 
evacuate Afghanistan. During the retreat tojalalabad the entire Kabul 
force was wiped out, leaving only a handful of prisoners, hostages, 
women, and children in Afghan hands. At Ghazni, the garrison held 
out longer, but eventually surrendered and was destroyed. At the other 
main posts of Qandahar, Kalat-i Ghilzay and Jalalabad, the British 
forces endured throughout the winter and were reinforced during the 
spring. In the summer of 1842 two British armies—those of Nott from 
Qandahar and Pollock from Jalalabad—converged upon Kabul and 
rc-took the city. At the close of the year British forces were withdrawn 
from Afghanistan, to which the former Barakzay rulers returned in 
1843 to re-establish their power in Kabul and Qandahar as it had 
existed until 1839. 

The bare outline of event conceals two questions which are of major 
interest to this study. The first concerns the reasons why Britain came 
to lose temporary control over Afghanistan during the winter of 1841 to 
1842; and the second surrounds the decision to abandon Afghanistan 
and the forward strategy which had been inaugurated in 1838. This 
chapter will examine these two problems. 

It is apparent that there were important differences between the 
November 1841 rising and the earlier disturbances which had been 
suppressed by military force. The previous disturbances had taken 
place in areas remote from the main centres of power and had had their 
origins in local disputes of a traditional character. The uprising of 
November 1841, on the other hand, took place in the capital and 
involved groups which had hitherto formed the main props of the 
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Anglo—Sadozay regime, namely the bureaucrats who had formerly 
served the Barakzays and who had continued to serve Shah Shuja, and 
the great Durrani nobles who formed the monarch’s court. These men 
together with the populace of Kabul itself formed the new core of 
rebellion around which traditionally disaffected groups clustered. 
Among these traditional groups were the restless tribesmen of the 
Kohistan and the adjacent valleys to the north, and the Ghiizay tribes 
who controlled the passes which led eastwards from Kabul to 
Jalalabad. Quite rapidly, the movement spread to involve other 
groups, including the hitherto quiescent Ghiizay tribes who inhabited 
the area around Ghazni to the west of Kabul, and always turbulent 
Khaibar tribesmen, who controlled the communications between 
Peshawar and Jalalabad. 

The outbreak in Qandahar province also involved new elements, 
notably the important Durrani nobles who were connected with the 
Sadozay court at Qandahar and the Durrani tribesmen who lived in the 
villages in the immediate vicinity of Qandahar. Curiously, it was not 
until some months after the first signs of unrest at Qandahar that the 
two groups which had previously been the principal sources of unrest in 
Qandahar look an important part. The Alizays of Zamindawar con¬ 
tented themselves with purely local action until May 1842 and the 
western Tokhi and Hotaki Ghilzays remained quirt until their attack 
upon Kalat also in May 1842. It is important to note that there was 
little connection between the risings at Qandahar and at Kabul. The 
Qandahar rising took place much later than that at Kabul, was slow to 
gather momentum, and its leaders took no steps to coordinate their 
actions with those of the rebels at Kabul, 

The involvement of what might be called establishment groups in 
the struggle against the Anglo-Sadozay system indicates that hostility 
to that regime had entered a new dimension. The causes of this 
enlargement of the conflict have already been indicated in chapter 9. In 
essence the steady increase of British interference had first abridged 
and now threatened totally to destroy the economic basis of the social 
and political influence of the traditionally dominant groups; their 
reaction was partly anticipated, but seemingly underestimated. But, 
significant as this widening of the area of hostility was, it should not be 
supposed that the British were washed out of Afghanistan by an 
irresistable tide of national feeling. The grievances which their enemies 
felt were narrow, sectional injuries. Those who launched the rising of 
November 1841 had no idea that they might succeed; like the leaders of 
the Easter Rising of 191b, they believed they were making a hopeless 
demonstration, not a revolution. It was the British failure to strike 
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quickly and drastically against them that enabled the rising to gain 
head, and the rebels to rally under the banner of Islam. 

The first cause of the failure of the British to suppress the November 
1841 rising was a purely military factor; the Kabul garrison was weak. 
One brigade, under General Sir Robert Sale (1782-1845), had been 
sent to clear the passes between Kabul and Jalalabad and had stayed at 
the latter city, The passes had been blocked in October 1841 by a rising 
of Ghilzay tribes who were protesting at the reduction of their allow¬ 
ances. Sale’s brigade had encountered stiffer resistance than antici¬ 
pated, had fired off most of its ammunition, and now found it difficult to 
return to Kabul. A second brigade, under Colonel James Maclaren, 
had earlier been sent back to India as part of the plan to reduce the 
British commitment in Afghanistan. Maclaren’s brigade, however, was 
still at Qandahar at the time of the rising and was ordered to return to 
Kabul. Its failure to return may well have tipped the balance against 
the British in Kabul. Maclaren turned back to Qandahar at the first 
sight of snow, although it is clear that he could have forced his way 
through. It seems likely that Maclaren’s decision may have been 
influenced by the attitude of General Nott, the Commander at Qan¬ 
dahar, who was conscious of the weaknesses of his own force, and who 
never wanted Maclaren to leave. Nott was a good general, but a very 
selfish one. It could be that the price of relieving Kabul would have 
been the loss of Qandahar, but it seems more likely that the suppressing 
of the Kabul rising would have freed Qandahar from the danger that 
later developed. The consequence of the failure of either Maclaren or 
Sale to relieve Kabul, added to the destruction of the small garrison in 
the Kohistan, meant that there were at Kabul only four thousand 
troops, of which only one quarter were British, principally the 44th 
Foot. 

Despite the weaknesses of the Kabul garrison it should have been 
strong enough to suppress the rising. The original rebels were few in 
number, ill organized, and had no united leadership; those who made 
the first attack on Bumes’s house in Kabul were reported to have had 
their horses saddled ready to flee. Even when they failed to suppress the 
rising immediately, it was still open to the British to retire into the great 
fortress of the Bala Hissar which still commands the city of Kabul. 
Once inside its walls and dominating the great hills which line the 
southern limits of the city, the British could, with the aid of Shuja’s own 
troops, have organized an adequate defence and held out until rein¬ 
forcements could reach Kabul from India when the snows melted in the 
spring. The failure to suppress or contain the rising was the result of 
bad military leadership. 
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Primary responsibility for the failure to organize an adequate milit¬ 
ary response belongs to the Commander, General Keith Elphinstone. 
Something has already been said of his caution. During the summer of 
1841 he became seriously ill. From 7 June onwards he was confined to 
his room and knew that he was too helpless to continue in his post. On 
2b July he was pronounced totally incapable of transacting business, 
‘In fact.’ continued his doctor, ‘in my humble opinion his constitution 
is shattered beyond redemption.’ 1 But, despite his knowledge, Elphins¬ 
tone did not ask Auckland to relieve him until q August, The 
Governor-General agreed on b September and Elphinstone arranged to 
accompany Macnaghten to Peshawar in October or November 1841. 
Auckland's comment on Elphinstone was a revealing one: ‘he has been 
in this oilier everything that I could wish’, he wrote to Macnaghten. 2 In 
fact, to Auckland's knowledge, Elphinstone had been ill and more or 
less incapable ever since his arrival in Afghanistan and his comment 
can only be interpreted as an endorsement of F.lphinstone’s stubborn 
refusal to supply troops to carry out some of the more ambitious 
schemes of the Political Agents; in particular Elphinstone had opposed 
the projected march on Herat. This negative attitude chimed in so well 
with Auckland’s own views that one can only suppose that the 
Governor-General wanted an inactive commander, even if he was also 
incompetent. 

Elphinstone was unable to leave Kabul and his condition deterior¬ 
ated still further. When George Broadfoot saw him in October 1841 he 
was in pain and confined to bed, his joints swollen with gout, and his 
memory so poor that he appeared childish. Burnes remarked to Broad¬ 
foot that he doubted if the General was quite sane and one doctor 
described him as ‘fatuous'.'' As a consequence of his incapacity com¬ 
bined with his failure to relinquish command the power of military 
decision fell into the hands of his staff officers, especially the 
Adjutant-General, Captain Gram (27th N.I.). Broadfoot described 
them as violent, overbearing men and Grant treated Elphinstone with 
disdain and abused Macnaghten * The Staff Officers came to exercise 
even greater control from the beginning of the rising because on 2 
November Elphinstone suffered a bad fall. 

There were two experienced senior officers who might have replaced 
Elphinstone and introduced more vigour into the British defence. Of 
these Brigadier W. Anquetil, who commanded the Shah’s Contingent, 
was a quiet, sensible man. but, as noted earlier, he lacked either the 
influence or the self-confidence to permit him to take the initiative 
under such circumstances. Also for much of the time he was ill. The 
other, Brigadier J. Shelton, was the complete reverse. Shelton was 
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Colonel of H. M. 44th, and, with his British army background, was 
the obvious successor to Elphinstone. But during the early days of the 
rising he was placed in the Bala Hissar, away from the centre of the 
decision and was not summoned to return to the cantonments until 9 
November. There the defects of his character and judgement made him 
more ofa handicap than a help to the conduct of operations. Noone had 
a good word for him and the universal obloquy heaped upon his head 
was seemingly well deserved. Although personally brave, he had no 
capacity for command; he was a rigid disciplinarian, a bitter, imposs¬ 
ible colleague and, what was worse, he had no idea of what to do. 
Elphinstone and he disliked each other. Elphinstone complained that 

his manner was most contumacious from the day of his arrival, he never gave 
me information or advice, but invariably found faull with all that was done 
and canvassed and condemned all orders before officers—frequently pervert¬ 
ing and delaying carrying them into effect. 

He appeared, Elphinstone remarked, ‘to be actuated by an ill-feeling 
towards me’. 5 

Without purposeful leadership the defence floundered. Actions were 
mishandled and control of vital positions was lost. The supply position 
became increasingly difficult. The truth was that the soldiers had had 
enough of Afghanistan; service there was uncomfortable, expensive, 
and frustrating; without a determined plan morale slumped. The sol¬ 
diers’ plan was only to sit tight in their cantonments and wail for 
Macnaghten to arrange a political settlement by which they could go 
home to India. Unfortunately, the cantonments themselves were 
almost untenable without an active defence. Laid out on a plain to the 
north of the city and commanded by a hill, they were quite unsuited to 
resist a siege; the permanent works which had been planned had never 
been built because there had never been a decision that Britain was 
there to stay. 

Under these circumstances Macnaghten had no alternative but to 
seek a political settlement. While he did so, his bargaining position was 
steadily eroded as the insurgents tightened their blockade of the can¬ 
tonments. Even so, Macnaghten possessed the authority, had he cho¬ 
sen to exercise it, to invigorate the defence. But he himself lacked the 
will for stubborn resistance. He had long since obtained all that he 
wanted from Afghanistan—a baronetcy in 1839, a provisional seat on 
the Governor-General’s Council in 1840, and the unexpected Gover¬ 
norship of Bombay in 1841. He had never liked the country or the work 
and he had particularly disliked the trend of events in 1841 which had 
forced him into more and more interference. His original concept of the 
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Afghan position had been entirely eroded and he was aware that under 
his successor drastic change was almost certain. His designated succes¬ 
sor, Burnes, had wanted a rapid withdrawal of British forces from 
Afghanistan, leaving Shuja to stand or fall by himself, and the assump¬ 
tion of a strong position on the Indus. 6 Burnes was now dead, killed in 
the first action of the uprising, but it was inconceivable that another 
man would continue Mamaghten’s policy. When he received the news 
of his appointment to Bombay on 29 September Macnaghten could not 
wait to be gone. On personal and political grounds he was already 
inclined to write off Afghanistan even before the outbreak of the rising. 
That event seemingly confirmed him in his view and shortly before his 
death he confided to Bid red Pottinger, who had escaped the massacre 
in the Kohistan, ‘that he thought Government would be glad of what 
had occurred as forming a pretext to shake off its connection with the 
country’. 7 

Despite his fatalism, Macnaghten did not want to leave behind him a 
disaster. He made valiant efforts to persuade the military officers to 
shake off their paralysis and win him some room for manoeuvre. But 
their fatal inaction continued and the insurgents tightened the block¬ 
ade around the British position. When Macnaghten began negotiations 
with the rebels his bargaining position was already greatly weakened. 
He still made one last attempt to recover something of the British 
position. There had risen to prominence among the rebel leaders a son 
of Dost Muhammad Khan, named Muhammad Akbar. Akbar had 
returned to Kabul from Turkestan when hr heard of the rising and 
there was jealousy and suspicion between him and the Durrani chiefs. 
Late in December Macnaghten thought he perceived an opportunity to 
make an agreement with Akbar by which he could divide and defeat the 
rebels. But he had nevrr possessed much diplomatic skill. Given all the 
cards Macnaghten could play them gracefully enough, but he was 
never the man to fight for the odd trick; Akbar easily outwitted and 
killed him. 

The death of Macnaghten, following that of Burnes, left the British 
with no effective political leadership. No Political Agent now possessed 
the authority and experience to stand up to the military pressure for 
virtual surrender. Eldred Pottinger, who took over the conduct of the 
negotiations, urged the soldiers to fight, but he carried no weight; only 
two years earlier he had been an unknown lieutenant. So Pottinger 
negotiated an agreement for withdrawal in which he had no faith. His 
judgement was soon proved correct; the Kabul force was completely 
destroyed, together with all-its camp-followers, by snow, cold, and the 
Ghilzay tribes, before it reached Jalalabad. 
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Nothing Auckland, in Calcutta, could have done could have saved 
the Kabul force; from the death of Buraes until Dr. Brydon arrived 
exhausted at Jalalabad with the news of the disaster was a matter of 
only two months. But Auckland never seriously tried to do anything for 
the British in Afghanistan. From the moment when he learned of the 
rising on 24 November he seems to have decided that it was useless to 
send help and that Afghanistan must be abandoned. 8 His decision was 
pardy the result oflogisdcal and strategic factors: any help sent from 
the principal British bases in the Jamna-Sadej Doab could not reach 
Kabul before the snows blocked the passes; and he was worried by the 
problem of preserving security within India. Just as it had been the fear 
of a rising within India which had driven him to adopt the Afghan 
strategy, so the same fear now impelled him to abandon it; if troops were 
sent to Afghanistan the security of India might be jeopardized. v But 
most important of all, he was paralyzed by doubts about whether the 
Afghan position was worth saving. 

The development of Auckland’s scepticism about the value of the 
Afghan position has already been traced. During the course of 1H41 he 
had come to believe that India could not afford the Afghan strategy, let 
alone assume the burdens of exploiting it beyond the borders of 
Afghanistan. He now looked for a settlement with Iran which would 
provide an excuse for withdrawal to a strong position on the Indus. 
Like Burnes, he hoped that a friendly Afghanistan might survive by its 
own devices.'" On 4 December he gave his opinion to Macnaghten that 
Afghanistan could not be held except at a cost incommensurate with 
any likely benefits." Convinced that the whole 1838 strategy was 
untenable and that his successor might well wish to abandon it entirely, 
Auckland was unprepared to throw good money after bad. Still, it was 
argued by some, that whatever the future of the Afghan strategy, 
Britain must avenge her defeat and rescue the survivors; she could not 
afford the damage to her prestige which would be wroughi by an 
unavenged repulse. But Auckland was past caring even about prestige. 
Crises brought out the worst in him and the Kabul rising, coming at the 
end of an apparently successful career of Indian administration, broke 
his spirit. He could hardly bring himself to take any action at all. At the 
beginning of February 1842 his demoralization was completed by the 
news that the Kabul force had been destroyed utterly and that a scratch 
force, assembled at Peshawar under the command of Brigadier Wild, 
had been thrown back in ignominy when Wild attempted to force the 
Khaibar and relieve Jalalabad. 

At this nadir of the British fortunes there was no hope of any quick 
resumption of the offensive. The Chief Secretary, Herbert Maddock, 
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proposed to cling to an advanced position, presumably at Peshawar, 
and wait for better times. Different advice was put forward by the 
formerly hawkish Thoby Prinsep, who recommended a retreat to the 
Satlej; no further advance beyond the Indus should be made until firm 
control over Sind and the Panjab had been secured. 12 Thus, even in a 
crisis, Prinsep maintained the view which had always underlain his 
strategic thinking; the vital problem was the extension of British con¬ 
trol within India. Fear drove Auckland to adopt Prinsep’s suggestion; 
on 10 February he ordered a retreat to Firuzpur, on the left bank of the 
Satlej, safe within the British frontier; the remaining garrisons in 
Afghanistan must fend for themselves. 11 It was Auckland’s last act; on 
28 February 1842 he was replaced by Ellenborough as Governor- 
General. 

Just as an understanding of Auckland’s character is essential to an 
appreciation of the original concept and the development of the Afghan 
strategy, so a grasp of that of Ellenborough is indispensable to the 
comprehension of its demise. Some features of Ellenborough’s person¬ 
ality have already been explored, notably the curious combination of 
jwwerful intelligence, energy, and alienation from his fellows that led 
him to base his policies on what may be termed rational intuitions; and 
his excessive vanity and sense of destiny that verged on megalomania. 
Within the sphere of English politics his qualities could be tempered, 
harnessed and usefully employed; in British India they had a freer rein. 

Ellenborough had been appointed to the post of Governor-General 
with some misgivings by those concerned. The first choice of the 
Conservatives had been Lord Heytesbury. formerly Ambassador in 
Russia, who had missed his chance in iB;^. 14 But Heytesbury refused 
and the choice lay between Ellenborough and Lord Wharncliffc, the 
Lord President of the Council. Despite his fears of Ellenborough’s 
precipitancy. Peel gave him the preference because of his knowledge of 
India and the advice of Wellington. 15 Auckland’s reaction is significant 
because, for all his weaknesses, he was a sensible and perceptive man. 
Before hearing that Ellenborough was the Conservative choice he had 
written strongly in his praise. There was a danger, he wrote, that 
Ellenborough might have too many fixed notions, but his energy and 
liberal sentiments made him the best choice. 16 But after he had had an 
opportunity to study the new Governor-General during the two weeks 
of enforced leisure which elapsed between the arrival of his successor 
and his own departure he changed his views completely. He informed 
Hobhouse later that Ellenborough had no capacity for business and 
that he wondered if he were sane. 17 

For, under an Indian sun, Ellenborough’s fetal defects of character 
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flourished like rank weeds. In London he had ruled the Board of 
Control and the Directors autocratically but efficiently; in India he 
became an inefficient despot, surrounded by slaves rather than counsel¬ 
lors, and refusing to delegate work. Criticism he regarded as treachery 
when it came from his Cabinet superiors and lese-majesty when it 
appeared in any other quarter. His intellect was still strong, but it was 
now clouded by the chemistry of unreason. While it is still possible to 
analyze British Indian strategy, after February 1842, on the assump¬ 
tion that it was the product of rational calculation, it becomes increas¬ 
ingly difficult to rely upon this assumption alone; into the analysis there 
must be built some elements of the irrational. 

At the time of his arrival in India Ellenborough was uncommitted to 
any decided Afghan policy. In 1830 he had initiated the policy of 
commercial penetration and in 1839 he had opposed the switch to the 
new forward strategy. During the course of 1840 he had come to 
support the Afghan movement on the basis of Auckland’s original 1838 
concept, namely that after making Shuja secure and supplying him 
with British advice, officers, and non-commissioned officers, the British 
forces should be withdrawn to India, leaving a friendly Afghanistan 
behind. Like the bulk of military analysts, he preferred the line of the 
Satlej and the desert to the Indus or any other defensive position. 11 All 
this was unexceptionable, if impracticable, and it was not really until 
the Conservatives returned to power in the summer of 1841 that serious 
consideration was given to the question of Afghanistan. 

The Conservatives received influential advice from Henry Tucker 
and Henry Willock. As mentioned in chapter 9, Tucker concentrated 
his attack upon the cost of the Afghan position; India could not afford it 
and in any case it served no useful purpose; whatever the earlier 
situation had been, no danger from Russia presently existed and if 
Russia ever should become a threat it was for the Crown to pay the costs 
of defending India against it. 19 In a very able memorandum which he 
submitted to Aberdeen in September 1841 and which was circulated 
within the Cabinet, Willock adopted a different approach. 2 " He gave 
some weight to the financial argument and to the restrictive effect 
which defence expenditure had upon public works in India and he laid 
some emphasis also on the moral arguments against the 1838 strategy 
and upon the acquisition of Aden and Kharag by ‘fraud and violence.’ 
But the main thrust of his argument was more fundamental. The 
Afghan strategy was wrong, he claimed, because it tended to draw 
Britain and Russia into closer proximity. In an effort to stabilize the 
weak Government of Shuja in Afghanistan, Britain would push further 
into Turkestan, so precipitating a collision with Russia. Hobhouse’s 
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claim that retreat would be fatal to the Indian Empire was false; on the 
contrary, rapid withdrawal was all that could save it. 

Willock’s argument is important, both for its shrewd exposure of the 
character and tendencies of Macnaghten’s frontier policies in 
Afghanistan and still more for its blunt confrontation of the arguments 
of Palmerston. The essence of Palmerston’s argument was that a 
neutral zone was unattainable—Britain and Russia would go on 
expanding until the frontiers of their Empires touched, and it should be 
British policy to ensure that the meeting-point was as distant from the 
Indian frontier as possible. During the course of [840 to 1841 Palmers¬ 
ton’s arguments had been increasingly questioned by Auckland and 
others who had come to support the creation of a neutral zone. The 
weakness of this view, however, was that it assumed a British willing¬ 
ness to take action if necessary in Europe and much of the point of 
Palmerston’s (and Canning's) arguments had been to ensure that 
British India was at least not a liability if it could not be an asset to 
British policies in Europe. Willock now took the debate one step further 
by proposing that the neutral zone should be created by unilateral 
British Indian action, simply by withdrawing to the Indus (rather than 
to the Sallej). In its effects this was basically the policy of Burnes, 
Auckland, and Prinsep and it was the one which came to be adopted 
during the next decade. If attainable, an agreement with Russia would 
be useful, but if such an agreement could not be negotiated then the 
defensive arrangements of British India should be decided solely with 
reference to British Indian wants and capabilities. 

Ellenborough also sought advice from Sir George Murray, formerly 
Minister ol' War and the Colonies. While denying any expert know¬ 
ledge of the area, M urray recommended that the area west of the Indus 
should be abandoned and the main defensive line of British India 
established upon the Indus itself, with bridgeheads on the right bank at 
Attock and Bakhar. The general framework of his ideas was that of the 
conventional military analysis: any attack on India from the north-west 
would be funnelled into the area between the desert and the Himalayas 
and the defenders would thus be able to concentrate their force against 
an enemy who was hampered by an extended line of communications. 
Although he had thus pushed the line forward from the Satlej to the 
Indus, Murray did not favour the annexation of Lahore—it would be 
sufficient to secure enough control to guarantee free military move¬ 
ment. Kashmir could become independent under British protection, 
while in Kabul and Sind, Murray hoped to see friendly independent 
regimes, but proposed to offer no political guarantees to them. 21 

Murray's arguments are interesting, partly because of the light they 
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shed on the drift of thought and partly because they show the continu- 
iug military hostility to the forward strategy of 1838. Military men saw 
the problem in simple military terms as a prospective clash between 
two armies. For them the question was simply on what line did they 
wish to fight. But, of course, this type of analysis had been rejected as 
inadequate in 1838 for it took no account of the complex interleaving of 
political and military factors which ultimately involved the nature of 
British rule in India and the connection of the internal and external 
frontiers. If the military judgement had been found wanting in 1838 it 
seemed doubtful if it could be decisive in 1842. For Murray had pushed 
his logic almost to the limits of Fane’s 1837 view. While he had 
conceded an advance from the Satlej to the Indus, Murray proposed to 
abandon all the hard-won political gains in Sind. Even on military 
grounds this was now questioned: the ideas of using the Indus to act on 
the flanks of an enemy, for communications, and in order to deny its use 
to others were all established and both Wellington and Ellenborough 
were to place considerable weight on such arguments. 

The balance of advice received by the Conservatives supported the 
abandonment of Afghanistan. ‘I am afraid’, wrote Palmerston, ‘the 
Tories will throw away the high Position which we have established for 
British Interests in the East.’ 22 During the course of the autumn of 1841 
Ellenborough himself had come to favour evacuation. In September he 
stressed the difficulties of holding Afghanistan in view of popular 
disturbances there and the dependence on long land communications 
through the Panjab. 23 In October he looked to withdrawal following an 
agreement to be made with Russia. Like Auckland, he saw the recent 
settlement with Iran as providing a good excuse and was quite content 
to abandon Kharag to obtain the settlement. 24 In November, at the 
traditional dinner given by the Court of Directors to each newly- 
appointed Governor-General, he declared that his object was ‘to 
restore peace in Asia’ and to use the money saved from war for public 
works in India. 23 At this time financial arguments seemed to weigh 
most heavily with him. 

But, despite appearances, Ellenborough was not committed to any 
definite policy. In a letter to Aberdeen in October 1841 he proposed a 
phased withdrawal to be completed by 1843 to 1844, subject to two 
conditions. Of these, the first, a settlement with Iran, had already been 
accomplished. But the second put him right back where he started, for 
it was that Shuja should be able to support himself with the aid of 
British officers alone. 26 Of course this was just what Auckland had 
been planning sinced 1838 and the condition had never yet been met. 
Accordingly, despite his seeming inclination towards withdrawal, 
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Ellenborough’s position was basically no different from that of Auck¬ 
land; namely attachment to the strategy of 1838 in its original conception. 

Ellenborough’s ideas were all thrown back into the melting-pot by 
his discovery, on his arrival in India, of the extent of the Afghan 
disaster. In deciding what to do he faced the same dilemma as Auck¬ 
land and was equally conscious of it. He had to weigh the dangers in 
Afghanistan against the perils of the internal frontier, the possible loss 
of prestige through withdrawal from Afghanistan against the possible 
loss of physical control in I ndia if he sent more troops to the north-west, 
particularly if British arms should suflcr another reverse. The apparent 
contrast with Auckland was in Ellenborough’s approach to the prob¬ 
lem; Auckland's self-doubt was replaced by Ellenborough’s magnifi¬ 
cent egotism. Writing to Ripon two years later he stated: ‘for myself I 
never shrink from responsibility—v«a know how others do —lam ready to 
take any amount of responsibility upon my shoulders. I do not know 
what moral fear is.' 27 In 184a the tone was not yet so strident, but the 
sentiment was already palpable. So too was his conspicuous failure to 
live up to his own claims for himself. As Lord Chief Justice, Ellen- 
borough's father could afford a fierce, fearless, and uncompromising 
demeanour. Had his son not been blinded by the conviction of his own 
incorruptible abilities, he might have discovered that the posture was 
unsuitable for a politician and statesman. Political courage is a rarer 
quality than mere moral courage; had Ellenborough possessed the 
former hr might have been another Wellesley; lacking it he was just 
ridiculous. 

Ellenborough needed two policies: a short-term operation to salvage 
the British position and a long-term policy to decide the future pattern 
of British relations with Central Asia. Inevitably the two became 
confused, as decisions in relation to one affected the other, and from the 
beginning Ellenborough himself brought them together. This was plain 
in his first action on 13 March 1842 when he proclaimed that the buffer 
state policy was to be abandoned: British desiderata were limited to the 
relief of the beleaguered garrisons; the release of the prisoners and 
hostages; and the restoration of British military reputation ‘by the 
infliction of some signal and decisive blow upon the Afghans’. 2 * The 
gulf between principle and execution became apparent when Ellen- 
borough began to spell out what his principles meant in actual military 
operations. 

The military position in March 1842 was as follows. At Peshawar 
there had been assembled mainly through the efforts of local agents a 
relief force under the command of General George Pollock 
(1786-1872). Ellenborough ordered Pollock to advance to Jalalabad 
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and bring off the garrison. At Qandahar, Nott’s force was still intact 
and a reinforcement under General Richard England (1793-1883) was 
being prepared at Quetta to assist Nott. EUcnborough ordered Nott to 
relieve the garrison at Kalat-i Ghilzay and then retire. No mention was 
made of the garrison at Ghazni, although, so far as Ellenborough knew, 
it still held out; presumably it was to be abandoned. No action toobtain 
the release of the captives, other than negotiation, was contemplated; 
there was no consideration of what might be done if negotiation failed. 
Nor was there any indication of where and how the ‘signal blow’ was to 
be struck. The lion had been delivered of a mouse. 

Even this incongruous caution proved too much for Ellenborough. 
In April, a month after the issue of the above orders, he learned that 
England’s force had been repulsed at the Khojak Pass when advancing 
to the relief of Qandahar. Subsequently it became clear that England 
had been too easily deterred by insignificant resistance, but Ellen- 
borough completely lost his nerve. New instructions were issued to 
Nott and Pollock on 19 April which, when their evasive language was 
peeled away, proved to have removed the relatively wide discretion left 
to his generals in March. They were now ordered to retire as soon as 
possible. 25 

Ellenborough’s orders to withdraw were never carried out. At Qan¬ 
dahar Nott insisted that he could not retire before October because of 
the weather; instead he persuaded England to make a second, more 
successful advance from Quetta. When his orders reached him Pollock 
was already at Jalalabad. After waiting at Peshawar until the sickness 
which had ravaged his troops had subsided and reinforcements, includ¬ 
ing badly-needed European troops, had arrived, he advanced on 31 
March, entered the Khaibar on 5 April, and relieved Sale at Jalalabad 
on 16 April. Pollock now declared himself unable to retire because of a 
lack of troops and transport and because his withdrawal would pre¬ 
judice the safety of Nott at Qandahar. In truth, Pollock was anxious to 
advance beyond Jalalabad and grasped eagerly at any excuse for 
remaining. The most tenuous of such excuses was provided by the 
simultaneous arrival of Nicolls’s orders transmitting Ellenborough’s 
command to retire and a direct dispatch from Ellenborough which 
instructed Pollock to retire even if he had advanced to Kabul. 30 Ellen¬ 
borough's dispatch was plainly not intended to change his original 
orders of 19 April in any way, but merely to cover the contingency of 
Pollock’s advance beyond Jalalabad. But Pollock chose to interpret it 
as meaning that he could stay at Jalalabad! 31 A few days later, however, 
he found a more plausible reason for remaining. He had been given 
permission to delay withdrawal if retreat would prejudice negotiations 
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for the release of the prisoners. Although Pollock’s negotiations were 
hardly in the position which Eilenborough had contemplated in allow¬ 
ing this element of discretion, they nevertheless could be presented so 
as to lake advantage of this loophole. 32 

This comical situation persisted until July. By that time it had 
become glaringly obvious that the military situation, far from being so 
desperate as Eilenborough had imagined in April, was actually favour¬ 
able for an advance to Kabul. The Governor-General seemingly either 
had to insist on withdrawal and risk the criticism that he had sacrificed 
a golden opportunity to recover the prisoners and Britain’s military 
reputation or to admit that he had previously been mistaken and to 
order an advance on Kabul. With a display of verbal dexterity that, in a 
better cause, might have commanded admiration, Eilenborough 
evaded the choice. His orders to retire were unchanged, but Nott, if he 
chose, was now permitted to retire via Kabul and not Quetta! Ellen- 
borough even expressed a preference for the Kabul route, but took care 
that all (he responsibility should rest on Nott. Pollock too was to retire 
as arranged, but in the event of Nott electing to retreat via Kabul, 
Pollock was himself permitted to make a supporting move on Kabul! 53 
As Kaye remarked concerning this extraordinary convolution: ‘no 
change had come over the views of Lord Eilenborough but a change 
had come over the meaning of certain words of the English language.’ 34 

In the event Eilenborough was served better than he deserved. Nott 
did elect to 'retire’ via Kabul and Pollock to move in support. They 
overcame Afghan resistance and on 15 to 16 September entered Kabul, 
where they remained until 1^ October. During that time the prisoners 
were recovered before they could be transported into Turkestan; milit¬ 
ary operations against rebel forces were carried out, including an attack 
on the town of lstalif in the area of the Kohislan; and as an act of 
retribution the great bazaar of Kabul was destroyed. The entire force 
was (hen withdrawn to Jalalabad and thence, through the Khaibar, to 
Peshawar and so finally behind the Satlej once more.” 

Throughout these operations Eilenborough’s primary concern had 
not been with Afghanistan but with the internal frontier; his main 
object was to secure the safety of his armies. He had stressed that 
Pollock should be governed only by military considerations and his 
consent to the 'retreat' on Kabul had been given reluctantly in reponse 
to the clamour in India concerning the safety of the prisoners. The 
withdrawal of the armies to India, he informed Pollock on 1 June, 
would accomplish all the Government’s political objects in Afghanis¬ 
tan. 36 In this he was quite consistent, for his actions flowed naturally 
from his abandonment of the buffer state policy and his insistence on 
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the priority of ensuring the immediate security of British India. But in 
practice he had to compromise, not only in the matter of the prisoners 
but also in the matter of political relations within Afghanistan. 

At least four factors made it necessary for Ellenborough to frame 
some sort of political policy in Afghanistan. He had to negotiate with 
someone for the release of the prisoners. Since his armies were in the 
country it was necessary to deal with some constituted authority in 
order to obtain supplies. In order to carry out his operations Ellen¬ 
borough required the support of the Sikhs, both for communications 
and military assistance. Most of all, he was compelled to concede some 
discretion to his subordinate agents and many of these held views about 
strategy and the future of Afghanistan quite different from those which 
were held by the Governor-General. 

During his stay at Jalalabad Pollock had opened contacts with 
several Afghan groups. With Muhammad Akbar he negotiated for the 
release of those prisoners who were in the hands of the Barakzay leader: 
in return Akbar wanted the release of his own family from captivity in 
India and certain guarantees to operate in the event of a British 
decision to retain control of Afghanistan. Pollock was also in corres¬ 
pondence with Fathjang, who had become leader of the Sadozay group 
in Kabul after the murder of his father, Shah Shuja, an event which 
took place in March 1842. It was argued by some British officers that 
Britain had moral, if not legal obligations towards the surviving mem¬ 
bers of the Sadozay family. Ellenborough, of course, rejected this 
argument and took the position that he would deal with anyone who 
held actual power, but would support no claimant to power. 37 In the 
circumstances, however, his distinction between those who held and 
those who merely claimed power was too delicate to maintain and after 
his occupation of Kabul Pollock felt obliged to ignore Ellenborough'a 
instructions and to grant recognition to the Government of Fathjang in 
order that he might obtain supplies. 3 * Pollock’s action led to a dispute 
with Nott, who, possessing supplies adequate for his own force, would 
have been happy to have helped himself to anything else that he 
required, destroyed Kabul, and retired to India. Nott’s troops became 
notorious for their uncontrolled looting during their stay at Kabul. 
Pollock’s force, on the other hand, had insufficient supplies and car¬ 
riage and was compelled to remain at Kabul for some time in order to 
collect whatever was necessary. Because of this need, Pollock proposed 
to establish some form of regular government under Fathjang and to 
support it by preventing looting and destruction and by granting an 
amnesty to former rebels who were now willing to throw in their lot 
with Fathjang. Pollock believed rightly that if a Sadozay Government 
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were not established, the Barakzays, who between January and June 
1842 had come to dominate the government of Kabul, would return 
and re-establish themselves in control; and he naturally assumed that 
they would be hostile to Britain. Although it was justified in a quite 
different manner, it is clear that the punitive expedition which he sent 
to Istalif was in part intended to aid the Sadozay cause by destroying 
their enemies: Pollock hoped to reduce the strength of the rebels in the 
Kohistan, the area from which much of the opposition to Fath Jang 
came. 

It is therefore apparent that Pollock’s plea of supply problems was 
not the only motive behind a policy which looked towards salvaging 
something from the Afghan buffer strategy. There can be little doubt 
that the main proponents of this political policy were the survivors of 
the old Political Agency system, notably George Macgregor, who had 
served Macnaghten loyally at Jalalabad, survived with Sale, and sub¬ 
sequently attached himself to Pollock; and Henry Rawlinson, who had 
accompanied Non on his march from Qandahar to Kabul. They were 
supported by other officers, including George Broadfoot and Henry 
Havelock, who after distinguishing themselves during the siege of 
Jalalabad, had joined Pollock. Partly for motives of prestige and partly 
for strategic reasons they advocated the annexation of Afghanistan and 
its direct rule by the Company. M Although their independent political 
power had been removed from them by Ellenborough, the Politicals 
were still indispensable because of their knowledge and experience, and 
invaluable because of their abilities, and they were able to persuade 
Pollock of the need to preserve a base for the future restoration of 
British influence in Afghanistan. It was therefore strategy, as well as 
logistics, humanity, and military pride, which prompted Pollock first to 
remain at Jalalabad, then to advance to Kabul, and finally to try to set 
up a government under British influence. Ellenborough certainly 
believed this to be the case and complained bitterly that Pollock had 
fallen into the hands of the detested Political Agents. 

The Politicals failed to repeat with Nott the success they had had 
with Pollock. Nott was a soldier’s soldier: surly, savage, and selfish, he 
was contemptuously indifferent to anything but the welfare and safety 
of his troops. His uncooperative attitude had led to clashes with the 
Politicals in the days of their ascendancy and Nott was not the man to 
be more pliant after their downfall. Encouraged by Ellenborough’s 
official injunction to disregard politics, Nott did so; he determined to 
leave Afghanistan as soon as possible and resolutely to disregard any 
temptation to swerve from that path. What would have happened if 
Nott had adopted the view of Pollock is pure speculation, but it seems 
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probable that the course of events would have been very different. In 
July and August 1842 Ellenborough himself was weakening in his 
earlier resolve to abandon all political connection with Afghanistan 
and was beginning to think that Britain might preserve some political 
influence there; he hoped to see a stable, friendly government under 
Fath Jang. 40 In this situation, if Nott had joined with Pollock in 
recommending a concerted policy of support for Fath Jang. Ellen¬ 
borough might have been induced to change his political views, as he 
had earlier changed his notions of military possibilities, and he might 
have agreed to go further in assisting Fath Jang. The plan, if so cloudy a 
prospect could besodescribed, foundered on the rock of Nott’s obstinancy. 

The possibility of Britain's retaining some political influence at 
Kabul rapidly evaporated. When Fath Jang learned that British troops 
would not remain at Kabul after October 1842 he resolved not to try his 
fortunes alone; he feared the friendship of the Durrani nobles even more 
than the hostility of the Barakzays. Efforts to persuade him to change 
his mind failed and he arranged to accompany the retiring British 
troops to India. Still there existed the possibility that another Sadozay 
would be willing to place himself at the head of the anti-Barakzay 
party, which included the Popalzay nobles and the Qizilbash. This 
party persuaded Fath Jang’s younger brother, Shapar, to accept the 
throne and Pollock asked to be allowed to support Shapar with men, 
money, and guns. Ellenborough refused and all that Pollock was able to 
do to assist the new ruler was to plan the promised act of retribution so 
as to leave intact the great fortress of the Bala Hissar, in which, with the 
aid of some guns, Shapar might hope to survive, and to limit revengeful 
destruction to a non-military target, namely the great bazaar of Kabul. 
Pollock also asked Ellenborough to postpone the release of Dost 
Muhammad in order that Shapar might be able to establish his posi¬ 
tion before the former Barakzay ruler returned from his Indian captiv¬ 
ity; prompted by Macgregor, Pollock still clung to the belief that a 
strong, united, friendly Afghanistan, comprising Kabul, Qandahar, 
and Herat, would be most advantageous to future British interests; and 
thought that this could be achieved only through a Sadozay ruler. 41 But 
Ellenborough would have none of it. He had toyed with the hope that 
he might obtain a friendly Afghanistan for virtually nothing, but he 
now abandoned that enticing notion; he would do nothing and be 
committed to no one. Pollock, he concluded, was bemused by the 
Politicals, and he prompdy released Dost Muhammad. Ellenborough 
was content that Kabul should work out its own destiny. 

There remained, in eastern Afghanistan, the question of what should 
be the fate of Jalalabad. By his decision on this matter Ellenborough 
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had still the power to create a new political balance in Afghanistan, 
replete with new possibilities for British strategy in the north-west, for 
the problem of Jalalabad involved also that of the Sikhs. From the 
outbreak of the Kabul rising Britain had been heavily dependent upon 
Sikh support and co-operation. The Sikhs were needed to keep open 
communications between British bases in the North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces and the forces in Peshawar and, later, in eastern Afghanistan; 
their supplies were needed for the relief force at Peshawar; and their 
assistance was required to force and to hold open the Khaibar Pass. 
George Clerk, who had succeeded Wade as Political Agent at Ludhiana 
in 1840, had been in charge of negotiations with the Sikhs and, with the 
help of Mackeson and Henry Lawrence at Peshawar and ofNicolls and 
Robertson in the North-Western Provinces, Clerk had been the 
architect of Pollock’s army. To gain Sikh co-operation had not been 
easy: the Sikhs had (heir own political problems; they were suspicious 
of British intentions; and the Lahore Government’s control over its own 
troops was precarious. Indeed the Sikh army was reluctant to hazard 
itself in the Khaibar again. Accordingly. Clerk and the other Political 
Agents decided that some substantial inducement was needed in order 
to procure Sikh compliance and they suggested that Jalalabad would 
be a suitable bait. During the period of panic which followed the defeat 
of Wild. Mackeson and Lawrence proposed to give Jalalabad directly 
to Gulab Singh, brother of Dhian Singh, the First Minister of the 
Lahore Government; they contended that Gulab’s necessary assis¬ 
tance could be obtained only if Jalalabad was to be his persona) 
property and not that or his Government. 42 Clerk, however, would not 
countenance a proposal which would inevitably promote discord be¬ 
tween the Jammu faction to which Gulab belonged and the Sikhs. 
Clerk advocated the transfer of Jalalabad to the Lahore Government. 

In his proposal to give Jalalabad to the Sikhs Clerk based himself on 
much more fundamental grounds than those of mere tactical expediency. 
To him the transfer was a vital ingredient in a new strategy for the defence 
of the north-western frontier of British India. Clerk’s new strategy was 
essentially a development of the old strategy so eloquently defended by 
Wade and to which Auckland had committed himself in 1837. From 
1838 until 1841 British strategic thinking had been based upon a strong 
Afghanistan and a weak Lahore; now Clerk returned to the older 
strategy of a weak, disunited Afghanistan held in check by a powerful 
Lahore. He had written in January 1842: 

1 have taken thr liberty repeatedly to observe that it seems to me to be sound 
policy to endeavour to maintain an isolated sect, fostered in the direct persecu- 
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tion of it by the Mahommedans; and now forming a state replete in wealth and 
resources, endued with a military spirit, and fortunately so placed as to break 
the chain of Mahommedanism between Central Asia and Hindoostan . 43 

In February he now enlarged the concept of the Hindu buffer stale; the 
addition of Jalalabad would both strengthen Lahore and weaken 
Afghanistan. 44 In April he went further still and sketched a broad plan 
involving the complete break-up of Afghanistan: Kabul and Ghazni 
should go to Dost Muhammad; Qandahar to Shah Shuja’s eldest son, 
Muhammad Timur, with British control of his foreign relations; and 
Jalalabad, Swat, Buner, and the Yusufzay lands to the Sikhs. Clerk 
recognized that in practice the Jammus would be the principal be¬ 
neficiaries from this transfer, for the possession of those Afghan lands 
would seemingly form an appropriate extension of their growing apan¬ 
age in the hilly country to the north of the Panjab, from Jammu to 
Kashmir and beyond. 45 The position of the Jammus already fore¬ 
shadowed the new system which would emerge in 1846. But in 1842 
Clerk’s plan formed a coherent whole; the independent Barakzay area 
would be severely limited in extent and held in check by the British- 
supported Sadozays on one flank and by the Sikhs on the other. 

Ellenborough was strongly attracted towards Clerk’s plan. Apart 
from its merits as a container of a resurgent Barakzay state in Afghanis¬ 
tan, the Governor-General foresaw that the possession of Jalalabad 
would also oblige the Sikhs to over-extend themselves, and thereby 
make themselves more vulnerable to a British attack, and consequently 
more susceptible to British pressure. 46 Accordingly, at the end of May 
1842 he instructed Clerk to open negotiations for the transfer of 
Jalalabad, subject to certain conditions which were to be enshrined in a 
new Declaratory Treaty, to replace the old Tripartite Treaty of 1838, 
now held, since the murder of Shah Shuja, to be defunct. The original 
proposal to modify the 1838 Treaty had, in fact, come from the Sikhs 
who had proposed, in April 1842, that Britain and Lahore should 
replace Shuja by Sultan Muhammad Khan Barakzay, the former ruler 
of Peshawar and presently Sikh feudatory at Kohat. The Sikhs envis¬ 
aged the establishment of an Anglo-Sikh condominium in Afghanistan 
through control over the appointment of Sultan Muhammad’s Chief 
Minister. 47 Ellenborough disliked this proposal, which implied too 
great a British commitment for his taste, but on the other hand, he was 
unwilling to stand back and allow the Sikhs a free hand either in 
Afghanistan or in Sind. Through the device of the Declaratory Treaty 
he hoped to reaffirm the provisions of the Tripartite Treaty in so far 
as they related to Sind and the Panjab and at the same time to prevent 
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the Sikhs from recognizing any Afghan ruler who was not acceptable 
to Britain. 48 

The negotiations between Britain and Lahore stalled on the question 
of the Declaratory Treaty. Before they would sign, the Sikhs wanted 
further assurances about future British policy. Seemingly, they per¬ 
ceived the danger of over-extending their resources and were unwilling 
to take on the task of holding Jalalabad if it were Ellenborough’s 
intention to evacuate Afghanistan, particularly if he did so without first 
crushing the Afghans. 4 ’ Ellenborough too began to have doubts about 
the strategy which he had welcomed in May for. by August, he had 
come to think that a friendly, united Afghanistan under Fath Jang 
might, after all, be attainable. Such a goal was clearly incompatible 
with the hostile but powerless slate of Kabul which was a necessary 
constituent of Clerk's system. Ellenborough. therefore, ordered Clerk 
not to press the Sikhs to aerept Jalalabad. 5 " Not until October did 
Ellenborough finally abandon his hopes of a united Afghanistan and 
return to the Jalalabad plan. Just at this moment the Sikhs decided to 
accept Jalalabad with Ellenborough's conditions. But they were too 
late. On 27 October Pollock withdrew from Jalalabad leaving its 
fortifications a smoking mass of ruins. 51 No one could now hold it. Left 
to make their own arrangements for eastern Afghanistan the Sikhs tried 
to establish a satisfactory system by detaining Dost Muhammad, when 
he passed through Lahore, at the beginning of 1843, on his way back to 
Afghanistan and inducing him to sign a treaty with them. The treaty 
might have heralded a new order on the north-west of British India by 
establishing Afghan-Sikh co-operation against Britain but, in prac¬ 
tice, both parties were too preoccupied with their own affairs. Clerk’s 
more ambitious strategy had failed. Ellenborough had contrived, more 
by accident than by design, to choose neither Pollock’s Afghan nor 
Clerk’s Sikh bufler. 

The rest of the story of eastern Afghanistan is soon told. Shapar’s 
Government survived only briefly after the departure of the British 
forces; before the end of 1842 the Barakzays were back in power, 
Shapar in flight to Peshawar, and many of the Qizilbash to Laghman. 
The various Barakzay leaders decided, for the time being, to divide 
power among themselves. Muhammad Akbar’s share was Jalalabad 
and it was appropriate that the man to whom the destruction of the 
Anglo-Sadozay system was, above all, due, should have been ready to 
greet his father as the Amir returned to Afghanistan in the early 
summer of 1843. Within a short time Dost Muhammad had re¬ 
established himself in Kabul and had set in motion the reconstruction 
of his political authority in eastern Afghanistan, so laying the founda- 
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tions for his subsequent achievement, by the time of his death in 1863, 
of rule over a united Afghanistan. 

The future of western Afghanistan was a question apart. Clerk had 
linked it with the problem of eastern Afghanistan, but essentially what 
he was doing was to build into his scheme a proposal for the retention of 
British control at Qandahar which had been advanced originally as a 
quite separate proposal. The main advocate of British domination in 
western Afghanistan was Henry Rawlinson, the Political Agent at 
Qandahar. 

Rawlinson had not come immediately to his western Afghan 
strategy. His first reaction, on hearing of the Kabul rising, was to 
replace his earlier plans for strong British control with a system closer 
to that of 1838, although with one significant addition; namely, that 
after the suppression of the rising, British forces should withdraw 
gradually to the Indus and British influence should be maintained in a 
united Afghanistan by means of a British Resident at Kabul with a 
branch agency at Qandahar, and aid to Shah Shuja in the form of a few 
officers, and an annual subsidy of £500,000. 92 Rawlinson’s suggestion 
of an annual subsidy was an important one. Subsidies had been discre¬ 
dited by the experience of Iran, but in 1857 the subsidy system was 
adopted in relations with Dost Muhammad and with intermissions it 
continued, down to 1919, to be the main instrument of British influence 
in Afghanistan. But as an immediate possiblity it was soon abandoned 
by Rawlinson himself. The news of the total collapse of the 
Anglo-Sadozay system in eastern Afghanistan and of the murder of 
Shah Shuja led him to abandon the hope that future British strategy 
could be constructed around a united Afghanistan and instead to con¬ 
centrate on Qandahar alone. 

At Qandahar the British had emerged from the rising with credit. 
Nott had defeated every assembly of rebels and it seemed clear that 
British control could be maintained, if it were so desired. Indeed the 
rising seemed to pave the way towards closer control in the future 
because it provided an excuse for crushing the power of the Durrani 
nobles which had previously provided the major obstacle to British 
domination; Rawlinson now advocated giving the Durrani lands to 
non-Pashtun Hazara colonists, remodelling the Durrani tribal struc¬ 
ture, and establishing a new government at Qandahar, independent of 
that at Kabul, with Muhammad Timur as King. 93 

The idea of independent action at Qandahar received support from 
the British officials in Baluchistan. Earlier, such action had been 
contemplated by E. S. Eastwick 54 and it was now strongly urged by the 
new Political Agent for Sind and Kalat, James Outram. Outram 
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argued that a strong position at Qandahar would enable Britain to 
exercise control over both Kabul to the east and Herat to the west. 
In addition, Qandahar could easily be supplied and reinforced 
through Quetta, a point which, no doubt, accounts in part for Outram’s 
support of the project, since a decision to retain Qandahar would 
necessarily imply a decision to retain control of Sind and Kaiat as 
well.” 

Whatever the interested motives of its two protagonists, the Qan¬ 
dahar strategy was an attractive conception and was to be revived 
under very similar circumstances during the second Afghan war. In 
1878 Lytton hoped to establish a predominant British influence within 
a united Afghanistan. When resistance in eastern Afghanistan made 
this strategy too expensive to sustain he turned instead to the idea of 
breaking up Afghanistan and of retaining a strong British influence 
only in Qandahar. Both in 1842 and in 1878 the Qandahar system was 
essentially a second-best strategy, only to be adopted when the prefer¬ 
red system appeared to have failed. But on purely military grounds it 
had much to recommend it. In 1837 to 1838 Burnes and McNeill had 
both argued that Iran could not succeed against Herat without Qan¬ 
dahar support; in this context the British position at Kabul was only 
useful as a lever on Qandahar. Indeed, on the basis of conventional 
military analysis Kabul was an irrevelancy, for all serious writers 
agreed that the route from Bukhara through Balkh and the Hindu 
Kush to Kabul was impracticable for an invading force and that the 
only likely route was that through Herat. Since the direct route from 
Herat to Kabul through the Hazarajat was also impracticable it fol¬ 
lowed that any would-be invader of India could be encountered by a 
force operating from Qandahar. British control over Kabul made sense 
only in the context of a strong Afghan bufTer state, able to conduct its 
own defence. Once it was seen that a strong, friendly, united Afghanis¬ 
tan was a pipe-dream (and this was becoming increasingly apparent 
from the latter part of 1840 onwards) then the arguments for abandon¬ 
ing Kabul became very strong; if the defence of Afghanistan must 
necessarily be undertaken by British troops they could perform this 
function much more easily and cheaply from a base at Qandahar. So 
long as Britain was morally, legally, and habitually bound to the 
Sadozay buffer such a switch was impossible, but once death and 
disaster had ended the commitment to the Sadozays, the Qandahar 
alternative became a matter for serious consideration. 

Ellenborough rejected the Qandahar strategy out of hand. There is 
no evidence that he ever considered the merits of the strategic argu¬ 
ments; it was sufficient for him that this was a political proposal 
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submitted by Political Agents. ‘1 must tell you’, he wrote to Wellington 
about this time: 

that in not ordering on the army to Ghuznre and Cabooi without the means of 
movement and supply, and in giving up the irrational schemes of extending 
our dominions to the westward, 1 stand alone, and have to contend especially 
against the whole monstrous body of political agents scattered everywhere and 
depending upon [sir? for their] continued existence upon perseverance in the 
folly which called them into life. 1 have acted altogether in all 1 have done upon 
my own Judgement. 

The momentary interest in political possibilities in eastern Afghanistan 
which events sparked in Ellenborough was not duplicated at Qan- 
dahar. Qandahar was evacuated completely and left to be repossessed 
by its former Barakzay rulers. One last suggestion of the ingenious 
Rawlinson received short shrift. The Political Agent had proposed that 
the pro-British Parsiwan colony in Qandahar should not be left to the 
mercy of the Barakzays, but should be transplanted bodily to a new 
home on the Indus; typically, Rawlinson gilded this essentially 
humanitarian proposal with a disquisition on its strategic advantages. 
Ellenborough was unimpressed and rejected the suggestion with 
magnificent sarcasm. He did ‘not deem it necessary to protect the 
frontiers of the British Empire with colonies of Parseewans’.” He was 
even unwilling to offer asylum to those chiefs who had compromised 
themselves by their support for Britain. ‘1 wish to have nothing to do 
with any of them’, he wrote. 5 * 

For Ellenborough had finally reaffirmed his original decision to cut 
all connection with Afghanistan. In the words of his proclamation of 1 
October 1842: ‘the Governor General will leave it to the Affghans 
themselves to create a Government amidst the anarchy which is the 
consequence of their actions.’ Britain would recognize any government 
acceptable to the Afghans themselves and ‘which should appear desir¬ 
ous and capable of maintaining friendly relations with neighbouring 
states’. But Britain herself would do nothing to shape such a govern¬ 
ment. 

In his proclamation Ellenborough hinted at a strategic justification 
of his decision: ‘The rivers of the Panjab and the Indus and the 
mountainous Passes and the barbarous tribes of Afghanistan will be 
placed between the British army and an enemy approaching from the 
West, if indeed such an enemy there can be, and no longer between the 
army and its supplies.’ 59 

In this comment are enshrined the logistical worries which had 
impressed Ellenborough before his departure from England, and also a 
doubt that Afghanistan could ever be sufficiently stable to form a buffer 
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state. There is, in addition, contained within the parenthesis, an 
implied doubt whether there was ever a serious danger from Russia. 
But in entering this doubt Ellen borough had ignored the whole basis of 
the 1838 strategy and reduced the argument once more to that of a 
direct invasion; in this way he had avoided entering into the major 
problem of the connection between outside influence, internal unrest, 
and military expenditure. As a strategic appreciation his comment was 
quite inadequate. 

Like an iceberg, the greater part of Ellcnborough’s strategic 
appreciation was hidden from sight, perhaps even from his own 
consciousness. His actions between March and October 1842 cannot 
be explained by reference to the levels of strategic analysis with which 
we have hitherto been principally concerned. At one level the only 
explanation of his conflicting decisions is fear—fear of defeat in 
Afghanistan, fear of the ramifications of future involvement, fear of 
repercussions within his own frontiers, and simple fear of responsibil¬ 
ity. He made no attempt to formulate a consistent strategic view with 
which he could refute the arguments of the Political Agents. His 
attitude to them, indeed, betrays an unreasoning hostility; their ideas 
were tainted at source; and one of the Governor-General’s first actions 
was to place them in strict subordination in the appropriate military 
commanders. Politics, he thought must be submerged in, rather than be 
subordinated to military considerations, an argument which, superfi¬ 
cially. was strategic nonsense. War, as Clausewitz remarked, is an 
extension of politics; and armies are political instruments. Yet there is 
another, older way of contemplating an army; it can be seen as a symbol 
of prestige and power to be cherished for its own sake and not lightly 
hazarded in war. This was the medieval and Renaissance view of 
armies and it was the view which Eilenborough found most appropriate 
to the situation of the Army of British India. To grasp the central role of 
this concept of the position of the British Indian Army is vital to the 
understanding of Ellenborough's Afghan policy and to his final settle¬ 
ment of the frontier. 

Eilenborough saw India as a country where the British Government 
was totally alien to the people. To that Government the Indian people 
felt no natural loyalty and they would obey it only so long as they 
believed in its superior might. British power, therefore, ultimately 
rested upon continued military success and upon the sustained loyalty 
of the army. ‘It seems to be forgotten’, he wrote later, 

that I found in India a defeated Army, and an Empire in danger. It was in 
danger because acquired only by Arms, by Arms alone could it be preserved, ■ 
for in the heart of the People it has no foundation. 
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Ours has been a repulsive Government. It has established no sympathy 
with the Governed.... It rests only upon the continuance of Military success 
by which the fidelity of the Troops is mainly preserved and 1 found a defeated 
Army.* 0 

This was no afterthought, for Ellenborough had made the same point 
immediately after his arrival in India. To Peel he wrote that ‘to hold 
this country you must have a contented army’, and to Nicolls, that *our 
supremacy rests upon the opinion hitherto entertained of our invinci¬ 
bility."" 

To Ellenborough, to secure the well-being and reputation of the army 
was the overwhelming political and strategic problem; Afghanistan 
and the whole frontier were secondary to this quest. His conviction of 
this necessity accounts for his otherwise inexplicable actions and for the 
grandiloquent language in which he disguised his evasions. He wanted 
a victory, but be dared not risk a defeat. Like jellicoe between 1914 and 
1917, a good decision might win him a battle, but a bad decision could 
lose a war and an empire in a single day. The safety of the army was for 
Ellenborough the safety of the state. 62 What he wanted was a cheap and 
riskless triumph that would impress the people of India with a sense of 
undiminished British power. With his unerring instinct for bathos he 
selected the Somnath gates. 

The Somnath gates were the gates on a Hindu temple, which had 
allegedly been taken to Afghanistan by the great Muslim conqueror, 
Mahmud ofGhazni (998-1030). Ellenborough wrongly believed that 
they still graced the tomb of Mahmud at Ghazni and instructed Nott to 
carry them away from there. In part at least Ellenborough hoped to 
strengthen British rule in India by deliberately dividing Hindus and 
Muslims. He explained that he made the order ‘knowing very well that 
the Hindoos will value it as the guarantee of the future security of 
themselves and of their religion against Mussulmans’; 63 and in the 
same letter made clear his conviction that great anti-British feeling 
existed among Indian Muslims at this time. He intended that the gates 
should be paraded and displayed around India and finally restored to 
the temple at Somnath. But the gesture turned out disastrously and it 
brought upon him nothing but ridicule, both in India and in England. 
The gates, as Rawlinson observed when he supervised their removal, 
were not from Somnath at all; they could not be restored because the 
temple was in ruins; and Hindus generally were totally indifferent to 
the whole proceeding. Nevertheless, Ellenborough went through with 
the solemn farce; accompanied by an imposing escort the gates were 
hawked around northern India and at every stopping-place earnestly 
and ceremonially exhibited to bewildered bystanders. Finally, the 
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gates were quietly laid to rest in the old Muslim fort at Agra. By 
the most exquisite of ironies, the man who was placed in charge of the 
pilgrimage of the gates was none other than the jovial, cynical Major 
Robert Leech. Leech was the arch-survivor among the Afghan Politi¬ 
cals and during the uprising had actually acquired new merit by his 
tenacious resistance at Kalat-i Ghilzay. The gates were his reward. 1 1 is 
pleasing to reflect upon what must have been his feelings as he presided 
over this Evelyn Waugh-like ending to the bright hopes of 1838 and 
composed his glowing reports to Ellenborough. But the historian does 
not have the artistic freedom of the novelist: Leech should have died at 
a great age, surrounded by medals and in the odour of sanctity; instead 
he enjoyed his next appointment as Political Agent at Ambala in 
succession to Henry Lawrence for only two years. He died in Sep¬ 
tember 1845, to be replaced by that most literate of civilians, R. N. 
Gust. 

Ellenborough’s visions seemed doomed to figure in such divine 
comedies. In connection with his desire to enhance the impression of 
military might he planned an imposing reception for his troops as they 
returned from Afghanistan to the soil of British India. At Firuzpur he 
assembled an awesome army of welcome and came himself to greet his 
soldiers as they crossed the bridge of boats which spanned the Satlej. As 
a final touch hr had ordered a triumphal arch to be constructed over the 
bridge of boats. Both the boats and the arch were covered in yellow, 
blue, and red cloths to represent the gorgeous hues of the Eastern dawn. 
The arch resembled nothing so much as a gigantic gallows and one 
observer recalled: 

tinder this arrh, as they called it. the whole army marched, and peals of 
merriment as they did so. burst from the soldiers, it was such an absolute 
caricature of anything triumphal. 1 have no doubl but that the natives fully 
expected it had been originally erected in order to hang Akbar Khan upon, 
should we be fortunate enough to catch him. but failing that an attempt was 
made to induce them to believe it had only been erected to do honour to the 
victorious army." 4 

Despite the shadow which lies between conception and execution, 
Ellenborough had seized upon a point of considerable importance. The 
history of British India had been punctuated by military discontent 
both among officers and men. Ever since Bentinck's army economies 
there had been a strong feeling among army officers that they had been 
neglected and that their importance was undervalued by comparison 
with that of the Civil Servants. If anything, the apparent safety-valve of 
the Political Department exacerbated resentment because to the feeling 
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against civilians was added dislike of junior officers who had acquired 
the powers, status, and rewards of civilian work. The unhappy Afghan 
imbroglio completed a process of demoralization and led Eldred Pot- 
tinger to comment in May 1842:* If the Government does not take some 
decided steps to recover the affection of the army, 1 really think a single 
spark will blow the Sepoys into Mutiny; for the zeal of the Officers is 
cold and it has been that alone which prevents the spirit hitherto.’ 65 
Similar warnings were sounded by other officers, notably by Henry 
Lawrence, and it could be argued that the Mutiny of 1857 proved them 
right. It could also be maintained that, by his marked partiality for the 
army, Ellenborough did much to arrest the decline of morale. When he 
was recalled in 1844 the army officers made clear their support for him 
and for many years afterwards he remained for the army the ideal 
Governor-General. 

Ellenborough paid a price for his courtship of the army, for the 
corollary of that romance was his disenchantment with the Civil Ser¬ 
vice and the Politicals. They were, he claimed, all alike and all exclu¬ 
sively concerned with their own personal advancement. 66 He clashed 
with his Council, of which his opinion was very low: Prinsep was able 
but lacked judgement; Bird was honest and experienced but of little 
value; Nicolls and Casement were useless, although the latter, he 
conceded, was at least a gendeman. Among other senior officials 
Robertson and Robert Hamilton {1802-87) > n die North-Western 
Provinces were no good and John Lyall (1811-4.')), the Advocate- 
General, hr declared, owed his appointment to nepotism, having been 
given the job by Auckland as a favour to his father, who had then been 
Chairman of the Court of Directors. The Chief Secretary, Herbert 
Maddock, he thought unfit for high office. 67 Ellenborough’s judge¬ 
ments may not have been all unfounded and in other respects some of 
the changes which he introduced in the Civil Service were sensible: he 
advanced some able men and by his reorganization of the Council both 
increased its responsibilities and gave its members departmental port¬ 
folios. But his attitude to his colleagues ensured that his relations with 
them would be bad and his reforms resented; and also made certain 
that he would be roughly treated in the British Indian Press. 

In the long term Ellenborough looked to the creation of a new basis 
for Britain in India. Dependence on military power alone was too 
dangerous and in any case he had no desire that India should be ruled 
merely for the benefit of the British in India. He himself had, or 
believed that he had, a genuine affection for India and he regretted that 
he knew no Indian language. 'For my part,’ he wrote,’ I really like the 
people, and I endeavour to make them understand that I do like them 
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and that I am here as much as one of themselves interested in the 
prosperity of out Hindostan, and that the Government is for them also, 
not solely for my own countrymen.’** He wanted to get away from 
dependence upon the sword and to find new support in the affections of 
at least some groups of Indians. Partly he hoped to secure the support of 
a new commercial class by creating opportunities in a vast free trade 
zone, but more importantly he sought to win the support of the tradi¬ 
tional leaders of Indian society. He discussed the creation of a special 
personal bodyguard, formed from the sons of chiels and. like Lytton 
later, of a special college for their education. Ellenborough believed in 
an aristocratic version of Macaulay's filtration theory; the new loyalty 
to Britain would percolate downwards through what he thought was 
the traditional hierarchy of Indian society; and he compared his theory 
favourably with that of his predecessor, of whom he remarked disdain¬ 
fully, that he preferred to work through the sons of shopkeepers. 1 ” In 
contrast to the increasingly cultivator-orientation of the thinking of 
Civil Servants, Ellenborough aimed to preserve the position of the 
traditional aristocracy and to guarantee their territorial possessions. 
He wholly rejected the growing disposition to favour the annexation of 
Indian states, reversed the policy of applying more rigorously the 
doctrine of lapse, and stopped the movement towards closer control of 
the internal affairs of the states. The new dogmas were no interference 
and no annexation; like Henry Tucker, Ellenborough regarded recent 
territorial acquisitions within India as unprofitable and dangerous and 
believed that if the policy of extending possession were not checked 
existing British possessions would be put in danger. 711 ‘Our true inter¬ 
est’, he wrote, 

is to preserve what we have in peace, to retain in willing obedience to our 
reasonable wishes, all the Native States within our Territories and more 
immediately adjoining them—to have no connection with, no relations, if it 
were altogether possible to abstain from them, with the Countries further 
removed as with the Burmese Empire; and with Afghanistan, and to apply 
whatever surplus Revenue a well direrted economy and improved administra¬ 
tion might hereafter place at our own disposal, in drawing forth the resources 
of our dominions and doing everything for a people that can do so little for 
itself. 7 ' 

In seeking the springs of Ellenborough’s strategic thinking we have 
been led into matters which at first sight seem far removed from the 
ordinary small change of strategic discussion. But the last passage 
shows how EUenborough’s reflections on the future of British rule in 
India helped to shape his strategic conceptions. Ellenborough’s hostil- 
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ity to a forward strategy sprang from a deeply pessimistic view of the 
British position in India. That position was artificial, unstable, and 
insecure. In the short term it could survive only by the impression of 
force and in the longer term only by conservatism. Britain must accept 
the structure of Indian society and work through it and in this way win 
a degree of toleration which could supplement the ultimate reliance 
upon force. Survival depended upon restraint everywhere. Set out in 
this way Ellenborough’s views can be seen to bear a close resemblance 
to those which had dominated an earlier group of British Indian 
statesmen and which received their clearest expression in the writings 
of Malcolm. And, of course, this is unsurprising, because through 
Wellington the link with Malcolm was formed. In Ellcnborough's 
conception it is once again the internal frontier which dominates the 
view of external strategy, but the internal frontier now fulfils a different 
role. The view of Malcolm, and it was one which became general, was 
that because of the danger of disturbance in India foreign infection 
must be kept at a distance: the view of Ellenborough was closer to that 
of Charles Metcalfe. Ellenborough thought the patient was too delicate 
even for Malcolm’s prescription and could not be left for even so long as 
it took to shut the door. Ellenborough in India was like a doctor called 
to a sick-bed and afraid to move lest the motion should produce 
convulsions in his patient. 

This exposition of Ellenborough’s gloomy appreciation enables us to 
look again with new insight at the contrary, essentially optimistic view 
of British rule in India, which, under Utilitarian, Evangelical, and 
empirical inspiration, had become the dominant view of the civil 
service. The optimistic view was well argued by Herbert Maddock in a 
minute dated 1 o May 1843. Although British rule had been founded on 
force, Maddock argued, it had, in the course of time, brought many 
benefits to the people of India through public works, social reforms, 
etc., and, as a consequence, the majority of the Indian people, particu¬ 
larly peasants, artisans, and merchants, had come to value the good 
government which Britain provided. To this extent British rule had 
already come to rest upon opinion, although Maddock, who was by no 
means the most ardent of the optimists, conceded that ultimately 
British authority rested upon the continuation of communal divisions 
within India and on the absence of national feeling. 71 In the context of 
British India Maddock’s view was sanguine; because the masses had 
no fundamental dislike of foreign rule they were prepared to reward 
benefits with allegiance. It was also reformist, because the opinion on 
which Britain rested was that of the masses and not of the traditional 
leaders, who could be seen to obstruct the formation of the attachment 
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between ruler and worker and who, by implication, must be the suffer 
ers from the extension of British rule. Among the Governor-Generals of 
the last period of Company rule Bentinck, Auckland, and Dalhousie 
could all be regarded as leaning towards the optimistic view and 
Ellen borough, and Hardinge as opposing it. Between the partisans of 
the empire of opinion and that of the sword there was an unending 
debate which is fundamental to the appreciation of the strategy of 
British India. 

In practice the different views of the nature of the British position in 
India could produce varying attitudes towards expansion. With Thoby 
Prinsep and many of his colleagues the optimistic view could produce a 
willingness to expand, based upon the conviction that British rule 
would always confer benefits which would be duly appreciated. With 
John Lawrence, on the other hand, a similar view led him to eschew 
expansion beyond the Indian frontiers, while supporting the extension 
of British rule within. Lawrence believed that a forward strategy con¬ 
sumed resources which were better used to provide benefits which 
could confirm the hold of British government on the hearts of the 
Indian people. With Ellenborough the pessimistic view had produced a 
‘little India’ strategy, characterized by the avoidance of external 
involvement and a mixture of military control and safety-valves within 
the frontier. Under Lylton the same conservative view produced a 
different strategic assessment, far nearer to that of Malcolm. A sense of 
the precarious nature of British rule in India led him to combine a 
system of safety-valves within India with a forward strategy designed to 
keep possible enemies at a distance. All these diverse attitudes, how¬ 
ever, could be accommodated within a spectrum of perception of 
the internal frontier; at the one extreme Lawrence, so confident of the 
solidity of British rule that he ignores the external threat and at the 
other Ellenborough, so obsessed by the fatal flaws in the British system 
that he is paralysed in his efforts to construct a strategy to deal with the 
danger from without. 

But at this level strategical analysis is too broad to have much 
explanatory value in terms of particular events and Ellenborough’s 
Indian career shows how instability of personality makes nonsense of 
logical categories. In 1842 the smell of danger was so strong as to 
produce an almost intestinal repugnance towards external entangle¬ 
ment and the greatest trepidation in Ellenborough’s attitude towards 
the Indian states. From 1843 onwards his fears receded and allowed his 
gross appetite for self-glorification to find freer expression in Sind, 
Gwalior, the Panjab, and even as far afield as Egypt. Yet still the 
method of analysis has some value because it is possible also to discern 
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in these later years a growth of optimism about the future of British rule 
in India; it was at this time that Ellenborough began to shift away from 
exclusive reliance upon force and towards some reliance upon an 
opinion to be created through his filtration theory. None the less, in the 
end Ellenborough’s megalomania repudiates rational analysis. While 
no Governor-General is so consistent as the spectrum approach sug¬ 
gests, with Ellenborough the swings of the pendulum were destructive 
of all system. So at least his own Cabinet colleagues found when they 
attempted to control him. 

The Conservative Government in England exercised little or no 
influence upon the resolution of the new pattern of Indian defence. No 
minister held firm views on Afghanistan and there were no men who 
combined great talents with a grasp of Indian problems. Neither of the 
two Presidents of the Board of Control were strong men and they were 
certainly incapable of controlling Ellenborough. The first. Lord Fitz¬ 
gerald and Vesir, was appointed to succeed Ellenborough in October 
1841 principally because Peel required an Irish peer in the Cabinet who 
could assist in the consideration of Irish problems, although nothing 
Fitzgerald was to do for Ireland in the future compared with his 
involuntary contribution in 1828, when his defeat by Daniel O’Connell 
at Clare had precipitated Catholic Emancipation. Fitzgerald’s ill- 
health made it difficult for him to rectify his ignorance of India; his 
eyesight was so bad that he was unable to read for long, a serious 
disability in a department which received and generated more paper 
than any other, except the Foreign Office. Ellenborough thought him 
incapable even at the time of his appointment. 73 In February 1843 Peel 
complained that Fitzgerald could not control the Court, the first duty of 
any President, although in truth by that time the Directors were so 
incensed by Ellenborough’s conduct that better men than Fitzgerald 
might have found the task beyond them. 73 In fact Fitzgerald had much 
sympathy for the Directors because he had come to share their dislike 
for Ellenborough and he wrote almost daily to Peel to complain of some 
fresh enormity. In January 1843 he had asked to be allowed to resign 
because of Ellenborough’s attitude, but Peel would not permit him to 
do so. By that time Fitzgerald’s health had deteriorated to the extent 
that he could scarcely attend meetings or speak because of pain and he 
conducted most of his business by letter. More and more of the burden 
of Indian affairs fell upon an already overloaded Peel and upon Wel¬ 
lington, who frequendy advised on dispatches to India, often altering 
them substantially. 

Fitzgerald was succeded, after his death on 11 May 1843, by Lord 
Ripon, who had been serving as President of the Board of Trade. 
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Although only sixty-one, Ripon had already enjoyed two previous 
political careers—as the respectable financial expert, Robinson, and as 
the ineffectual Prime Minister, Goderich. That he should have 
accepted his latest humble incarnation gives a clue to the man; mild, 
reasonable, but generally thought to lack determination— ‘as cowardly 
as the most timid worm’, according to an unkind critic. 75 He shared 
with his predecessor ill-health, ignorance of India, and a powerful 
distaste for Ellenborough. Under him, also, much of the work of the 
India Board fell upon Peel. 

Other members of the Cabinet who were particularly interested in 
India were Peel, Wellington, Aberdeen and Graham. The first two 
need no introduction. Peel knew little of India and probably gleaned 
that little from Henry Tucker. Wellington was almost unassailable in 
Cabinet or in Parliament when he spoke on military or Indian affairs. 
Whatever the merits of his views on the former, his opinions on the 
latter were far out of date. Like his old subordinate. Lord Raglan, some 
years later, Wellington had a disconcerting habit of regarding the 
French as the enemy and, although developments during the 1840s 
made this eccentricity more apposite than it might otherwise have 
been, it tended to produce a curiously lop-sided view of Indian strategy. 
More important, however, was his insistence, perhaps impelled by 
memories of his brother’s Indian career and of the Peninsular, on the 
need to support the man on the spot. His authority and the unswerving 
loyalty of Hardinge as Secretary of War were of great assistance to 
Ellenborough. Aberdeen, the Foreign Secretary, was no Palmerston; he 
lacked his predecessor’s force, self-confidence, and interest in India 
and, although relations with Iran and Russia gave Aberdeen a stake in 
Indian strategy, the Foreign Secretary never used his position to sup¬ 
port any particular plan. The Home Secretary, Sir James Graham, had 
always taken an interest in India and could have been Governor- 
General if he had wished. Since he was able to afford an exclusively 
English political career he refused, but he retained his conviction of the 
value of India and, with his ability and following, he was a force to be 
reckoned with, if he chose to exert himself. Few men in British politics 
aroused such strong feelings as did Graham. His dailyings with both 
parties caused many to think him dishonest. ‘He is an an-ant funker and 
always was’, wrote Dalhousie. 76 A letter which Graham wrote to Ellen¬ 
borough at the time of the latter's appointment to India is peculiarly 
redolent of the man with his mixture of universal benevolence and 
pecuniary self-interest: ‘By your paternal government’, he wrote, 
you may alleviate the misery or the sorrows of countless millions and secure 
the basis of our Empire, which, while we hold it and improve it, may make 
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England independent of the Commerce of Europe and America; but if we lose 
it, our glory is departed and the days of our power are numbered. 77 


Graham and Peel shared a similar viewpoint; both judged Indian 
strategy primarily in the light of the possible repercussions of actions in 
India upon Parliamentary and public opinion in England; and conse¬ 
quently were the more pleased the less they heard of the question. Like 
all his predecessors at the India Board, Fitzgerald could not persuade 
his colleagues to take any real interest in India. 78 

In 1841 the Tory Cabinet leaned towards a permanent withdrawal 
from Afghanistan. The Conservative leaders had opposed the expedi¬ 
tion in 1839 and Peel saw no reason to change his opinion. The news of 
the Afghan rising confirmed his view of the strategy which he described 
as ‘the most absurd and insane project that was ever undertaken in the 
wantonness of power’. 79 It was Wellington, however, who formulated 
the Government’s advice to Ellenborough. Wellington recommended 
that Ellenborough should first secure control of India, withdrawing all 
forces behind the Satlej and building up the fortresses of northern 
India. Ellenborough should leave the Panjab alone but try to secure 
control of Kashimir, which Wellington believed would give control of 
the Panjab rivers. He advised Ellenborough to retain control of Sind 
and of the Lower Indus and to preserve a bridgehead across the river at 
Shikarpur. This more aggressive policy on the lower Indus was 
revealed later to be the product of his curious fear of France. Mis¬ 
takenly Wellington believed French influence to be still strong in the 
Panjab and feared that it might become established in Sind and, 
through the Indus, linked to French power in northern India. To avoid 
this possibility he urged the control of Karachi and the maintenance of 
a strong naval force in the east. 8 " The whole scenario bears so striking a 
resemblance to that displayed by his younger brother in 1802 as to 
afford a singular demonstration of the persistence of strategic reflexes, 
wholly detached from reality. Peel, however, was most impressed by 
the initial plan of defence, which he regarded as a model of understand¬ 
ing, simplicity, and profound sagacity, and which he sent to the 
Queen.*’ He even took Wellington’s French bogey seriously, although 
Fitzgerald did not. 82 

There is a striking similarity between the views of Wellington and 
Peel on the one hand and that of Ellenborough on the other, concerning 
the appropriate course of action in the face of the Afghan peril; all were 
for pulling back and battening down the hatches. Ellenborough, how¬ 
ever, had conceived his own policy independently and, in recommend¬ 
ing the Cabinet’s advice to him, Peel left the Governor-General 
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full discretion, promising the most liberal interpretation of his 
actions. 83 

The harmony between India and England began to fade as news of 
Eilenborough’s policy arrived. While the Cabinet were not opposed to 
eventual withdrawal, they were most unhappy about the manner 
which EHenborough had chosen. Despite the advice which Wellington 
had sent, ministers now felt that to withdraw without avenging the 
defeat and recovering the prisoners would be very damaging to British 
prestige. This last issue dominated the entire debate about the with¬ 
drawal from Afghanistan throughout 1842. 

There was widespread agreement that the Afghan position was not 
worth the cost of maintaining it; only a few Political Agents, Civil 
Servants, and Whig politicans contested this view. But everyone recog¬ 
nized that to abandon Afghanistan, even under favourable circums¬ 
tances, would be a blow to prestige and some men advocated its 
retention for this reason alone. Outram, for example, argued that to 
withdraw from Afghanistan without first exacting retribution, would 
jeopardize British control of India, because the loss of prestige would 
cause risings which would be expensive to subdue. 84 As always, the 
cost-accountancy of defence pulled both ways. Even those, like Auck¬ 
land, who were prepared to abandon Afghanistan without attempting 
revenge, recognized that there could be very severe repercussions both 
within India and from a resurgent Islam without. McNeill, in Iran, saw 
the Afghan disaster as a blow to British prestige throughout Asia and 
predicted that British diplomats would encounter new difficulties in 
their relations with newly-confident Asians. In a choice example of 
sexual racialism, Wellington wrote to EHenborough of every Muslim 
heart from Constantinople to Peking, no less, vibrating at the thought 
of the female prisoners in the hands of Akbar Khan, while his brother 
Richard capped even that prospect with his injunction to EHenborough 
to recover the prisoners, 'especially those of the female sex and of high 
rank’. 85 In conclusion Wellington wrote: 

It is impossible to impress upon you too strongly the notion of the Importance 
of the Restoration of our Rrputation in the East. Our Enemies in France, the 
United States and wherever found are now rejoicing in Triumph upon our 
Disasters and Degradation. 

You will teach them that their Triumph is premature.** 


Whatever the merits of the Wellesleys’ assessment of foreign views, 
they had faithfully reflected a powerful current in Victorian England; 
the Cabinet feared the tide might sweep their ministry away. 
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At a meeting on 5 July all members of the Cabinet agreed on the 
desirability of ultimate withdrawal from Afghanistan. The division 
came over its timing. Surprisingly, Wellington, supported by Graham, 
agreed with Ellenborough’s decision to withdraw at once; although 
Wellington was prepared to go far to indulge public opinion, in the last 
analysis the prisoners were as expendable as other combatants. Sup¬ 
ported by the Queen, his colleagues disagreed; before withdrawal they 
wanted to see the prisoners released and Muhammad Akbar 
punished.® 1 Peel urged Ellenborough to re-occupy Kabul for a time so 
that withdrawal should appear to be the consequence of a diplomatic 
settlement which removed the need for British control over Afghanis¬ 
tan, and not the result of military defeat.*® By August opinion had 
swung even further towards the views of the majority and Wellington 
was then the sole advocate of withdrawal.® 9 In September Peel wrote to 
Ellenborough again urging him to make an attempt to rescue the 
prisoners. The letter was a characteristically exasperating combination 
of humanitarianism and political cynicism. Even if Ellenborough 
failed. Peel remarked, ‘the unfavourable effect of failure will be greatly 
diminished if every effort be made to save them.’ 9 " 

The Cabinet recognized that the eventual accomplishment of their 
wishes was scarcely owing to the efforts of Ellenborough; in private the 
Governor-General was criticized for his hasty orders for withdrawal in 
March and his cowardice in thrusting the responsiblity for the advance 
on Kabul on to the shoulders of Nott and Pollock. There was also 
agreement that the destruction wrought at Istalif and Kabul before the 
final evacuation was cruel, wanton, and unnecessary. 91 But once more 
it was the English political consequences of Ellenborough’s actions 
which concerned the Cabinet; in the strategic implications of the 
abandonment of Afghanistan they had no interest. 

In Parliament too party political prestige and not strategy was the 
key issue. Both parties had more to bury than to flourish; just as the 
Conservatives could find little pleasure in the conduct of Ellenborough, 
so the Whigs were disconcerted by the revelation of the pusillanimity of 
Auckland, who came out of the affair badly. Greville recalled dining 
with Auckland and others on 13 September 1842, at which time the 
former Governor-General had both recovered his nerve and lost his 
memory, for he advocated the re-occupation of Kabul and the perma¬ 
nent re-establishment of British authority in the area. 92 Hobhouse was 
unconvinced by Auckland’s explanations and believed that Auckland 
and Nicolls had been unequal to the crisis and that their defeatism had 
made it more difficult for Ellenborough to act boldly; for this reason the 
former President would take no part in the debates ” In consequence, 
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although there was still strong support on the Whig benches for the 
1838 strategy, this could not be easily expressed and Parliamentary 
discussion focused on minor issues. 

The decision to withdraw from Afghanistan was announced in the 
Queen's Speech at the commencement of the 1843 session. There was 
no discussion of the policy of this at the time, although Auckland 
defended his original decision for intervention. Under the leadership of 
Lansdowne the Whig attack in the Lords concentrated on Ellen* 
borough’s contradictory military orders, but Wellington immediately 
put a stop to this, by declaring, with all the authority of the victor of 
Waterloo, that, ‘I stand prepared on any day to justify every order for 
movement, whether one way or the other, that the Governor General 
has given, from the moment on which he took on him to administer the 
Govt, of India to the present moment.’ 1 ' 4 Only the irrepressible 
Brougham had the courage to question that unequivocal declaration 
and the old Radical promptly alienated whatever support he might 
have had by criticizing the conduct of British troops and defending that 
of the Afghans. In the Commons Russell, never the most ardent sup¬ 
porter of the 1838 strategy, did not criticize the decision to withdraw. 95 

The publication of the relevant Parliamentary papers, in the middle 
of February, look from the Whig sails much of what wind was left for 
the papers clearly showed Auckland's own timorous conduct. As a 
result the Whigs decided not to oppose the vote of thanks to Ellcn- 
borough and the army, and the resolution passed both Houses on 20 
February, encountering opposition only from Joseph Hume and a few 
Radicals. 96 It was the Radicals again, who took the lead on March 1 
when Roebuck brought forward a motion for a Select Committee to 
examine the original Whig policy of 1838. This was the one Parliamen¬ 
tary opportunity for a major debate upon the strategy of Indian 
defence, a debate which might have taken place in 1838. 

The origins of the Radical attack lay in 1841 when David Urquhart 
published his Diplomatic Transactions in Central Asia. Based upon pub¬ 
lished Parliamentary papers, this book sought to prove that Palmerston 
had deliberately provoked the conflict in Iran and Afghanistan in order 
to promote Russian ambitions in Central Asia! Urquhart’s criticisms 
had been taken up first by Sir Francis Burden and next by Benjamin 
Disraeli who in May 1842 brought forward a motion attacking Whig 
policy in Afghanistan. 97 A second source of inspiration was Bombay, 
where friends of Bumes published papers which showed that the 
versions of his dispatches which had appeared in the Parliamentary 
papers of 1839 were misleading. 

The first round of this contest was fought on 23 June 1842 when a 
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motion was introduced by Henry Baillie and seconded by Disraeli, 
which attacked the Whigs for their garbling of the dispatches and for 
the financial cost of their policy. 9 * Hobhouse gave an able justification 
of the 1838 policy and produced arguments to deny the financial 
criticisms. But the main reason for the failure of the demand for the 
publication of the original dispatches was the attitude of Peel, who in 
1842 took the view that publication might jeopardize the good relations 
then existing between Britain and Russia. Baillie attempted to with¬ 
draw his motion, but it was pressed to a division and lost by 75 to g. In 
this debate Peel said nothing of Ellenborough’s orders for withdrawal. 

The principal clash took place in the debate on J. A. Roebuck’s 
motion in March 1843. Equipped with Bumes’s dispatches Roebuck 
launched into a inaccurate account of the origins of the Afghan war and 
concluded that there had been no need for any action against Russia, 
but if action there had to be, it should have been by Britain directly in 
the Baltic or the Black Sea. He was supported by Disraeli and opposed 
by Russell and Palmerston.” Palmerston defended the 1838 policy and 
the decision to act in Asia and not in Europe. He was quite unrepentant 
and undisturbed by the laughter which greeted his claims for the 
triumphs of his own foreign policy. The debate, however, did not 
proceed beyond the original decision to intervene in Afghanistan and 
go on to consider the evolution of the Afghan strategy and the decision 
to withdraw. Peel again opposed on constitutional grounds the demand 
for the original dispatches and the motion was lost by 189 to 75. Once 
more, as in 1842, Peel had his own skeletons which he preferred to leave 
undisturbed. Roebuck did not obtain publication of the ungarbled 
dispatches until 1859. Neither in Parliament nor in the Press was there 
any real discussion of the strategic issues. Most papers assumed that 
the original policy was misconceived and the threat from Russia non¬ 
existent. 100 

The unwillingness of any but Young England and the Radicals to 
discuss strategy meant that the liveliest and most heated debate took 
place on an issue of no importance whatsoever, namely on Ellen¬ 
borough’s Somnath proclamation. Public opinion on this question had 
already been excited by the missionary societies which, prompted by 
the Baptist editor of the Friend of India, J. C. Marshman, saw it as a 
religious question. The Whigs, seeing the opportunity for revenge, tried 
to persuade the bishops to sponsor a critical motion but failed and 
Clanricarde was obliged to lead the attack in the Lords. Although 
Clanricarde coupled with his criticism of the Somnath policy strictures 
on Ellenborough’s proclamation of 1 October 1842 announcing with¬ 
drawal, there was no discussion of strategy. The debate turned on the 
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question whether Ellenborough, by deliberately slighting the Indian 
Muslims, was moving away from the traditional religious impartiality 
of the Indian Government. The debate in the Commons took a similar 
course and was chiefly notable for a brilliant and witty speech by 
Macaulay. Ail the Indian experts concentrated on the danger of 
alienating Muslims and there was little reference to wider issues, 
although Russell, while still defending the 1838 decision, agreed that it 
was wise to withdraw. The Government won both votes by handsome 
majorities."’ 1 

The debates of 1843, like those of 1839, were disappointing; in both 
years India was essentially a party question and in attempting to 
extract the maximum party advantage from the problems both parties 
found it convenient to avoid any discussion of the bases of policy, even 
had they the knowledge to sustain such a discussion. Nevertheless, it is 
possible to discern in 1843 a consensus of opinion in favour of with¬ 
drawal from Afghanistan. Two factors led to this decision: one, the 
financial cost, has already been considered; the other, the view that no 
danger from Russia existed, requires further consideration. 

The Conservative Government was much less concerned with any 
danger from Russia than the Whigs had been and much more willing to 
accept a policy of general co-operation with that state both in Europe 
and in Asia. The most obvious example of such co-operation in Asia 
concerns the Ottoman Empire, although this had, to some extent, been 
foreshadowed by Palmerston in 1840 to 1841. The policy can also be 
seen at work in Central Asia, and particularly in Iran. 

The Iranian evacuation of Ghuriyan on 31 March 1841 had removed 
the main obstacle to the resumption of diplomatic relations between 
Britain and Iran; one of Palmerston’s last actions before leaving office 
was to prepare appropriate instructions for McNeill. These instruc¬ 
tions show clearly that Palmrrston believed that the British occupation 
of Afghanistan was to be permanent and that consequently the Iranian 
alliance was a matter of indifference. 

McNeill was instructed first to obtain the signature of Iran to a 
commercial treaty and this was made a precondition of the restoration 
of diplomatic relations and the evacuation of Kharag. When this was 
accomplished McNeill was to insist that Iranian debts to British 
officers should be paid. Only when these matters were satisfactorily 
concluded was McNeill to agree to listen to Iranian claims on Britain, 
which Palmerston assumed would relate to Afghanistan, the political 
treaty, and the old financial dispute dating back to 1828. To all these 
McNeill was to say no: Afghanistan was a matter for Britain alone; the 
political treaty could be left unamended; and the financial claims 
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would not be paid. 102 McNeill wanted to make some concession on the 
last point as a gesture of goodwill, but Palmerston refused. 103 Iran 
should be told ‘without offence’ that Britain was quite indifferent to the 
Iranian alliance now that she possessed in Afghanistan a much better 
buffer for the defence of India. 104 

The principal objects of McNeill’s mission were soon carried out. He 
arrived at Tehran on 11 October 1841 and the commercial treaty was 
signed and ratified by the Shah on 28 October. McNeill then ordered 
the evacuation of Kharag, which was eventually carried out in the face 
of a sustained attempt by the Government of India to retain it. Thus 
relations between Britain and Iran were restored, but they remained at 
a low level of activity. The logic of Palmerston’s policy was that it 
accepted that British influence in Iran would be greatly exceeded by 
that of Russia, and Russian influence, which had increased consider¬ 
ably since 1838, continued to expand during the years 1842 to 1844. In 
the north, particularly around Astrabad, there was an increase in local 
influence, while at Tehran the new Russian Ambassador, Count 
Mcdem, a Courlander, dominated the Iranian ministers. 

Russian policy during these years was ambiguous. Official policy, as 
set out by Nesselrode, was to follow a conciliatory policy towards 
Britain and to urge Iran to avoid giving offence to that country. Neither 
Duhamel nor, apparently, Medem were in sympathy with this 
approach. Duhamel believed that the spread of British influence in 
Central Asia was inimical to Russian interests and could be employed 
to stimulate unrest among Muslims within the Russian frontier. 
Duhamel believed that Simonich and Vitkevich had been right to strive 
for political influence in Afghanistan and he advocated an aggressive 
Russian policy in Central Asia, involving the conquest of Khiva, the 
occupation of Astrabad, and subsidies to Kabul and Qandahar. 105 
Although he carried out the official policy, Duhamel continued to hope 
for the establishment oflranian suzerainty over Herat. 1 "'' The policy of 
Duhamel was, in fact, the exact counterpart of that of Palmerston. In 
the end Nesselrode’s patient policy succeeded. Aberdeen took a view 
different from that of Palmerston. Where Palmerston had pressed for 
the occupation of Herat, Aberdeen opposed the move; it would provoke 
a Russian occupation of Khiva. Whereas Palmerston had based his 
policy on the assumption that a meeting of Russia and Britain in 
Central Asia was inevitable and should be kept as far away from the 
Indian frontier as possible, Aberdeen supported voluntary restraint 
and the preservation of as large a neutral area as possible— the policy of 
Willock and of Nesselrode himself. 107 

Even before the Afghan disaster the novelties in Aberdeen’s 
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approach were apparent and the collapse of the Afghan position only 
strengthened his existing desire to replace confrontation in Central 
Asia by co-operation. Russia was persuaded to restrain Iran from 
taking advantage of the British difficulties in Afghanistan. 101 With the 
withdrawal from Afghanistan and from Kharag Britain became 
dependent upon Russia for the preservation of the independence of 
Herat from Iran. When, in 1844. it was suspected that Iran was about 
to renew her attack on Herat it was accepted that Britain could do 
nothing alone: ‘a fresh operation either beyond the Indus or in the 
Persian Gulph would, under present circumstances, be most impolitic’, 
wrote Ripon."* 

In consequence the period after 1842 was a time of Anglo-Russian 
co-operation in Iran: the two powers agreed on the succession to 
Muhammad Shah; they exerted pressure at Istanbul and Tehran to 
preserve peace between Iran and the Ottomans and to form the Treaty 
of Erzerum (184 7); and they acted together to prevent fresh Iranian 
attacks on Herat and Khurasan. In pursuance of the last object they 
even prevented Iran from checking the Turkoman slave-raids on Ira¬ 
nian territory. In this it was McNeill who took the lead and Medem, 
who had no objection to an Iranian expedition against Khiva, sup¬ 
ported him only because of the general policy of co-operation. 110 Russia 
was rewarded by the absence of British objections to her gaining new 
concessions which consolidated her position on the Caspian and in 
Georgia and Caucasia. As Sheil, who succeeded McNeill in 1842, 
remarked: ‘When England and Russia act in concert in this country, 
Persia is considerably under the management of those powers for all 
fair and reasonable purposes.’ 111 But the corollary was that without 
Russia Britain had no influence at all. 

The policy of co-operation was also extended to Turkestan, where 
the seeds had been sown earlier by Shakespear’s successful mission for 
the release of the Russian slaves, and Russia’s unsuccessful attempt to 
obtain the release of Stoddart from Bukhara. The two powers now 
made a joint attempt to persuade Khiva to release her Iranian slaves 
and, although nothing was achieved, the will to co-operate was evi¬ 
dent. 112 The question arose whether this policy of mutual restraint and 
practical co-operation could lead on to a general agreement on Central 
Asia which would define spheres of influence, and establish a neutral 
zone; in short, whether in the 1840s the system which Russell in 1865 
and Clarendon in 1869 tried and failed to secure and which was 
achieved in 1907 could have been introduced.” 3 

In practice neither Britain nor Russia was ready for such a general 
agreement. Although in theory both Nesselrode and Aberdeen were 
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committed to a large neutral zone, it is doubtful if Russia was prepared 
to limit her future advance. An approach was made soon after the 
Conservatives came to power, but Nesselrode refused to discuss the 
question with the British Minister, the Hon. John Bloomfield, who 
reported that Russia was only waiting for Britain to withdraw behind 
the Hindu Kush [hr? the Indus] in order to advance her own political 
and commercial influence into the area. 11 * But at that time Britain was 
still in occupation of Afghanistan and Nesselrode may have merely 
mistrusted the British approach. Ellenborough took the view that 
Nesselrode was waiting for the opportunity to discuss the matter 
directly with Aberdeen, 1,5 but when in October 1841 Ellenborough 
tried to discuss the question of Russian co-operation in securing an 
agreement with Iran which would enable Britain to withdraw from 
Afghanistan with credit, he found the Russian Ambassador very sus¬ 
picious of British activities in Turkestan. 1 Ift The awkwardness of the 
sentence reflects the complexities of the connections. 

Although the collapse of the British system in Afghanistan and the 
end ofConolly’s mission, terminated the main causes of Russian suspi¬ 
cions, no agreement followed. The matter was discussed in 1844 when 
Nicholas 1 , Nesselrode, and Orlov visited England. It was then made 
clear that Russia was as suspicious of British activities in the Panjab as 
she had previously been of Britain in Afghanistan; the Russians were 
anxious to prevent the annexation of a state the disappearance of which 
would clearly reduce the extent of the prospective neutral zone. It may 
well be that the first Sikh war was one of the factors which in 1847 led 
Russia into her own renewed forward movement into Kazakhstan, a 
movement which was to last nearly forty years and carry the strategic 
frontier up to the Oxus and give her control of the whole of Kazakhstan 
and Turkestan. 

The failure to achieve a self-denying agreement demonstrates how 
frontiers may be more important than strategy. Both in Calcutta and in 
Orenburg there were strong pressures for expansion, both to protect 
existing territories and because of certain advantages which attended 
the annexation of further territories. T 0 have restrained these pressures 
would have required a major effort by the Governments of Britain and 
Russia. That they failed to make such an effort does not indicate a 
preference for a strategy of confrontation over one of co-operation; both 
Governments vaguely preferred a neutral zone and neither could see 
substantial advantages to be gained from further expansion that were 
worth the price of conflict in Europe. Their failure was more than 
anything else the result of indifference and inefficiency; neither 
Government really believed that vital issues were at stake either 
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way and neither could effectively control developments on the ground. 

There is a marked symmetry in the patterns of Russian and British 
policies in Central Asia during all these years. Before 1830 neither 
power had been greatly concerned with the area; both had treated their 
problems primarily as border problems. During the 1830s each had 
been led to make deeper penetrations and fears of pre-emption led them 
to drive still further into more and more exposed positions. Eventually 
both suffered severe rebuffs— Russia at Khiva and Britain in Afghanis¬ 
tan and both realized that the costs of a forward strategy outweighed 
the likely benefits. Each therefore resumed a border policy, looking not 
to a great leap forward, but to steady attrition against their immediate 
neighbours, Russia against the Kazakhs and Britain against Sind and 
the Panjab. The British movement will be the subject of Part IV. 
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Sind and Kalat, 1839-1843 

You arc well aware that it is the object of His Lordship in 
Council that all measures, political and military should be 
mainly directed to thr one object of permanently securing 
frer and safe passage upon thr communications which 
connect Candahar with Sukkur and Somnreanrr. 

Herbert Maddoek to Ross Bell. 17 May 184!. 


From 1839 until 1842 British interest in Sind and Kalat was subsidiary 
to British interest in Afghanistan and was largely concerned with 
maintaining free communications between British India and Afghani- 
stan. The decision to withdraw from Afghanistan in 1842 converted 
Sind and Kalat from the status of intermediate stations to that of the 
new salients of the British Indian frontier. The question which is of 
primary concern is the extent to which the change in the strategic 
situation of Sind and Kalat contributed towards the vital decisions to 
abandon Kalat and annex Sind. 

Auckland had never envisaged a problem of communications. 
Under his original 1838 plan Company forces were to be withdrawn 
after restoring Shah Shuja to his throne. With the aid of his own forces 
and the Contingent it was anticipated that Shuja would be able to 
maintain himself against internal and external enemies and that there 
would be no need for the regular or urgent passage of troops and 
supplies from British India. 

In consequence all arrangements for the organization of communi¬ 
cations were mere temporary expedients. There was neither central¬ 
ized political control over the route, different sections of which were 
placed under four separate Political Agencies; nor centralized military 
control; nor adequate arrangements for the co-ordination of military 
and political authority; nor any planned disposition of forces with a 
view to securing the route; nor any full consideration of the political 
implications of the derisions which were made. All was improvisation 
and the character of improvisation stamped British policy during the 
years which followed. Because no formal decision to rewrite the 1838 
policy was ever taken there was no formal examination of the implica¬ 
tions for Sind and Kalat ofa permanent British occupation of Afghanis¬ 
tan. Just as British troops were retained in Afghanistan on a short-term 
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basis with continual short-term extensions, so were those in Sind and 
Kalat. Only when things went wrong was there an effort to patch up 
some of the more obvious holes in the system and Britain stumbled 
insensibly towards a more permanent structure of power in the 
area. 

Four Political Agencies controlled the road from Karachi to Qan- 
dahar in 1839. The most southerly of these was that of the Political 
Agent for Lower Sind whose headquarters were at Haidarabad. This 
post was held throughout the period by James Outram (1803-63), who 
replaced Henry Pottinger when the latter resigned in 1839. To the 
north ofOutram’s sphere was that of the Political Agent for Upper Sind 
whose bailiwick included the territories subject to the Amir of Khair- 
pur together with the plain of Kacchi, newly taken from Kalat. His 
headquarters were at Shikarpur. Lieutenant W. J. Eastwick (1808- 
1889), Pottinger’s former assistant in Sind, who had been put in 
temporary control, was replaced in 1839 by Ross Bell (d. 1841), a 
Bengal Civil Servant who had previously held the post of magistrate at 
Delhi. With Macnaghten and Clerk, Bell was one of the three civilians 
employed on the frontier; all other men in charge of political matters 
had a military background. Outram and Bell were independent of each 
other and separately responsible to the Governor-General, although for 
certain matters Outram dealt directly with Bombay. Further north was 
the empire of the Political Agent at Quetta, Lieutenant J. D. Bean, 
who was responsible to Macnaghten in Kabul. Bean’s authority 
extended over the Bolan Pass itself and over the plain of Shal in which 
Quetta was situated. Finally, the road from Quetta to Qandahar, 
including the Khojak Pass, was placed under the superintendence of 
Lieutenant Bosanquet, who was assisted by a troop oflocal cavalry, the 
Achakzay Horse. Bosanquet, whose headquarters were at Qala Abdul¬ 
lah, was under the control of the Political Agent at Qandahar. 

Between 1839 and 1841 no major difficulties were experienced at the 
two extremides of the route. Bosanquet had minor problems in his 
dealings with the Achakzay tribe of Durranis, but until the 1841 
disturbances these did not seriously interfere with the movement of 
supplies. Outram also had a relatively peaceful sojourn in Lower Sind. 
The Amirs, after their brief and warlike flourish of resistance in Febru¬ 
ary 1839, accepted their fate and were submissive. Their peaceful 
habits were encouraged by the conciliatory manner of Outram and by 
the presence of British forces at Karachi, Tatha, and Bakhar. But even 
when these garrisons were seriously reduced in 1840,1841, and again in 
184a, in consequence of the need to send reinforcements to Kalat and 
Afghanistan, the Amirs made no hostile movements, signifying that 
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thev had no intention of disputing by force the system thrust upon them 
in 1839. 

The main problems arose at the two intermediate agencies of 
Shikarpur and Quetta, and each of these will require more detailed 
examination. 

In Upper Sind Bell was virtually supreme. Nominally he was merely 
an agent, responsible for certain duties within the territory of two 
independent states, Khairpur and Kabul; but in practice he ignored 
them both. The Khairpur Amirs had virtually surrendered their claims 
when they admitted that they could not control the area to the north of 
Shikarpur' and although Bell was supposed to keep in touch with 
Macnaghten and send reports, accounts, and revenue to Shuja, he did 
neither. 2 Bell governed Kacchi himself through the agency of a Gover¬ 
nor, Sayyid Muhammad Sharif, who, though he held the office of na'ib 
under Shuja, actually took his orders from Bell. Bell claimed that 
Macnaghten never wrote to him and waxed sarcastic about the Envoy’s 
neglect. 3 Later Macnaghten claimed that although he often wrote to 
Bell, he never received a reply. 4 Until 1841 the Supreme Government 
always supported Bell. 

Bell was an eccentric. There seems little doubt that he owed his 
appointment to Colvin, although even the powerful private secretary 
could not save Bell from the ultimate consequences of his own folly. Bell 
lived in style; fourteen thousand bottles of beer a year wended their way 
across seas and deserts to be drunk at his table; and when he set olTon 
tour hr made it the particular duty of his deputy to keep him well 
supplied with fresh vegetables, especially garden peas. 5 Reporting this, 
his deputy remarked that although he was left in charge of the agency, 
he was never told anything of the policy which he should pursue. For 
Bell did not believe in discussing broad issues of policy with his col¬ 
leagues and subordinates, a habit which no doubt contributed to the 
strained relations which hung like a miasma around him. The details of 
one of his more dramatic quarrels are illuminating. Bell complained 
that troops under the authority of the local military commander, 
Brigadier Gordon, were offending the inhabitants of the Sakhar area by 
bullying them and by digging up ancient and venerated tombs and 
throwing the bones of saints into the river, to the accompaniment of 
sundry, coarse remarks. In Sind, with its characteristically eclectic 
Islam of the shrine, this was indeed potentially a serious matter and 
Bell was right to remonstrate. Gordon, however, took his protest amiss 
and retaliated by posting guards to prevent Bell from using a house 
which the agent had borrowed. He also accused Bell of bypassing his 
authority in military matters. The dispute deepened; words were 
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spoken in public; Bell said Gordon was mad; and a duel was arranged. 
Fortunately, Gordon did not appear at the prearranged time and the 
hot-tempered Bell had time to think better of his position. Gordon was 
subsequently replaced by Brigadier Stephenson. 6 No doubt the heat 
bore its share of the blame, but the incident reveals the explosive 
temper and poor judgement of the man who was now called upon to 
conduct a policy of great delicacy. 

The first problem with which Bell had to deal was the hardy peren¬ 
nial of tribal raiding. The Baluchi tribesmen who inhabited the hills to 
the east of the plain of Kacchi found a profitable target in the supply 
columns which moved north towards the Bolan. In consultation with 
the Supreme Government Eastwick had already devised a policy of 
convoys and occasional punitive expeditions to try to combat this 
nuisance, but in the longer term Eastwick looked to enlisting members 
of the plundering tribes to act as guards. This time-honoured practice 
of setting thieves to catch thieves had been employed elsewhere in I ndia 
and enjoyed at that time an especial vogue because ofOutram’s success 
with it in the Bhil country. As a start a local corps of Baluch levies was 
raised, although it later appeared that few of the recruits were Baluchis; 
most were their enemies the Palhans, both local men and two hundred 
from the Khaibar. 7 

Unsurprisingly, neither the short- nor the long-term policy achieved 
much success and the Baluchi raiders penetrated the British defences 
with ease. Bell disbanded all but the Khaibaris on the grounds that the 
levies were ‘incorrigibly mutinous’ and asked to be allowed to replace 
them with imported Afghans or with Baluch Horse under British 
officers." Auckland refused: he did not want to bring in men from 
outside and so abandon the policy of conciliation through local enlist¬ 
ment and perhaps he did not want extensive commitments in the area. 5 * 
Under the command of Lieutenant Amiel the levies continued on a 
reduced and ineffective scale. In February 1840 Bell apparently 
returned to the original conception with an instruction to Amiel to 
enlist twenty men from each tribe so as to form a squadron of the Levy 
for use as frontier police. 1 ” But Bell himself had litde time for long-term 
conciliation and put his faith in coercion; from the beginning he advo¬ 
cated punitive expeditions and the extension into Baluch territory of 
direct military control. 

Bell was able to put his own policy to the trial in the winter of 1839. 
His first premature attempt in the summer of 1839 had ended in 
disaster. He ordered an expedition to be prepared and one detachment 
of troops lost several men from sunstroke. Bell was obliged to postpone 
operations until the colder weather made it safe to move troops and in 
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the meantime to resort to the familiar expedient of divide and rule. His 
efforts to play off one tribe against another only made matters worse, 
although Bell preferred to blame Mihrab Khan of Kalat for his 
troubles. 11 Mihrab was destroyed by Willshire in November and the 
following month Bell was ready to move against the Baluchis. By 
cutting off their access to the plain he induced the tribesmen to agree to 
his terms, which involved the surrender of chiefs as hostages and the 
establishment of several small garrisons of Company troops in the 
mountains and along lines of communication. Well satisfied with a 
system which trained military men would havr drplored, Bell, who had 
contracted dysentery, retired to Simla on sick-leave in February 1840, 
leaving his deputies, Lieutenant E. J. Brown and Lieutenant T. Post- 
ans, in charge at Sakhar and Shikarpur respectively. 12 

Bell’s optimism was premature. His policy of tying down small 
packets of troops in isolated garrisons was fundamentally unsound and 
its weaknesses were revealed when summer returned. The hostile Mari 
tribe besieged the garrison posted in their capital of Kahan and two 
attempts to relieve the Kahan force were repulsed with heavy losses, 
although the garrison eventually extricated itself. 11 Bell returned and 
began to plan new and still larger campaigns against his Baluchi 
enemies. But at this moment the Baluch tribal problem was submerged 
under the much greater problem of the rising which broke out in Kalat 
itself. 

At Quetta Lieutenant Bean’s main concern was with the safety of 
communications between Dadar at the southern end of the Bolan Pass 
and a position at the western end of the Khojak Pass. This line ran 
through the provinces of Mastang and Shal, which had been transfer¬ 
red from Kalat to Kabul in 1839. Because Bean was directly under 
Macnaghten’s orders, the influence of Kabul was felt much more in 
Shal and Mastang than it was in Kacchi. Shal was governed by an 
Afghan na’tb, Muhammad Sadiq Khan Popalzay, and Mastang by a 
Brahui, Muhammed Khan Sherwani, both of whom held office under 
Shuja. In addition to his responsibilities in the provinces annexed to 
Kabul, Bean was also responsible for the conduct of relations with the 
semi-independent state of Kalat, now ruled by the British nominee, 
Shah Nawaz Khan. For this latter purpose a British agent, Lieutenant 
Loveday, who was responsible to Bean, lived at Kalat. 

During his first year of authority Bean paid little attention to Kalat 
and concentrated on communications through the Bolan, where he 
encountered the same problem of tribal raiding which had beset East- 
wick and Bell in Upper Sind. Bean’s policy was very similar to that of 
Eastwick, viz: ‘overlooking the past, conciliating the chiefs and enlisting 
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a portion of their retainers in the Bolan Rangers’. 14 But the policy 
was no more successful above the passes than below. The delightfully 
named Bolan Rangers, with their delicate blend of exotic and homely 
associations, were as ineffective as their counterparts, the Baluch Levy. 
Recruited not from the Brahuis who controlled the Bolan, but from 
Afghan Kakars from the eastern end of the Shal valley, they were 
equally self-defeating. Service in the Rangers was popular, not just 
because of the pay and the lightness of the duties—the men lived at 
home and never paraded— but because of the opportunity given to the 
Kakars of entering and plundering the Shal valley.’* But unlike Bell, 
Bean did not have the option of direct military coercion for he had no 
Company forces at his disposal. He was therefore obliged to adopt 
Bell’s temporary expedient of divide and rule more or less as a perma¬ 
nent policy. It was, however, singularly unsuccessful and one morning 
Bean suffered the mortification of waking up to find himself besieged in 
Quetta by a tribe with whom he had believed himself to be allied. 1 * 
British officers now contemplated a new approach to the problem of 
communications, namely control through Kalat. 

Between the establishment of Shah Nawaz at the end of 1839 an ^ the 
summer of 1840 Kalat was largely ignored. Auckland, who. like Hob- 
house, had never liked the policy of dismembering Kalat. had accepted 
the deed and hoped to have nothing more to do with the state. In May 
1840 he rejected a proposal by Bean that the khan should be given help 
to control his internal enemies, and Lieutenant Loveday, who had been 
advising Nawaz, was ordered to cease accompanying him on expedi¬ 
tions for the subjection of rebellious chiefs.’ 7 

There were, apparently, possible advantages to Britain in support¬ 
ing the Khan’s reduction of his enemies, and particularly in bringing 
under his control the virtually independent province of Las Bayla, 
which lay in the south-west of Kalat and included the port of Sonmiani. 
From Sonmiani a commercial route ran north-eastwards through 
Kalat to Quetta. This route had been traversed with some difficulty by 
Outram on his return from Afghanistan in 1839.'* Hit could be secured 
and improved, the Sonmiani route would make possible direct com¬ 
munication between Bombay and Afghanistan via Kalat alone, thus 
avoiding Sind and the Bolan. Such a route could provide either a 
replacement for the Sind/Bolan route or a valuable supplement to it. 
But its adoption would involve a radically different policy towards 
Kalat because, whereas the Sind/Bolan route could be operated seem¬ 
ingly independently of Kalat, the Sonmiani route would require close 
control over that state. 

Auckland did not accept the plan. His rejection was less a comment 
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upon its strategic merits than a decision to hold to his 1838 plan which 
had been designed to make any permanent communications arrange¬ 
ments unnecessary, and to enable him to avoid entanglements in Kalat. 
All he would do was to grant Nawaz an additional loan of £10.000." In 
consequence Nawaz never achieved anything approaching full control 
over his own subjects. Quite apart from the semi-independent Brahui 
tribal confederations, his authority was flouted by erstwhile supporters 
of the late Mihrab Khan, who collected revenues to maintain their 
followers. Their figurehead was the youthful Nasir Khan, the only son 
of Mihrab, and their most prominent leader the former na'ib of Mas- 
tang, Darogah Gul Muhammad. It was these men who assumed the 
leadership of the rebellion which broke out in Kalat in the summer of 
1840. 

Despite the inquiries made subsequently, the true causes of the 
Kalat revolt remain hidden. No doubt one cause was the financial 
weakness of the Government of Nawaz, which was crippled by the 1839 
Settlement. Most of the land in the remaining central provinces of 
Kalat was held by Brahui tribesmen on rent-free grants and the rulers 
of Kalat had always been heavily dependent upon revenues from the 
now lost crown lands in Kacchi. 20 Under Nawaz the stale revenues 
amounted to less than £5,000 a year and even with British assistance 
the Khan could not pay for an army powerful enough to enable him to 
maintain control. Nor could he draw on any natural fund of popular 
support for he had none; and disaffection among his subjects increased 
daily. The Brahui chiefs had several causes of complaint. The 1839 
harvest in Shal and Mastang had been ruined by the passage of the 
Army of the Indus and consequent shortages pushed grain prices very 
high in the following winter. The income of the chiefs was further 
diminished when, at British instigation, Nawaz reduced tolls on com¬ 
mercial traflic using the Sonmiani route. But their principal cause of 
complaint and probably the main cause of the rising was the Brahui 
fear that they would lose the lands which they possessed in Kacchi. 

The great Brahui chiefs ofjahlawan and Sarawan possessed lands in 
Mastang and, more importantly, in Kacchi. These lands were either 
their own property or were state lands held rent-free in return for 
military service; only rarely did the chiefs hold written titles. To the 
Brahui chiefs their lands in Kacchi were as important as the crown 
lands were to the Khan. The Brahuis lived as nomads pasturing their 
flocks in the uplands of Kalat and they came down to their lands in 
Kacchi only in the winter to collect rent, in the form of grain, from the 
jat cultivators who worked the land. These grain supplies were vital to 
the pastoral Brahuis. 
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Eastwick states that all rent-free grants were resumed after the 
annexation of Kacchi. 21 This, however, cannot be true, unless they 
were immediately re-granted to their former holders, for the subject of 
the future of these lands was under continual discussion throughout 
1839 to 1840. At first Macnaghten proposed that while all private and 
purchased lands could be retained by their owners, all grants for 
military service should be resumed and re-granted to supporters of 
Shuja. Bell protested, and misleadingly informed Macnaghten that the 
Baluchis in Kacchi were permanent residents and that many cultivated 
their own lands. Although true, this did not apply to the Brahuis who 
are of major interest to us and whom Bell also wanted to leave in 
possession of their grants of land. Macnaghten was in principle pre¬ 
pared to allow military holders to retain their grants providing that 
they continued to perform their military service and if it would be 
politically dangerous to disturb them, but he asked for more informa¬ 
tion before reaching a decision. 22 In the meantime, however, Shuja had 
seen a convenient opportunity to reward his followers at no cost to 
himself and there arrived in Kacchi a number of recipients of new 
grants from the Shah and these men demanded that the grants should 
be honoured. Although Bell refused, the new grantees loudly declared 
that they would eventually secure their claims. 2 ’ It seems that Bell’s 
assistant, Lieutenant E. J. Brown, may have shared their opinion, for 
hr wrote to Loveday that the favourable terms which had been given to 
the existing holders in 1839 to 1840 would not be renewed during the 
following year. 24 A further cause of disquiet to the Brahuis was the 
activity of the na'ib , Muhammad Sharif, who was busily engaged in 
furthering his own interests. 23 

The situation in Mastang is still more obscure than that in Kacchi. 
There seems no doubt, however, that Bean was much less able to 
withstand pressure from Kabul than was Bell. Following Macnagh¬ 
ten’s advice. Bean prepared a scheme to resume all holdings in the 
province, whether private or granted, and to force the holders to pay 
one-quarter of the produce as revenue. Whether the scheme was put 
into operation is uncertain; but it is in any case clear that Bean’s 
arrangements for farming the revenues of the province were extremely 
unpopular and led to extortion. 24 Probably grants were also made to 
supporters of Shuja. An inquiry later conducted by Lieutenant Wal¬ 
lace, at the instigation of Bell, blamed Macnaghten and Bean. 27 In turn 
Macnaghten and Bean denied that their revenue arrangements were 
responsible for the rising and Macnaghten asserted that as far as he 
knew no grants had been made to the detriment of those who held lan* 
under Mibrab Khan. Instead the two Politicals blamed the movement 
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of Bell’s troops for the revolt. 2 ' Auckland, however, believed lhat the 
revenue arrangements were at the root of the troubles. 3 * 

Despite the uncertainty that surrounds the causes of the rising, the 
evidence points unmistakably towards the role of the men on the spot. 
At the bottom of the system Afghan and Baluchi agents, barely under 
the control of the European supervisors, sought their own interests, 
while the European Political Agents were able to pursue their own 
paths, independently of each other and of control from above. The 
affair of Lieutenant Loveday highlights the responsibility which 
attached to the Political Agent. Loveday was a young man who had 
been fortunate to obtain a political appointment. Although his com¬ 
promising support for the ambitions of Nawaz had been partly 
checked, his conduct did not otherwise receive notice until after the 
rising. At that time a most curious story was revealed by the complaints 
of the rebels and the evidence of Charles Masson. Disgusted by the 
1H38 policy, Masson had thrown up his government appointment, and 
resumed his private travels. These had taken him to Kalat where he 
had the opportunity of observing Loveday’s behaviour. Masson was 
subsequently taken prisoner with Loveday during the rising but, unlike 
the Political Agent, he survived to be arrested by Bean as a spy, and 
later to tell his story. According to Masson before the rising Loveday 
had gone mad and sat brooding all day, speaking strangely, pulling the 
beards and hair of the Kalads and encouraging his pet bulldogs to attack 
them. One Kalati was actually killed in this way. Loveday explained to 
Masson that the Brahuis were only dogs and fit only to be dealt with by 
dogs. 5 " It is fair to say that Eastwick, relying on the testimony of 
Captain Pontardent, did not believe these stories, but Masson was a 
reliable witness and had no reason to lie. Auckland believed him.” 
Loveday’s principal assistant in Kalat also behaved badly. 

The activities of Bell, Bean, and Loveday show how local agents 
could produce the situation of a general rising which could force their 
government to modify its policies. Auckland’s belief that he could do 
without a considered polidcal policy in the areas which surrounded his 
lines of communications was rudely shattered by the Baluchi, Brahui, 
and Kakar risings of June and July 1840. First the Mari Baluchis 
attacked Kacchi and the Kakar Afghans attacked Quetta. Then the 
Sarawan Brahuis of Mastang rose in rebellion and attacked Quetta; 
when repulsed they joined the equally disaffected Jahlawan Brahuis 
and took Kalat, putting up Nasir Khan in place of Nawaz. Communi¬ 
cations between Shikarpur and Quetta were severed and in consequ¬ 
ence the reinforcements which were urgently needed in Afghanistan in 
September 1840 to counter the threat posed by the return of Dost 
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Muhammad, could not be sent via Quetta and had to march through 
the unreliable Panjab. For a time the situation in Upper Sind and Kalat 
was critical. Bell was helpless; illness had reduced the troops in Upper 
Sind to 1350 effectives and they could not move because of lack of 
transport 32 and the summer heat; the defeat at Kahan had damaged 
morale. Quetta had to be relieved from Qandahar. Only with the 
coming of the cold weather could Bell, suitably reinforced, begin the 
task of pacification. Gradually the troops moved northwards clearing 
Kacchi, Mastang, and Shat. Bell left Kalat alone in the hope that a new 
political settlement would make military operations unnecessary. 33 

The crisis had thrown the whole 1839 system into the melting-pot. 
Bell now considered three possible political systems. The first was that 
Kalat could be nominally annexed to Afghanistan but in reality kept 
under close British control which would be exercised through agree¬ 
ments negotiated with individual chiefs. Bell rejected this policy on the 
grounds that it would produce anarchy. 34 He preferred the second 
possibility of the restoration of Nawaz, but eventually abandoned the 
idea because of the evidence of Nawaz’s unpopularity. The third possi¬ 
bility, which Bell adopted in January 1841, was to recognize Nasir as 
Khan of Kalat providing that he made some token submission to 
British authority. 35 But this submission he found impossible to obtain 
and in July 1841 Bell was still in doubt about what course to adopt 
when he was dismissed, following direct orders from London. He was 
already a very sick man when he received his dismissal and on 31 July 
he died at Quetta. 

Bell was replaced by Outram. Outram’s appointment had the effect 
of establishing unified political control over almost the entire length of 
the southern communications route. Bell had already annexed Bean's 
empire. Cleverly casting the blame on Macnaghten and Bean for the 
rising in Upper Sind, he had written privately to Colvin in August 
1840, arguing that there would never be a peaceful settlement as long as 
Bean remained at Quetta and until he himself was given supreme 
control. 36 Colvin’s influence was apparendy sufficient and Bell had got 
what he demanded. Since Outram retained his former powers in Lower 
Sind the new agent now controlled the entire route as far north as the 
Khojak pass. With the appointment of Major-General Brooks to the 
command of all military forces above and below the Bolan in February 
1841 a united military command was also brought into being and was 
continued under his successor, General Richard England. At last it 
became possible to develop a unified policy for communications. 

James Outram had made an early reputadon with his settlement of 
the Bhils and, in consequence, like his contemporary, Colin Macken- 
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zie, carried with him all his life, an aura of great potential. It was a 
potential which in Outram’s case was never fully realized; like John F. 
Kennedy, he came to personify moral aspiration rather than perfor¬ 
mance. More by accident that design Outram came to embody the 
ideals of integrity and honesty and thus acquired the sobriquet of 
Bayard of India. But he was too self-consciously th f chevalier sans peur el 
sans reproche ; throughout his career he played assiduously the part of the 
gallant, selfless hero, carefully fostering his own growing legend with 
modestly publicized gestures. His later opponent, Sir Charles Napier, 
said of Outram that he was high-minded and honourable, but that he 
was by nature a ‘partisan’; a man who could work well if he were given 
his head, but who could not endure control. 37 Although hardly an 
impartial witness, Napier was an honest one. Outram indeed disliked 
subordination and to obtain support for the policies which he believed 
to be right was quite prepared to misrepresent the facts to those who did 
not understand them. For such a man honour was an invaluable resort 
when ambition received a check; to resign on a matter of principle was a 
warmly satisfying experience. Like John Malcolm, Outram was a man 
whose real importance was misrepresented by legend. He was one of 
the most notable political strategists to emerge from the Afghan war, 
and although he was to become enmeshed in controversy during the 
1840s and the object of the dislike of Ellenborough and Hardinge, 
Outram re-emerged under Dalhousie and Canning in the 1850s as a 
personality almost of the proportions of Malcolm. Physically Outram 
was insignificant and verbally completely tongue-tied; his great skill 
was with the pen. 'He sheds his ink as readily as he does his blood’, 
wrote Dalhousie. 3 * But in his ruthless determination to seize every 
opportunity that might advance his own interests, in his literary facil¬ 
ity, in his ability to use friends, and above all, in his bold, creative, 
strategic imagination, Outram was a true disciple of the master- 
Political and, like Malcolm, he contrived to leave behind him a wholly 
deceptive image. 

Arriving in Sind free from the silken reins of past policies, Outram had 
no hesitation in deciding that Nasir should be made Khan of Kalat. The 
more important question was what should be done with the three 
annexed provinces, which the rebels demanded should be restored to 
Kalat. Bell had always advocated this action, which would inevitably 
have swelled his own empire and Loveday and Bean had also come to 
support the same course. Taking advantage of the rising, Bell 
announced, without authority, in the autumn of 1840 that the pro¬ 
vinces would be restored to Kalat. 3 ’ Macnaghten had opposed him 
bitterly; the Envoy would accept Nasir in place of Nawaz, but the rest of 
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the 1839 Settlement he wished to preserve. 41 ' Outram suggested a third 
possibility which had already won support from Auckland in the 
autumn of 1840. 41 This was that all three provinces would be taken 
from Afghanistan but only Kacchi and Mastang restored to Kalat: Shal 
would be retained by Britain for the time being because of its crucial 
importance as the main position above the passes along the line of 
communications; if necessary it would be returned to Afghanistan at a 
later date. 42 It was on this basis that Outram signed a treaty with Nasir 
Khan on 6 October 1841. 

By the new treaty Shah Shuja retained his nominal suzerainty over 
the enlarged Kalat; Britain gained control over Kalati foreign affairs; 
Nasir undertook to be guided by the advice of a British Resident; and 
Britain retained military control through a provision which gave her 
the right to station troops anywhere in Kalat. 43 It was a far-reaching 
step towards firm British control over Kalat; the informal arrange¬ 
ments of 1839 had been found wanting and the logic of events had 
pushed Britain to assume a position which was beginning to wear an 
aspect of permanency. Still more important was the retention of Shal, 
which was in effect annexed to British India, the first new possession 
beyond the 1838 frontier. What had begun as an attempt to provide a 
temporary line of communications had progressed to the point where 
the British position in Baluchistan was beginning to look like a position 
existing in its own right. 

Auckland accepted Outram’s policy although he disliked it. Be¬ 
tween 1839 and 1841 his own views of Kalat had undergone a complete 
change. As noted above, his early policy had been wholly negative: 
Baluchistan was a temporary nuisance to be abandoned as soon as 
British forces were withdrawn from Afghanistan. The great rising of 
1840 had forced Auckland to think again and he had then come to 
favour a solution very similar to that subsequently embodied in Out- 
ram’sOctober 1841 Treaty: namely, the recognition ofNasir as ruler of 
Kalat under Afghan suzerainty; the restoration of Kacchi and Mastang 
to Kalat; and the retention of Shal by Britain. But the revolution in his 
opinions had not stopped there and in 1841 he began to move in the 
direction of still greater British interference. In this further evolution he 
was assisted by glowing reports of the popularity of British rule 
received from his agents in Baluchistan. Among these reports was an 
elaborate plan submitted by Bell’s assistant, Thomas Postans, which 
called for the economic development of Kacchi under direct British 
rule, and was supported by arguments based on strategy and 
humanitarianism. 44 Auckland was impressed: not only could Kacchi 
become very prosperous but greater control of Kacchi would enable 
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Britain to control the surrounding tribes. In addition, Auckland had at 
last begun to turn towards the earlier proposal to develop the Sonmiani 
route for he was increasingly disillusioned by his experience of the 
Bolan. Apart from the tribal disturbances which continually 
threatened and occasionally severed communications, the Bolan was 
unusable by troops during the hot season and extremely dangerous in 
the rains; in April 1841 a flash flood cost Skinner’s Horse the lives of 
thirty-three men and a hundred and one animals. 45 As a result of these 
reflections, and perhaps also in the hope of achieving some success 
which would compensate for the increasingly obvious failure in 
Afghanistan, Auckland put forward a new policy in the summer of 
1841. He now advocated direct British control over Kalat including its 
internal administration. Separate agreements should be made with the 
chiefs and Nasir reduced to a mere puppet. 46 Auckland had curiously 
anticipated the policy of Robert Sandeman in 1876. 

Auckland's latest policy-change had come too late. By the time the 
recommendations reached him Outram was, or said he was, already 
committed to the October Treaty with Nasir and that settlement left 
Nasir considerable power and included no guarantees to the chiefs. 
Auckland did not attempt to upset the hardly-won peace and contented 
himself by asking that the British advisor in Kalat should be appointed. 
This, he hoped, would be sufficient to ensure that Kalat developed 
along the lines he had laid down. 47 

The movement towards greater British control over Kalat continued 
in the months which followed. Outram had already appointed a British 
advisor in Kalat, Captain P. T. French. 4 * In December Outram 
brought forward a further proposal for the extension of his political 
empire. He proposed that the Qandahar district of Sibi, which was 
geographically much more closely linked with Kalat than with Qan¬ 
dahar, should be taken from Afghanistan, annexed to Britain, and 
placed under direct British management. 411 Outram anticipated that 
Sibi would be capable of considerable development under British rule. 
But although Auckland supported the proposal, which anticipated the 
future Lytton/Ripon settlement, it was rejected by London. 

The change in British policy in Baluchistan had a dual aspect. In the 
first place it was a simple recognition that the 1839 policy in Baluchis¬ 
tan had failed. In the second place it was also a recognition that the 
1838 Afghan policy had failed. This is true in the most obvious sense 
that it bad proved impossible to withdraw British troops from 
Afghanistan and therefore that the system of communications which 
had been adequate for a year would not suffice for the far longer term 
for which it was now needed. But it is also true in a deeper sense. For the 
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securing of communications alone, even on a more permanent and 
extended basis, could not have justified Auckland’s advocacy of a 
system of control which made sense only in the context of a permanent 
British hold on the area; for the proposals for the development ofShal, 
Kacchi, and Sibi under British management inevitably involved work 
over many years and rewards over still more. Also, as has been shown 
in previous chapters, Auckland had come to the conclusion that the 
Afghan position was untenable; it is difficult to believe that he would 
plan so elaborate a system of communications with a country which he 
proposed to abandon. There is a contrast between Auckland’s reluc¬ 
tant dragging of his feet in Afghanistan and his eager assumption of 
greater responsibilities in Baluchistan which demands an explanation. 

Auckland’s Baluchistan policy in 1841 is only comprehensible on the 
assumption that communications were no longer the main reason for 
the British presence in that country. Baluchistan was now coveted for 
its own sake; the Afghan strategy had failed and Auckland was prepar¬ 
ing a fail-back position. It has already been shown how, as early as the 
spring of 1841, he had begun to identify such a position. He had then 
placed it on the Indus. In the context of that line of thought it is 
reasonable to sec Baluchistan now assuming the appearance of the 
principal British salient to the north-west, protecting the main defen¬ 
sive frontier on the Indus, and providing an advanced post for possible 
future thrusts into Central Asia. The analysis is partly confirmed by 
recommendations which Auckland made after the news of the rising. In 
December 1841 and January 1842 he outlined a plan for direct British 
control ofShikarpur and Kacchi, so as to provide a base from which he 
could command movement out of cither the Bolan or Mulla (Kalat to 
Kacchi) Passes. In front of this position he wanted an advanced base at 
Quetta and firm control of Kalat. 5U Even in February 1842, when the 
crushing blows of the Afghan debacle led him to sacrifice most of his 
hopes and to recommend a retreat to the Satlej, the bare bones of the 
Baluchistan strategy are still visible in a letter which he wrote to 
Outram, Like Outram, he looked to a main base at Sakhar, a small 
force at Shikarpur, and the maintenance of British influence in Sind 
and Kalat. British forces would not be stationed beyond Shikarpur, 
however, and the defence of Shal, Dadar, and Sibi against any Afghan 
attack would be left to Kalat. ‘I would endeavour’, he wrote on the last 
day of his Governor-Generalship, ‘to save at least this much of our late 
accessions of power from the disasters which have been brought upon 
them.’ 51 

The importance of the new Baluchistan strategy which was worked 
out between Bell, Outram, and Auckland in the summer and autumn of 
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1841 must not be underestimated. It was the first major new strategic 
alternative which had emerged since 1838 and represented a cheaper 
way of attaining many of the ends which it had been intended to obtain 
through the 1838 Afghan strategy, with the added benefit that they 
could be achieved by direct British action. It was the identical strategy 
which was pursued in various ways by a succession of agents in future 
years and was realized in 1876 by the establishment of control over 
Kalat, the introduction of guarantees to the chiefs, and the annexation 
of Quetta. Within a few years, Sibi too was brought back into the 
discussion. In 1842 Outram made a major effort to persuade Ellen- 
borough to adopt the new, Kalat strategy immediately. 

Ellenborough’s decision to abandon Afghanistan left open the ques¬ 
tion of where the retreat should stop. It has been shown how Rawlin- 
son, supported by Outram. attempted to persuade Ellenborough to 
hold western Afghanistan alone. The same arguments which had been 
used to justify that proposal were now brought forward to support the 
holding of Kalat. A position there, it was argued, would givr Britain the 
opportunity to intervene quickly and decisively at either Herat or 
Qandahar and would provide an excellent position from which to 
threaten the advance of any invading army. 

Outram’s proposals for Baluchistan were originally addressed to 
Auckland. In February 1842 he suggested that Sakhar and Shikarpur 
should be held in strength and British influence maintained at Kalat 
through a Resident and a subsidy. The subsidy would enable Nasir 
Khan to resist any Afghan attack; ensure the continuation of British 
influence in the Bolan; and keep open the commercial route through 
Sonmiani. As a double guarantee Outram proposed that part of the 
money should be paid directly to the chiefs for military services. Kalat 
should be enlarged and strengthened by the restoration of Shal and the 
addition of Sibi. In an interesting echo of Ellenborough’s original 1830 
strategy Outram wrote that under British influence a strong Kalat 
could become the agency through which British trade could penetrate 
Central Asia. These were temporary proposals designed to hold a 
skeleton position until the present difficulties subsided; in the longer 
term Outram hoped that Kalat would be given a guarantee of British 
support against any attack from outside and so eventually be converted 
into a buffer state and a springboard for the reassertion of British power 
in Central Asia. 52 

Outram’s proposed Baluchistan strategy was discussed by his sub¬ 
ordinates in the area. Lieutenant-Colonel Stacy, who had been chiefly 
responsible for persuading Nasir Khan to accept the British terms in 
the summer of [841, supported his chief, 53 but Outram was opposed by 
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Captain P. T. French, the new agent in Kalat. French recommended 
the abandonment of Kalat on the grounds that its inhabitants were too 
barbarous to be trusted. He wrote: 

I look on the race forming H.M’s subjects as far as my observation goes, as 
faithless, having no regard for life, no knowledge of morals beyond a ceaseless 
expression of certain prayers and symbols rude and lawless, ever ready to 
follow their chiefs to scenes of plunder and bloodshed, and the chiefs scarcely 
elevated above their followers, equally treacherous and faithless, as much 
given to lying, as little impressed with any moral obligations, as addicted to 
rebellion and plunder, fully as rapacious and in fact possessing all the faults of 
the lower classes without any of their industry ... Bigotry reigns from end to 
end and in short a moral leprosy is spread over the people and country . M 

French’s civilized disgust with Baluchistan is interesting because it 
is symptomatic of a reaction which was common to many who observed 
directly or indirectly the Afghan dist urbances of 1841 and which had its 
influence on strategic thought. There were several different responses 
by Britons to acquaintance with the peoples of Central Asia. For a few, 
like Richard Burton and Edward Eastwick, there was content; the 
people they saw were certainly different and in many ways not very 
admirable, but they liked them and saw no reason to try to change 
them. For some, like Eldred Pottinger, Todd, Conolly, and Postans, 
there was discontent; they observed practices which they abhorred, but 
they blamed not the people but their institutions; if the institutions 
were changed the people had the opportunity of a civilized or even a 
Christian life: It was Britain’s responsibility to give them that oppor¬ 
tunity, and so humanitarianism became a justification for expansion. 
For such men humanitarianism became the major motive for the 
extension of the imperial frontier; for many others the desire to improve 
the prosperity of the peoples of Central Asia did not occupy so funda¬ 
mental a position in their thought but provided an important legitim¬ 
ization of their ambitions. It was a way of winning mass support for 
British rule and contrasted sharply with the aristocratic system of 
Malcolm and Ellenborough, which was to find its best-known expres¬ 
sion in the work of Lugard in northern Nigeria. Butfor men like French, 
experience destroyed idealism and strategic ambition alike. French 
condemned both the people and the national aristocracy and he made 
no distinction between men and institutions. In bis view the people 
themselves were morally rotten; the humanitarian mission was not 
worth the price of defilement; and the best policy for Britain was to 
shake off the dust of Central Asia entirely. It was a short-lived and , 
bitter reaction, but it played an important part in the decision to 
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withdraw from Central Asia, as it was to play a significant role in the 
future flight from imperial adventure. 

In May 1842 Outram renewed his plans for Kalat in recommenda¬ 
tions sent to Ellenborough. 55 He now proposed an annual subsidy of 
£15,000 (later reduced to £5,000) to Nasir Khan to compensate him for 
the withdrawal of the pledge of British military protection. Outram 
also proposed that he should be allowed to hand over to Kalat the two 
provinces which were tinder direct British rule. Shal and Sibi. 

Ellenborough refused to answer this proposal on the grounds that 
Outram had no right to make it direct to the Supreme Government. 
Under his new instructions, all Political Agents had been placed under 
the orders of the appropriate military commander. In Outranks case 
this was Nott and, despite the extra delay, Ellenborough demanded 
that Outranks proposals should be submitted through Qandahar. 
Outram obeyed but. receiving no reply from Nott who, as usual, was 
indifferent to anything which did not affect his immediate military 
movements, proceeded to offer Shal to Nasir Khan on his own respon¬ 
sibility. 54 

Ellenborough now intervened to put an end to Outram’s Kalat 
strategy. Who possessed Shal, the Governor-General asserted, was a 
matter of indifference to him, but he was determined that Britain 
should accept no responsibility for its fate. 57 He had decided that Kalat 
should be completely abandoned and he instructed Outram to inform 
the Khan that the October 1841 Treaty was abrogated. 

British relations with Kalat were not to be terminated as abruptly as 
Ellenborough had intended. The sequence of events which followed his 
orders is unclear. Outram had already notified the Khan that Shal 
would be transferred to his rule and Nasir did resume possession of the 
province. Now Outram did not inform the Khan that the October 
Treaty was at an end on the grounds that it would be dangerous to do so 
until all British subjects were safely out of Baluchistan. 5 * This with¬ 
drawal was not carried out until the latter part of 1842. General 
England, returning from Qandahar, withdrew from Quetta in three 
columns, the last of which did not leave until 1 October, and was 
required to evacuate the garrisons from Kalat and Kacchi as the 
column retired to camp at Sakhar on the Indus. 

I can find no record that Outram ever informed the Khan that the 
treaty was at an end and much to suggest that he did not. In all the 
British discussions which took place in the years which followed no one, 
including Outram, seemed to know whether the treaty was in force or 
not. Nasir Khan thought it was, and in 1842 and again in 1843 applied 
for help under its provisions. 59 Indeed Ellenborough also changed his 
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views on Kalat in the years which followed and although he did not 
acknowledge the existence of the treaty, he agreed to send the Khan 
some money, while refusing to send troops. In March 1843, Charles 
Napier, then commanding in Sind, paid £1,000 to the Khan and at the 
end of the same year EUenborough authorized a further payment. At 
that time EUenborough argued that the occupation of Sind might have 
altered the British position in relation to Kalat. 6 " 

The occupation of Sind did inject a new element into the Kalat 
problem. The tribes ceased to be a threat to communications and 
became a threat to the peace of the new border. A new problem of 
frontier management was created as British officials tried a variety of 
ways of controlling the tribes. Inevitably, however, the existence of a 
tribal problem on the frontier caused British officers to look beyond the 
frontier in an effort to find a solution to their problems there, either by 
an agreement with Kalat or by advancing the frontier so as to include 
the tribes within British territory and to be able to deal with them in a 
different way. In turn the question of tribal management became 
merged with the prohlem of forward strategic defence and the way was 
opened for the re-establishment of British influence in Kalat, when the 
opportunity was provided by the Crimean war. 

Ellenborough’s 1842 decision in favour of the total abandonment of 
Kalat left Shikarpur as the last trans-Indus position which might be 
retained by Britain. Outram had long been an advocate of the annexa¬ 
tion of Shikarpur, a policy which he supported at the time on strategic 
grounds, but which he later declared to be based upon humanitarian 
motives. He wished, he wrote, to ameliorate the condition of the people 
of Sind. 61 This of course was the basis of Postan’s argument, in which 
that agent was supported by another assistant Political Agent, 
Lieutenant W. S. Terry. 62 Whether it was Outram’s real motive is 
doubtful; his subsequent position as the moral critic of British policy in 
Sind made it difficult for him to avow any but the most high-minded 
motives. At all events Outram’s views on the desirability of acquiring 
Shikarpur coincided with those of Auckland, who saw it as a key 
position in the new system of British bases below the passes, and 
Auckland gave permission for Outram to negotiate with the Amirs for 
its purchase. 

An opportunity to buy Shikarpur arose in August 1841 when the 
Amirs offered to trade it for the abolition of their tribute payments. 63 
When he heard of this proposal EUenborough as President of the Board 
of Control, attempted to stop the transaction on the grounds that it 
indicated a desire to acquire permanent possessions beyond the 
Indus, 66 but Auckland rejected his veto on the grounds that the negoti- 
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ations had already gone too far. 65 In fact Auckland was wrong; the 
Amirs had had second thoughts and the negotiations could not be 
completed at that time. 

In June 1842 Outram raised the question of Shikarpur again, urging 
its acquisition for strategic and commercial reasons. 66 Ellenborough, 
now Governor-General, refused: Ellenborough, who did not consider 
the argument that the threat of internal disturbances justified a forward 
policy and who accepted the conventional military view that any 
invasion must be funnelled through the Panjab, could see no danger on 
the Lower Indus and therefore no strategic use for Shikarpur. And 
Shikarpur to him had one overwhelming disqualification—it was situ¬ 
ated on the right bank of the Indus. T wish to have nothing whatsoever 
to do with the right bank of the Indus’, he wrote, ‘except so far as it may 
be necessary to protect the navigation of the river.’ 67 

For Ellenborough had decided that the British withdrawal from 
Central Asia should stop on the line of the Lower Indus. In coming to 
this decision he had departed from the strict military view of what 
constituted the most desirable frontier for British India in that area, 
namely the desert and not the river, and from his own view as expressed 
in 1840. He had then written that although the Indus was the logical 
frontier of British India it was not the best: ‘in my opinion the true 
frontier of India is not the Indus but the Desert.’ 66 

Ellenborough’s conversion to support of the Indus frontier is 
accountable by reference to four arguments. The first related to com¬ 
merce and was essentially a development of his own 1830 arguments 
which had been put into operation by Bentinck and Auckland; he 
thought that under British control the Indus could become a great free 
trade zone which would bring prosperity to the people along its 
banks. 69 The second linked commerce with strategy; the Indus could 
provide excellent communications between Britain and the North- 
Western Provinces of British India and therefore be beneficial in con¬ 
trolling the Panjab. 70 The third argument was that advanced by 
Wellington and others and represented what one might call the 
reformed military view: control of the Lower Indus was necessary in 
order to deny it to France and to threaten the flanks of an enemy who 
was attacking in the north. But the decisive argument was the fourth, 
which sprang from the roots of Ellenborough’s thoughts on British 
India: the prestige of the army demanded that retreat should end; if it 
continued the morale of the army and the confidence of the Indian 
people in British supremacy might both be shaken. For all these 
reasons Ellenborough decided to maintain a British position in Sind. 

The annexation of Sind was the subject of great debate. Many books 
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and pamphlets appeared at the time and several historians have 
recently re-examined the controversy. 71 But the entire discussion has 
been dominated by a moral question: were the Amirs fairly treated? 
Although I shall comment on that question, it is not my main concern. 
The question which is relevant to this book is how the annexation of 
Sind fits into the strategic systems which have been discussed. 

It was Outram who inaugurated the series of actions which led to 
annexation. His own relations with the Amirs had been good. With 
Auckland’s support he had avoided interference in their internal 
affairs. Apart from a few minor disputes concerning the Indus naviga¬ 
tion, the principal matters which had arisen had been the signing of a 
treaty with the Amir of Mirpur which brought his small state within the 
framework of the 1839 Treaty system; and the Shikarpur question. It is 
clear that Outram had no wish to abandon the position that had been 
built up in Sind and hoped to confirm it by holding Shikarpur. It is 
probable that it was with a view to bringing pressure to bear on the 
Amirs to support his negotiations with them over Shikarpur that, in 
February 1842, he first brought to the notice of Government, certain 
reports of disaffection, albeit not dangerous, which involved the 
Amirs. 72 

In May 1842, after further investigation, Outram brought up the 
question again. He wrote: 

1 shall have it in my power shortly I believe to expose the hostile intrigues of 
the Amirs to such an extent as may be deemed by His Lordship sufficient to 
authorize the dictation of his own terms to the chiefs ofSindc and to call for 
such measures as he deems it necessary to place British power on a secure 
footing in these countries.” 


From his statements in the Conquest of Seinde it appears that the meas¬ 
ures Outram contemplated were the exchange of the tribute of £35,000 
a year for the abolition of the transit duties and either Shikarpur and 
Sakharor Karachi. 74 In purely financial terms the exchange came out 
about even; Outram was merely proposing to use a threat of punish¬ 
ment for disloyalty in order to force through a carefully calculated and 
not unreasonable bargain. But he was now to lose control of events and 
his delicate balance of force was to be totally destroyed by the ambi¬ 
tions of Ellen borough and Napier. 

An important element in the concept of prestige which dominated 
Ellenborough’s view of British India was the notion of Britain as the 
disposer of rewards and punishments. In Afghanistan he had found it ■ 
difficult to give rein to this element; it was too dangerous and in any 
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case he had found it impossible to lay hands on the arch-criminal, 
Muhammad Akbar. But in Sind it was possible to deliver a moral 
lesson to the people oflndia and to show how Britain could reward the 
faithful and mercilessly punish the guilty. 75 It was this impulse which 
first upset Outram’s fine computation of advantage. 

Ellenborough had seized upon Outram’s February revelations. On 6 
May he sent Outram a letter to be delivered to any Amir suspected of 
disaffection, informing him that his territory would be confiscated. 7 '’ 
Shortly after this he received Wellington’s first strategic recommenda¬ 
tions concerning the Lower Indus and promptly wrote to Outram 
again asking him to negotiate a treaty by which the tribute would be 
abolished in return for the cession of Bhakur, Sakhar, and Karachi, 
together with some commercial concessions. Shikarpur, he still did not 
want. 77 

These demands by Ellenborough went beyond those which Outram 
had hoped to achieve and represented a bargain much more unfavour¬ 
able to the Amirs. Anticipating opposition, Outram decided to defer 
any action on the treaty until troops arrived; nor did he deliver Ellen- 
borough’s threatening letter. 7 * Ellenborough agreed to the postpone¬ 
ment. 

During the summer of 1842, while waiting for troops to arrive in 
Sind, Ellenborough increased his demands still further. Believing the 
ruler of Bahawalpur to be a faithful ally and deserving of reward, he 
proposed, on 4 June, that the Khairpur Amirs should cede some 
territory to that ruler. 79 Outram suggested that the district of Sabzal- 
kot, which, with the connected area of Bhuj Bara, was worth £4,500 a 
year, would be a suitable prize. 80 But it was not enough for Ellen¬ 
borough who, after further reflection, decided in October 1842 to add to 
his gift to Bahawalpur and proposed that this addition should lake the 
form of the territory between Rori and the border of Bahawalpur, 
worth, according to Outram, no less than £8,400 a year. Outram 
concluded that Ellenborough had made a mistake and reported as 
much to his new superior, General Sir Charles Napier, on 12 
November. He asked Napier to refer the matter back to Ellenborough, 
but Napier did not do this until 30 January 1843.“ 

The arrival of Napier again transformed the situation in Sind, but 
before looking at his role it is necessary to review Ellenborough’s policy 
there. The centrality of the Governor-General’s concept of rewards and 
punishments is well illustrated in his letter to Napier of 26 August 1842 
in which he invited him to take command of the troops in that country. 
He would, he wrote, never forgive any breach of faith by the Amirs; if 
they were disloyal he would ‘exact a penalty which shall be a warning to 
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every Chief in India’.* 2 In the same letter he emphasized his desire to 
reward the ruler of Bahawalpur. Why he should have selected 
Bahawaipur for such favour is unclear, since the Nawab had performed 
no very obvious services. A writer in the Edinburgh Review later sug¬ 
gested that it was because the Nawab had written to Ellenborough in 
1830:** more probably Ellenborough just wanted someone to reward in 
the same way as he wanted someone to punish; it was almost accidental 
that the Nawab and the Amirs drew the parts they were to play in the 
drama which was preparing. As we have seen, arguments relating to 
trade and communications were also important in Ellenborough’s Sind 
policy; he suggested the construction of a vast and beautiful caravan¬ 
serai at Sakhar. 84 Conventional strategic arguments on the other hand 
played little part. Although he was prepared to follow Wellington’s 
advice to the extent of retaining control of the Lower Indus, he saw no 
great importance in this aspect in 1842. ‘It is idle to suppose’, he wrote 
to Napier in October, ‘that any enemy will ever attempt to invade our 
territories by the Lower Indus.’ 85 In March 1843, after receiving Wel¬ 
lington’s strange views on the French menace, Ellenborough changed 
completely and wrote to Fitzgerald, ‘I entirely agree with the Duke in 
thinking that we must hold the mouth of the Indus or submit to the 
French hold there.’" 6 But by that time Ellenborough was in very deep in 
Sind and under heavy criticism for his policy and clutched at any 
argument which could be held to justify his conduct towards the 
Amirs. He had not sought the position which he had then attained in 
Sind; his own demands, although going well beyond those ofOutram, 
were still relatively modest. Apart from the territorial changes under 
his rewards and punishment scheme, he wanted for Britain little more 
than the legalization and confirmation of the existing British position in 
Sind through the possession of those towns (Karachi, Sakhar, and 
Bakhar) which would give him control of the Lower Indus. ‘These’, he 
wrote to Napier, ‘seem to be the only objects we have in Sind on the 
supposition that we are to retain our hold on the Lower Indus.’ 87 

It was Napier who transformed Ellenborough’s limited policy into 
annexation, and, as several writers have perceived, the reasons for this 
lay in Napier’s own personality. ‘Conscience’, Napier later remarked to 
Hobhouse, ‘should not wear a red coat.'* 8 Napier needed an opportun¬ 
ity. He had demonstrated, during his long military career, powers of 
ruthless decision, which might have been expected to carry him to the 
top. Instead he had been left to languish in obscure commands, where 
ill-health, poverty, and frustration had made him a harsh and bitter 
man. Why this neglect should have existed is uncertain, but a hint was 
given by Sir Keith Elphinstone, a man of greatly inferior talents, when 
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he described Napier as a mountebank.* 9 Napier was a thrusting, 
ambitious man and he was resented. 

Napier had already given some thought to the problem of the defence 
of India and had elaborated his views in a memorandum which he 
wrote while still at Bombay in February 1842. He then envisaged four 
defensive lines. Of these the most advanced line, that of Kabul, Ghazni, 
Qandahar (corresponding to the future scientific frontier) should be 
held for the time being, but possibly abandoned later. The second and 
main line of defence should be on the Indus and should consist of a 
series of fortified posts on and beyond the river. Control of the mouth of 
the river was particularly important. To dominate this line the occupa¬ 
tion of the Panjab, and certainly of Sind, was necessary. Behind this 
main defensive line Napier envisaged the creation of two supporting 
lines: the first running from Jaisalmer to Lahore and the second from 
Balmer to Ludhiana. 911 Napier’s selection of the Indus as the main line 
of defence is significant because it was the first purely military 
appreciation which placed the Indus in that position. Although the 
reformed military view envisaged control of the lower part of the river, 
and other modifications contemplated an advanced line on the upper 
part, yet the weight of military opinion still favoured the Satlej and 
the desert as the principal defence line. Napier’s different view may 
not be unconnected with the fact that he approached the problem 
from the point of view of Bombay and not from the usual position 
of Bengal. 

Strategic arguments, therefore, led Napier to regard the occupation 
ofSind as essential. For him morality pointed the same way: the Amirs 
were barbarians and their country would be much better off under 
British rule. The final spur was provided by ambition: the winning of 
Sind could provide wealth and honour at last. Although, as the travel¬ 
ler, von Orlich, observed, Napier did not anticipate any military action 
when he arrived at Sakhar in October 1842, the General was fully 
prepared to take advantage of any loophole which appeared. 9 ' 

Napier was the agent of Ellen borough's policy in Sind. In conformity 
with his policy of subordinating Political Agents to military comman¬ 
ders the Governor-General ordered Outram to hand over all the evi¬ 
dence of the Amirs’ alleged treachery to Napier. Without entering into 
the detail of previous writers it may be said at once that the evidence 
was unreliable or related only to minor misdemeanours. 92 Napier, 
however, accepted it unquestioning!y and used it to justify the most 
sweeping demands. These consisted of the cession of those areas which 
Ellenborough bad previously demanded—Karachi, Sakhar, Bakhar, 
and Sabzalkot, together with Shikarpur; fuel for steamships using the 
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Indus; and the replacement of the collective Government ofSind by the 
rule of a single Amir. 

In his turn Ellcnborough became more greedy and more ready to 
abandon his former principles of policy. Although dissatisfied with the 
evidence of treachery, he adopted the method which he had used 
successfully in Afghanistan, and passed to Napier the responsibility of 
judging it. At the same time Ellenborough gave Napier a strong hint to 
proceed on the assumption that the evidence was correct. 93 Acting on 
the same assumption he presented a revised list of desiderata. His 
enlarged territorial demands now included Tatha and Rori, the latter 
town to be combined with its neighbours, Sakhar and Bakhar, to form a 
great new commercial and strategic metropolis to be called ‘Victoria on 
the Indus’. The districts ofSabzalkot and Bhuj Bara, together with the 
territory between Sabzalkot and Rori were to go to Bahawalpur. 
Shikarpur hr still refused, because it was on the right bank of the Indus 
and because its possession might tempt less prudent Governor- 
Generals in the future to expand further westwards. Sakhar, of course, 
was also on the right bank, but Wellington had assured Ellenborough 
that he needed a bridgehead there. Ellenborough also added a series of 
demands consistent with his commercial aims and concerned with the 
navigation of the Indus and the establishment of a uniform currency, In 
return for all this the Amirs were to be freed from their requirement to 
pay tribute. 94 

Ellenborough’s demands had now risen so high that he began to 
expect that the Amirs would fight. If they did, he informed Peel, they 
would be expelled to the right bank of the Indus; no one would regret 
their departure for they were bad rulers. 95 In fact Ellenborough was 
coming to believe that no settlement would be permanent until the 
■ Amirs had been defeated. 9 * Being Ellenborough, however, the prospect 
of battle aroused mixed feelings; victories he loved, but the prospect of 
reverses filled him with dread. Left to himself he might have lost his 
nerve and scaled down his demands. But the matter was now out of his 
hands. 

He was in a hurry to dispose of the Sind affair before the hot weather 
made campaigning too dangerous. Treaties embodying the new pro¬ 
posals were sent to Khairpur and Haidarabad. No discussion was 
permitted. The Khairpur Amirs agreed, but they were not prompt 
enough for Napier, who advanced his forces. Frightened, the senior 
Khairpur Amir, Rustam Khan, fled and Napier immediately replaced 
him with his brother and rival, Ali Murad, so completing a tradition of 
British policy which had begun with Ross Bell who had aggravated the 
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quarrel between the brothers. Napier pursued Rustam and his com¬ 
panions into the desert, destroyed a fort, and then turned on 
Haidarabad. The Haidarabad Amirs also panicked and after signing 
the treaty they took up arms. Napier defeated them at the battle of 
Miani in February 1843. Only Sher Muhammad of Mirpur remained. 
Napier had left him out of the negotiations in the hope that 'in the 
course of adjusting the treaty, something may occur that will enable 
Your Lordship to remit his Tribute in exchange for land’. 97 Napier's 
hopes always possessed a terrifying, self-fulfilling quality that was now 
once more exemplified. Sher Muhammad, alarmed, fought and was 
defeated at the battle of Haidarabad (26 March 1843). But even before 
this decisive engagement Napier had already annexed Lower Sind. 

Napier’s annexation of the territory of the defeated Amirs left Ellen- 
borough with a dilemma. His previous territorial demands had been 
limited and he had expressly repudiated even the desirability of acquir¬ 
ing more. Now he had at his disposal the whole of the territories of the 
Haidarabad Amirs. If his former arguments were to be taken seriously 
he should have renounced them, but he did not do so: Napier’s victory, 
he declared, left him no choice; the subtle Ali Murad of Khairpur 
would be suitably rewarded and neighbouring states also given some 
share, but the remainder of Sind would be British 91 

As a consequence of his decision to confirm the annexation of Lower 
Sind Ellenborough posed himself a further embarrassing problem in 
the form of the territories on the right bank of the Indus. Acquisition of 
any territory on the right bank, it will be remembered, he had carefully 
forsworn, on the ground that it might prove too great a temptation to 
his weaker successors. Alas! Ellenborough himself was not proof 
against temptation and could not bring himself to surrender it all. With 
his customary resilience, however, he found a convenient strategic 
justification to explain the change. ‘1 consider Rivers to be generally 
bad boundaries’, he wrote, ‘They were designed to unite nations and 
states, not to separate them.’ 99 Still he worried about future 
Governor-Generals and at first wished to limit his gains on the right 
bank to the positions necessary merely to give him command over the 
river, lest more should tempt ‘some imprudent successor of mine to go 
further’. 100 But temptation once more proved too strong: Napier pro¬ 
duced plans for the development of the right bank through irrigation 
and Ellenborough accepted these and also the consequential security 
arrangements which were designed to protect the new colonies from 
tribal attacks. 101 By such means within a very short time the effective 
frontier had reached the mountains. The border problem, which 
was to push Britain towards the new relationship with Kalat which 
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EUenborough had spurned, was thus the creation of EJ Jen borough 
himself. 

The annexation of Lower Sind gave rise to the further problem of 
justifying the act in the eyes of London. It has been shown that financial 
considerations played no part in Ellenborough’s policy before annexa¬ 
tion. The introduction of the financial argument immediately after¬ 
wards was clearly an attempt to make the act more acceptable to the 
Court of Directors. The annexation of Sind, he wrote, provided an 
opportunity to recover the losses incurred by the wars in China and 
Afghanistan; Sind would yield a net profit of £500,000 a year. 1 " 2 But 
EUenborough himself probably never set much store on his own 
arguments and rightly, for Sind lost money until the end of British 
India. 

The prospect of making the annexation of Lower Sind profitable was 
a significant factor in the modification which took place after March 
1843 in Ellenborough’s system of rewards and punishments. The first 
hint that EUenborough was coming to believe that generosity might 
have more than its own rewards appeared early in February 1843 when 
he wrote to Napier that the gift of Sindian territory to Bahawalpur 
might be used to advance a British strategic interest, namely, the 
formation of a line of communication between Sakhar and the British 
territories on the Sadej through a friendly country. 103 Although the 
complete annexation of Sind made such a line less necessary, Ellen- 
borough continued to explore the possibilities of gaining new advan¬ 
tages. 

The defeat of the Amirs gave EUenborough the opportunity to 
extend the recipients of rewards to include slates other than Bahawal¬ 
pur. Partly this extension was inspired by the political desirability of 
' sharing the spoils with his neighbours but partly also by the hope of 
procuring more general advantages for British commerce. He wrote to 
Napier: ‘My object is to make all the surrounding states derive benefit 
from your victory, and thus to interest them all in the expulsion of the 
Amirs. I wish also to make our concessions of territory to these powers 
conduce to the general freedom of commercial intercourse.’ 104 

Thus the rewards ceased to be outright donations and became 
instead items in a series of bargains with neighbouring states. The 
bargain with Bahawalpur was particularly favourable because a series 
of fortunate misunderstandings enabled EUenborough to secure even 
greater benefits than he had anticipated. In the first instance he 
reduced the size of the territory which was to be offered to Bahawalpur, 
having at last learned how much more valuable it was than he had 
believed. Some land was kept back to form an arrondissement for Rori; 
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some more to establish an irrigation canal; and yet more to compensate 
Ali Morad for territory which under the new system he was to cede to 
the Rajput state ofjaisalmer. In exchange for the remainder of the ‘gift’ 
the ruler of Bahawalpur agreed to reduce the duties which he levied on 
land and river traffic; to provide wells and caravanserais on the road 
from Bahawalpur to Delhi; and to cede to Britain a strip of land along 
the Satlej. This last gain made possible a useful modification in the 
customs line of the North-Western Provinces. 1 "'' In such ways the 
conquest of Sind served minor purposes of British strategy. 

Strategy in the conventional sense had played little part in the 
conduct of British policy towards Sind. Outram’s own initiative, what¬ 
ever had been the motives of personal ambition which might have 
underlain it, had been avowedly based upon strategic calculation: his 
argument was that for the security of British India it was necessary to 
have military control of Sind, including a position at the mouth of the 
Bolan, and his recommendations had been carefully designed to secure 
that end. To aid in the achievement of his objectives he had created a 
lever which had then been tom from his grasp by Ellenborough and 
employed for a totally different purpose. Ellenborough was relatively 
unconcerned about military control of Sind, although the subject was 
by no means excluded from his calculations. But for him, Sind was 
essentially the school in which the people of India would be taught a 
great moral lesson. As John Kaye remarked: ‘It was deemed expedient 
at this stage of the great political journey to show that the British could 
beat someone, and so it was determined to beat the Ameers ofSindh.’ I " 1 * 
For Ellenborough it was not the needs of the external but the necessities 
of the internal frontier which condemned the Amirs. But condemned 
them to what? It was prestige, not material gain, which Ellenborough 
sought and his proposals would have left the Amirs in the enjoyment of 
relatively much more than the Marathas had been allowed to retain. 
Ellenborough’s muddle and greed allowed the control of events to be 
wrested in turn from his hands and grasped by the most resolute of the 
trio—Charles Napier. Napier’s career in Sind provides the most 
instructive example of what unity of judicial, political, and military 
power could achieve on the imperial frontier. The Amirs were pre¬ 
sented simultaneously with unproven accusations and disproportion¬ 
ate sentences; terrorized first into agreement and then into resistance; 
and, finally, soundly beaten and dispossessed of all political power. 
Although the annexation of Sind was consistent with Napier’s strategic 
views, it does not seem that the security of the frontier was the main 
motive which drove on this complex man. It was personal ambition, 
contempt for his adversary, confidence in his own civilization, and 
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perhaps the simple pleasure of brutal power, which led him to his 
complete victory. His share of the Sind prize-money was £70,000. 

Although it was not the search for the security of the frontier which 
had brought about the annexation of Sind, the annexation did create a 
new strategic situation. Sind was no longer a flexible area of operations, 
a true strategic frontier in depth, as it had been from 1839 to 1842, but 
an administrative frontier, a fixed border to be held; the strategic 
frontier itself must lie beyond. 

Napier analysed the new frontier from the viewpoint of strategy in a 
memorandum written in May 1844. 107 He regarded the line which had 
been established as a very strong one from the viewpoint of defence. His 
view of the northern section had undergone some modification since 
1842, for he now returned to the traditional military preference for the 
Satlej frontier over that of the Indus. Nevertheless, he foresaw that 
eventually Britain would be obliged to conquer the Panjab. The north¬ 
ern frontier, however, had been strengthened by the acquisition of 
control over Sind, which protected its left flank, which secured the 
bastion of Bahawalpur (something which could not have been done 
from the Satlej alone), and which gave control over the Indus com¬ 
munications. 

Napier was well content with the frontier of Sind itself. ‘Sinde in our 
hands is a compact, impenetrable and well defined frontier’, he wrote. 
Although he preferred river to mountain frontiers, he found the old 
Sind frontiers satisfactory enough. Moving northwards from the Ara¬ 
bian Gulf this frontier first followed the line of the Rab river, then that 
of the Halla mountains, and then ran north to Mithenkot at a distance 
of some forty miles from the Indus, a total length of four hundred and 
fifty miles. It was the northern stretch of the frontier, bordering the 
great plain of Kacchi which Napier was later to discover had serious 
weaknesses which he had not appreciated when he wrote his 
memorandum. 

There were two possible routes, wrote Napier, by which an invading 
force might enter Sind,—the Bolan (or Mulla) and the Makran. The 
former could easily be blocked by virtue of the fact that an enemy 
issuing into Kacchi would find British forces on both his flanks—at 
Haidarabad in the south and along the Satlej in the north. Against the 
prevailing current of strategic thinking, Napier singled out the Makran 
as the greatest source of danger and recommended the fortification of 
Karachi to block the route. In this, however, Napier remained isolated; 
in 1853, when there was speculation about a possible Iranian attack, 
most writers dismissed the idea of any danger from the Makran. Napier 
himself seems to have ignored the possible uses of sea power. With 
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regard to the general disposition of troops to meet the danger of invasion, 
Napier contended that, if he could hold his forces in large concentra¬ 
tions, he would be able to manage with far fewer troops than at present, 
when they were dispersed in small packets throughout the land. This 
recommendation, possibly influenced by financial pressure, of course 
looked at the question only from the viewpoint of foreign invasion; the 
disposition of troops required to meet tribal raiding or the danger of 
internal commotion would be somewhat different. 

Napier's strategic evaluation was essentially a military justification 
of a static frontier. Some possible objections to his argument have been 
indicated, but the main criticism, in the light of previous strategic 
discussion, is that his system took no account of what had always been 
the main weapon in the armoury of those who argued for an advanced 
strategic frontier; namely, the danger that an enemy might take up a 
position beyond the frontier and use it to provoke disturbances within 
India; in short, that the real danger lay in the internal frontier. Napier, 
however, did offer, by implication, an answer to this objection. ‘It 
appears to me,’ he wrote: 

that there will always be peril to the Company while it leaves Native princes on 
their thrones within our territories. The people are with us, the Princes and 
nobles against us, and the people will follow their oppressors because they are 
not sufficiently independent and civilised to think for themselves. 

These words go far to resolve the puzzle of Napier's strategic views. The 
combination of a close border and a levelling policy in India is unmis¬ 
takable; Napier was a precursor of John Lawrence. The brutal militar¬ 
ism which seemingly characterizes his policy in Sind is misleading; 
curiously enough, Napier belongs with Thoby Prinsep and all those 
Civil Servants who came to form the dominant element in official 
thinking on India, before the Indian Mutiny shattered their illusions. 
The core of their view of India was that British rule could be made 
acceptable to the mass of the Indian people and therefore, by implica¬ 
tion, free from the danger of disturbance by foreign infection. If their 
traditional leaders were removed, the Indian masses could be immu¬ 
nized by good government. The rapid conversion of Napier to 
confidence in the civilizing mission and its beneficent humanitarian 
and political results testifies to the speed with which this view reas¬ 
serted itself after the defeat in Afghanistan. The identification of 
Napier’s view of British India also exposes the immense gulf which 
separated him from Ellenborough. Because of their association in the 
conquest of Sind and because both afterwards became the heroes of the 
British Indian right, it is easy to assume that they were two of a kind. In 
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fact their views on India were entirely different. Ellenborough believed 
he walked on eggshells and needed the support ofa native aristocracy to 
save him from falling; Napier calmly crushed them in the confidence 
that he could build something better. 

During the course of 1842 the tide of withdrawal from Central Asia 
had been stemmed and in 1843 it was reversed. Withdrawal had been 
not only a physical but also a mental process; the defeat in Afghanistan 
had been a painful blow to self-confidence. In such a situation neither 
strategic argument, not commercial advantage, nor any other appeal 
could alone halt the erosion of imperial confidence; something else, a 
psychological bufferstop, was needed and this was provided by the 
Indus. We have seen how, over forty years, the Indus had come to seem 
the predestined frontier of British India. In 1838 Britain had advanced 
her strategic frontier from the Satlej to the Hindu Kush in a single 
bound and had acquired control of the Lower Indus almost without 
noticing it. When it came to withdrawal, however, there was a mental 
resistance to abandoning ‘what all will regard as a proper Barrier, the 
Indus’. 1 "* To leave the river which had come to be identified as much 
with the British Empire in India as it was with the Empire of Alexan¬ 
der, would be to admit the prospect of the same imperial mortality that 
befell the Macedonian Empire. Prestige impelled Ellenborough to 
strike his blow there. 

Catharsis achieved, the Indus had fulfilled its function; as a frontier 
it never existed except in Ellenborough’s mind. Auckland, Outram, 
and others had always seen the possession of areas beyond the river, 
and notably of Shikarpur, as essential; the annexation of Sind purged 
Ellenborough of his own doubts. And, of course, Ellenborough was 
proved right; the occupation of the right bank of the Indus set up 
frontier pressures which did not cease until the frontier was pushed up 
to Quetta. Yet it is impossible to see how, within the objectives which 
Ellenborough had set himself, control of the right bank could have been 
avoided. What is most striking about the Sind affair is the unanimity of 
view about the need for military control of the country; this is the most 
notable aspect from the strategic viewpoint and, beside it, the great 
debate about annexation seems an irrelevance. The truth is that there 
was no debate about the strategic importance of Sind because there was 
no division on the subject; all that was left to dispute was the morality of 
annexation. 

In England the debate on Sind was conceived wholly in moral terms. 
Partly this was because, as we have seen, there was no fundamental 
division in India about the need for control over Sind but partly also 
because the defence of India was not a matter of political interest in 
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Britain. The only two aspects of India which ever moved British 
politicians to heated debate were finance and morality; the first 
threatened their pockets and the second allowed them to indulge their 
passion for humbug. The Sind question brought in both. 

The Cabinet’s quarrel was not with Ellenborough’s objectives in 
Sind— they accepted that military control over Sind should be retained 
and that this would require a new legal basis—but with his means. lM 
When Fitzgerald first read the evidence of the Amirs’ alleged treachery 
and the demands which Ellenborough and Napier proposed to found 
upon it he was aghast. He saw at once the possible Parliamentary 
consequences for the Conservative Government. ‘I think it would be 
almost matter for impeachment if we did not interfere in this matter of 
the Ameers of Sinde’, he wrote to Peel. 110 Like later historians, Fitz¬ 
gerald took the view that the charges against the Amirs were either 
unproven or unimportant and concluded that Ellenborough and 
Napier had simply got up a case to justify their seizure of territory. 
Fitzgerald issued immediate instructions that Ellenborough should 
confine his efforts to negotiation and eschew violence. The merits of 
Ellenborough’s objectives he did not discuss.' 11 Even Wellington was 
persuaded to add his private injunction to Ellenborough to be patient 
and avoid either war or the threat of war. Unlike the situation in the 
past, wrote Wellington, anything that happened in India now was ‘an 
imperial question’ and must be approached with caution. 112 

Of course the Cabinet admonitions arrived too late. ‘The course of 
events’, replied Ellenborough, ‘has settled the Scinde question.’ 113 All 
that the Cabinet could do was to try to ameliorate the evil consequences 
to themselves of Ellenborough’s immorality. It was in these terms that 
all but Wellington saw the situation. With a cynicism remarkable even 
in him the Duke now dubbed as a purely local affair what three months 
earlier he had described as an imperial question. 114 His strong support 
for Ellenborough played an important part in softening the expression 
of the Cabinet’s wrath. He forced Fitzgerald to tone down his official 
criticism of Ellenborough’s conduct. 115 The President was disgusted, 
but he was not able to withstand the authority of the Duke, and Peel 
gave him little support. Formally the Prime Minister took a strong and 
elevated moral tone. ‘No considerations of temporary convenience’, he 
wrote, ‘ought in my opinion to prevent us from making what reparation 
it may be in our power to make.’ 116 In practice it was another story. 

Peel’s policy in the Sind affair, when he dictated the general lines of 
the policy of the Board of Control, is comprehensible only in terms of 
political expediency. He never took the obvious step of recalling Ellen¬ 
borough because that would have exposed the Government to criticism 
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from within the Conservative Party as well as from without. He limited 
his efforts to persuading Ellenborough to make some concessions to the 
fallen Amirs: to restore their sovereignty; to restore their lands; or at 
least to ameliorate their present condition in some way. 117 These efforts 
be continued right up to the time of the Parliamentary debates of 1844. 
He explained the reasons to Ripon: ‘the extension to them (the Amirs) 
of favour and kindness is the only mode by which we can reconcile the 
public mind here to our policy in Scinde—the only mode by which we 
can prevent the Ameers from becoming the objects of public commiser¬ 
ation and sympathy —therefore dangerous.’"® 

The Prime Minister's appeals for clemency failed to move Ellen¬ 
borough, but perhaps they served their purpose inasmuch as Peel could 
be seen to be making some effort. For, simultaneously, Peel bent his 
energies towards persuading others concerned to accept the annexa¬ 
tion. The Cabinet, said Hardinge in 1848, had nearly broken over Sind, 
and Hardinge himself condemned the annexation as unjust and 
unprofitable. Since Parliament was already in recess by the time 
sufficient information to debate the question had arrived Peel could 
leave the problem of how to deal with that institution over until 1844. 
The most urgent problem was to draw some of the venom from the 
outraged fangs of the Directors. 

The Court of Directors was totally opposed to Ellenborough’s policy 
in Sind. Already incensed by his Afghan policy and by his contemptu¬ 
ous treatment of the Indian Civil Service, many wanted to recall him. 
Ellenborough, of course, attributed their opposition to the most selfish 
motives; Tucker, Bayley, and Lyall were all angry because he would 
not give jobs to their relatives." * But this was unjust. The roots of the 
opposition in the Court were neither selfish nor strategic. Henry 
Tucker agreed on the need for military control of Sind and supported 
not only the occupation of the main towns along the Indus but also 
Shikarpur and Dadar in advance; although he did have a curious 
objection to the opening of the Indus which he thought might bring in 
foreign adventurers and arms. 120 But the basis of his criticism and that 
of his colleagues was morality and finance. 

The Court had become apprised of the moral problem by Outram, 
who had left India after quarrelling with Napier over his conduct of 
policy in Sind, returned to England in the early summer of 1843, and 
commenced an effective propaganda campaign against the Elien- 
borough/Napicr policy. He won many supporters in the Court. The 
financial problem had been a major issue for some time and in his 
protracted battles to induce Her Majesty’s Government to accept 
financial responsibility for imperial activities in Asia, Tucker had 
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gained much support among his fellow Directors. It was on the ques¬ 
tion of finance alone that the Court could be a serious threat to the 
Government because, if it chose, it would provoke a full Parliamentary 
inquest, either by forcing the Government to go to Parliament for 
money or by compelling the President to take them to law to overrule 
them. So inflamed did the subject become in the early part of 1843 that 
the Cabinet, which rarely spent time on India, was twice obliged to 
discuss Indian finances. In the end the verdict went against the Court: 
Peel had his own financial problems and was reluctant to help India 
and still more to (ace the inevitable attack on Indian policy in Parlia¬ 
ment, while the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Henry Goulbum, was 
quite opposed. As Fitzgerald commented, 'it is the genius of his office, 
and the disposition of every other office to throw all that they can upon 
the Finances of India.’ 12 ' But the financial cost of the Sind operations 
was an important issue during the later part of 1843, and against the 
background of previous discussion provided a significant point of pres¬ 
sure. 

The opposition in the Court was a serious matter for the Cabinet. 
The Directors’ financial power, their power to recall the Governor- 
General, and their ability to influence independent Parliamentary 
opinion could all be used to embarrass the Government. In the summer 
of 1843 it was touch-and-go whether the Court could be kept under 
control; on 29 August a motion condemning Ellenborough’s policy 
actually passed in a Secret Court But the storm blew itself out; the 
resolution never became public and the Directors did not go on to recall 
the Governor-General. The Court of Proprietors carried less weight 
and their criticisms could be ignored. 

Having survived the menace of the Directors Peel found his Par¬ 
liamentary task much easier. A version of the Sind correspondence, 
carefully edited to remove Napier’s stronger expressions, appeared and 
by a subtle stroke included papers from as early as 1836. This inevit¬ 
ably put the Whigs on the defensive and divided them from the Radi¬ 
cals. The effects were seen in the main debate which took place on a 
motion moved by Ashley, which was, said Ripon, ‘a piece of sentimen¬ 
tality’ directed against the treatment of the Amirs. 122 The amendments 
moved by Roebuck were directed against Auckland rather than against 
Ellenborough. The result was confusion and in his speech Hobhouse 
laid down principles of conduct which amounted to a defence of Ellen¬ 
borough. Peel bought off a little more opposition with a virtual pledge 
to do something for the Amirs and another ritual dispatch on their 
behalf was sent to India. But as a political event the Sind question was 
over; ‘in truth’, wrote Ripon in July 1845, ‘no one now cares a farthing 
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about the question of the Ameers. It has been superseded by other 
matters more immediately interesting.’ 123 But Ripon spoke too 
quickly. 

As a literary phenomenon the Sind question rumbled on for many 
years. Sir William Napier justified his brother’s policy and Outram, 
supported by his highly-placed friends at Bombay, who contrived to 
restore him to political employment, replied in kind. Their paper war 
and their constant disclosures of secrets embarrassed the authorities in 
London and Calcutta. ‘These Napiers are most inconvenient People in 
the employment of any Government’, complained Wellington. 124 Dis¬ 
gusted by Outram's later political activities in Kolhapur, Hardinge 
was yet more scathing about the Napiers' enemy. ‘The fact is he is not a 
clever or a prudent man— He is cunning and vulgar in diplomacy— but 
a bold, enterprizing active Partisan in the field’, he wrote. 125 The 
authorities were unable to check the controversy without publishing 
material which would cause the ‘utmost public mischief involving 
much more serious consequences than those affecting Napier and 
Outram. 126 But while the dispute raged, Sind remained in the public 
eye, a constant embarrassment. The Napier-Outram quarrel ob¬ 
structed other policies. It was recognized that Sind should be trans¬ 
ferred from Bengal to Bombay, but it was seen to be impossible to place 
Napier under the Bombay Government. 121 Also Napier was recognized 
as the best man to replace Sir Thomas McMahon as Commandcr-in- 
Ghief, Bombay, but it was anticipated that the Court would refuse to 
appoint him to the post, or at least, decline to make him a member of 
the Council at that Presidency. 121 

Inevitably the treatment of Sind in the Press was dominated by the 
personalities involved and by the morality of the treatment of the 
Amirs. One of the few strategic criticisms was contained in an article in 
the Edinburgh Review, which was largely devoted to the moral question. 
The author criticized the new trans-Indus frontier on the grounds that 
it would lead to trouble with the Baluchi tribes; and because of the poor 
rearward communications; frontier troops would be dependent on 
either a land route across the desert or a sea route which could be closed 
by the monsoon. The old frontier was much better because it was 
screened by the desert and the reliable Rajputs. The writer also ques¬ 
tioned the commercial possibilities of the Indus valley. 129 

Peel had met the dangerous combination of morality and politics 
and survived; Ellenborough did not. His wayward habits eventually 
provoked the Court beyond endurance and they recalled him in April 
1844. But in their final indictment Sind formed only one item and Peel 
was able to avoid unfortunate repercussions for his own Government. 
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The curious character of the discussion in England, however, by con¬ 
centrating on morality to the exclusion of strategy, makes it impossible 
to decide whether men were all agreed on the desirability of the Indus 
frontier or whether they cared little about the defence of India. Perhaps 
both propositions are true. 



The Panjab Road, 

1838-1841 


The pint is thickening and I have no hesitation in assert¬ 
ing my belief that we shall find ourselves in a very awk¬ 
ward predicament, unless we adopt measures for 
macademizing the road through the Punjab. 

VV. H. Macnaghten, 10 April 1840. 


The pattern of British relations with the state of Lahore is that of those 
with Sind writ large. Before 1838 the Panjab had had a fourfold 
importance in British strategic planning. It was important as a frontier 
state, as a buffer, as potentially the most dangerous ally of other Indian 
states, and as an element in the problem of the Indus communications. 
Between 1839 and 1842 all these interests were subordinated to the 
single problem of communications with Afghanistan. Although the 
Sind/Bolan route had the advantage of being under direct British 
military control throughout its course, yet it was inferior to the more 
direct route to Kabul through the Panjab, a route which also linked 
with the main British bases in the Jamna-Satlej Doab. In times of 
urgency or when the Bolan route was closed by climate or disturbances 
the Panjab road became of the highest importance. 

From the Panjab the route led through Peshawar and the Khaibar 
Pass to Jalalabad and thence to Kabul, usually via the Khurd Kabul 
Pass. Macnaghten himself controlled the most westerly section of this 
route; his subordinate, George Macgregor (1810-83), Political 
Agent at Jalalabad, controlled the central section; while the Khaibar 
was the responsibility ofCaptain F. Mackeson (1807-53), the Political 
Agent at Peshawar. Like Macgregor, Mackeson was under the orders 
of Macnaghten and reported through him. In consequence less infor¬ 
mation is available concerning the northern route than about the route 
through Sind where all the agents but Bean reported directly to the 
Supreme Government. No regular agent was established within the 
Panjab proper; the responsible Political Agent had his residence in 
British-controlled territory at Ludhiana, where Claude Wade, who was 
withdrawn at the beginning of 1840 following Sikh complaints of his < 
behaviour, was succeeded by George Clerk. For different (unctions 
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Wade and Clerk were answerable to the Government of the North- 
Western Provinces and to the Supreme Government. 

That part of the northern route which lay within Afghanistan need 
not detain us long. The most difficult section was that between Gan- 
damak and Kabul. The tribes which dominated this region, principally 
branches of the eastern Ghilzays, were controlled by the payment of 
allowances, nominally in return for their services in guarding the 
passes, in reality that they might not close them. Supplemented by 
occasional coercive action the system worked fairly well until October 
1841 when the tribes closed the passes following the reduction of their 
allowances. It was the eastern Ghilzays who were chiefly responsible for 
the massacre of the Kabul force in January 1842. 

The Khaibar Pass was of crucial importance. The pass itself, from 
Jamrud in the east to Dakka in the west, is about thirty-five miles long. 
It is dominated by various tribes of which the most important are the 
Afridis, Wrakzays, and Shinwaris. The Sikhs had had numerous con¬ 
frontations with these tribes, but the first British encounter took place 
in 1839. According to the plan for the invasion of Afghanistan a mixed 
force of Sikhs and Shah Shuja’s levies under the leadership of 
Shahzadeh Muhammad Timur, was to advance to Kabul via the 
Khaibar in support of the main force which penetrated Afghanistan 
from the side of Quetta. The Khaibar force was accompanied by 
Claude Wade who was in political control. Attempts to persuade the 
tribes to concede an uncontested passage failed and, in July 1839, 
Wade was obliged to force the pass. In the autumn of 1839 a further 
clash took place when the Khaibar tribes resisted the passage of the 
troops returning from Kabul under the command of General Keane.' 

According to the original plan, the need to make regular use of the 
Panjab/ Khaibar route should have ended with the return of the troops. 
But the decision to retain part of the British force in Afghanistan meant 
that the route had to be kept open and more permanent arrangements 
for its control found. Wade’s answer was coercion. He had already 
established a string of posts through the Khaibar. From west to east 
these were Dakka, where there was a garrison of irregular troops under 
the command of a cousin of Mackeson; Ali Masjid, the principal post, 
located at a point where the pass was only forty feet wide and the cliffs 
virtually perpendicular, and Lala China, where a party of Yusufzays 
were placed. These posts seemingly offered a basis for military control 
which Wade proposed to supplement by political control of the 
tribes—replacing existing chiefs by new men favourable to Shah 
Shuja. 2 

Auckland disliked Wade’s policy of coercion and preferred the same 
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long-term, cheaper policy which he had ordered to be introduced into 
Upper Sind, namely the gradual conciliations and civilization of the 
tribes, particularly through employing them in a new Khaibari corps. 
For the short term Auckland was content to pay allowances such as the 
Khaibar tribes had been accustomed to receive from time immemorial. 
He discovered, however, like most Europeans shopping in Asian 
bazaars, that the price had risen for him. In former days Shah Shuja 
had paid £6,000 a year. Dost Muhammad, being poorer, had paid only 
£1,950. The tribesmen disdained this latter sum when it was offered by 
Wade and also refused Dr. Lord’s offer to double it. In the end they 
accepted £8,000 a year. 3 In this way the chiefs, who appropriated the 
allowances, were brought off and organized attacks on the convoys 
were prevented. Sporadic attacks by groups of tribesmen persisted, 
however, and other means had to be employed to control their depreda¬ 
tions. 

Mackeson tried a variety of methods to achieve security through the 
Khaibar. The garrison posts were maintained, detailed information 
collected, hostages taken, and the dangerous expedient of setting tribe 
against tribe introduced when the Afridis were played off against the 
VVrakzays. 4 This had the common result that eventually, at a critical 
moment, the two tribes united against their tormentor. 5 In short, 
Mackeson experimented with most of the methods of tribal control 
which were subsequently permutaled by generations of frontier 
officials and with similar results. The one policy for which he never had 
the time was Auckland's policy of gradual conciliation. Like his succes¬ 
sors, Mackeson usually veered back towards coercion. Unlike the 
situation in Upper Sind, however, the necessary troops for this work 
were rarely available because there was no British base at Peshawar. 
Only once did Mackeson obtain the opportunity to mount a strong 
punitive expedition. This occurred in February 1841 when a brigade 
under the command of Brigadier Shelton passed through the Khaibar 
on its way to Kabul. Macnaghten seized the chance to launch it against 
the Sangu Khel division of the Shinwari tribe and Shelton duly laid 
waste their valley and forced them to make some restitution. The effect 
was only temporary. 

Mackeson had only modest success in his role as guardian of the 
Khaibar. At ordinary times traffic passed through the Khaibar with 
small loss; at extraordinary times, when passage was essential, control 
was lost. In August 1840 the Khaibar was urgently required for com¬ 
munications with Afghanistan: the Bolan was closed and the great 
crisis of September and October 1840, associated with the return of» 
Dost Muhammad, was about to burst in eastern Afghanistan. But 
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Mackeson was forced to record that ‘our control is now merely nomi¬ 
nal’. 6 During the crisis of January 1842, when Jalalabad was under 
siege, the Khaibar was again closed and the post of Ali Masjid evacu¬ 
ated. Mackeson also failed, as General Pollock discovered to his dismay 
in 1842, to investigate routes linking Peshawar and Jalalabad which 
could be used in place of the Khaibar, although several such alternatives 
existed. Mackeson’s policy was essentially and inevitably that of con¬ 
trol on the cheap. It was a policy forced upon him by Auckland and 
derived from Auckland’s two assumptions: first, that the presence of 
British troops in Afghanistan was only a temporary phenomenon; and 
second, that Britain should not become dependent upon the route 
through the Panjab. In Peshawar Mackeson was entirely dependent 
upon the goodwill of the Sikhs, although this circumstance was not 
wholly disadvantageous to him, for the Sikhs were an easy repository of 
blame when things went wrong. 

Through circumstance Mackeson came to represent not only the 
British interest in communications through the Panjab but a new 
frontier interest, not in the old frontier of the Satlej, but in the 
trans-Indus frontier with Afghanistan. For several years prior to 1838 
the Sikhs had been pressing into the tribal area along the Afghan 
frontier. It was this pressure in the Khaibar sector which had precipi¬ 
tated the fateful clash at Jamrud in 1837. In theory the Tripartite 
Treaty of 1838 and the restoration of Shah Shuja should have inaugu¬ 
rated a new era ofstability on the frontier, but in practice the treaty was 
too imprecise to delimit Sikh and Afghan interests in the disputed areas. 
The events of 1838 to 1839 changed the situation in an unexpected 
manner for in consequence of them the Afghan interest acquired a new 
and powerful spokesman in the person of Macnaghtcn, aided by his 
agents, among whom Mackeson played a prominent part. 

Macnaghten became the principal exponent of a policy of hostility 
towards the Panjab. Partly his attitude derived from an earlier period 
when suspicions of Sikh designs were stronger. In 1838 he fought hard 
to exclude the Sikhs from a major role in the new strategy and, like most 
Britons in India, he undoubtedly looked to the ultimate annexation of 
Lahore and that sooner rather than later. His position in Afghanistan 
served to fertilize the seeds of his hostility to the Lahore state. Partly 
this fresh stimulus derived from the need for speedy communications, 
partly from frontier disputes and partly from a belief, affected or real, 
that the Sikhs were fomenting disturbances in Afghanistan. Basically, 
however, the Afghan strategy made the former Sikh buffer not only 
unnecessary but also a nuisance, interposed as it was between British 
India and its new main defensive bulwark. Between 1839 and 1841 
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Macnaghten sought to destroy the Panjab as an independent 
state. 

The principal spokesman of a pro-Sikh policy was George Clerk, 
who controlled relations with Lahore from 1839 onwards. Clerk was an 
able man who, as mentioned previously, had found his way on to the 
frontier principally as a consequence of a scandal, which still affected 
his career. In his early life he had had the misfortune to run off with 
another man’s wife and had compounded his error by marrying her. 
His father disowned and disinherited him and as late as May 1843 the 
Court of Directors still opposed his election to the Governor-General’s 
Council because of the scandal, 7 although Clerk eventually contrived to 
live it down and to become Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western 
Provinces and twice Governor of Bombay. His early career had been 
spent largely in the Protected Sikh States and whether in consequence 
of that experience or by virtue of his temperament his attitudes resem¬ 
bled those of an older generation of British officials. He mistrusted the 
progressive, social-engineering school of Civil Servants who had 
become prominent since the time of Bentinck and who were strongly 
represented in the administration of the North-Western Provinces. 
When Clerk became Lieutenant-Governor he interrupted the 
development of the levelling land-revenue policies associated with R. 
M. Bird, James Thomason, and others. Nor were his morals those of 
the Evangelicals; to Ellen borough's disgust Clerk was not above 
exploiting the patronage possibilities open to him as a Lieutenant- 
Governor.* Temperamentally Clerk was a conservative, preferring the 
situation he knew to one based upon abstract reasoning. This quality of 
his personality, added to the natural consequences of his position, 
made Clerk the chief supporter of the Sikh alliance throughout the 
years 1839 to 1843. 

It was while he was deputizing for Wade that Clerk first visited 
Lahore in April 1839 on an errand intended to arrange for the passage 
of troops and supplies through Lahore territory. At that time Clerk was 
unable to accomplish anything because of the illness of Ranjit Singh, 
who died in June 1839. But the prospective return of the British forces 
through the Panjab made some agreement with Lahore imperative and 
in August 1839 Clerk returned to Lahore both to offer British condol¬ 
ences on the death of the Maharajah and to make appropriate 
arrangements for the return of the troops, as well as to deal with certain 
commercial matters’ 

On his second visit Clerk discerned much Sikh concern about the 
tendency of British policy. Since the death of Ranjit Singh speculation 
about the prospective break-up of the Panjab had become rife in British 
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India, where it was widely assumed that the contingency could not be 
long delayed and must be followed by annexation to the Company. The 
Sikhs were well aware of this alarming speculation and their fears were 
enhanced by their realization that the new British position in Afghanis¬ 
tan boded ill for the Lahore state. They feared the creation of a 
permanent right of way across the Panjab for British troops and sup¬ 
plies. In this situation the slack hand of Ranjit's weak successor, 
Kharak Singh (c. 1801 -40), might allow incidents which could lead to 
war. 111 In fact, in October 1838, real power was taken from Kharak, 
aftrr the murder of his favourite, Chet Singh, and passed to Kharak's 
son, Nau Nihal Singh, who was strongly supported by Dhian Singh. 
Even so Kharak resented his subordination and it became an object 
with the Nau Nihal faction to prevent the Maharajah seeking British 
help to restore his authority. Other factions also appealed to Britain: 
Ranjit’s illegitimate son, Sher Singh, offered the Cis-Satlej lands in 
return for British help, while Kharak's wife, Chand Kaur, offered 
Kashmir and other territories." 

In these circumstances Clerk was pressed to give an assurance that 
no more British troops would cross the Panjab after the return of 
Keane's force. Such an assurance was indeed consistent with the 
original plan and Clerk gave it. Auckland, however, chose to interpret 
the assurance as signifying merely that the consent of the Sikh Darbar 
would be asked before further troops were sent across the Panjab." 
Although Auckland did not propose that the Panjab should form the 
main route for communications, he wished, nevertheless, in the 
changed situation, to ensure that the route was available if required. 
Auckland’s interest was still essentially concerned with communica¬ 
tions alone. 

Macnaghten’s views had already come to comprehend more than 
purely logistical considerations and he now began a verbal onslaught 
upon the Sikhs which gained momentum during 1840. Macnaghten 
laid four principal charges against the Sikhs. These were that General 
Avitabile, the Italian Governor of Peshawar, had taken independent 
action against the Khaibar tribes; that the Sikhs had failed to make 
available the five thousand troops which they had agreed to supply 
under the Tripartite Treaty in return for the £20,000 to be paid by 
Shuja; that the Sikhs were claiming lands which were Afghan accord¬ 
ing to the treaty; and that the former Barakzay rulers of Peshawar, who 
were now feudatories of the Sikhs at Kohat, were actively conspiring 
against Shah Shuja. 15 All these actions, Macnaghten claimed, demons¬ 
trated the hostility of the Sikhs. 

None of Macnaghten’s charges was worthy of serious consideration. 
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Avitabile was obliged to protect the citizens of Peshawar and if Macke- 
son could not control the Khaibar tribes it was not unreasonable that 
the Sikh Government should take independent action. Mackeson was 
certainly of little help to Avitabile. On one occasion the British agent 
claimed from the Sikhs a sum of £4,000, representing the value of 
plundered property. Subsequently he discovered that the guilty men 
were Afridis, but instead of withdrawing the claim, he maintained it, 
for political reasons, meantime refusing to give Avitabile the names of 
the plunderers so as to prevent the Sikh Governor from taking any 
action.'* Avitabile’s brutal efficiency did indeed have some success in 
pacifying the area and together with his hospitality won him some 
popularity among British officers travelling in the district. One such 
observer described large treble gibbets at the ends of the city, each 
decorated with seventeen or eighteen malefactors, and commented’ ‘I 
believe there was very little ceremony made with them. If a man looked 
sulky he was strung up at once, in case he should be disaffected. 
Macnaghten’s point about the five thousand Sikh troops was sheer 
casuistry. In 1838 it had been understood that the reference to the Sikh 
troops was merely a formality to obscure the fact that Shuja was to pay 
tribute. To supply such a force would have cost the Sikhs three times as 
much as they received. In any case Macnaghten did not want Sikh 
troops, at least until he was desperate in November 1841. 16 The frontier 
issue was debatable. The Sikh claim was certainly justified according to 
the Persian version of the treaty; the English version left the matter in 
doubt. 17 The most difficult, and to Macnaghten the most important 
charge, was that which concerned the Barakzays, whom Macnaghten 
described as ‘the sole cause of the serious disturbances which have 
prevailed in Afghanistan since His Majesty’s accession’Specifically 
he claimed that they had aided rebels in Bajaur and that they had 
sheltered refugee chiefs from Afghanistan. The first charge against the 
Barakzays was false; they had had no connection with the disturbances 
in Bajaur. The second charge would have made traditional hospitality 
a crime. 

In truth there was no good evidence against the Sikhs. Even if their 
feudatories had been intriguing in Afghanistan there was nothing to 
suggest that the Sikh Government had countenanced their activities. 
When Clerk pressed him to produce a full statement of the evidence 
against the Sikhs Mackeson was reduced to constructing an argument 
from first principles: the Sikhs want Swat, Buner, and Kashmir; there¬ 
fore they want rebellion in Afghanistan; therefore they must provoke 
it.” Macnaghten admitted that the evidence was slight, but argued 
that it was dangerous to wait for more evidence before taking action. 20 
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It is impossible to avoid the conclusion that the charges against the 
Sikhs were put forward to justify the actions Macnaghten proposed. He 
wanted to get rid of the treaty provision for the payment of £20.000 a 
year by Shuja to the Sikhs; he wanted to force the Sikhs to abandon 
their frontier claims; and he wanted the Barakzays removed from the 
frontier. Ifnecessary he would go to war for these demands and ifwar came 
it would be welcome, for the Sikh territories west of the Indus could then 
be annexed to Afghanistan. 21 Presumably the remainder would go to 
British India. Ironically, Macnaghten’s policy, also advocated by T. C. 
Robertson in Agra, was basically that of Burnes in 1837. Afghanistan, 
under new management, was a better buffer than Lahore and should be 
enlarged at Sikh expense. But Macnaghten's charges also served to 
cloak the weakness of the Afghan position; if the Sikhs could be held 
responsible for the disturbances in Afghanistan, not only would the 
Afghan strategy be cleared of an important doubt but some possible 
blame could also fall from the shoulders of Macnaghten. 

Auckland was asked to choose between the arguments of Macnagh¬ 
ten and those of Clerk. Both, he decided later, were guilty of exaggera¬ 
tion, but Macnaghten much more so than his rival. 22 At the time he 
avoided choosing between them and fixed upon the single issue of 
communications. Although the annexation of the Panjab might ulti¬ 
mately make communications more secure, a quarrel with Lahore 
would undoubtedly jeopardize the route in the short term. 25 A war 
would be expensive and enough money had already gone on defence. 24 
Therefore, as long as a reasonably stable government existed in Lah¬ 
ore, such as might preserve the security of the Panjab road, Auckland 
would seek peace, even if suspicions of Sikh intrigues proved to be 
justified. ‘Even if we catch something of the spirit upon this subject 
which is felt upon the other side of the Khaibar’, he wrote to Robertson 
in May 1840, ‘every exhibition of it should be carefully repressed.’ 25 
Nevertheless, Auckland made some characteristic concessions to the 
strong pressures for a harsher policy which were felt not only from 
Kabul, but from within India and from London, where Hobhouse 
himself was a keen supporter of the eventual annexation of the Panjab. 
Auckland decreed that the Lahore Government was to be told to stop 
Avitabile interfering in the Khaibar. The £20,000 should not be paid to 
the Sikhs and an attempt should be made to persuade the Sikhs to 
cancel the relevant clause, which Auckland had never liked. Although 
at first he was prepared to allow the matter of the disputed frontier 
claims to go to arbitration, he eventually upheld the Afghan claims, 
arguing that ownership should depend upon actual possession in 1838. 
Also, although he had at first been prepared to allow the Barakzays to 
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eventually took a firmer line on this point after one ofthe Ghilzays had 
escaped and returned to Afghanistan. After some hesitation Auckland 
demanded that the Barakzays should be removed from the frontier and 
their rent-free lands resumed. 2 * Clerk was instructed to present these 
demands to the Sikhs when he visited Lahore in May 1840. Despite his 
general opinions, Auckland had gone a long way along the road to 
which Macnaghten had beckoned him. However, Auckland still made 
the safety of communications the acid test of Sikh intentions. Above all. 
Clerk was to secure free communications across the Panjab. He was to 
inform the Sikhs that a refusal to allow convoys to cross their territory 
would be regarded as an unfriendly act. In effect he was to say ‘we 
heartily desire to be friends. If however our rights are withheld you 
must expect us as enemies and our enmity will be prompt and vigor¬ 
ous.’ 27 

Clerk did not like the instructions he had been given. He disbelieved 
the charges against the Sikhs and thought that the disturbances in 
Afghanistan were due to conditions in Afghanistan and not to Sikh 
action. 2 * Accordingly, he saw no merit in pressing Auckland’s 
demands, especially after he received satisfactory assurances from Nau 
Nihal Singh. 29 Instead he allowed negotiations on the demands to drag 
on slowly over the succeeding months. The Sikhs agreed to stop 
Avitabili’s interference with the Khaibar tribes, but were reluctant to 
concede the other demands and Clerk sympathized with their views. 
He suggested that the territorial question should be left to arbitration, 
as Auckland had originally proposed, and supported the Sikh desire to 
retain the clause providing for the payment of £20,000 by Shuja while 
they agreed not to ask for the money. 30 The most awkward question was 
still that of the Barakzays. On this point Auckland had now raised 
his demands still higher and wanted the surrender of the remaining 
Ghilzay refugees. Without guarantees for the Ghilzays the Sikhs were 
unwilling to agree to this demand and they wished to retain the 
Barakzays on the frontier where they were a valuable element in the 
Sikh system of tribal management; a rising followed their eventual 
removal. But Auckland, who was willing to let the other demands rest, 
made this point a test of Sikh sincerity. 31 The evidence against the 
Barakzays, he asserted inaccurately, was based on ‘notorious and 
undeniable facts.’ 32 Accordingly, while on the one hand Auckland 
rejected Macnaghten’s more extreme demands for the march of British 
troops across the Panjab and for the establishment of a British military 
base there, on the other, he prodded a reluctant Clerk into taking a 
firmer line with the Lahore Government. 
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It was at this moment, in August 1840, that the pressure from 
Afghanistan was suddenly increased. In the spring of 1840 Macnagh- 
ten had employed the bogey of a Russian threat in Turkestan as 
justification for his arguments for drastic action against the Sikhs; in 
the summer he utilized the return of Dost Muhammad, an event which 
he connected with an extensive conspiracy allegedly involving the 
Barakzays and the Sikh Government. 33 The letters which Macnaghten 
claimed proved the truth of his contentions were probably forged and 
by no means convincingly implicated the Sikhs. The danger, however, 
was imminent and Auckland dared not wait to investigate. He accepted 
that there was ‘clear proof that the Barakzays were involved and some 
reason to suppose that the Lahore Government might also be impli¬ 
cated. 34 He began to prepare for a possible war with the Panjab, 
realizing, however, that a war would prevent him sending the rein¬ 
forcements across the Panjab which were urgently needed in Afghanis¬ 
tan. Considering the defence of Afghanistan to be more important than 
a settlement with Lahore, Auckland announced that if the Sikhs would 
concede an immediate passage he would not ask for more. In the event 
the Sikhs granted the passage and also withdrew the Barakzays from 
Kohat and surrendered the Ghilzays. The crisis had passed and Auck¬ 
land later became satisfied that Macnaghten’s alleged proof of Sikh 
treachery was wholly inadequate.” 

Undeterred by his failure to bring the Sikh question to a head in the 
summer of 1840, Macnaghten tried again in November. On 5 
November Kharak Singh died and, immediately afterwards, returning 
from the funeral, his son, Nau Nihal Singh, was killed in an accident. 
Macnaghten saw his opportunity. Flourishing the standard work by 
Vattel on international law he argued that the 1838 Treaty was now 
dissolved and that the Afghan claims could be pressed. In a truly 
remarkable piece of misrepresentation he concluded: ‘It cannot be 
supposed that in making over to the Maharajah Runjeet Singh and his 
posterity the countries and places specified in the first article of the 
Tripartite Treaty Shah Shoojah should have intended to alienate these 
possessions for ever in favour of a new dynasty.’ 34 Setting aside Mac¬ 
naghten’s presumption that Ranjit Singh’s dynasty was now exting¬ 
uished, Shah Shuja had had no say in the 1838 Treaty. He had merely 
been required to accede to a bargain hammered out between Macnagh¬ 
ten and Ranjit Singh from which Macnaghten now wished to 
withdraw. As Hobhouse, no Sikh-lover himself, commented when 
supporting Auckland’s sharp rejection of Macnaghten’s demands, ‘It is 
rather dangerous having to deal with a diplomatist that goes about with 
Vattel in one hand and a sword in the other.’ 31 
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In the Panjab the deaths of Kharak and Nau Nihal Singhs had 
brought about a new situation. The ability of Nau Nihal had held 
promise of a stable government, but after his death the Lahore state 
slipped steadily towards anarchy. A Regency, under the control of Rani 
Chand Kaur, widow of Kharak, was created for the unborn child of 
Nau Nihal, but in January 1841 the Regency was overthrown by Sher 
Singh (1807-43), an illegitimate son of Ranjit Sing. Sher Singh was 
aided by thejammu faction and by the European officers in the Panjab, 
but he owed his elevation primarily to the army which was suitably 
rewarded and duly encouraged in its new-found ambitions. In opposi¬ 
tion to Sher Singh were the leading Sikh chiefs, grouped around the 
Sindhanwalia family, of which the leading personalities were Lehna 
Sing, Attar Singh, and their nephews, Ajit and Shamsher Singh. This 
opposition was led by Rani Chand Kaur until she was murdered in 
June 1841. Her hoped-for grandchild was either stillborn or murdered. 
With the loss of its figureheads the Sindhanwalia faction was scattered: 
Lehna was imprisoned and Attar and Ajit fled to British territory. 
By the middle of 1841 the Panjab had regained a temporary but un¬ 
certain stability. Its eventual disintegration, however, seemed more 
probable. 

Throughout the contest between Sher Singh and Chand Kaur Auck¬ 
land had remained resolutely neutral. Sher Singh’s victory changed the 
situation, for there seemed no real alternative to him; if Sher Singh were 
overthrown, anarchy was inevitable. Auckland had to decide whether 
he would stand back and allow anarchy in the Panjab or whether he 
would throw British support to Sher Singh in an effort to preserve a 
stable government in Lahore. If he chose to intervene he had also to 
settle the price of British aid. 

Clerk advised Auckland to intervene to maintain the Lahore state. 
Clerk saw the Panjab not merely as a staging post on the northern route 
to Afghanistan, nor even as just a potential threat to the security of the 
Satlej frontier, but as a valuable buffer state in its own right. As a Hindu 
buttress on a Muslim frontier a powerful, independent Sikh state was a 
potential source of great strength to British India. }K Clerk recom¬ 
mended that Auckland should offer Sher Singh assistance or indeed 
intervene independently if such action were required to restore order. 
This could easily be done, he argued on 4 February, with a small force. 

Macnaghten urged Auckland to intervene to dismember the Lahore 
state. In the spring of 1841 the increasing disorders in the Panjab 
threatened the security of British communications with Afghanistan; at 
Attock a clash took place involving mutinous Sikh troops and a convoy 
under the charge of George Broadfoot which was escorting the family of 
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Shah Shuja from Ludhiana to Afghanistan. Mackeson wished to use 
this incident to justify the annexation of the territory on the right bank 
of the Indus to Afghanistan and Macnaghten supported him at least to 
the extent of demanding Swat and Buncr.” Despite appearances, it is 
evident that Macnaghten’s Panjab policy was not primarily based 
upon the need to secure communications, for a demand such as he 
proposed would have done nothing to safeguard the route to Afghanis¬ 
tan but might well have precipitated a war which would have closed the 
road. Macnaghten’s policy was evidently hinged upon the desirability 
of strengthening the Afghan buffer at the expense of the Lahore buffer 
which now presented itself as an alternative. Clerk’s solution to the 
problems presented by the Attock incident was quite different; he 
would have restored the Barakzay chiefs to Peshawar and employed 
them, as in the past, to keep order on the frontier. 40 

Once again Auckland refused to accept either the views of Clerk or 
those of Macnaghten. Whereas Clerk saw the problem of the Panjab in 
terms of the maintenance of the Hindu buffer and Macnaghten saw it in 
terms of the development of the Afghan buffer, Auckland obstinately 
insisted on regarding it primarily from the short-term viewpoint of 
communications. He considered the right of free passage to have been 
conceded in 1840 and as long as the road remained open he wanted 
little else from Lahore—merely some guarantee that the Lahore Gov¬ 
ernment would not interfere in the Protected Sikh States, the abroga¬ 
tion of the ‘tribute’ article in the 1838 Treaty, a few commercial 
concessions, and a limitation of the number offoreign officers employed 
in the Lahore army. He would intervene in the Panjab only in the event 
of a complete breakdown in the Lahore state which would jeopardize 
communications. In that event Auckland did envisage a partition of the 
Panjab in which the Sikh territories on the left bank of the Satlej would 
fall to Britain and those on the right bank of the Indus to Afghanistan. 
In this last possibility Auckland inclined towards the views of Mac¬ 
naghten and Bumes, but he encountered opposition from Herbert 
Maddock, Thoby Prinsep, and possibly John Colvin who wanted 
Peshawar to be retained by Britain. 4 ' It is evident that this latter group 
were beginning to think of the future not in the Clerk/Macnaghten 
terms of a choice between Sikh and Afghan buffers, but in terms of a 
new British frontier in the north-west which should be the first priority 
in a new scheme of defence. As for the remainder of the Lahore state, 
lying between the Satlej and the Indus, Auckland envisaged that this 
would be nominally independent but in practice under British control 
exercised through a subsidiary force and through British guarantees to 
the Sikh chiefs. 42 On 18 February Cleric was informed that if the 
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breakdown which he thought to be inevitable and which Auckland 
thought unlikely did occur he could offer British military assistance to 
Sher Singh on the terms outlined above, plus a payment of £40,000** 
Auckland made it clear, however, that he did not want to intervene at 
all. 

Clerk misinterpreted his instructions with unfortunate results. In 
March 1841 he offered British intervention on the onerous terms out¬ 
lined by Auckland to Sher Singh’s agents at Ludhiana. The Sikhs 
naturally refused the offer, which inevitably served to enhance their 
suspicions of British intentions. Clerk’s unauthorized action in taking 
the initiative in making the offer gave the false impression that Auck¬ 
land wanted to intervene, although, quite apart from his own words, 
the Governor-General’s actions, as shown in his attitude to the Attock 
convoy incident, revealed the contrary. Misled by Broadfoot's exag¬ 
gerated reports, Auckland at first derived the impression that the 
situation was so bad as to endanger the communications which were his 
first priority. Accordingly, Auckland began to make preparations for a 
war with Lahore in the cold weather. 44 When it subsequently became 
dear that the situation was not so desperate as he had supposed and 
after Avitabile had suppressed the mutiny among the Sikh troops, 
Auckland postponed his war plan and was content to return to distant 
but friendly relations with Lahore. 45 

Auckland made one intervention in Lahore affairs in 1841 which was 
not dictated by consideration for communications. This action was 
intended to check Sikh expansion towards Tibet and was prompted by 
other British Indian strategic and commerdal considerations. The 
acquisition of the Jammu Hills and of Kashmir had given the Lahore 
state an interest in Ladakh, which was conquered and completely 
subdued by Wazir Zorawar Singh Kahluria (1786-1842) between 
1834 and 1839. Although nominally representing the Lahore Govern¬ 
ment, Zorawar was in reality the agent ofGulab Singh of Jammu, and 
the Lahore Government had virtually no control over his activities. By 
1839 Zorawar had made Ladakh into a secure base of operations and in 
that year he attacked Iskardu in Baltistan (Little Tibet). The following 
year he turned his attention to the north-east, to western Tibet, which 
he attacked in force in 1841. 46 This expansion had two objectives, apart 
from the acquisition of territory and the distant lure of gold. First 
Gulab wanted to recover control of the shawl wool trade, the weaving 
of which material had once been the major source of Kashmir prosper¬ 
ity. Sikh exploitation had caused the emigration of weavers and the 
wool and been diverted to the British-protected state of Bashahr and 
thence to the plains. Second Gulab wished to be revenged upon the 
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Chinese whose actions against Sikh traders at Yarkand had damaged 
the trade of Kashmir/ 7 

Before 1841 Britain had paid little heed to Dogra expansion into the 
hills and appeals from the rulers of Ladakh and Iskardu had been 
ignored. Only in 1840 had Clerk asked the Lahore Government to 
divert Zorawar from Yarkand. But the threat to Bashahr now caused 
Auckland to listen to the repeated warnings of the Political Agents at 
Sabathu, who had been the principal sources of information on 
developments on this sector of the northern frontier. Auckland now 
came to believe that if it were not checked Sikh expansion in the north 
might not only deprive British India of a valuable trade but would also 
create a new threat to the security of British India, by forming a direct 
land link with Nepal. In 1837 to 1838 Auckland had been much 
exercised in his mind by the frightening prospect of an anti-British 
coalition of Indian states led by Lahore and Nepal and had viewed 
contacts between the Gurkhas and the Sikhs with great suspicion. He 
had no wish to see that putative alliance revived in the form of a direct 
threat to a vulnerable area of British India’s northern frontier. 4 * Before 
Auckland decided what action to take he wanted more information and 
Clerk dispatched his assistant, Lieutenant Joseph Davey Cunningham 
{1812-5)), to collect information and to try to persuade Zorawar to lift 
restrictions on trade. While Cunningham’s mission progressed, alarm 
about Sikh activities in the north mounted and Auckland now began to 
fear that Zorawar’s campaign might lead to a Chinese counterstroke 
which would involve Britain, or even that an alliance between China 
and Nepal might be formed. Perhaps the vital argument, however, was 
that advanced by Robertson and his Secretary in the Agra Government, 
James Thomason (1840-53). The loss of trade might be trifling, they 
argued, but the loss of prestige if Britain tamely submitted to the 
injury, would be unbearable/’ The weight of the arguments clearly 
indicated that it was the internal frontier, not the external, which was 
the vital consideration. Accordingly, in October 1841 Auckland 
instructed Clerk to demand that Zorawar Singh should be withdrawn; 
if he were not Britain would attack the Panjab. M 

The Lahore Government gladly agreed to withdraw Zorawar, but it 
was not the orders of Lahore which brought the Rajput general’s career 
to an end. He was defeated and killed by the Chinese on 12 December 
1841, and the Sikh position in the distant hills collapsed. The resultant 
crisis had important consequences in 1842, for Gulab was anxious to 
go to Kashmir to re-establish his position in the region just at the time 
when Britain was anxious for his presence and co-operation at 
Peshawar, the advanced base for Pollock’s army operating against 
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Afghanistan. In May 1842, however, Gulab was allowed to leave and 
rebuild his northern empire. A peasant revolt in Ladakh was suppres¬ 
sed and in August 1842 the Chinese army was held by the Sikhs. On 17 
September 1842 an agreement between the Sikhs and Chinese virtually 
restored the position which had existed prior to 1839 by which the Sikhs 
controlled half of Ladakh directly and half indirectly through its own 
Raja. 51 The stabilization of the northern frontier therefore owed little to 
the endeavours either of the British or the Lahore Governments, but 
represented a compromise between the Jammus and the Chinese. 
Three points of significance to British policy emerge from the episode, 
however. 

The first consequence was a strengthening of British control over the 
hitherto neglected Hill States of the northern frontier as a means of 
diminishing further threats to their security; this was undertaken on the 
recommendation of Cunningham. The second was a beginning of a 
process of rethinking British policy towards the Jammus and therefore 
towards the Panjab. Hitherto the Jammus had been seen as an influen¬ 
tial faction in the Lahore Government, possibly hostile towards British 
influence. Their possessions in the hills had been regarded as a source 
of their strength in Lahore politics, but not as something of direct 
concern to Britain. For the first time the Zorawar episode made British 
policy-makers conscious that what happened in the northern hills 
could have a direct effect on British India. The first reaction, and that 
which dominated the 1841 crisis was one of hostility tojammu ambi¬ 
tion. It was Clerk who first began to see that the Jammu position in the 
hills might be turned to British advantage and to visualize, in the event 
of the break-up of the Panjab, the emergence of a Dogra Hill State 
extending through the hills from the Sadq to the Indus. Such a state 
could provide a second Hindu buffer. In 1842, after the collapse of the 
Afghan position this concept came to play a role in British thinking. 
The third point concerns the policy of Auckland towards the Panjab. 
Auckland’s reaction to the Zorawar episode shows the second strand in 
his thinking about the Panjab. He viewed the Lahore state first and 
foremost in relation to communications, but he never lost sight of the 
major problem of British Indian defence, the protection of the internal 
frontier. For these two he would go to war with the Panjab, but he 
would not do it for the protection of the external frontier alone or to 
bolster any strategy designed to provide for defence against an external 
foe. 

Auckland’s policy towards the Panjab was essentially negative. As 
he made clear in November 1841, he still wanted the old alliance with 
the Sikhs and hoped that any future interference by Britain would be 
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designed to preserve the Lahore state.” Nevertheless, by his policy he 
had contributed to the eventual downfall of Lahore, for if he rejected 
Macnaghten’s policy of partition he had also rejected Clerk’s policy of 
positive intervention. He had contented himself with limiting Sikh 
expansion—against Sind, against the Afghans, and against the Chin¬ 
ese. Whereas Wade and Clerk understood that the military character of 
the Lahore state made some outlet for expansion necessary and were 
prepared to accommodate this need in order to enjoy the advantages of 
the presence of a powerful Hindu state on the north-western frontier of 
British India, Auckland deplored Lahore militarism and did all he 
could to repress it. Inevitably the restrictions imposed by Britain 
contributed to the inclination of the Sikh army to turn its energies 
towards the control of the state itself. Even so Auckland might yet have 
accomplished the change in the character of the Lahore state which he 
desired by giving full support to the Jammus, but he mistrusted them 
and gave shelter to their principal rivals, the Sindhanwalias.” 
Nevertheless, positive action was contrary to Auckland’s temperament; 
wherever possible he preferred to let events carry him along. 

Auckland was supported in his Panjab policy by the authorities in 
England, who, however, showed no real enthusiasm for it. In 1841 the 
Cabinet considered the problem of Lahore and decided to support 
Auckland’s policy of non-intervention as being the only safe course in 
the circumstances. 54 Hobhouse personally favoured a more active pol¬ 
icy and did not believe that the policy of non-intervention could be 
maintained. Earlier, in November 1840, he had blithely advocated war 
with Lahore, Nepal, and Oudh. 55 But in his public attitudes Hobhouse 
was obliged to take account of British Indian means and of public and 
Parliamentary opinion in England. A more careful assessment was that 
of the Chairman of the Court, William Butterworth Bayley, who 
favoured the policy advocated by Maddock and others in India, 
namely, to withdraw from Afghanistan and take the Panjab instead. 
Through control of the Panjab Britain would acquire a more efficacious 
influence in Afghanistan than was conferred by the presence of a 
military force in that country.** 

As long as the British position in Afghanistan was maintained the 
question of communications was the major factor in British policy 
towards the Panjab. By postponing a decision on the future of the 
Afghan position in March 1841 Auckland had ensured that the deter¬ 
mination of future policy would be left to his successor. Of the three 
possible lines of development which had been offered to him he had 
moved steadily away from Macnaghten’s proposal to aggrandize 
Afghanistan. He had never liked it and his diminishing enthusiasm for 
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the Afghan strategy made its adoption highly unlikely. But he had not 
moved towards Clerk’s rival proposal for the reinvigoration of the 
Hindu buffer strategy. The tendency of his mind had been towards the 
third possibility—that recommended by Bayley, Maddock, and 
others—namely, the extension of British control up to and beyond the 
Indus. But when the Afghan disaster occurred this was still no more 
than an inclination. 
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Thr Governor General in Council is convinced that a 
strong Sikh government as in Runjeet Singh's time, unitrd 
to us by a common interest in resisting Mahomedan 
aggression is the most prudent mode of occupying thr 
Punjab instead of advancing thr British outposts 300 
miles beyond our present Frontier, extending it on one 
side to thr extreme of the Khyber Pass and on the other 
touching the confines of Chinese Tartary. 

Currie to Broadfoot. 10 September 1845. 


The sudden collapse of the Afghan buffer policy at the end of 1841 was 
the signal for the emergence ofa new British policy towards the Panjab. 
This new policy did not take shape at once for, in the immediate 
aftermath of the Kabul rising, British policy was governed by short¬ 
term considerations only and changes in the military situation con¬ 
tinued to afTect policy towards the Panjab for some time thereafter. The 
flighty mind of the new Governor-General, Lord Ellenborough, was 
also an obstacle in the path ofa consistent Panjab policy. But under the 
guidance of George Clerk, the dominant personality on the North-West 
Frontier between 1842 and the end of 1843, a coherent view of the 
Panjab did take shape. Unsurprisingly, this took the form of a desire to 
preserve the Panjab as a Hindu buffer on a Muslim frontier. 

Auckland’s first impulse, on hearing of the uprising in Kabul was to 
seek help where he could. He abandoned the policy of reserve which he 
had pursued throughout 1841 and declared himself in favour of an 
‘unimpaired and working intimacy’ with the Sikhs and promised full 
support for the Lahore Government. 1 Under the impact of the full 
revelation of the extent of the Afghan disaster and in the conviction that 
it was neither possible nor desirable to restore the Afghan position, 
Auckland’s attitude towards the Panjab changed. The Sikhs were not 
dependable; to remain at Peshawar was too dangerous; British forces 
should retire behind the Satlej. Colvin sketched out a possible scenario 
for what might follow. With British help the Jammus might become 
established in the hills, from the Jhelum to Peshawar. Britain herself 
would take the Derajat, that is the southern section of the tra ns-Indus 
possessions of Lahore. The Sikh army could be left in control of the 
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remainder of the Panjab, that is, the area between the Satlej and the 
Jheium and Indus, and in the course of time a British-controlled 
subsidiary force could be imposed upon this area. Prinsep would have 
imposed the subsidiary force on the Sikh area much sooner. Auckland, 
on the other hand, would have done nothing at all in the Panjab. 
He appeared to believe that after British troops had withdrawn the 
Lahore state would collapse between its internal conflicts and the 
Afghan onslaught which he thought inevitable. A period of anarchy 
would supervene and Britain would intervene only when this had 
subsided. 2 

These gloomy speculations in Calcutta had little effect on the actual 
conduct of British policy towards the Lahore state. These affairs were 
under the effective control of Clerk who used his own initiative to 
persuade the Sikhs to help build up a relief force at Peshawar. The 
Kabul disaster had, of course, only confirmed Clerk in his opinion of 
the value of the Sikh buffer. He it was who worked to heal the factious 
divisons at Lahore and in November 1842 effected an apparent recon¬ 
ciliation between Sher Singh and the Sindhanwalia chiefs. It was Clerk 
and his assistant, Henry Lawrence, who persuaded Gulab Singh to 
co-operate at Peshawar, promising to confirm him in his hill posses¬ 
sions in the event of the break-up of the Panjab. It was Clerk also who 
was the originator of the plan to develop the Sikh state by extending it 
to Jalalabad. 

On taking over as Governor-General Ellen borough was strongly 
attracted by Clerk’s plan to extend the Sikh buffer westwards into 
Afghanistan. Ellenborough hoped to divert Sikh expansion from Tibet 
to the right bank of the Indus and when it seemed necessary to secure 
the co-operation of Gulab, even offered to assist the Sikhs against the 
Chinese in order that they might be able to release troops for service in 
Afghanistan. Intermittendy, although in the end the project came to 
nothing, Ellenborough supported the Jalalabad plan. He even offered 
to pay the £20,000 tribute due from Shah Shuja under the 1838 Treaty 
and the long-withheld Sikh share of the contribution to the Afghan 
expedition which had unwillingly been made by the Amirs of Sind. 3 But 
these various expedients all bore the marks of their desperate origin and 
did not amount to a formed policy. Indeed they contained elements 
of apparent contradiction, for support for Gulab ran counter to the 
strengthening of the Sikh state. Not until the withdrawal from 
Afghanistan was completed at the end of 1842 did Ellenborough feel 
free to examine British policy towards the Panjab with detachment. 

Ellenborough wanted to retain the Sikh alliance as the linchpin of 
the British strategic system in the north-west. 4 So he declared in 
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January 1843, and formally he never withdrew from this policy which 
was recommended alike by Clerk, by the state of Indian finances, and 
by the considered military view of Wellington and others, which still 
maintained that the Satlej formed the best military frontier for British 
India. Elienborough conceded that events in the Panjab might make 
this policy unworkable and in these circumstances he would reject both 
Auckland’s final policy of permitting the Panjab to disintegrate into 
separate states under indirect British control and Clerk’s policy of 
intervention to bolster the Lahore Government. If civil war came to the 
Panjab Elienborough contemplated intervention, annexation, and the 
establishment of the British frontier on the Himalayas. 

In the latter part of 1843 events in the Panjab seemed likely to hasten 
the demise of the Anglo-Sikh alliance. On 15 September the Sindhan- 
walias slew Sher Sing, Dhian Singh, and Pertab Singh in an attempted 
coup. Led by Sucheit Singh, younger brother of Dhian Singh, and his 
nephew Hira Singh, son of the murdered Prime Minister, the Jammus 
rallied, secured army support, and on 17 September struck back at the 
Sindhanwalias. In the course of three days nearly one thousand men 
were killed and a new government emerged under the nominal rule of 
the infant Dalip Singh (1838-93), allegedly the son of Ranjit Singh. 
Real power was in the hands of the new First Minister, Hira Singh, who 
ignored the claims of two other supposed sons of Ranjit Singh, 
Peshaura Singh (1818-45) an d Kashmira Singh (1819—44), because 
they were too old for him to control. The main threat to Hira’s power 
came from the army, which was now the true arbiter of power in the 
Panjab and increasingly conscious of this fact. 

These events precipitated a reassessment of British policy. Clerk was 
no longer in direct control of relations with Lahore; injune 1843 he had 
been promoted to head the Agra Government and at the end of the year 
returned to England. With no great confidence in the wisdom of his 
choice Elienborough chose to replace him Lieutenant-Colonel A. F. 
Richmond, a soldier who had distinguished himself in Afghanistan and 
thereby secured the favour of Elienborough. A man of considerable 
personal charm, Richmond was indecisive, and knew nothing either of 
diplomacy or of Indian languages. He was, wrote James Abbott, his 
subordinate, ‘the mildest and kindest of men but cautious in the 
extreme.’ 5 Richmond became wholly dependent upon his subordi¬ 
nates, notably upon Joseph Cunningham. Through the influence of 
Cunningham and others the ideas of Clerk remained a persistent 
element in British strategic thought. Richmond, however, could not 
claim the authority which Clerk had won and Elienborough began to 
look elsewhere for advice. The Governor-General was immediately 
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attracted by the analysis propounded by a French adventurer in the 
service of the Lahore state, General Ventura. Ventura predicted the 
break-up of the Lahore state, the independence of the Jammus in 
the hills and of the Governor Mulraj in Multan, the recovery by the 
Afghans of the right bank of the Indus, and Sikh rule only in the rump of 
the Lahore state. 6 In this situation Ellenborough envisaged, rather in 
the manner of the Auckland scenario which he had earlier rejected, that 
Britain would establish a protectorate over each of the separate succes¬ 
sor states. 

There was an ambiguity about Ellenborough’s Panjab policy in the 
autumn of 1843. In letters to various correspondents at this time he 
emphasized different points so as to give the impression that he con¬ 
templated almost any action, or even no action at all. But amid the 
confusion which was such a feature ofhis public intellectual processes it 
is possible to detect a steady drift towards acceptance of the ultimate 
desirability of annexation as the answer to the Panjab problem. One 
important factor in pointing him in this direction was the annexation of 
Sind. Possession of the Lower Indus was both an incentive and a means 
to the control of its northern tributaries; Multan was now within his 
grasp. The occupation of Sind had thrust forward the left flank of the 
British defensive position in north-western India and thereby drawn 
attention to the situation on the right flank. Wellington, although he 
had argued strongly in favour of the Satlej frontier, endorsed this line of 
thought by urging Ellenborough to push the military frontier in the 
hills as far westwards as possible in order to protect the right flank of the 
Satlej position. Ellenborough employed this military refinement to 
open the path to a major expansion of British India. Britain could not 
occupy the Panjab plains without occupying the hills because to omit 
the latter precaution would expose the entire British right flank. There¬ 
fore if Britain were obliged to intervene in the Panjab she must take hills 
and plains. This, however, would be too much to digest, Ellenborough 
informed Wellington, and in his official dispatch on the subject to 
Richmond, Ellenborough employed for the time being the military 
argument as one in favour of the traditional policy of preserving the 
Panjab buffer. The Lahore state was the most convenient neighbour for 
British India; the alternative was to place the western frontier against 
that of the Afghans and the northern frontier on the summit of the 
Himalayas: There were no other stopping-places once the Satlej had 
been passed. 1 Nevertheless, Ellenborough’s hesitation was merely tac¬ 
tical and in a letter to Ripon at the Board of Control the Governor- 
General made it clear that the advance of the frontier would ultimately 
be necessary and was even desirable: 
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if it be our fate to remain the Paramount Power in India it is our fate to have the 
Indus, or rather the chain of mountains beyond the Indus, and the Himalaya 
as our ultimate boundary. This may not happen next year or the year after, but 
it will happen and the period cannot be very far removed.* 

During the early months of 1844 Ellenborough leaned more and more 
obviously towards the goal of a speedy and comprehensive settlement 
with the Panjab. ‘The termination of the present state of things in the 
Punjab is essential to the security of British power in India’, he 
informed Queen Victoria in April 1844* But it was clear that Ellen¬ 
borough was no longer governed by purely Indian considerations; his 
leaping ambition had begun to dictate the shape of his future policies 
and he was already looking beyond the Panjab to Egypt, ‘that Country 
which has ever been the ultimate object of my Desires’. 10 Egypt he 
proposed to annex, after a struggle with France, in 1847 to 1848." His 
timetable was planned. The Panjab, including Peshawar and Kashmir, 
would be annexed in December 1845, by which time, ‘I should have an 
army with which I could march to the Dardanelles'. British rule in 
India would then be secured by making Victoria Empress of 
India—‘without that nothing is secure. We must give a natural Posi¬ 
tion to the Chiefs of India, who will be ennobled in their own opinion by 
becoming the feudatories of an Empire.’ This act would be followed by 
the conquest of Egypt, and Ellenborough added menacingly, ‘perhaps 
I may have seen in a vision something even beyond this.’ 12 As was the 
case in Sind, Ellenborough’s policy towards the Panjab cannot be 
comprehended in conventional, limited strategic terms, but must be 
seen as part of a total vision composed of elements of great insight and 
of megalomania. 

One event which had played a significant part in the sudden escala¬ 
tion of Ellenborough’s perception of possibilities was the victory over 
Gwalior in January 1844. The causes of the Gwalior war need not be 
considered here; it is sufficient to note that it blew up suddenly and was 
not connected with events elsewhere. Ellenborough, however, later 
rationalized it as part of his plan for dealing with the Panjab: 

The insulated transaction, the movement on Gwalior was a movement upon a 
field of battle extending from Sdnde through the Punjab even to the frontiers 
of Nepal. Every movement which might eventually have become necessary 
towards the Sutlej was altogether paralysed by the Dosition of that army: it was 
essential to our safety that it should be removed. 1 ’ 

The argument seems sensible and has been accepted by subsequent 
historians. It was not, however, the cause of the Gwalior war and 
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provides another illustration of the way in which the strategic imagina¬ 
tion may be stretched to explain disconnected events. For the effect of 
Ellenborough’s argument was not merely to justify the Gwalior war by 
reference to the Panjab strategy, but to impel him towards a particular 
Panjab strategy in order to justify his justification of the Gwalior affair. 
Taken in conjunction with his strengthening of the frontier with the 
Panjab by the construction of new fortifications and cantonments, the 
formation of arsenals, and the increases both in the total size of the 
army and of the forces stationed in the area of the frontier, the Gwalior 
episode serves to confirm the impression that Elienborough was mov¬ 
ing rapidly towards a settlement with the Lahore state. 

Such indeed was the impression derived by the Cabinet in London, 
which had observed the evolution of Ellenborough’s views with mount¬ 
ing horror. The policy of the Cabinet, founded upon strategy, finance, 
and on the European rapprochement with Russia, was to leave the Panjab 
alone and hope that it would maintain itself. 14 But from the moment the 
withdrawal from Afghanistan was accomplished ministers began to 
tremble at the successive revelations of the Governor-General's imper¬ 
ial whims. Fitzgerald was terrified lest the great army which Elien¬ 
borough had assembled to welcome the returning troops should be 
transformed into an army of invasion and even Peel breathed a sigh of 
relief when it was eventually disbanded and ‘the chance of yielding to 
temptation with regard to the occupation of the Punjaub is thereby 
diminished.' 15 Alarm revived in the Cabinet when the direction of 
Ellenborough’s thought became more apparent, and the Governor- 
General was repeatedly urged to be cautious. In the light of this feeling, 
Ellenborough’s eventual recall by the Court of Directors, embarras¬ 
sing as it was to the Government, could not have been wholly unpleas¬ 
ing to ministers. Nor indeed was his recall an unmitigated disaster 
for Elienborough. His successor, Sir Henry Hardinge, commented 
after his arrival in India that ‘as the Punjab was to be forbidden 
fruit, I really think he was glad to be relieved, for he could only have 
existed in the excitement of preparing for and directing future con¬ 
quests.’ 16 

The Cabinet’s hostility towards Ellenborough’s projected Panjab 
adventures was partly based, as mentioned in chapter 12, upon the 
improved relations with Russia. During the visit of Nicholas I and 
Nesselrode to England in 1844 conversations ranged over all issues 
between the two countries. The Russians emphasized their opposition 
to the annexation of the Panjab. Nesselrode remarked to Peel that while 
he, the Emperor, and Count Orlov all desired a cordial understanding 
with Britain: 
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there is a powerful party in Russia attached to a French alliance—and that 
party was strengthened by our apparent desire to extend our Northern Fron¬ 
tier in India, that they took pains to impress the Russian public with a belief 
that there was no assignable limit to the progressive aggrandisement of our 
Indian Empire—and that Russia and England must ultimately, and at no 
remote period come into hostile contact on that account. 17 


The similarity between the Russian argument and that which Palmer¬ 
ston had utilized in his talks with Brunnow in 1840 is obvious. One is 
tempted to believe that the demon Jorkins had re-entered the held of 
international diplomacy. BlulT or not, the argument had the effect of 
strengthening the Conservative Government’s antipathy to military 
adventure in the Panjab. At the root of that hostility was a feeling for 
public opinion. Peel spelled out the Cabinet’s view in November 1844. 
When the recalled Governor-General had returned to England Peel 
had offered him the Post Office with a seat in the Cabinet. Ellen- 
borough rejected the offer contemptuously and drove Peel to comment 
to Hardinge that the former ruler of India misjudged his position. 
There was no public interest in his Indian victories. 

He will not infect the people of this country with the love of military glory. If 
you can keep peace, reduce expense, extend commerce and strengthen our 
hold on India by confidence in our justice, kindness and wisdom, you will be 
received here on your return with acclamations a thousand times louder, and a 
welcome infinitely more cordial than if you have a dozen victories to boast of, 
and annex the Punjaub to the overgrown Empire of India. 1 ’ 


The choice of Sir Henry Hardinge as Governor-General was a 
prudent and calculated political move. As a friend of Ellenborough, 
Hardinge’s selection demonstrated that the Directors were not to be 
permitted to dictate policy to the Government. Hardinge was also a 
close associate of Wellington and an intimate of Peel, at least to the 
extent that the cold Prime Minister had intimates. Indeed Peel did not 
want to lose Hardinge from the Cabinet, where he was a pillar of 
strength at the War Office, and had earlier been relieved when Har¬ 
dinge abandoned his appointment as Commander-in-Chief in India 
because of the illness of his wife. Despite Hardinge’s dashing military 
background the new Governor-General was no military adventurer; 
like many senior officers, his instincts were pacific and he was more 
conscious of the limitations of military power than were civilians like 
Ellenborough. Hardinge’s especial talents lay in organizing armies, not 
in original, political or strategic thought. Peel could be confident that 
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the new Governor-General would struggle ardently for peace against 
the pressures of British Indian opinion and the apparent logic of the 
unfolding drama in the Panjab. 

The political situation in the Panjab worsened during the course of 
1844, after the temporary improvement which had led Britain to recog¬ 
nize Dalip Singh as Maharajah in March 1844. But the factious divi¬ 
sions were unbridged and even the Jammus no longer held together; 
Sucheit Singh was killed in rebellion against his nephew in March 1844 
and a gulf opened between Hira and Gulab. Hira’s quarrel with the 
Sikh chiefs became more bitter and in May 1844 Attar Singh Sindhan- 
walia was killed. The Lahore army became yet more self-assertive. 
Hira strove to maintain control over the army and the chiefs by 
reducing the size of the army, resuming rent-free tenures, and using 
Hill troops as a counterpoise to the Sikh soldiers of the Khalsa. In the 
end he contrived only to unite his enemies against himself and on 21 
December 1844 was overthrown by an uneasy coalition of Sikh chiefs 
and the army under the leadership of Rani Jind Kaur (d. 1863) and her 
brother, Jawahar Singh (d. 1845). 

Before this event Hardinge had already taken one important step in 
framing his policy towards the Panjab by the appointment of George 
Broadfoot (1807-45) t0 replace Richmond as Political Agent. As the 
Lahore situation developed, Richmond's deficiencies became more 
obvious; in May 1844 he contrived to appear to be a supporter of the 
Sindhanwalia faction. Richmond was kicked upstairs to replace George 
Pollock in the lucrative Lucknow Residency. The appointment of 
Broadfoot to the leading position in frontier policy-making provides a 
suitable opportunity to review the important changes whch had taken 
place in the engine-room of British Indian strategy. 

It had been remarked that the opening of the Afghan war coincided 
with, or precipitated a general change in the personnel and pattern of 
British Indian frontier political representation. The close of that war 
saw a similar change. Of those who had played a leading role in the 
policy of the Afghan war, Macnaghten, Bumes, Lord, Bell, and three of 
the ill-fated Conolly brothers were dead, the last and ablest, John 
Conolly, having died in captivity. Of those who had survived the war, 
Todd had been disgraced and returned to his regiment; Outram, who 
was to rise to a position of great influence during the 1850s, was 
presendy under the cloud of his great controversy with the Napier 
brothers; Rawlinson languished in rewarding obscurity in Iraq; George 
Macgregor, who had incurred Ellenborough’s disfavour through his 
conduct with Pollock, was, like Frederick Mackeson, in temporary 
oblivion, although desdned to return to influence as assistant to Sir 
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Frederick Currie in Lahore; and Leech, ambition extinguished, was 
content to live out his last months quietly as agent at Ambala. 

In place of those whom Afghanistan had unhorsed three new groups 
had risen to prominence in the political system. One group was com¬ 
posed of those military officers who had won the favour of Sir Charles 
Napier, who was now a lonely dictator in Sind. But Napier’s influence, 
while it guaranteed this group employment in Sind, equally denied 
them influence in Bombay, where everything to do with Sind was 
regarded with repugnance. So E. J. Brown and A. R. Rath borne never 
secured the influence on policy that they sought and it was some years 
before John Jacob and his followers of the Sind school—men like 
William Mercther and Henry and Malcolm Green—rose to challenge 
the pre-eminence of their Panjab frontier rivals. 

It was the second group, composed of officers and officials associated 
with the Panjab, which rose to predominance during the years immedi¬ 
ately after the end of the Afghan war. Clerk and his subordinates, 
including Henry Lawrence and Joseph Cunningham, were the 
architects of Pollock’s redeeming victory, untainted by Macgregor’s 
alleged efforts to pervert it, and they emerged from the struggle into 
high favour. All of them were pro-Sikh both by policy—believing that 
the existence of an independent Hindu state in the north-west was a 
source of strength to British India—and by inclination—admiring the 
virtues of courage, self-reliance, and discipline which they discerned in 
the Sikh community. As mentioned before, the inspiration of this view, 
George Clerk, was able to dominate frontier policy until his retirement 
to England at the end of 1843 following an accident. Under his succes¬ 
sor at Ludhiana, Lieutenant-Colonel A. F. Richmond, real power 
belonged to Joseph Cunningham who served as private secretary to the 
Political Agent. 19 Cunningham’s frontier influence, however, did not 
long survive the passing of Richmond, for he was himself quickly 
removed by Broadfoot. Cunningham was to achieve a final and lasting 
notoriety as an influential critic of British policy towards the Panjab. 
The leadership of the Clerk school really devolved upon Henry Lawr¬ 
ence, but Lawrence was cast into lucrative purgatory in Nepal and had 
to wait until 1846 to assume the frontier purple. In the meantime it was 
the turn of the third group of men who had been thrown up by the 
Afghan deb&cle. 

The third group was composed of the Ellenborough men. Their 
background was military, their regimental service much longer than 
that of the traditional Political. They recommended themselves to 
Ellenborough partly by their military distinction and partly by their 
previous innocence of the corruption of political work. Some of them, 
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like Richmond, turned out to be poor appointments, but others 
revealed startling political abilities. Most prominent among these were 
Ellenborough’s private secretary, Henry Marion Durand (1812-71) 
and George firoadfoot. Durand does not concern us here, although it 
may be noted that he became a powerful figure in political discussions 
during the 1850s and 1860s. But in 1844 to 1845 it was George Broad- 
foot who was to play a dominant role on the north west Frontier. 

Broadfoot was that formidable phenomenon, the intellectual soldier. 
He had studied his profession deeply and had endeavoured to under¬ 
stand the political arena within which it functioned. A poor man, 
lacking influence, he had striven to win a reputation in Afghanistan. In 
1841, escorting Shuja’s family across the Panjab his belligerence had 
almost precipitated a war, but his real fame was acquired at Jalalabad, 
where he had been the chief inspiration of the resolute defence. This 
achievement had won him Ellenborough’s regard and the post of 
Commissioner at Moulmein from which place Hardinge recalled him 
in September 1844 to replace Richmond on the frontier. It may well be 
that Broadfoot owed his appointment to the recommendations of 
Ellenborough and of his friends at Calcutta, notably Thoby Prinsep 
and Charles Cameron, the Law Member of the Supreme Council, but 
the immediate reason for his selection was a memorandum on 
Jalalabad which he had written and which so impressed Hardinge that 
the new Governor-General decided to give him the preference over 
Henry Lawrence, who also enjoyed powerful support in Government. 20 
Hardinge was not entirely sure he had made the right choice, thinking 
Broadfoot might be ‘too prone to war', but after meeting the new agent, 
decided that Broadfoot was sufficiently discreet. 21 Hardinge’s first 
doubts, however, never quite left him and his admiration for Broadfoot 
was always tempered by a lurking feeling that his agent was 
insufficiently convinced of the merits of the pacific policy recommended 
by Hardinge and his colleagues in London. ‘He was a little too warlike, 
but invaluable’, was Hardinge’s final summing up of Broadfoot. 22 
Hardinge’s doubts were not shared by Broadfoot; the post was exactly 
what he wanted and some clue to his motives may be gathered from a 
letter written by a friend who declared his hope of seeing Broadfoot 
Governor of the Panjab. 23 

Broadfoot took charge of the frontier agency on 1 November 1844 
and immediately began to sweep away the system which had prevailed 
under Richmond. One feature of this system had been Richmond’s 
dependence on his interpreters. The role of the interpreters in the 
history of British India is as dark as it is in the Ottoman Empire. For the , 
most part they worked in the shadows of the stage and the sources 
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rarely permit their influence to be identified. Yet in India, as in the 
Ottoman Empire, their influence was of crucial importance, as is 
witnessed on the rare occasions when evidence of their extensive 
influence over their superiors and of their dealings, corrupt or innocent, 
with those with whom they negotiated, floats to the surface. The 
influence of Nubkissen on Clive is well known; Charles Napier 
described his interpreter as one of the four conquerors of Sind; the 
curious role of Mulla Sadiq and his family in Aden emerged through 
reverberating scandals; and efforts at concealment failed to hide all the 
activities of Mohan Lai in Afghanistan. At Ludhiana there is evidence 
that Cunningham’s favourite Indian interpreter, Bakshallah Khan, 
was dishonest and that other Indian employees of the agency possessed 
great influence.” 

Broadfoot aimed to control everything himself. Cunningham was 
packed off to be Political Agent at Bahawalpur and some of the subor¬ 
dinate Indian officials were dismissed. Knowing Persian and Urdu well 
and even a little Panjabi, Broadfoot was able to dispense with inter¬ 
preters and to conduct his own correspondence with Lahore and his 
own negotiations with the Lahore agents at Ludhiana. No correspon¬ 
dence was seen by anyone but Broadfoot and his personal assistant, 
R. N. Cust {1821-1907). Broadfoot also kept his thoughts on policy to 
himself; unlike Richmond, who wrote private letters constantly to his 
subordinate British agents, Broadfoot wrote almost nothing to his 
lieutenants. At the same time the new agent kept strict control over his 
assistants; they were ordered to recall all their own native agents from 
the Panjab and forbidden to correspond with persons in the Panjab or 
in Afghanistan without Broadfoot’s permission. Broadfoot habitually 
burned all the intelligence which he himself received from the Panjab, 
arguing that if it were filed, the native employees of the Residency 
would be able to discover the identity of Broadfoot’s informants and, by 
making this known to the Sikhs, perhaps endanger the lives of Broad¬ 
foot’s correspondents. 25 Some of Broadfoot’s most important recom¬ 
mendations, for example those relating to the Cis-Satlej Sikhs, were 
supported by accounts of verbal submissions by unidentified Lahore 
notables. 

Broadfoot’s new system gave him a virtual monopoly over the supply 
of information to his own Government. In September 1845 Hardinge 
remarked that the Supreme Government knew little more of Panjab 
affairs than did London because it was wholly dependent on the 
Political Agent. 26 Nor was Hardinge able to obtain information from 
elsewhere. In November 1845 he found James Thomason, now 
Governor-General of Agra and the senior Civil Servant in the north-west, 
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quite unwilling to venture an opinion on Panjab affairs. 27 It was not 
that Hardinge was entirely happy with the information which he 
received from Broadfoot, who wrote few official dispatches, preferring 
to employ the device of private letters to the Foreign Secretary, 
Frederick Currie (1799-1875). Injanuary 1845 Hardinge complained 
of the irregularity of Broadfoot's dispatches and in September com¬ 
plained that Broadfoot had failed to send him copies of his correspon¬ 
dence with the Lahore Government or to supply sufficient facts on 
which his proposals could be judged. 28 

Broadfoot was extremely sensitive to criticism. In the summer of 
[845 there were rumours that George Clerk might return from England 
to take charge of the frontier. Broadfoot’s reaction was to bear down 
more severely on the Lahore Government; the rumours, he com¬ 
plained, caused the Sikh ministers to address him disrespectfully and 
even to refuse to have dealings with him on the grounds that he was not 
in full control. Hardinge found it necessary to urge his agent to be less 
sensitive and to pay less attention to gossip, arguing that Broadfoot 
exaggerated the mischief caused by the rumours. The episode did, 
however, cause light to be shed on the darker areas of policy-making. 
Broadfoot claimed that the rumour of his replacement by Clerk origi¬ 
nated with Mohan Lai, who was then in London. Mohan Lai had been 
attached to the Ludhiana agency, but had taken himself off to London 
without permission. In consequence, his pay had been stopped, but the 
London authorities ordered the Indian Government to refund the lost 
salary and also paid Mohan Lai a considerable sum in compensation 
for losses suffered by the Indian agent in Afghanistan. There is no 
doubt that this generosity was intended to shut Lai’s mouth, for 
Bumes’s old companion had evidence that Macnaghten and John 
Conolly had ordered him to arrange the murder of various Afghan 
chiefs and the East India Company did not want this discreditable 
information to become known. Peel was disgusted by the whole affair 
but decided to keep his hands clean and his mouth closed. While in 
London Lai had collected information and opinions and relayed them 
to his brother-in-law, an East Indian named Hodges, whom Broadfoot 
had dismissed from the agency for misconduct Hodges passed on Lai’s 
news to the Delhi Gazette, on which newspaper he had friends, to the 
Lahore agents at Ludhiana, and to Kashmiri Brahmin friends of 
Mohan Lai at Lahore. 2 ’ 

Such was George Broadfoot and the milieu in which he worked. The 
man was able and ambitious, sensitive and secretive. He was as hospit¬ 
able as an unmarried British Indian officer could be, but he had few* 
friends and several powerful enemies. Unsurprisingly, Cunningham 
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hated him; Henry Lawrence disliked him; and George Macgregor, who 
may have been reminded of his own less than distinguished perfor¬ 
mance at Jalalabad, could not bear to be in the same room as Broad- 
foot. But Broadfoot was the mainspring of British policy towards the 
Panjab during the year before the first Anglo-Sikh war. In his general 
political views Broadfoot stood nearer to Ellenborough than to Har- 
dinge. To the former he wrote as follows, shortly after taking up his 
appointment: 

All rational men in the Punjab fear a general war with us; and we shall seek to 
avoid offence; and on our side, though there is in general a desire for war, yet 
the considerations 1 find in one of your Lordship's letters to my predecessor are 
weighty indeed; for war here should be no half measure; that would but 
prolong and double every evil. We must go to the top of the Himalayas or stop 
in a false position; but once across the Punjab, we enter on that great mass of 
unmixed Mahomedanism which extends from the Indus to the Mediterra¬ 
nean. To this we must sooner or later come; but whatever we do we cannot 
stop, and going on in such conditions is onlyjust less ruinous than stopping.” 

Hardingc had assumed office on 23 July 1844, but the first statement 
of his maturing views on the Panjab came in a letter to Ripon of 8 
January 1843 in which he discussed the Lahore revolution of December 
1844 which had brought about the fall of Hira Singh and induced 
various Sikh chiefs to make new approaches to Britain in the hope that 
the paramount power in India would intervene to restore order and 
preserve their position. Hardinge then rejected intervention but 
claimed that he could not be indifferent to what happened in the Panjab 
for one supreme reason—the condition of the Indian army. 31 

The possible effects of the example of Sikh military insubordination 
upon the British Indian Army was the first and the most enduring of the 
factors which impelled Hardinge to intervene in the Panjab. Ellen¬ 
borough had made the restoration of the morale of the Indian Army his 
prime objective and had elected to accomplish this by rewards, 
encomiums, medals, and easy victories. At the time of his departure 
from India he thought that he had succeeded in his aim and that his 
army (if not its Commander-in-Chief, Sir Hugh Gough (1779-1869)) 
was fit for any duty, although he still wished to postpone a Panjab 
settlement partly on the army's account. Ellenborough was, concerned 
about the example of the mutinous Sikh troops. It was more dangerous 
to British India than the Sikh army in the field, he informed Victoria.” 
From the beginning of his rule Hardinge contemplated the Indian 
Army with suspicion and its sepoy element with outright mistrust. 
The Indian Army, he declared soon after his arrival, needed quite. 
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Accordingly, the army &ctor was at first a factor militating against 
intervention in the Panjab, but in January 1845 Hardingc, retaining 
his diagnosis, reversed his conclusions; the condition of the army 
now became an argument for intevention in the Panjab. 

Shortly before Hardinge arrived in India a succession of mutinies 
took place in Bengal sepoy regiments. At the time this ebullition of 
indiscipline was attributed to the regiments being ordered for service in 
Sind and Hardinge accepted this explanation. But about the beginning 
of January, General Ventura advanced another theory; the mutinies 
had been fostered by Sikh emissaries. Ventura’s motives are themselves 
a matter of interest. Like other foreign officers in the Panjab, he had 
been dismissed by Hira Singh and wanted to take his wealth out of 
India. But much of his fortune was derived from lands in the 
Jamna-Satlej Doab, which he held on a grant from the Lahore Gov¬ 
ernment and which he feared might be withdrawn. British intervention 
in the Panjab would safeguard Ventura’s fortune. 

Hardinge accepted Ventura’s explanation and its implication. The 
Lahore army represented a threat to British India both because of the 
direct incitement to the Company’s sepoys to mutiny and because of 
the example of successful mutiny which it provided. The Company’s 
sepoys received seven rupees a month; in consequence of their demands 
the pay of the Sikh soldiers had risen to eleven and a half rupees in 1842 
and to fourteen in December 1844. The sepoys of the Bengal Army were 
well aware of the disparity in rewards. In a metaphor no less striking for 
being mixed, Hardinge wrote that ‘this wonderful instrument of our 
power in India may be seduced by the contagion of what is daily 
passing under their eyes.’ 5 ' 1 The affair of the incitement to mutiny, 
Hardinge thought, was too explosive an issue to be dealt with by 
inquiries through the usual army channels, for the news that such an 
inquiry was being made would inevitably become public and if the 
sepoys became conscious of a general alarm the danger might be 
increased. Accordingly, on 12 January 1845, Hardinge put the matter 
into the hands of Broadfoot, who was instructed to collect information 
about the attitude of the Company’s sepoys and about conditions in the 
Sikh army. 54 

Hardinge’s fears concerning the loyalty of the Company’s sepoys 
were not widely shared. Most Indian Army officers would have 
resented the imputation on the fidelity of their troops if they had known 
that it was made and many civilians would have agreed with them. 
Frederick Currie, who was privy to Hardinge’s fears, believed that the 
Governor-General exaggerated the dangers and Currie was confident, 
that the sepoys would remain faithful. 35 It may well be, as the Indian 
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Mutiny of 1857 appears to suggest, that the doubts held by Hardinge 
and by officers like Henry Lawrence were well founded, and it may be 
that Broadfoot’s prompt agreement with Hardinge represented his 
genuine feelings. Broadfoot had, he declared, for some time considered 
the question to be ‘the most important in our relations with the Pan¬ 
jab’.’ 4 But Hardinge’s argument and action were also most convenient 
for Broadfoot. In the future the army factor was to provide Broadfoot 
with a crucial weapon, to be used at the appropriate time. His use of 
this argument will be discussed later; here it is sufficient to note that 
although little was heard of the possibility of mutiny during the follow¬ 
ing months, it remained a powerful influence on Hardinge’s mind and 
in the autumn of 1845 Became a critical factor in his decision to 
intervene. From September 1845 onwards, Peter Nicholson, Broad¬ 
foot’s deputy at Firuzpur and a man previously encountered in Ghilzay 
land, provided a stream of vague and unsubstantiated reports of Sikh 
efforts to suborn the loyalty of the Bengal sepoys. These reports made a 
particular impact on Hardinge because of their coincidence in time 
with his much questioned action in restoring the punishment of 
flogging »n the Bengal Army in October 1845. 37 Right until the out¬ 
break of war Hardinge remained concerned about the possibility of 
mutiny. On 3 December 1845 he informed Ripon that when he first 
received reports that the Sikhs were advancing towards the Satlcj he 
was convinced that they would not attempt a crossing unless they were 
sure that they would be joined by the Company’s sepoys. Hardinge 
determined to destroy the Sikh army panchayat (soldiers’ council) system 
because it was a danger to British security . M 

Broadfoot’s reference to ‘that great mass of unmixed Mahomedan- 
ism’ lying to the west of the Indus directs attention to the second new 
factor which shaped Hardinge’s Panjab policy. The Afghan war had 
revived those fears of Muslim political rivalry which had fallen into 
abeyance during the previous years, and in Clerk’s strategic system the 
Sikh buffer policy had been a central element in the search for security 
by virtue of its separation of the dangerous Islamic component in 
British India from the menacing, independent Muslim peoples beyond 
the Indus. Lahore could fulfil this function only so long as its Govern¬ 
ment was strong enough to hold the Empire of Ranjit Singh together; if 
that Empire crumbled the trans-Indus territories might once more pass 
under Afghan control and the whole of the predominantly Muslim, 
western Panjab might follow suit. Auckland, during his last years of 
office, and Ellenborough, during his first year, had contemplated this 
prospect with a sense of being helpless to do much about it. Ellen¬ 
borough, even in his last year, had not finally decided on the importance 
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to be attached to this prospective danger. Hardinge had no such 
doubts and it was the prospect of the re-establishment of Muslim power 
on the right bank of the Indus which became another of the factors 
bending him away from his original intention to avoid intervention in 
the Panjab. 

The evolution of Hardinge’s views on the Muslim question can be 
traced from their first mention in a letter to Ripon dated 23 January 
1845. ‘The Government of the Punjab must be Sikh or British’, he 
stated. The old device of the subsidiary alliance would not answer 
because Britain would incur all the obligations of defending the Panjab 
without the benefit of its resources; also Oudh and Haidarabad pro¬ 
vided gloomy examples of the working of that system. Nor would a 
Rajput government headed by Gulab Singh survive because the hill 
peoples were too weak to dominate the plains. Finally, the vital point in 
this context, no Muslim government could be permitted to exist at 
Lahore because its presence would endanger the British position in 
Upper Sind and would excite Muslims throughout India.” In this 
letter there was no mention of the specific problem of an Afghan 
occupation of Peshawar and the trans-Indus lands and, indeed, a 
fortnight later, Hardinge confessed that, like his predecessors, he could 
see no way in which he could provide against this eventuality. 40 But by 
August he had altered his views on this central point. The occasion was 
the rebellion of Peshaura Singh, one of the excluded sons of Ranjit 
Singh, who seized the Indus fort of Attock in July 1845, declared 
himself to be ruler of the Panjab, and offered Peshawar to the Afghans. 
Hardinge’s reaction was quick and strong. Peshawar he now declared 
to be a vital position guarding the Khaibar Pass and, in Afghan hands, 
it would become an indispensable base for further operations in the 
Panjab. Worse, if Muhammad Akbar, the unpunished villain of 
Britain’s Afghan debacle, became established as Governor of 
Peshawar, his name would arouse the Muslims of the Indus and of 
Rohilkhand as well. 41 

Despite his new-found realization of the importance of Peshawar, 
Hardinge did not yet see its fate as a motive for British annexation, for 
he still shrank from the prospect of military operations conducted at so 
great a distance from the Satlej frontier. Rather the Peshawar problem 
was another reason for keeping alive a strong, independent Sikh Gov¬ 
ernment. It was Broadfoot who seized upon the Peshawar question and 
turned it into a fresh argument for annexation. There was, he reported 
a disposition in Lahore, to make Peshawar over to Sultan Muhammad 
Khan Barakzay, its former ruler, and not to Dost Muhamraand Khan 
of Kabul. Plainly such a proposal, if true, was no more than a projected 
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return to the former Sikh policy, accepted by Clerk, of controlling the 
frontier through a Barakzay vassal. Broadfoot claimed, quite inaccu¬ 
rately, that such a move would be no different from making Peshawar 
over to the ruler of Kabul. He contended that the Lahore Government 
would endeavour to carry out the transfer before Britain could conquer 
Peshawar, thus presenting the paramount power with an accomplished 
fact. No Barakzay, said Broadfoot, should be permitted to rule at 
Peshawar. 41 

The third new element in the Panjab puzzle which emerged during 
the course of 1845 was that of the Cis-Satlej Sikhs. The antecedents of 
this problem wound back to 1809 when Minto had established a British 
protectorate over the area and ended Ranjit Singh’s efforts to unite all 
the Sikhs under his rule. However, Minto’s act had left a problem in the 
form of the position of the Cis-Satlej Sikh territories which had previ¬ 
ously submitted to Ranjit Singh, and during subsequent years there 
were frequent disputes over sovereignty involving Britain and Lahore. 
While the Delhi Residents retained undivided authority there was a 
unity of approach on the British side, but the separation of the conduct 
of relations with Lahore from those with the protected Sikh States led to 
a division between Wade and Murray. Wade’s sympathies for Lahore 
opened the way in 182 7 to a compromise favourable to the Lahore state; 
Ranjit Singh was left in control of all those Sikh principalities over 
which he had established control prior to Ochtcrlony’s intervention in 
1809, other than Firuzpur, which was excluded from the Lahore orbit 
because of its supposed military value. This compromise reflected the 
growing British conviction that the state of Lahore constituted a valu¬ 
able element of stability on the north-west frontier and, although 
occasionally criticized, the settlement was substantially maintained 
during the pre-eminence of Wade and Clerk, even though the latter 
thought that the agreement was a mistake and that it would have been 
better if Britain had controlled all the area on the left bank of the 
Satlej. 45 

At the beginning of 1845 the 1827 compromise was challenged by 
Currie and Broadfoot. In the course of 1844 the situation in the Cis- 
Satlej territories had caused increasing concern as disputes between 
Lahore and Britain multiplied. Richmond and Cunningham were 
thought to have been too ready to allow merit to the contentions of the 
Lahore Government and from the beginning Broadfoot took a harder 
line, rejecting the claims of the Lahore Government and himself inter¬ 
vening more decidedly in the affairs of the Protected Sikh States. 
Firmness was necessary, claimed Broadfoot, because the Cis-Satlej 
Sikhs had become much more restive since the defeats suffered by 
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Britain in Afghanistan. It was Currie, however, who was the instigator 
of the major challenge to the Lahore position. On 19 January 1845 he 
advised Broadfoot that the most important question at issue was that of 
the Cis-Satlej districts which belonged to Lahore under the 1827 
compromise: should they be regarded as family or as state property? 
Currie was inclined to think they were in the former category and 
therefore liable to lapse to Britain, but he wanted Broadfoot’s opinion 
before he brought the matter before the Supreme Council. 44 

Once more Broadfoot seized the opportunity presented to him to 
force a stronger policy on his Government. In March he challenged the 
right of the Lahore Government to administer their districts on the left 
bank of the Satlej and early in April submitted a long report in which he 
claimed that the Lahore possessions were family property and also that 
they were covered by the British protectorate in the same way as the 
independent territories. The 1827 compromise was a concession 
granted to Ranjit Singh for his lifetime and had expired with the 
Maharajah. The Satlej frontier was impermeable. 45 

Hardinge adopted the view of Currie and Broadfoot. Following the 
lines of Broadfoot’s argument he reported to Ripon that ‘our Protected 
Sikhs since the Cabool disaster and the imprudence of borrowing small 
sums of money from the Chiefs, indicating want of resources as well as 
adverse fortunes in war, had taken up the notion, that we were in a state 
of weakness and decay.’ 46 Accordingly, he supported Broadfoot’s 
firmer policy towards the Cis-Satlej Sikhs and also his arguments 
concerning the Lahore districts which Hardinge recommended should 
be resumed by Britain. 

In London Ripon had been following Sikh affairs closely and 
shrewdly. When, by implication, Hardinge raised the possibility of 
annexation in his letter of23 January 1845 Ripon was quick to infer the 
the possible consequences for British India of a shift in its centre of 
gravity towards the north-west. If the Panjab were annexed, he argued 
in an interesting anticipation of the direction of subsequent develop¬ 
ments, it would be desirable to create a fourth Presidency from Sind, 
Lahore, and the Satlej-Jamna Doab and to transfer the Supreme 
Government from Calcutta to Delhi. He also foresaw the need for 
railways to speed up the movement of troops and supplies. 47 More 
clearly than Hardinge he also perceived that war was probable and that 
Britain would be obliged to decide on the future of the Panjab. Ripon, 
however, found it difficult to interest his Cabinet colleagues in these 
matters. He found them unwilling to offer Hardinge any advice at all: 
Wellington proposed, and Peel agreed, that everything should be left to 
the Governor-General’s discretion; and Ripon was obliged to content 
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himself with transmitting private generalities, principally to the effect 
that the Cabinet wanted peace, and more in the hope of strengthening 
Hardinge’s determination to resist British Indian pressures for war 
than because he felt the Governor-General needed any urging. ‘Pray 
keep us out of a War and a Conquest’, he wrote. IfHardinge was forced 
to intervene in the Panjab he should limit his demands to the Cis-Sadej 
districts of Lahore and an indemnity.* 1 

It may be observed that Ripon wanted the Cis-Satlej districts even 
before he received Hardinge’s recommendations to resume them. 
Nevertheless, in accordance with his and the Cabinet’s general 
attitude, he wished to be sure about the legality of the Indian Gover- 
ment’s proposal, especially as consequential action could lead to war. 
In that event the question of legality would have an important bearing 
upon the reception of the news in England. Ripon consulted George 
Clerk, who was still in London, on the merits of the proposals. Clerk's 
opinion gave Ripon pause, for while the former Political Agent con¬ 
ceded that the Cis-Sadej districts would be a very useful acquisition by 
Britain, he was sceptical about the morality of the proposed proceed¬ 
ings, and suggested that behind the new policy lay a desire to control 
Lahore ‘because there is nothing else to do’. w The picture of idle 
militarism which this comment conjured forth in Ripon’s mind was 
sufficient to cause the President to warn Hardingc that he should be 
careful not to give the impression that he was manufacturing new or 
untenable grounds fordoing someting which he wanted to do for other 
reasons. Like Clerk, Ripon wanted the Cis-Satlej territories, but not 
through the dubious back door of the doctrine of lapse. It would be 
better, he wrote, to demand them as a payment in equity for the trouble 
and expense to which the anarchy in Lahore had put British India and 
he warned Hardingc not to act without Cabinet consent. 50 

Clerk and Ripon had delivered their opinions before receiving 
Broadfoot’s lengthy paper on that subject and when he studied that 
document a month later some of Ripon’s apprehensions were removed. 
Broadfoot had been careful to avoid giving the impression that the legal 
claim had been disinterred for the occasion, but instead had based the 
demand for the Cis-Satlej territories on the very grounds indicated by 
Ripon: namely, the recent proceedings of the Lahore Government. 
Accordingly, despite his own lingering legal doubts, Ripon gave Har- 
dinge carte blanche in the matter of the Cis-Satlej Sikhs, hoping that the 
affair might not lead to war, and indeed rather naively supposing that it 
might even make the continuance of peace more likely by removing a 
fruitful cause of dispute between the two Governments. 51 

In the meantime the earlier opinion of Clerk and Ripon had reached 
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India and bad produced a noteworthy reaction. Hardinge had sent 
Ripon’s letter of 23 May enclosing Clerk’s detailed criticisms of Broad- 
foot’s policy to Broadfoot, who proceeded to answer them. Clerk’s 
criticisms fell into two classes. The first class comprised detailed critic¬ 
isms of Broadfoot’s policy towards the Lahore possessions on the left 
bank of the Satlej, and these Broadfoot answered in detail. The second 
class is more interesting for it included Clerk’s objections to the general 
drift of British policy towards Lahore. In essence Clerk contended that 
there had been no material change in the Panjab since 1841 and that 
the change had occurred in British policy, which, freed from former 
constraints, was now at liberty to indulge in aggression against Lahore. 
Broadfoot's response to this latter charge provides an excellent illustra¬ 
tion of the power which the frontier agents derived from their monopoly 
of information. He disposed of Clerk’s opinion, founded on fifteen 
years’ experience, simply by stating that Clerk’s information was 
already out of date. The situation in the Panjab had changed materi¬ 
ally. Although there had been disorders at Lahore during the period of 
Clerk’s frontier rule, the Lahore Government had been able to retain 
control and those who directed its fortunes had been well disposed 
towards the British connection. But since the murder of Sher Singh in 
September 1843, one month before Clerk had left Agra for Calcutta and 
England, the situation had been profoundly modified. The Sikh chiefs 
had lost all their power and now ‘almost to a man they are eager for an 
English invasion’ and for British protection for their lives and property. 
Real power had passed to the army the character of which was com¬ 
pletely altered; formerly it had been a mercenary instrument in the 
hands of Ranjit Singh; now it had become a national institution repres¬ 
enting ‘the most permanent and a highly influential body of the com¬ 
munity— the cultivating landholders’, a group which was profoundly 
anti-British. The army was governed not by its ofliccrs but by pan- 
cheats or councils of ordinary Sikh soldiers, and it was thtsz panchayau 
which commanded the actions of the Lahore Government.” In short, 
the Sikh army had become not a praetorian guard but a New Model 
Army. 

It is useless to inquire whether Broadfoot’s picture of the Lahore 
army was a correct one. It is the one which has been adopted by all 
recent writers on the subject, but this cannot be a matter of choice 
because Broadfoot’s monopoly of information has ensured that his 
picture is the only one for which substantial evidence survives. 53 Cer¬ 
tainly the army was mutinous and certainly there wer cpanckayats, but 
whether Broadfoot was right in what he said of the nature of their power 
and the implications of it is uncertain. What is plain is that the theory 
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was admirably adapted to Broadfoot’s purpose for it enabled him to 
reject the opinions of the man who was both his most prominent rival 
and the foremost upholder of the Sikh alliance, and to drive home an 
argument which he knew would have a profound impact upon Har- 
dinge and which, because of the secrecy concerning the matter (which 
Hardinge had ordered and Broadfoot had contrived) could not readily 
be contradicted by anyone, including Broadfoot’s own subordinate 
agents. Hardinge did indeed accept Broadfoot’s view that Clerk’s ideas 
were outdated and he informed Ripon that he did not want Clerk back 
in India; it was rumoured, he remarked, that Clerk would prefer to 
return to Agra rather than resume his post on the Supreme Council 
because of his wife’s social position. 54 

By the summer of 1845 the three main arguments luring Hardinge 
towards intervention in the Panjab had all been deployed: the danger of 
an army mutiny, the menace of a Muslim conspiracy, and the unrest of 
the Cis-Satlej Sikhs. Ventura and Currie had played their part in 
introducing these arguments, but they had all been cultivated by 
Broadfoot. All were those arguments which most affected the innocent 
mind of the Governor-General. Hardinge wanted neither war nor 
expansion, merely peace within his own frontiers. The most striking 
features of all of these arguments is that they indicated that peace 
within the British frontiers could be obtained only through war with the 
Panjab; all were concerned with one or another aspect of the internal 
enemy. The single argument which never appealed to Hardinge was 
that by a war with the Panjab he might improve the external frontier. 
Hardinge had no desire for the Indus frontier; like all military 
authorities, he preferred the Satlej—‘a better barrier, than the more 
circuitous frontier, formed by the present limits of the Lahore state’. 
The Lahore frontier was three times longer and would bring Britain 
into direct contact with the Muslim tribes of Central Asia: it was also 
more distant from Calcutta and from the main recruiting area for the 
Indian Army in Oudh. 33 Against these disadvantages the benefits to be 
derived from using the Indus for communications weighed little: and 
‘the commerce on the Indus, except from the Punjaub, is nothing and 
only exists in Lord Palmerston’s speeches.’ 36 

By September 1845 Hardinge, on his own admission, was almost the 
only man in India who believed that a war with Lahore could still be 
avoided, and indeed, one of the few who wished to avoid it. 37 The 
Indian Press wanted it; the Army wanted it; his Council and the Civil 
Service thought it inevitable. 36 In fulfilment of a decision reached in 
June, Hardinge set off for the frontier to investigate the situation for 
himself thereby reversing his previous decision not to undertake such a 
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journey lest it should alann the Sikhs. Hardinge was in a familiar trap: 
to prepare for war might frighten the Lahore state into hostilities; not to 
do so might invite attack and endanger the security of British India. 
While trying to avoid too ostentatious military preparations, Hardinge 
had steadily strengthened his forces on the frontier, continuing the 
process begun by Ellenborough. Hardinge had doubled the number of 
troops to forty thousand and increased the number of guns in the 
north-west by half to nearly a hundred. The vulnerable garrisons at 
Firuzpur and Ludhiana had been made stronger and baggage animals 
assembled along the whole line of communications from the Ganges to 
the Sadej. Boats had been brought up to Firuzpur ready to form a 
bridge across the river. 

Still Hardinge continued to proclaim the pacific policy which had 
been instilled into him by his colleagues in London and which he had 
defended in India. From both a military and a political view, he 
repeated to Broadfoot, the best arrangement was a strong Sikh Gov¬ 
ernment in the Panjab. British power in India was already over¬ 
extended, more territory was not needed, and the Cabinet wanted 
peace. It is this last point which casts just a shadow of a doubt upon 
Hardinge’s plausible edifice of argument in support of his policy. It 
was, he reiterated to Broadfoot, essential to be able to demonstrate to 
London that, if peace proved ultimately too difficult to preserve, the 
Indian Government had done all in its power to prevent its decomposi¬ 
tion. 55 Such evident consciousness of the audience raises suspicions in a 
cynical mind and such were evidently held by Peter Nicholson who 
doubted whether the Government was sincere in its pacific protesta¬ 
tions, speculated whether peace might not be merely for appearance’s 
sake, and inquired of Broadfoot whether he should not pursue a more 
aggressive policy. Broadfoot’s reproof may also have been for appear¬ 
ances. 60 The vagueness of Hardinge’s reasons for his visit to the frontier 
also cause doubts about his desire for peace, in view of his previous 
remarks upon the subject. Partly he wanted to study the problem for 
himself, and to talk to the reticent Broadfoot. Pardy he hoped to bring 
the Sikhs to order. In August he explained that he intended to threaten 
to cancel the 1809 Treaty on the grounds of the unfriendly behaviour of 
the Sikhs. 61 More precisely he may have intended to exclude the Sikhs 
from their possessions on the left bank of the Satlej. The evidence is 
slight, but the possibility must exist that by the late summer Hardinge 
had come to the conclusion that his policy, however desirable in theory, 
was unworkable in practice, but that he would not declare this conclu¬ 
sion, and sturdily maintained that his former policy was still the right one. 

Broadfoot had spent the summer of 1845 in Simla whither he had 
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retired in May for his health’s sake. At the beginning of June he had 
suffered a bad fall from a horse and injured his head, an incident to 
which Hardinge was inclined to attribute what he thought to be a 
deterioration in Broadfoot’s judgement during the following months. 
Broadfoot’s policy, however, was still consistent with the views he had 
always held. But the agent was increasingly worried about his own 
position, fearing that he might after all be replaced by Clerk. He 
informed Hardinge that the Sikh Darbar was reluctant to deal with him 
because of reports that he had no authority and that Hardinge himself 
was bound hand and foot by instructions from England. Broadfoot 
needed something to break the stalemate. 

At the end of August 1845 Broadfoot reported an important new 
development. For many months approaches had been made by Sikh 
chiefs who sought British assistance. In January 1845 Broadfoot had 
been instructed not to reply to these overtures; in accordance with the 
policy of non-intervention, Britain was to do nothing which might be 
construed as offering aid to any party at Lahore. 62 Hasrat suggests that 
Broadfoot had ignored this instruction and that the agent had sought to 
persuade Mulraj, the Governor of Multan, to desert the Sikhs in the 
event of war, while Broadfoot’s assistant, Peter Nicholson, had attemp¬ 
ted to win over Mulla Ahmad of Kashmir. 65 But the key figure on the 
Lahore side was Gulab Singh. Ever since that Jammu disaster of 
September 1843 Gulab had contemplated the dissolution of the Lah¬ 
ore state and had bent his efforts to securing his own position in the 
hills. It became clear to him, however, that without outside help he 
could not free himself from the control of Lahore. As early as March 
1844 he had sounded the British Government about the possibility of 
the recognition of his independent authority in the hills but had been 
given no encouragement. 64 In January 1845 he had tried again, offering 
not only that he would not oppose a British capture of Lahore but also a 
sum of £500,000. In February he even offered the co-operation ofhis hill 
troops in the attack on Lahore. Hardinge had steadfastly rejected all 
these overtures and in April 1845 Gulab was forcibly reconciled with 
the Lahore Government by the Sikh army. Still he continued to hope 
for British aid and in August 1845 repeated his February offer, specify¬ 
ing the assistance of fifty thousand hill troops. Gulab now added that 
the Darbar intended to make war in the cold weather and that the Sikh 
chiefs hoped to provoke British intervention in the expectation that it 
would lead to the destruction of the Sikh army and the establishment of 
a protectorate or subsidiary alliance. Broadfoot commented that 
several chiefs wanted to make terms for themselves but were deterred 
by fear of betrayal 65 
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Hardinge was disturbed by this dispatch from his agent and com¬ 
plained that Broadfoot had failed to supply sufficient information to 
enable Government to judge the merits of his arguments; there was too 
much speculation and too few facts. But in any case Hardinge declined 
to intervene in the Panjab in order to establish a subsidiary alliance or a 
protectorate, or to assist Gulab and the Sikh chiefs—the Sikhs, he 
remarked, formed only one-sixth of the population of the Lahore 
state. 46 But although Hardinge repeated his preference for an indepen¬ 
dent Sikh state and his antipathy to an advance beyond the Satlej, it is 
plain that Broadfoot’s information about the attitude of the Sikh chiefs 
had made the success of Hardinge’s policy much less likely and had 
struck a body-blow at the whole strategic concept on which it was 
ultimately founded. For, notwithstanding Hardinge’s remark about 
the size of the Sikh population of the Panjab, it was only as a Sikh, or at 
least as a Hindu state that Lahore made any sense in British strategy. If 
the Sikh chiefs themselves did not think the Lahore state could survive 
in independence then Hardinge would be obliged to look again at the 
only possibility which he had apparently left open, that is annexation. 

In the end it was the Sikhs who brought on the first Sikh war. In 
Lahore the Chief Minister, Jawahar Singh, despairing of controlling 
the army, which now consumed two-thirds of the state revenue, and 
unable to reach agreement with Hardinge, decided to precipitate a war 
and dispose of the army by sending it against the British. The army 
leaders recognized the trap and refused to move unless the notables led 
them. 67 On 27 September 1845 soldiers killed Jawahar, nominally in 
retribution for the death of Peshaura Singh. Suspicious of the chiefs and 
ministers the army then sought to control them more closely, notably in 
their communications with the British, just as it began to seem that the 
army had successfully intervened to prevent war, the army decided 
after all to fight. For reasons which are unclear, on 24 September that 
same brigade which a few days earlier had complained of Jawahar’s 
hostility to the British demanded to be led against Firuzpur. 6 ® No 
further move took place, however, until 18 November when the Sikhs 
announced their intention to make war, agreed on a plan of operations, 
and set 23 November for their march. Even then there was hesitation 
and delay and the possibility of a change of mind. But early in 
December the Sikhs moved up to the Satlej and on 12 to 13 December 
they crossed the river, making war certain. 

In his criticism of British policy towards Lahore, Joseph Cunning¬ 
ham blamed British military preparations for the Sikh decision to 
attack; it was these, he believed, which finally tipped the balance. 69 k 
may indeed have been fear which drove the Sikh army to its fatal 
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resolution, but it is difficult to see how Hardinge could have done 
less than he did. Sensitive as he was to possible Parliamentary criti¬ 
cism, and advised by Broadfoot that the Sikhs would not fight, 
the Governor-General delayed acting as long as he could. The most 
economical tactic would have been a pre-emptive strike. By renouncing 
this measure he surrendered the initiative to the Sikhs and was forced to 
keep his main forces back from the frontier until he could determine the 
point on which the main Sikh attack would fall, meantime strengthen¬ 
ing the Ludhiana and Firuzpur garrisons sufficiently to enable them to 
hold out until help arrived. ‘I have not allowed a man of our force to be 
moved’, he informed Peel on 4 December, when he reaffirmed his belief 
that there would be no war. By then, however, Hardinge was worried 
by reports that Hindus in British territory were ready to join the Sikhs 
in a general rising against British rule and concerned about the effect of 
discussion of such possibilities upon the loyalty of the sepoys. 70 Not 
until 5 December did Hardinge order his main force to move up to the 
frontier and he did not set it in motion until 8 December. Only on 10 
December did he order all forces to concentrate on Firuzpur, which 
was, by that time, clearly indicated as the danger point. However, 
when the Sikhs finally crossed the Satlej Hardinge was ready and on 13 
December he issued a declaration of war and proclaimed the Cis-Satlej 
districts annexed to British India. 
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This Hindoo stair has another opportunity afforded to it ff 
re-establishing its government and at the same time, of 
securing the tranquillity of the frontier, and I hope, of all 
India . . . Personally I may regret that it has not been my 
fate to place a British standard on the banks of the Indus. I 
have taken the less ambitious course, and I am consoled 
by (he reflexion that I have acted right for the interests of 
England and India. 

Henry Hardinge, December 184(1. 


The policy of the Hindu buffer, which had reigned supreme in official 
orthodoxy since 1842 and to which Hardinge had clung with such 
determination, despite the efforts of others to undermine and over¬ 
throw it, was effectively destroyed by the first Sikh war. The policy was 
not, however, officially buried for more than two years, until the second 
Sikh war finally demonstrated that it was unviable. In the meantime 
Hardinge made an effort to re-establish it in a considerably modified 
form. The reasons for Hardinge’s attempt, and the causes of his failure, 
form the subject matter of this chapter. 

The details of the war need not be examined except in so far as they 
contributed to the evolution of Hardinge’s policy. The first inconclu¬ 
sive encounter at Mudki on 18 December was succeeded by the bloody 
battle of Firuzshah (21 -22 December) in which the British forces 
gained the field but little else, and at a heavy cost. Bruised and battered 
the main British force then squatted on the banks of the Satlej through¬ 
out the whole of January awaiting further reinforcements before ven¬ 
turing across the river. On 28 January 1846 the situation of the British 
forces was considerably eased by the remarkable victory of Sir Harry 
Smith (1787-1860) at Aliwal, where, having collected various bodies of 
detached troops under the nose of the enemy, he destroyed the Sikh 
force which had remained on the left bank of the Satlej, leaving the 
Sikhs only a tiny bridgehead at Sobraon, and thereby freed the British 
garrisons along the river line and opened communications with 
Meerut. Duly reinforced, the main force was able to defeat the Sikh 
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army at the destructive and decisive engagement of Sobraon (10 Feb¬ 
ruary), cross the river, and open the way to peace negotiations at Kasur 
on 15 February. 1 

The unhappy weeks that elapsed between the battles of Firuzshah 
and Sobraon were decisive for the evolution of British policy in the 
Panjab. By excluding the possibilities of a protectorate and of a sub¬ 
sidiary alliance, Hardinge had effectively narrowed down the choice to 
annexation or the retention of an independent Sikh state. Although 
opinion in Britain was hostile to annexation, Hardinge had been given 
a free hand and in the circumstances annexation would have been 
accepted by all and applauded by many. Hardinge's eventual decision 
in favour of retaining an independent Sikh state was partly in deference 
to London opinion but primarily the consequence of his appreciation of 
the military situation in January 1845. 

During the December battles, out of 5,500 European troops 
engaged, almost 2,000 had become casualties. Sepoy losses were much 
slighter; only 1,200 out of n,000 engaged. But Hardinge had no 
confidence in his sepoy troops and judged the strength of his forces by 
reference to the European element. Further reinforcements were avail¬ 
able to him in Sind and the Lower Provinces, but these could not be 
employed before late March, when the spring floods would make the 
Panjab rivers a serious obstacle and the advent of the hot weather 
would make campaigning extremely hazardous. In short, Hardinge 
had grave doubts about whether he had a force sufficient to subdue the 
Panjab, particularly if, as he supposed would be the case, Sikh resis¬ 
tance became more obdurate when it became plain that annexation 
was intended. Also he lacked siege-equipment with which to pry the 
Sikhs out of the forts of Lahore, Amritsar, and Govindgarh, if they 
should occupy them; and he lacked cavalry with which to pursue the 
Sikhs if they withdrew. If therefore, as seemed likely, a war for the 
annexation of the Panjab would be prolonged into the winter of) 846 to 
1847, various undesirable results might follow: the Afghans might take 
Peshawar and there could be uprisings within India. It was this last 
possibility which especially exercised the minds of his Councillors in 
Calcutta, led by Herbert Maddock, and although Hardinge later con¬ 
tended that Maddock exaggerated the danger from the internal enemy 
and cited Thomason, Sleeman, and others in support of his own views, 
there seems little doubt that the Governor-General’s confidence was 
not so great in January 1846. 2 Certainly Hardinge believed that if 
British arms had suffered another reverse the Cis-Satlej Sikhs would 
have joined their co-religionists, so severing his communications. He 
informed Ripon that an advance to Lahore might endanger the safety of 
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British India. J These military arguments pointed towards a speedy 
negotiated solution. 

In his dilemma Hardinge had no one to whom he could turn with 
real confidence. Broadfoot and Nicholson had been killed at Firuzshah 
and the Acting Political Agent, Captain Mills, lacked the experience 
and authority to rise above a purely executive role. Hardinge’s princi¬ 
pal source of political advice was his secretary, Frederick Currie, for 
whose opinions Hardinge had great respect, but Currie was a civilian 
and Hardinge saw the problem primarily in military terms. And there 
lay his greatest anxiety: he had no confidence whatsoever in his 
Commander-in-Chief, Sir Hugh Gough (1779-1869), or in the 
Commander-in-Chiefs staff and he could find no quick way to replace 
them. Just as Elphinstone’s incompetence had served to restrain Mac- 
naghten in Afghanistan, so that of Gough acted as a brake upon both 
Ellenborough and Hardinge. 

Hardinge announced his intended policy in a letter to Ripon dated 3 
February, the same day on which Smith rejoined the main force after 
Aliwal and one week before the victory of Sobraon. Hardinge plumped 
for a weakened, but still independent Sikh state at Lahore, its army 
disbanded and reorganized, deprived of the Cis-Satlej lands (already 
annexed by Britain) and of the hills, wherein an independent Rajput 
state would be founded as contemplated in Hardinge’s proclamation. 4 
The only possible choice to head the Rajput state was, of course, 
Gulab Singh, whose latest approach to Britain after Firuzshah had 
not been wholly rebuffed, and who, as the new Chief Minister of 
Lahore, was ideally placed to procure a favourable negotiated settle¬ 
ment. 5 But the creation of an independent hill State was not merely a 
device to buy off Gulab as has sometimes been implied; it was a 
positive and long-contemplated element in the emerging British 
strategy. Hardinge’s plan was modified in the more favourable situa¬ 
tion after Sobraon in two ways, both to the detriment of the Sikh state. 
First, he proposed to transfer Kashmir from Lahore to Gulab Singh 
and second, he added thejalandhar Doab (the stretch of territory lying 
between the Satlej and the Beas) to the British gains from the war. 

The transfer of Kashmir was intended to weaken the Sikhs still 
further and to strengthen the new hill State of Gulab Singh which was 
seen as a counterbalance to Lahore. ‘A Rajpoot State independent of 
the Sikhs on the right flank of our Beas frontier would strengthen us and 
weaken the Sikhs,’ wrote Hardinge. 4 Later, he added that the transfer 
of Kashmir to the Rajput state would be useful in opposing Afghan 
claims. 7 In effect, in the new system there would be two anti-Muslim 
Hindu buffers, although there was about them an aura of ambiguity for 
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they were also intended to neutralize each other. Hardinge did not 
reveal bis intentions by demanding Kashmir directly, lest the demand 
should cause a prolongation of the war, but asked for an indemnity of £2 
million which he was confident that the Lahore Government could not 
pay. Then, subsequendy, he reduced his demand by £1 million for 
Kashmir and £500,000 for the Jalandhar Doab. Kashmir he sold to 
Gulab for £500,000 down and another £500,000 to pay later, although 
he later reduced this to £250,000 when Gulab agreed to relinquish 
certain territories on the right bank of the Beas which Hardinge 
required for better protection of the new British frontier.* 

The annexation of the Jalandhar Doab was also intended to weaken 
the Lahore state by depriving it of valuable territory: ‘a diminution of 
strength of such a war-like nation on our weakest frontier, seems to me 
imperatively required’, wrote Hardinge. 9 It had another purpose of 
serving as an example to others throughout Asia that aggression would 
be punished. Most interesting, however, were the strategic reasons 
which inclined Hardinge to take the Jalandhar Doab. The war had 
demonstrated to him that the much praised Satlej frontier was unsatis¬ 
factory. It was too long and it presented grave problems of communica¬ 
tions; the east-west course of the upper Satlej had allowed the Sikh force 
at Phillaur to threaten the main axis of Hardinge’s communications, 
the route from Karnal to Firuzpur. Possession of the line of the Beas 
would shorten the frontier; screen Ludhiana and Rupar, which could 
therefore be used as supply depots; and would place the British forces 
only thirty-five miles from Amritsar and in a position to threaten the 
Sikh capital itself.' 0 

Hardinge, recent contrary assertions notwithstanding, believed or 
claimed that he had secured the best military frontier for British 
India. 11 He had remedied what appeared to him to be the deficiencies of 
the Satlej frontier and he did not want the Indus frontier, partly 
because it would have meant the sacrifice of the Hindu buffer, but even 
more because of the problems of communications and finance which its 
possession would raise. Because of the flooding of the five great Panjab 
rivers communications would be disrupted between May and October. 
In consequence, Hardinge argued, each of the garrisons in each of the 
four Doabs as well as that at Peshawar would require to be of sufficient 
strength to support itself. The cost of garrisoning the Panjab he esti¬ 
mated at £1 -7 million and the revenues of the remaining independent 
territory at £0-7 million. Taking into consideration the existing deficit 
of £1 million in British Indian finances Hardinge concluded that ‘we 
could not shoulder the burden of annexation on financial grounds’. 12 

It is reasonable, however, to decline to accept Hardinge’s arguments 
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at face value, for many of them were elaborated subsequently in reply to 
severe criticism ofhis moderation in India and because ofhis fears that 
the incoming Whig Government in London might overturn his new 
system. Some ofhis arguments were expansions of points he had made 
before the war in defence of the Hindu buffer policy; such were the 
arguments concerning the Hindu buffer itself, the problems of com* 
munications, his general contention that British India was already 
overgrown, and his supposition that annexation of the Panjab would 
alarm other Indian states, themselves so valuable as safety-valves 
within the British system. Other arguments were more novel, such as 
his rather contradictory argument that without the presence of a 
powerful enemy the British Indian army would degenerate into a 
militia dangerous to the state. Some of his arguments, notably that 
relating to the cost of garrisoning the Panjab, could have been fairly 
easily demolished by anyone who cared to examine his assumptions 
and figures. While it may well be true that Hardinge attached some 
weight to each of these arguments, they do constitute a rationalization 
after the event. As argued above, expediency counted for more than 
long-term strategic calculation during the crucial period from January 
to March 1846. This observation can be supported by reference to 
statements which Hardinge made to James Hogg and to Ripon. To 
Hogg he wrote that from the viewpoint of personal ambition he would 
have liked to have annexed everything up to Peshawar, but to do so was 
not practicable. 13 And to Ripon he claimed that one of the advantages 
of his settlement was that it would allow annexation to be easily 
accomplished if it were so desired. 14 

Hardinge's settlement, which was formalized by the Treaties of 
Kasuri (9 March 1846) with the Lahore Government and Amritsar (16 
March 1846) with Gulab Singh, was inherently unstable. In the first 
place, as noted earlier, there was a contradiction in the notion of two 
Hindu buffers, each counterbalancing the other. Second, there was a 
contradiction between the concept of Lahore as a state strong enough to 
be a useful buffer for British India and yet weak enough not to present a 
danger to British India. Hardinge, advised by Currie, who was thought 
to have been the principal architect of the settlement, had endeavoured 
to strike a balance: to reduce the power of Lahore so that it could not be 
a formidable enemy, while leaving it sufficient resources to be able to 
survive on its own. In fact the two British planners had tipped the 
balance too far towards weakness. The Lahore Government could not 
stand alone without British military and financial support. More than 
half the revenues of the former state had gone to Britain and to Gulab. 
With the meagre resources left the Lahore Government not only had to 
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maintain order but also to carry out a massive and unpopular re- 
rrganization; the remains of the old army had to be disbanded and a 
new and smaller force formed. In consequence of the evident inability 
of the Lahore Government to cany out these tasks unaided Hardinge 
was compelled to agree, against the advice of his military counsellors, 
who feared a repetition of the Kabul disaster, to leave a British garrison 
at Lahore until the end of the year. The effect of this decision, as at 
Kabul, was to transfer real power to the British Resident. 

Broadfoot’s death at Firuzshah created a temporary vacuum on the 
frontier which enabled Hardinge and Currie to construct a setdement 
which did not arise from the activities of the Political Agents. Contem¬ 
plating Broadfoot’s body, his personal assistant, Robert Cust, 
remarked that there lay the main cause of the war. 15 Cust did not 
explain the reason for a view which was shared by Cunningham, 
George Clerk, and others. But its real justification surely resided in 
Broadfoot’s information monopoly position and in his ambition. Saun¬ 
ders Abbott recalled that when the news of the Sikh crossing of the 
Sadej was first received Broadfoot turned to him in delight. “‘Ifwe live 
through this, Abbott”, he said, “we are both made men.”’ 16 No doubt 
Broadfoot was right and had he survived he would have been Resident 
or Commissioner at Lahore with the eventual prospect of a seat on the 
Supreme Council or a Governorship. But a Sikh bullet cut him down 
and the prizes went elsewhere. 

Of Broadfoot’s senior assistants, Leech had died in September 1845, 
and Nicholson had been killed at Mudki. At Firuzshah died D’Arcy 
Todd, the former British representative at Herat. Hardinge was pre¬ 
judiced against Cunningham whom he regarded as too pro-Sikh and 
whom he sent to Bhopal. Mills and Abbott lacked sufficient experience 
and Edward Lake, Cust, and P. A. Vans Agnew were all too junior to 
succeed their former master. Hardinge was therefore obliged to go 
outside the Ludhiana agency to find a new agent to take charge at 
Lahore. The outstanding candidate was Henry Lawrence, a man of 
unquestioned ability, unclouded reputation, undoubted knowledge of 
the Sikhs, and useful and influential friends. Lawrence had already 
been summoned from his Nepal Residency after Broadfoot’s death and 
had assisted Currie in the negotiation of the Treaties of Kasuri and 
Amritsar. 

The brothers Lawrence form the last and greatest of the frontier 
political groups with which we are concerned. On the frontier were 
three brothers. The oldest, George Lawrence, had served in Afghani¬ 
stan as Military Secretary to Macnaghten and was now to serve in a 
series of influential positions on the north-west frontier, rising to take 
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charge of the Rajasthan agency during the Mutiny. The second, Henry, 
became in 1846, as British Resident at Lahore, the builder of the new 
British policy in the north-west. Henry rapidly secured the allegiance of 
the younger Political Agents in the area, men like Edward Lake and 
Herbert Edwardes, and recruited new men who were thus initiated into 
the developing tradition of frontiersmanship. But Henry was not to 
reap the full rewards of his great position. Hardinge respected Henry's 
integrity and energy, but sometimes doubted his judgement and 
thought him inferior to Broadfoot. The Governor-General wanted to 
replace him with Currie. Currie’s failings were to be exposed during the 
second Sikh war and Henry’s second opportunity arrived but, as will be 
observed, Hardinge’s successor, Dalhousic, liked neither Henry’s 
policies nor his manners and preferred his brother, John. It was there¬ 
fore to John Lawrence that the ultimate prize of the Panjab fell and, as 
his predecessors had foreseen, it was a post which could make a man. It 
made John Lawrence Governor-General. It would be a dull and insen¬ 
sitive historian who, contemplating the glistening careers of the Law¬ 
rences, did not allow his thoughts to stray back to another band of 
frontier brothers who once seemed to be clothed in anticipation in the 
imperial purple. When the Afghan strategy was in the ascendant and 
Macnaghten at the helm, it was the Conolly brothers who had seemed 
fated to dominate the frontier during the next generation and who 
blossomed under the patronage of their relative. But the Afghan 
strategy killed three of them before it finally collapsed and a fourth 
brother was later murdered by Moplahs. Frontier agents could make 
and unmake strategy or strategic fashion, but realities and blind chance 
could make and unmake them. 

Henry Lawrence was quick to stamp the impression of his strong 
personality on his new appointment. The nominal ruler of the reduced 
Lahore state was the eight-year-old Dalip Singh. His mother, Jind 
Kaur, was Regent, the Chief Minister was Lai Singh, and the army 
commander was Tej Singh. The last two were suspected of having 
betrayed the Sikh forces to the British during the war, but although 
they had made approaches to British agents before the war, there seems 
no sure evidence of any collusion during the hostilities. Certainly there 
is no reason to doubt their desire to establish an independent state at 
Lahore. According to the Treaty of Kasuri, British intervention in the 
internal affairs of Lahore was forbidden, unless it was requested, but 
the Lahore Government was powerless to evade British control. From 
the beginning the Lahore ministers were forced to act at Lawrence’s 
bidding; in April 1846 when a riot took place at Lahore, following a 
cow-killing incident, Lawrence forced a reluctant Lai Singh to arrest 
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the Brahmin ringleader. In December 1846 Lai Singh was removed 
because of his opposition to British interference and replaced by a 
Council of four. The change enabled Lawrence to rule the Panjab 
through his own agents and through the Brahmin ministers at Lahore, 
men who had no independent source of influence such as might enable 
them to withstand British pressure. The Sikh element was also 
diminished in the reorganized Lahore army which was principally 
recruited from Muslims and Hindus. 

British intervention was exercised to various ends. It was employed 
first to carry out the provisions of the treaties. The Darbar was reluc¬ 
tant to transfer the hill territories, Kashmir and Hazara, to Gulab 
Singh and the Muslim majority in Kashmir also resented the imposi¬ 
tion of Rajput rule. The Muslim Governor, Shaikh Imam al-Din, 
sought British support for the independence of Kashmir and defeated 
Gulab’s troops when they invaded the province, but Lawrence 
declined to modify the settlement in so important a particular and 
placed himself at the head of the unwilling Sikh troops which were sent 
to enforce the transfer. With the help of a British force the rebel 
resistance was overcome. It was for encouraging Kashmiri resistance 
that Lai Singh was removed from power. 17 British interference was also 
used to bring Multan under closer control by Lahore. The great 
Governor of Multan, Sawan Mul, had been murdered in 1844 and was 
succeeded by his son Mulraj. Mulraj's hopes of independence had been 
frustrated in the 1846 Settlement and he soon found himself under 
pressure to pay more revenue to the Central Government. Lawrence 
intervened to negotiate a settlement by which Mulraj retained the 
Governorship from which Lai Singh had sought to remove him, but 
surrendered control of certain districts. The subsequent British 
attempt to replace Mulraj by a Governor who would be under complete 
British control was the direct cause of the second Sikh war. Yet another 
example of British interference is the Kangra episode. The Sikh garri¬ 
son at Kangra in the north-east Panjab refused to surrender and 
Lawrence intervened to dictate harsh terms of surrender and almost 
provoked a siege. Hardinge was critical of Lawrence’s conduct in this 
affair. 1 * 

It was soon evident that the system contemplated by Hardinge in 
March 1846 would not work in the Panjab any more than that contem¬ 
plated by Auckland had worked in Afghanistan in 1839 and for the 
same reasons: the local Government was too weak and the British 
agents too interventionist. By December it was plain that the reformed 
and weakened Lahore Government could not do without the British 
troops which were due to be withdrawn in that month. As a condition of 
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the retention of these troops the Lahore Government was obliged to 
accept a new treaty (Bhairowal, 16 December 1846) according to which 
British troops were to remain until 1854 and during that period the 
administration would be effectively placed in the hands of the Resident, 
who would choose ministers himself. 

Hardinge accepted the change in policy with great reluctance. He 
had wanted to withdraw the British forces from Lahore believing their 
presence there to be too expensive, too distracting, too dangerous 
because of the problems of communications, deleterious to the troops 
concerned because of the distance from their homes in Oudh and 
because of the constant reminder of mutiny afforded by the sight of the 
former Khalsa soldiers around them, and prejudicial to his hopes for an 
independent Sikh Government. 19 But Hardinge shrank from the alter¬ 
native of annexation and was therefore obliged to do whatever was 
necessary to bolster up his chosen system. A fortnight after his strong 
condemnation of the idea of retaining troops at Lahore beyond 
December 1846 he was compelled to accept the general opinion that it 
was impossible to withdraw them. Forced to make a virtue out of 
necessity he then claimed advantage for the new system which ‘would 
enable the Government to govern the Punjab up to Peshawar more 
easily and cheaply than on any other terms’. 20 It was better than 
annexation: ‘It is in reality annexation brought about by the supplica¬ 
tion of the Sikhs without entailing upon us the present expense and 
future inconvenience of a doubtful acquisition.’ 21 A further alleged 
merit of the new system was that it would give the Government in 
Britain time to think about the best policy for the Panjab. Hardinge was 
in fact well aware that the eventual decision might be for annexation. 
Without confessing that his judgement had been defective he himself 
could not espouse that alternative and was compelled by that conven¬ 
tion which demands that we should always be right to argue against it. 
But he knew that his revised system had made the final step to annexa¬ 
tion an easier one and even had the effrontery to claim as a further 
advantage for it that it facilitated a policy which he condemned. ‘My 
successor', he remarked in an exceptionally unfortunate prophecy, 
‘may march to Peshawar without losing too men, whenever the true 
policy and real interest of Her Majesty may render such a step politic 
and proper.’ 22 

In Hardinge’s mind financial and strategic factors yet tipped the 
balance against annexation as a solution to the problems of the Panjab. 
Unobtrusively contradicting his own claims for the popularity of the 
new system in the Panjab he maintained that his high estimates of 
troops required to hold down the Panjab were still valid and continued 
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to calculate the net cost at £1 million. From the strategic viewpoint he 
persevered in his opinion that the Sikh buffer was still required to 
insulate British India from contact with the Afghans. He rejected a 
proposal by Henry Lawrence to form a movable column for use in 
Bannu and to build a fort on the right bank of the Indus, on the grounds 
that the Sikh army would be unequal to maintaining these commit¬ 
ments and that the duty would fall upon Company troops which were 
unsuited to the work; above all, British India could not afford a reverse 
on the frontier. ‘A Sikh mistake on the Indus is of no importance’, he 
wrote, ‘a British reverse howr. small wd. vibrate thoughout India, aye 
through Asia . . . Every skirmish agt. our arms with the Caifres [in 
South Africa] is joyfully proclaimed in the Native Press: the same of 
New Zealand.’ 23 

It was therefore the internal enemy who once more dominated 
Hardinge’s thinking about the external frontier. For the external fron¬ 
tier Hardinge had no fear. A Russian threat never entered his calcula¬ 
tions and even the Afghan threat was dismissed in 1847. It would take 
the Afghans years to recover from anarchy, he argued. In March 1847 
he wrote, ‘there is no external enemy that can give the Govt, any real 
inconvenience. Nepal would be troublesome but soon ended.' 2 * In July 
1847 Hardinge summarized the frontier situation for Queen Victoria in 
a letter which, allowing for his natural desire to present his work to his 
Queen in the most favourable light, yet displays the principles of his 
strategic thought. 

Your Majesty’s Eastern Empire has this remarkable feature of unity and 
strength which renders it almost impenetrable against any external aggres¬ 
sion. From Karrachee to Singapore the Frontier is 6000 miles in extent with no 
harbour except Bombay. The land frontier is also rather more than 6000 miles 
in extent from Karrachee by the Sutledge, Thibet and Nepal down to Singa¬ 
pore, with no entrance into India, except for the Khyber and Bolan passes. 
The latter opening into Sdnde is of no importance. 

Thus Your Majesty's Eastern Empire, embracing a circumference by land 
and sea of 12000 miles, cannot be assailed by any External Enemy which need 
give the Government of India any uneasiness... 

As regards internal dangers there is no native power remaining able to face a 
British army in the field. The people are peaceful and the only dangers could 
come from mishandling of the Indian army in time of peace or interference 
with religious prejudice. 2 ’ 

The remarkable resemblance which existed between the situation in 
Afghanistan during the years 1839 to 1841 and that in the Panjab from 
1846 to 1848 is nowhere better exemplified than in the spectacle of real 
power being exercised increasingly by the British Resident at the centre 
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and by his assistants working through local Governors in the provinces. 
Many of those employed in the Panjab had served their political 
apprenticeship on the frontier during the period of the Afghan war and 
now re-emerged from the temporary oblivion to which Ellenborough 
had consigned them. Lawrence’s chief assistant at Lahore was George 
Macgregor, Macnaghten’s former assistant at Jalalabad. At Hazara 
was James Abbott, who had blotted his copybook at Khiva, and at 
Peshawar was George Lawrence, Macnaghten’s former Military Sec¬ 
retary. Lawrence’s principal rival for the Lahore post had been 
Frederick Mackeson, formerly assistant to Wade and then to Mac- 
naghten at Peshawar. Mackeson was given charge of the Cis-Satlej 
Sikhs as a consolation prize, but was well placed to play a major part in 
frontier policy in 1848 to 1849. Henry’s younger brother, John, a civil 
servant, was put in charge of the Jalandhar Doab, to which R. N. Oust was 
also assigned. Another civil servant employed on the frontier was P. A. 
Vans Agnew (1822-48) at Lahore but the great majority of the younger 
political assistants were recruited by Henry Lawrence from the tradi¬ 
tional source of Political Agents—ambitious Indian army officers. 
Such were Herbert Edwards (1819-68) and Edward Lake (1823-77), 
H. B. Lumsden (1821-96), W. S. R. Hodson (1821-57), who had been 
served in Afghanistan where he had met George and Henry Lawrence, 
N. B. Lumsden (1821-96), W. S. R. Hodson (1821-57), who had been 
introduced to Henry Lawrence by their mutual friend, James Thoma¬ 
son, F. R. Pollock (1827-99), ‘‘Dd Reynell Taylor (1822-86). These 
and others were employed in various capacities—as political assis¬ 
tants, as officers seconded to reorganize the Lahore army, and even on 
private missions until official employment became available. In 1847 
Lumsden was employed to form the Guides, a force which provided 
Lawrence with a useful reconnaissance and small striking-force under 
his own control. British influence was strongest in the trans-Indus 
districts. There George Lawrence, James Abbott, Herbert Edwardes in 
Bannu, John Nicholson, and others on special missions built up a new 
basis of British influence among the Muslim peoples of the frontier. 
These agents had direct access to the Resident and were able to ensure 
the selection of governors of their choosing. The system which had 
seemed completely discredited by the events of 1841 to 1842 had now 
achieved new peaks of influence. 

The first Sikh war led to a change in the locus of British Political 
Agency. With the exception of the brief usurpation of its position by the 
Kabul agency between 1839 and 1841, Ludhiana had been the centre of 
British frontier thinking and action for twenty years. With the estab- 
lishment of the Lahore Residency the nerve-centre was at once shifted 
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further westwards and the agent in the Cis-Satlej states lapsed into a 
position similar to that of Political Agents in other Indian states, 
suffering the fate of the past Residents of Lucknow, Ujjain, and Delhi. 
But although the dominance of Lahore under the new system was 
evident, it was also apparent that its place would eventually be taken by 
Peshawar <or the transcendent importance of that city under the new 
state of affairs was clear; it was with George Lawrence that the Afghans 
opened communications in 1847. Thus the reign of Lahore was to be 
brief and even in the period between the two Sikh wars the shape of the 
last evolution of British frontier strategy, which was to make Peshawar, 
after 1849, the nerve-centre of the final apotheosis of the Political 
Agency system, was apparent. 

The Lahore system, so rapidly created and staffed by so many 
young, able, energetic, and ambitious officers, generated its own 
dynamism. It was the Political Agency system which demanded more 
and more interference, even against the principles of its director. Some 
years later Henry Lawrence confessed to John Kaye, the historian, that 

Looking back on our Regency career, my chief regrets are that we did so much. 
1 and my assistants laboured zealously for the good of the country and the good 
of the people of all ranks, but we were ill supported by a venal and selfish 
Durbar, and were gradually obliged to come forward more than 1 wished and 
to act directly when I desired to do so only by advice. M 

It might have been Macnaghten writing of Afghanistan. And just as it 
had done to Macnaghten, the logic of events pushed Lawrence further. 
There is little doubt that by the time he was obliged to leave India for 
his health at the end of 1847 the Resident had come to see the situation 
in the Panjab as inherently unstable and to regard annexation as 
ultimately inevitable. 27 

The shadow of London had played a considerable part in moulding 
Hardinge’s policy towards the Panjab. It was his fears of the attitude 
which the Cabinet might take which had led him to restrain Broadfoot 
and the same fears continued to worry him up to and even beyond the 
outbreak of war. Immediately before the first bloody battle of Mudki he 
asked, ‘Will the people of England consider an actual invasion of our 
frontier a justification of war?’ 2 * Although it seems probable that it was 
his doubts about Britain’s military capacity to defeat both Lahore and 
internal risings which mainly decided him against annexation, it seems 
likely that his persistent worries about attitudes in England towards 
such an expansion of the Indian Empire also played their part in his 
final decision to preserve the state of Lahore. 
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The influence of London was exercised indirectly through general 
restraint upon Hardinge and not directly through Cabinet directions 
concerning the policy which he was to pursue. As has been shown, the 
Cabinet had rejected Ripon’s proposal to set out general guidelines for 
Hardinge in advance, with the result that the war was over and the 
settlement framed before ministers had time to act, even if they had 
wished to do so. 

The first news of the war reached London about 6.0 p.m. on Thurs¬ 
day 5 February, two days after Hardinge, on the Satlej, had outlined his 
intended settlement. Characteristically, The Times received the first 
information and the Government was left to wait for the dispatches. 
Even when they arrived there was little solid news in them beyond the 
bare fact of the Sikhs having crossed the Satlej, because Hardinge sent 
neither letter nor dispatch for three weeks. Not until the end of 
December did Hardinge send Ripon his first detailed narrative of 
events. His own persona! comments he put into a private letter to Peel 
in which he set out his desperate worries about the competence of his 
Commander-in-Chief. 

Despite the assumed optimism of his official dispatch, the situation 
was critical, Hardinge reported, and the army and British rule in India 
were in great peril so long as Gough remained in charge. Gough was a 
brave and honourable officer, an excellent divisional commander, but 
quite unsuited to the charge of an army in the field. He was an 
incompetent strategist, a poor tactician, had no capacity for admini¬ 
stration, and his staff was very bad. Gough’s imprudence had placed 
the army in a critical positon at Firuzshah. Hardinge confessed that he 
had thought of sending for Sir Charles Napier from Sind, believing him 
to be the best man to take over from Gough. As it was, said Hardinge, 
with Gough as Commander-in-Chief, he was obliged to proceed with 
great caution, for ‘at this extremity of the Empire a defeat is almost the 
loss of India.’ 29 It was this sombre, even despairing letter which des¬ 
troyed the early optimism which had distinguished the reaction of 
ministers to the news of the war and brought the Cabinet together on 24 
February to discuss the problems of the Panjab. 

The immediate need was to give Hardinge the military and financial 
help which he required. There was no problem about military re¬ 
inforcements; the Government was willing to supply at India’s expense 
all the Queen’s troops that Hardinge wanted. The financial question, 
however, indicated the limitations on Bridsh help. To meet the costs of 
the war Hardinge needed cash and it seemed improbable that he could 
borrow enough in India at the existing rate on government loans of ^ 
per cent. Some commentators blamed the dismal military performance 
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for the reluctance of investors to lend money, although Hardinge, not 
surprisingly, preferred to blame general economic conditions. Because 
of the size of the existing financial deficit in India, Hardinge did not 
want to raise the rate of interest to 5 per cent to attract funds, but 
proposed to borrow £2 million from the British Treasury. But the 
Treasury refused and all the Cabinet would do was to authorize a 5 per 
cent loan in India and this Hardinge was reluctantly obliged to accept. 
Hardinge had forgotten the prime condition of the existence of Britain’s 
Indian Empire, namely that it should not cost Britain anything. 

The critical problem which the Cabinet had to resolve was that of 
political and military leadership. The Cabinet immediately appointed 
Sir George Arthur, the Governor of Bombay, as prospective successor 
to Hardinge in the not unlikely event of the Governor-General’s death, 
thereby superseding Herbert Maddock, the President of the Bengal 
Council, who would normally have become acting Governor-General. 
Maddock nearly resigned when he heard of the matter, but the Cabinet 
were confident that Arthur was the better man for a military 
emergency. A more crucial problem, however, was that of command of 
the British Indian Army. Ellenborough, now restored to the Cabinet as 
First Lord of the Admiralty, declared India to be in mortal peril, 
bombarded Ripon with plans of defence, and urged that Sir Charles 
Napier should be appointed Commander-in-Chief. This proposal 
threatened to precipitate a constitutional crisis because the Court of 
Directors, who would willingly have co-operated in getting rid of 
Gough, would not have in his place a man they detested and who 
returned their dislike with interest. Ellenborough, perhaps seeing an 
opportunity for personal revenge, would have coerced the Directors 
with an Act of Parliament, but, as Ripon remarked, ‘to undertake such 
a change under the actual circumstances of the Government at home, 
would be a very tender affair indeed, and not to be decided in an 
afternoon.’ 10 

Ripon's allusion was to the weakness of the Conservative Cabinet 
since Peel’s announcement in November 1845 of his intention to repeal 
the Com Laws and it exposes another important constraint limiting the 
ability of the Cabinet to control India. While a strong Ministry could, if 
it wished, dictate policy to the British Indian Government, strong 
ministries were unusual in Britain at this time and a weak Ministry 
risked losing the support of independents and even of its own suppor¬ 
ters if it attempted to dictate to Calcutta or to the Court of Directors. 
British Governments had to contend both with the Indian interest and 
with the more general conviction that India was a valuable possession 
not to be hazarded for political ends. British Governments, therefore, 
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preferred that the Indian Government should accept responsibility for 
its own policies and it frequently suited them that the Governor- 
General should belong to the opposition party, for that fact would tend 
to reduce criticism of the Indian Government which might injure the 
Ministry. This natural inclination to avoid responsibility for Indian 
affairs had its effect during the 1846 Panjab affair as in other episodes. 

The Conservative Cabinet wanted a device which would enable 
them to dispose of Gough quietly, both out of consideration for his 
personal feelings and to avoid presenting political capital to their 
opponents. It took them two weeks before a suitable legal procedure 
was found by which Hardinge was left in command and Gough was to 
be sent down to Calcutta with a polite letter from the invaluable 
Wellington to salve his pride.'” Ripon proposed to compensate Gough 
with a peerage, but Peel indignantly refused; a peerage was a quite 
inappropriate reward for a man who was being dismissed for incompe¬ 
tence, he remarked in his old-fashioned way. 32 

Ministers spent more time on the Gough affair than on any other 
aspect of Panjab policy and the reason is plain; like the affair of the 
Kabul prisoners in 1842, it was political dynamite. In the past, Parlia¬ 
ment had demonstrated that it could give short shrift to a government 
which appointed and maintained an incompetent general who threw 
away the lives of British soldiers. And the Conservative Government 
was on singularly weak ground in respect of Gough, for it had already 
been warned of his failings. Gough should not have had the post of 
Qommandcr-in-Chief, but had been given it by Wellington as a conso¬ 
lation prize for losing the command at Madras through no fault of his 
jwn. Gough's poor performance in the Gwalior war had led Ellen- 
borough to question his suitability, but nothing had been done to find a 
replacement, although the Cabinet received a further warning in the 
lummer of 1845,. As the war clouds gathered over the frontier, Har- 
iinge’s Council, led by Herbert Maddock, wrote privately, without 
Hardinge’s knowledge, to the Chairman of the Court, Sir Henry Wil- 
ock, warning of the dangers ofleaving Gough to command against the 
»khs. Hardinge did not stop his colleagues but, by refusing to act with 
:hem, prevented the Council from taking the matter up officially. 
IVillock informed Ripon who in turn asked Wellington’s advice on 7 
Dctober. But Wellington expressed his confidence in Gough and 
lothing could be done in the military field against the Duke’s advice. 
The upshot was that the Government had a good deal to hide in the affair 
>f Gough. 

The charges against Gough were that he had little idea of strategy, or 
>f the organization of armies, that his chosen staff was incompetent, 
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and that his battlefield tactics were crude and costly. The first three 
charges were much the more serious against a Commander-in-Chief, 
but it was the last charge of tactical ineptitude which attracted greater 
attention and it was on this point that Wellington stood up for Gough. 
Gough had a predilection for charging the enemy with the bayonet and 
tended to regard artillery preparation as a wasteful decoration; his 
critics favoured a much longer period of softening up the enemy by 
artillery bombardment. It is impossible at this distance to deliver a 
verdict on which was right, the more so since one of the alternatives was 
purely hypothetical, but it is fair to say that Gough’s critics were partly 
led astray by experience of easy victories over undisciplined troops who 
lacked artillery. As Wellington himself had discovered at Assaye, 
where his losses were proportionately higher than those suffered by 
Gough, cheap victories against a resolute, skilled, well-disciplined and 
well-equipped foe were not to be had, and in 1845 the Sikh artillery and 
infantry was comparable in all but size to the best European armies. 
Nevertheless, the impression remains that Gough mishandled his bat¬ 
tles. Even Wellington regarded Mudki as a defeat, but with admirable 
phlegm he asserted that the Government should put a good face on it 
and order the Park and Tower guns to be fired in celebration of a 
victory. 33 

Only when the Gough affair was out of the way did the Cabinet feel 
able to consider Panjab policy. Little was to be gleaned on this subject 
from the Court of Directors, which was never consulted about policy 
and which, in any case, was divided; the Chairman, Willock, wanted 
nothing west of the Sadej, while the Deputy, Sir James Hogg, wanted 
everything east of the Indus. In consultation with George Clerk, who 
left for India at this time, Ripon drew up a proposal to annex the Panjab 
as far west as the Ravi, that is including Lahore, Amritsar, and 
Govindgarh. The area west of the Ravi was to be a protectorate, but, 
being Muslim, should not be administered directly. The hills should 
also become a British protectorate. Ripon later revived his former 
notion of joining the newly-annexed territory with Sind and the 
Jamna-Satlej Doab to form a fourth Presidency and moving the seat of 
government to the north-west. Wellington opposed the last suggestion 
on the grounds that the capital should be on the coast at Calcutta. 5 * 
The possibility of moving the capital of British India to the north-west 
was one frequently mooted and the continuing sensitivity of the north¬ 
western frontier, which had compelled successive Governor-Generals 
to give much of their attention to the area, was a major argument for the 
move; since Amherst’s tour in 1826 to 1827 the Governor-Generals 
had spent more than half their time on tour in the north-west. 35 
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Ripon wanted the Cabinet to consider his draft proposal and to 
advise Hardinge on the policy which he should follow in the Panjab, 
but Peel refused on the grounds that the British Government had 
insufficient information and suggested that Hardinge should be asked 
to report to the Cabinet and given authority to make any provisional 
arrangement. 36 This suggestion was tantamount to leaving the decision 
to Hardinge, for it was impossible to postpone a decision on the Panjab 
for the required length of time. Peel also suggested that Ripon’s draft 
should be circulated and members of the Cabinet invited to submit 
their own views; then, if so desired, the draft could be sent to Hardinge 
merely as points for his consideration. Ripon was unhappy with this 
arrangement, which seemed an evasion of responsibility, and thought 
Hardinge entitled to receive, at least in the form of a private letter, some 
statement of the principles which ministers would like to sec embodied 
in a settlement of the Panjab. 37 Nevertheless, he was obliged to do as 
Peel wished and to circulate the draft. Only Ellenborough chose to 
submit an alternative draft: namely that the Jalandhar Doab should be 
annexed, Gulab made independent in the Hills, and the remainder of 
the Lahore state converted into a protectorate on the Cis-Satlej model, 
that is broken up into a number of small princely stales. The Cabinet 
considered the two drafts on Saturday 21 March and ministers en¬ 
dorsed Peel’s view, refusing to authorize Ripon to advise Hardinge 
what policy he should pursue. The general opinion, Ripon reported 
when he sent Hardinge copies of his own and Ellenborough’s 
memoranda, was that everything should be left to Hardinge’s deci¬ 
sion. 3 * 

The news of Hardinge’s victory at Sobraon, his terms for peace, and 
the opening of peace negotiations reached London on 1 April. In the 
light of the Cabinet’s decision there was little Ripon could do but give 
his immediate approval. Indeed Hardinge’s news was generally 
received with delighted relief; the Governor-General had not gone as 
far as Ripon had hoped, but his proposals were very satisfactory. 3 * 
‘There is but one feeling in this Country as to your conduct,’ he wrote. 
’Everybody of whatever party, admires every part of your conduct.’ 40 
Hardinge had indeed extricated his colleagues from a potentially 
embarrassing situation. 

The Conservative Cabinet made no further attempt to advise Har¬ 
dinge on general policy. Wellington offered some constructive com¬ 
ments on the maintenance of military communications in the Panjab, 
Ripon expressed disquiet about the prospect of Peshawar falling into 
Afghan hands, and there was general unease concerning the morality of 
the deal with Gulab Singh, which looked uncommonly like bribery. 
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Nevertheless, there was no attempt to fetter Hardinge. Even so, the 
Governor-General remained acutely sensitive to the opinions of Lon¬ 
don and reacted in a hurt manner to the outdated and discarded 
suggestions which Ripon had sent to him on 24 March. Ripon, Har¬ 
dinge complained, had changed his opinions considerably, while for 
Ellenborough’s interventions the Governor-General felt real bitter¬ 
ness. 41 Ellenborough had not only sent advice to Hardinge but also to 
his military commanders and had criticized Hardingc’s military dis¬ 
positions in his letters to them. Hardinge remarked that Ellenborough 
even cherished the delusion that the sepoys would have fought well for 
him because they knew that Ellenborough had confidence in them. 42 

In summary, the authorities in London had little influence on the 
Panjab Settlement, as little as on the Aighan or Sind Settlements 
earlier. The Court of Directors cancelled itself out and the Cabinet 
refused responsibility. Although Ripon, Ellenborough, and possibly 
Wellington would have liked to advance the British defensive frontier 
to the Indus, they did not agree on the means and the majority of the 
Cabinet did not wish to concern itself with strategy. Nor was it espe¬ 
cially worried about the international repercussions. In October 1845 
Brunnow had expressed dark doubts about Russia’s reception of the 
news of any possible British advance into the Panjab. Peel and Aber¬ 
deen had endeavoured to allay the Russian Ambassador’s fear and had 
warned Hardinge accordingly. 43 But when the news of the war arrived 
in London the Russian reaction became a matter of insignificance. As 
in 1842 to 1843 the main matters which concerned ministers were those 
which seemed likely to have adverse consequences in Parliament: 
namely, anything smacking of a desire for war and conquest, which 
were thought to be immoral and unprofitable; and anything reflecting 
upon the Cabinet’s competence as opposed to that of the Indian 
Government. Gough and Gulab Singh were the weak points in the 
Government’s armoury and the object was to keep them quietly hidden 
and to put a good face on the affair. With the help of Hardinge and 
Wellington the Ministry was successful and when the Conservative 
Government did fall in June 1846 it was over the Com Laws and not 
over Lahore. 
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For many years (he bare mm»ion of thr possible acquisi¬ 
tion ol the dominions of Runjed Singh kindled a fever of 
expectancy in the minds of the Kngiish in India. Their 
imaginations grasped the grand idea of a rountry of inex¬ 
haustible wealth, whose annexation to our own territories 
would supply a general remedy for all our financial dis¬ 
eases. 

J. W. Kaye, 1853. 


Throughout this book thr process of imperial expansion has been seen 
as one of interaction between individuals, groups, and institutions 
placed in a particular relationship to each other in a bureaucratic 
system by historical circumstance and conversing through the special 
language of strategy. Within that system of relationships there is no 
rule of precedence to dictate that one or another level should predomi¬ 
nate in the formation of policy, any more than in a motor car one can 
say that the petrol pump is more important than the carburettor or 
either of more consequence than the pistons. Yet human systems are 
not wholly analogous to mechanical systems; and within the former, 
weight is continually redistributed according to situations produced 
both by outside logic and by the vagaries of human personality. What is 
here termed outside logic confers upon the frontier agent the advantage 
of a virtual monopoly of information and upon the Cabinet power of 
ultimate decision; it also provides a role for all intermediate authorities. 
The extent to which the opportunities provided by outside logic are 
exploited depends in large part upon personality. The development of 
British policy towards the Panjab during the years 1839 to 1849 pro¬ 
vides an instructive illustration both of the strength of the intermediary 
role of the Governor-General, forming as he did the keystone in the arch 
connecting Britain and India, and of the impact of personality upon its 
exploitation. It was the apprehension of an indecisive man, rather than 
strategic conviction, which led Auckland to lean away from the Panjab 
policy recommended by Macnaghten; first fear, then megalomania 
which determined the attitudes of EUenborough; uncertainty and lack 
of self-confidence which induced Hardinge to permit Broadfoot and the 
Cabinet to exercise such influence over his policy during the first 
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eighteen months of his rule, and accident, combined with a peculiar 
obsession with one facet of the problem, which obliged him eventually 
to select his own new system; and it was the strength and self- 
confidence of Dalhousie which shaped the final denouement in 1848 to 
1849. 

Dalhousie succeeded Hardings as Governor-General in January 
1848. Beyond question he was an outstanding man, probably the 
greatest of all the men sent by Britain to administer India. Physically 
insignificant, ordinary in conversation, unexciting as a letter-writer, 
uninterested in external display, he would have seemed nondescript 
but for the extraordinary power of his mind, the certainty of his 
judgement, and the facility of his execution. He was a superb adminis¬ 
trator. He could read quickly, form a sound opinion, and support 
it with careful arguments designed to smother all objecuons; a 
Dalhousie minute wrapped up its subject as neatly as a spider enfolds 
its prey. Like Richard Wellesley, Dalhousie was prone to melancholia; 
a fatal kidney disease provided a physical foundarion for his ill-health. 
Like Wellesley too he was vain, but only in respect of the glory of his 
family, and Dalhousie avoided the personal absurdities which charac¬ 
terized the career of his predecessor. 

Dalhousie sought and accepted the post of Governor-General partly 
through family pride (his father had been Commander-in-Chief in 
India); partly for money (his £5,000 a year would not support his 
earldom); and partly because his hopes in English politics had been 
disappointed. He had served Peel diligently at the Board of Trade and 
in the House of Lords, where he had carried the greatest burden of 
Government business, but he did not feel that he had been adequately 
rewarded and was quite bitter about Peel and others among his col¬ 
leagues. The break-up of the Conservative Party in 1846 left him with 
few prospects, and India, although he detested the thought of life there, 
offered him an opportunity to achieve fame and handsome rewards. To 
the Whigs he was a most suitable candidate for the chief post in India 
because his appointment served not only as an olive branch towards 
their political opponents but also as a means of muzzling Peelite 
criticism if anything went wrong in India. The Whigs certaintly knew 
little ofDalhousie at the time of his appointment, although his qualities 
later commanded the admiration of Hobhouse who had been back at 
the Board of Control since the summer of 1846. 

Dalhousie's expansionist record has led some writers to see expan¬ 
sion as a fixed principle of his mind. This view is erroneous; Dalhousie 
was an administrator who took each problem as it came. If his 
judgement frequently favoured annexation this was because of his 
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inclination to believe that ‘whate’er is best administered is best’. British 
administration was better than Indian administration and should pre¬ 
vail if no good reason opposed itself to the transfer. Although this policy 
found support within the Civil Service, there is no reason to suppose 
that the Govemor-GcncraJ was unduly influenced by his fellow Coun¬ 
cillors or by his subordinates. Much of Dalhousie’s time was spent on 
tour away from his Council to whom he confided the details of Bengal 
adminstration. His relations with the Councillors were good, apart 
from some differences with the Law Member, John Bethune 
(1801-51), and a decisive clash with his second Commander-in-Chief, 
Sir Charles Napier, who resigned. Dalhousie’s relations with London 
were also good. He disliked Hobhouse, who ‘addressed me as no 
gentleman would address his gamekeeper’, 1 but concealed his dislike 
and worked well with the Whig President. And although he disliked the 
Court of Directors as an institution, because it acted as a screen for the 
clerks who wrote the dispatches and who ‘fancy themselves the hidden 
springs by which this Empire is in reality moved’, 2 he got on well with 
the Directors as individuals. 

Hardinge’s Panjab Settlement did not long survive its author’s 
departure. The attempt to establish effective British rule in Multan 
provoked a rising in April 1848 which spread to the Sikh troops in that 
town and resulted in the murder of the two British representatives, 
Vans Agncw and Lieutenant William Anderson, who had been sent to 
take over the government of Multan. Dalhousie’s response to this 
episode has led to some debate among historians. Dalhousie could have 
chosen either to take risks in order to suppress the Multan outbreak 
quickly in the hope of scaling it off", or to wait until the autumn made 
campaigning safer, with the danger that the insurrection would become 
general throughout the Panjab. Dalhousie chose the latter alternative 
and had been accused of deliberately delaying action in the hope that 
the rising would spread and so justify annexation. 3 

The evidence does not support the view that Dalhousie wished to 
create a situation in which annexation became the obvious course. He 
hoped that the Hardinge system would work because he believed the 
Sikh buffer policy to be strategically the most desirable arrangement 
and because of the financial objections to annexation. His decision to 
wait until autumn was not really his decision at all, although he took 
full responsibility for it, but an endorsement of the recommendations of 
Sir Frederick Currie, acting Resident in Lahore, and of Sir Hugh 
Gough, still the Commandcr-in-Chief. 

Currie’s initial reaction was to regard the troubles at Multan as a 
minor disturbance and to send Sikh troops to deal with them. Subse- 
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quently, on hearing that the former Governor of Multan, Mulraj, was 
involved in the disturbances, Currie alerted the British movable col¬ 
umn, which Hardinge had ordered to be stationed at Lahore to deal 
with such contingencies, to prepare to march to Multan. Afterwards, 
when he heard of the full extent of the disturbances, of the murder of 
Vans Agnew and Anderson, and of the desertion to the rebels of the 
Sikh troops and chiefs who had accompanied the British officers, 
Currie decided to retain the column at Lahore. At this point Currie 
anticipated a series of disasters, including a mutiny of other Sikh 
troops, a rising by the Cis-Sadej Sikhs, and an Afghan occupation of 
Peshawar. He even imagined an extensive conspiracy against British 
rule involving Muslims, Hindus, and Sikhs, and extending from Lahore 
to Delhi. Currie’s instinct was to batten down hatches and to hang on at 
Lahore until help could arrive. In his advice to Dalhousie, however, 
Currie laid greatest stress on the factor of the weather which, he said, 
made military movements very dangerous: the heat could slay four 
British soldiers out of five as they marched to Multan, the hottest place 
in India; and the rains in July would disrupt all communications. In 
addition no siege-equipment was available to take Multan. Gough 
agreed with this analysis and added that he could not supply troops for 
Multan because, on the advice of Hardinge that no dangers were to be 
expected, he had dismissed all the carriage animals kept by his support¬ 
ing force on the Satlej at Firuzpur. 

Dalhousie gave full support to Currie in each successive decision. 
Dalhousie was unhappy in so doing for he anticipated strong criticism 
from England because he was not acting sufficiently vigorously. Also he 
understood the dangers of delay—that the insurrection might engulf 
the whole Panjab. Yet it is difficult to see that be had any option but to 
accept the views of those on the spot who declared that the dangers of 
premature action were even greater. Political considerations did not 
enter into Dalhousie’s decision; he did not want annexation—‘we do 
not, and ought not to desire the country’, he wrote on 11 May, ‘We have 
in my opinion every reason for wishing it to remain an independent and 
a friendly power.’ 4 Punishment of the guilty there must be for the sake 
of British prestige: if the Lahore Government was loyal the Governor- 
General would limit his revenge to those at Multan; but if the Sikh 
Government was proved to be implicated he would impose an 
unspecified national retribution upon the Lahore state. 5 Dalhousie 
maintained these views throughout May and June 1848. 

While official British policy was to imitate the action of the hedgehog 
until autumn, a local Political Agent in the trans- Indus districts, 
Herbert Edwardes, had decided to play the role of the fox. Raising a 
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force of Pa than irregulars and in alliance with the ever-faithful Nawab 
ofBahawalpur, Edwardes marched on Multan. Dalhousie doubted the 
military safety of this expedition and had much stronger doubts about 
its political repercussions when it was reported that Edwardes, with 
Currie’s approval, had offered terms to Mulraj. The Governor-General 
was strongly opposed to bargaining with a traitor and was still more 
annoyed with the unauthorized action of a subordinate officer in so 
binding his Government. 6 

Dalhousie’s critics have taken his reproof of Edwardes and Currie as 
evidence of his alleged desire to prolong the crisis in order to justify 
annexation. Once more the charge cannot be sustained. Dalhousie's 
objection to Edwardes’s policy was in accordance with the fundamen¬ 
tal point of Dalhousie's stance—the maintenance of British pre¬ 
stige—a point which ultimately proceeds from the concept of the 
interna) frontier. It was prestige, not appetite for expansion, which led 
him to demand that ultimate negotiation with the Lahore Government 
should be reserved to himself. 7 Dalhousie believed that Edwardes was 
acting from weakness in offering his concession; when he learned that 
Edwardes had crossed the Indus and defeated Mulraj on 18 June the 
Governor-General was delighted. If Edwardes could capture Multan 
in the face of the opinion of Gough that the task was impossible without 
a large siege-train, supported as that opinion was by Currie and by 
Dalhousie himself, the Governor-General would be delighted, despite 
the blow to his own dignity and judgement. 8 

Edwardes’s success was the first blow to Dalhousie’s confidence in 
thejudgement ofhis Resident and his Commander-in-Chief. On 9 July 
his confidence was still more shaken by the receipt of an announcement 
by Currie that, after all, he had decided to send the movable column to 
Multan to assist in the siege. 9 Dalhousie had backed his subordinates 
completely in May when they had argued that such a move was 
impossible and thereby laid himself open to possible criticism from 
London. Now, in July, although nothing had changed, they announced 
that the expedition was possible after all. Seemingly, Currie was as 
wrong about the weather as he was in his prognosis of a general 
insurrection. Dalhousie's feelings must have been similar to those of the 
Emperor who discovered he had no clothes. Because of Currie’s previ¬ 
ous arguments Dalhousie had refused Gough’s request for an immedi¬ 
ate increase in the Indian army, arguing that if nothing could be done 
until October there was no point in incurring needless expense until 
nearer the time. Now Dalhousie lacked the forces which might be 
required to support the move on Multan. IfCurrie’s present arguments 
were right Dalhousie greatly regretted that he had not acted to suppress 
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the rebellion in early May. So, although he again backed Currie’s 
judgement, from this time onwards the new Governor-General began 
to rely more upon his own judgement which told him that the May 
policy had been correct. 10 

It was early in August that the balance of Dalhousie’s opinion swung 
in favour of annexation. In May and June he had hoped for an early 
setdement, more or less continuing Hardinge’s system. At the begin¬ 
ning of July he seems to have been undecided, for he pleaded illness to 
Hobhouse as an excuse for postponing any discussion of future plans.” 
But on 4 August he wrote to his friend, Couper, that the Sikh army was 
traitorous to a man, that the Lahore Government was impotent, and 
that Hardinge’s policy had broken down. There could be no real peace 
without annexation which must be the inevitable end of the affair. 12 In 
a letter to Hobhouse dated 15 August the Governor-General set out his 
reasoning in greater detail. If, as Dalhousie believed would happen, it 
was proved that there had been a general conspiracy against British 
authority, there was no option but to annex the Panjab. If no general 
conspiracy were proved to have existed there would be four possible 
courses of action: to leave the existing system intact and limit retribu¬ 
tion to Mulraj and those found guilty of participation in the distur¬ 
bances; to follow this course and to annex Multan as well; to punish the 
guilty, annex Multan, and then withdraw from the Panjab; or to annex 
the whole. Dalhousie judged that the first two were unacceptable; the 
concept of the Hindu buffer was the most desirable for British India but 
the policy of maintaining an independent Panjab was unviable—the 
materials for a Sikh Government did not exist, and the financial burden 
on Britain was too great. The third option was unworkable because of 
problems of communications. The best solution was annexation: ‘to 
subvert that Govt., to abolish that army, and to convert into a British 
province the Raj of the Punjab’. This would ensure the punishment of 
the guilty, the recovery of expenditure, and ‘it affords us the only means 
of securing the tranquillity of our frontier and safety of our subjects.’ 
The only major objection to annexation was financial. Working from 
figures provided by the former Secretary to the Board of Revenue, now 
Foreign Secretary, Sir Henry Elliot (1808-53), Hardinge had esti¬ 
mated the net loss on the annexation of the Panjab at £1 million per 
year. Dalhousie now challenged these figures. By resumptions of rent- 
free grants the Panjab revenues could be increased by £500,000 while 
the expense of garrisons could be continually reduced as the Sikh troops 
were disarmed, and their forts destroyed. The estimates of the cost o^ 
administration could be lowered if a simple, rough and ready system 
were introduced. 1 * 
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The events of the following six months confirmed Dalhousie in his 
approval of annexation. The rebellion did spread. In the Hazara 
territory, the local British agent, James Abbott, convinced of the exis¬ 
tence of a general Sikh conspiracy, decided to raise Muslim irregular 
troops and to attack the Sikh Governor of Hazara, Sardar Chattar Sing 
Attariwala, a man for whom Abbott had a personal dislike. If Chattar 
Singh were indeed contemplating rebellion, Abbott’s action turned the 
balance. Chattar Singh's rebellion was shortly followed by that of his 
son, Raja Sher Singh, the commander of the hitherto loyal Sikh troops 
engaged in the siege of Multan. The British column under General 
William Whish (1787-1853) was forced to raise the siege of Multan 
and this reverse to British arms was followed by further outbreaks of 
revolt including one at Peshawar, seized by Chattar Singh on 3 
November. 

The operations of Edwardes and Abbott suggest that a fundamental 
change in British policy had been wrought by the experience gained in 
the trans-Indus districts since 1846. The British agents who had taken 
over the government of these areas under the Lawrentian system had 
imbibed the impression that British rule was welcomed by the Muslim 
subjects of the Lahore Government. Accordingly, they did not hesitate 
to employ Muslim troops against the Sikhs. One effect of this policy 
may well have been to drive the Sikhs into hostility to British rule. But a 
more important implication concerns the possibility of annexation. For 
whereas Hardinge had seen the Sikhs in the manner of Clerk as a 
valuable communal bulwark insulating Britain from contact with the 
wild Muslim peoples of the frontier, Dalhousie was led by the reports of 
his agents to sec the Sikhs not as a buffer, but as an unwelcome obstacle 
standing between Britain and Muslims who craved the benefits of 
British rule. The people of the three western Doabs, he wrote to 
Hobhousc on 15 August, are largely Muslim and eager for British rule. 
Thus crumbled thr strategic orthodoxy of twenty years. 

The spread of the war seemed to corroborate Dalhousie's opinion in 
favour of annexation. ‘1 can see no escape from the necessity of annex¬ 
ing this infernal country’, he wrote to Couper on 18 September.’ I shall 
avoid annexation to the last moment; but I do not anticipate that it can 
be avoided.’ 14 The news of the defection of the Sikh troops at Multan 
dispelled any remaining doubts which he might have held. ‘The rebel¬ 
lion of the Sikh nation has at last become open, flagrant, and universal’, 
he wrote to Hobhouse on 1 October. There was no choice but to fight 
and to annex. Until this was accomplished ‘there will be no peace for 
India—no security for our frontiers—no release from anxiety—no 
guarantee for the tranquillity and improvement of our own provinces.’ 
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Dalhousie ordered a substantial increase in the size of the army and the 
assembly of a force at Firuzpur. 15 

The second Sikh war was uncomfortably like the first. Dalhousie 
wanted Gough to move cautiously until Multan had surrendered and 
the Commander-in-Chief had been able to unite his forces with the 
seventeen thousand now under Whish at Multan so as to form an 
overwhelming army for the conquest of the Panjab. This strategy was 
also that recommended by Wellington. But Multan did not fall until 
January 1849 and early in November 1848 Sir Hugh Gough’s force of 
twenty-one thousand men and sixty-five guns began to cross the Ravi. 
On 26 November and 2 to 3 December Gough fought his Mudkis—two 
inconclusive engagements at Ramnagar and the Chenab—and then, 
on 13 January 1849 repeated the horrors ofFiruzshah at the village of 
Chilianwala, on the banks of the Jhelum. In consequence of this last 
engagement Gough was forced to retire to the Chenab, where, rein¬ 
forced by the Multan troops, he contrived his Sobraon—a decisive 
victory at Gujarat (21 February 1849). 

Similar events had decided Hardinge in favour of a negotiated 
settlement, but the progress of the campaign served only to increase 
Dalhousie’s determination to annex the Panjab. The reverses to British 
arms required to be revenged and to be seen to be revenged in the most 
signal fashion—by annexation. The peace of the internal frontier also 
required annexation and this argument from the internal frontier was 
especially reinforced by the developments which took place at 
Peshawar. At Peshawar Chattar Singh had decided to seek a deal with 
the Afghans: in return for their help against the British onslaught which 
he foresaw, he offered to deliver the district of Peshawar to the Afghans. 
This was not of course a new conception. Something like it had been 
feared by Britons in 1845 and 1846 and in July 1848 Mulraj had offered 
Peshawar to Dost Muhammad, but the Afghan ruler had refused what 
Mulraj was in no position to deliver. Chattar Singh’s offer was a 
different proposition and Dost Muhammad responded by sending 
troops. However, after occupying Peshawar, Chattar Singh made over 
the district not to Dost Muhammad, but to the old Sikh proteges, the 
Barakzay Sardars, Sultan Muhammad Khan and Pir Muhammad 
Khan.' 6 Despite this rebuff, Dost Muhammad’s forces did take action 
in support of the rebels and fifteen hundred fought at Gujarat. One son 
was sent to take possession of Bannu and Dost Muhammad himself 
visited Peshawar to lay claim to Kashmir, the Darajat, and Hazara and 
also took some part in the siege of Attock. In addition the Kabul ruler 
urged the Sardars of Qandahar to march on Sind. In short. Dost 
Muhammad took action to register and support his claims, but stopped 
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short of any all-out commitment to the rebel Sikhs. Presumably his best 
hope was an agreement with Britain which would have permitted him 
to retain Peshawar in some capacity. 

The prospect of an Afghan occupation of Peshawar came to occupy 
an influential position in Dalhousie’s calculations. ‘Hitherto this had 
not been the case. Unlike Hardinge and Ripon, for whom the safety of 
Peshawar had been an important objective in their plans for a Panjab 
settlement. Dalhousie had not given any prominence to the future of 
that frontier city until he received the news that it had been made over 
to the Afghans. Even then he adopted no immediate fixed opinion 
concerning the disposition of Peshawar itself, providing that it was 
under some form of British control. But he was adamant that he could 
not tolerate its forcible acquisition by Dost Muhammad; the Afghan 
ruler must be evicted first, although at the beginning of January 1849 
Dalhousie did not exclude the possiblity of a subsequent agreement 
within him. 17 The Governor-General repeated this view at the begin¬ 
ning of February: ‘we cannot with safety, permit a Mahommedan power, 
raising the Cry of Islam, to seize by force territories under our protec¬ 
tion.”* 

At root Dalhousie’s objection to Dost Muhammad was not his 
presence in Peshawar, but the fact that his presence had come about in 
opposition to Britain, The question was essentially one of prestige. The 
eyes of India were on the Panjab and they had witnessed British 
military reverses which had destroyed the general conviction of British 
superiority. Dalhousie made this point clear and in so doing clarified 
the basic principle of his Panjab and Indian strategy in a letter written 
before he received news of the victory at Gujarat. The quotation is long, 
but it repays study for it is a clear statement of one of the fundamental 
arguments in the long debate on Indian defence. 

Above all the Ameer ofCabul, proclaiming himself the Apostle of Islam and 
calling on all Mussulmans to join in a Holy War against the Feringhees, has 
joined the inveterate enemies of his people in order to combined («<j attack on 
us. There is a Mahomedan invasion from the West. 

This is no question of provinces. This is a direct appeal to Mahomed an 
India. If you do not boldly meet this invasion, crush it and eject the invader, 
and hold asyour own every foot of the territory which has been forcibly taken by 
the Mussulman from under the protection of Britain, you will be considered as 
having been worsted; you will assuredly encourage hopes of restored supre¬ 
macy in the minds of Mahomcdan states and people here in India; where 
hostility is now dormant perhaps, but where it is not, and never will be extinct. 
You will lay the first hand on the fabric of your own power in India; and you 
will take the first step towards retiring some day from it. 

I regard this now as a question of national self-preservation. If the national 
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supremacy is fully vindicated in the eyes of the native powers now, I 
apprehend nothing in the future. If not—if this Mahomedan invasion be 
submitted to, if concession or compromise be made— if anything be done wh. 
shall appear to fall short of full assertion of absolute superiority now over this 
enemy, and of maintenance of it hereafter, I believe in my conscience it will be 
the beginning of misfortunes and of dangers to this Empire. War beyond the 
Khyber, let me add, 1 never contemplate. w 

This important letter constitutes a justification for the annexation of 
the Panjab by reference to the internal enemy. Dost Muhammad was 
nothing—he could easily be defeated or even, under different circums¬ 
tances, be allowed to remain in Peshawar. Unlike Hardinge, Dalhousie 
did not base his argument for the occupation of Peshawar upon the 
need to exclude the external enemy. He based himself four-square on 
the need to vindicate British prestige; the rout of a Muslim adversary 
would quash any Muslim discontent within India. It is true that no 
direct connection between the expulsion of the Afghans and the annex¬ 
ation of the Panjab existed; although London had cautioned Dalhousie 
about annexation, no one had told him not to expel the Afghans and in 
theory he could have driven them out and yet evolved some other 
system short of annexation for the Panjab. But Dalhousie had made the 
connection by his insistence that British vindication required that 
Peshawar should be held as her own. Plainly, to hold Peshawar must 
involve the military occupation of the Panjab and therefore the extinc¬ 
tion of the independent Sikh state. Of Dalhousie’s four options only 
annexation was compatible with holding Peshawar. The connection 
between expulsion and annexation was implicit and accounts for the 
way in which Dalhousie laboured the apparently uncontroversial point 
about expulsion. That Dalhousie had decidedly discarded the whole 
basis of the Sikh buffer strategy is revealed in the first paragraph of the 
letter; far from operating as a Hindu breakwater designed to stem the 
Muslim tide, the Sikhs had joined with the Afghans against Britain. 

Peshawar therefore had become a powerful argument for the annex¬ 
ation of the Panjab and one which could be used to quell the opposition 
to annexation which had appeared in London. It could be represented 
as a new factor in the equation and consequently employed to support 
the argument that the situation had changed sufficiently to invalidate 
Hobhouse’s caution against precipitate action which was sent on 24 
November 1848. It is indeed interesting that Dalhousie avoided the 
once popular, although now discredited financial argument for annexa¬ 
tion, and did not use the argument of the external enemy, although this 
had once appealed so strongly to Hobhouse and to Palmerston. This 
latter argument was used by others at the time, notably by George 
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Campbell (1824-92), a young Civil Servant who was to enjoy a notable 
career, not least as a controversial writer on British India. Campbell 
argued that for the defence of India against Russia the mountains 
formed a far better strategic frontier than did the Satlej. ‘With our 
outposts at the mouths of the passes (in those hills) it is absolutely and 
definitely impossible that any power can obtain entrance— whereas on 
the Sutlej we have no defence and the slightest alarm must be the signal 
for a preliminary contest— a Punjab war or a Kabul expedition’ 20 But 
perhaps wisely in view of the good relations which then obtained 
between Britain and Russia in Europe and which ensured that such 
arguments would not be so well received in England as they had been in 
1838 to 1839 or as they would be four years later, Dalhousie ignored 
these arguments, to which he evidently attached no importance, and 
based himself essentially on the tried ground of the internal enemy, an 
argument which, in the context of the greater value set on India in 
Britain, was much more weighty than it had once been. For Dalhousie 
the real connection between Peshawar and the Panjab lay in the same 
motive which had driven Auckland into Afghanistan and Ellen borough 
into Sind; the need to teach India a moral lesson. 

The resounding victory at Gujarat opened the way to Dalhousie’s 
final victory. A quick advance to Peshawar followed. The Afghans 
melted away into the Khaibar. ‘Dost Mahomed came like a thief and 
he has run away like a coward’, Dalhousie remarked. 21 On 29 March 
1849, without waiting for authority, Dalhousie proclaimed the annexa- 
lion of the Panjab. On 7 April he sent a defiant dispatch to London, 
written, he stated, ‘in heat, haste, dust and influenza’, listing his 
reasons for annexing the great new province and virtually daring 
Hobhouse to reverse his decision. It was ‘just, politic and necessary’, he 
informed Coupcr, ‘The deed I have done is for the glory of my country, 
the honour of my sovereign, the security of her present subjects, and the 
future good of those whom I have brought under her rule.’ 22 

Dalhousie had accomplished the annexation of the Panjab with cool 
determination. At the outset he had held no preconceived views and, 
new to India and nervous of the responsibility thrust upon him so 
quickly, he was content to adopt the advice of his experienced advisors. 
Within three months he had learned to distrust his subordinates and to 
rely upon his own judgement. It then became plain to him that the 
Hardinge system had broken down and that annexation was the most 
sensible course open to him. In the succeeding months his determina¬ 
tion to carry annexation through, even against the opposition of Lon¬ 
don, hardened. Annexation was primarily the solution indicated by . 
pragmatism, but it was supported by the one general strategic concept 
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which influenced the Governor-General; the connection between Brit¬ 
ish prestige and the control of the internal enemy. This conviction of the 
empirical and strategic rightness of annexation sustained him and also 
led him to draw still greater resolution from the military reverses of 
December and January, reverses which caused Maddock to gloom 
about a likely coalition against Britain and Gough to lose his nerve and 
to hint to Dalhousie, as he had to Hardinge three years before, that on 
military grounds it would be unwise to press ahead with annexation. 23 
Few things became Dalhousie more than the courage with which he 
rejected this suggestion and ordered his Commander-in-Chief to crush 
the Sikhs in the next battle. Annexation, he informed Gough, was 
essential in order to recreate the impression of British power in India. 24 

Curiously enough, Dalhousie’s settlement, like that of Hardinge, 
was achieved without undue benefit of Political Agency. Just as the 
death of Broadfoot had left Hardinge without close political guidance 
at a crucial time, so the ahsence of Henry Lawrence, who did not return 
from England until the early months of 1849, 8 ave Dalhousie more 
freedom. Currie, whom Hardinge had admired so much, was a Sec¬ 
retariat man, not a Political Agent, and out of place at Lahore, where 
his assistants knew him, in terms reminiscent of those once applied to 
Macnaghten, as ‘Old Rosy’. In any case Currie was shut up in Lahore 
and Dalhousic’s mind was made up before he left Calcutta. On the 
frontier Dalhousie found a suitable political instrument in Frederick 
Mackeson, whom he employed as his agent with Gough, and Mackeson 
may well have been partly responsible for Dalhousie’s emphasis upon 
the importance of Peshawar. 

By the time that Henry Lawrence arrived in Dalhousie’s camp on 1 
February, the Governor-General required no political advice. Even so 
Lawrence sought to change Dalhousie’s mind. Lawrence had forgotten 
the doubts about Hardinge’s system which he had voiced while in the 
Panjab and now became an ardent supporter of an independent 
Lahore. The Resident condemned Currie and his former subordinates 
for their conduct during his absence. Even when Dalhousie persuaded 
Lawrence to admit that the behaviour of the Sikhs justified annexation 
Lawrence continued to dispute the expediency of the act. Eventually 
Dalhousie shut him up, informed him that whether it was expedient or 
not, annexation was necessary, and said that if Lawrence would not 
carry it out, someone else would be put in his place. Lawrence grudg¬ 
ingly gave way at this, although even then he vainly attempted to issue 
a proclamation promising the most lenient terms. In the same words 
with which Hardinge had dismissed Cunningham, Dalhousie wrote 
that Lawrence was ‘plus Sikh que les Sikhs' and determined to reduce 
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the great Political Agent from the Potentate which he considered 
himself to be, to a mere Resident. 25 Lawrence had met his match and 
the great age of the Politicals had passed its zenith. 

The role of Government in England once more provides a convinc* 
ing demonstration of the insignificance of the Cabinet’s part in Indian 
affairs. The Whig Government of Lord John Russell was not strong, for 
it lacked a working majority and was vulnerable to coalitions of its 
enemies on several issues. One such issue was India, for on that the 
opponents of the Whigs could readily unite for they had little to divide 
them in their attitudes to that dependency. Dalhousie’s position as a 
Conservative appointed by Whigs offered some reassurance to the 
Government, but equally Dalhousie might blame the Cabinet for lack 
of support if things went wrong. This possibility introduced an element 
of caution into Hobhouse’s dealings with Dalhousie. Another issue 
which was relevant to the attitude of the Government was that of the 
defence of Britain itself, on which subject the Cabinet was divided. 
Particularly since the famous Pritchard affair, which had revived the 
possibility of war with France over distant Tahiti, Palmerston and 
Clarendon had pressed for increased spending on defence to provide for 
a better navy, arsenals, dockyards, fortifications, and a militia. Accept¬ 
ing the possibility of a French invasion Russell supported these argu¬ 
ments in a memorandum dated 10 January 1848. Palmerston 
threatened to resign if the Government would not find £100,000 for a 
militia. Russell’s February budget proposals provided for a sharp 
increase in income tax partly to pay for this force, but the Commons 
rejected his proposals and the February Revolution in France tem¬ 
porarily removed the urgency from the debate on the national 
defences. 26 But the spread of the 1848 revolutions in Europe and the 
possibilities that Ireland might become the scene of violent revolution 
and that Britain herself might not be immune from infection continued 
to engage the public interest and to trouble the Government. These 
concerns ensured that attention was diverted from India. 27 The defence 
problem also revived ancient worries about the possible drain on 
British military resources which India could become. 

In opposition the Whigs had been thought to be in favour of the 
annexation of the Panjab and Ripon and Hardinge had feared that they 
would try to reverse the 1846 Settlement when they came to power. 2 * 
Hobhouse had indeed long looked forward to the annexation of the 
Panjab and Palmerston saw it as a step taade necessary by the require¬ 
ments of the external frontier. If, as Hardinge claimed, the Khaibar 
was the main gate to India, we should occupy it ourselves, the Foreign* 
Secretary remarked in 1847. In terms reminiscent of 1838 he argued 
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that Iran had become a mere advanced post for Russia and that 
Afghanistan could easily fall into the same position. 29 In power, how¬ 
ever, the Whigs were content to let sleeping dogs lie. Hardinge’s 
settlement was allowed to stand, although the Bhairowal modifications 
were welcomed. Most members of the Cabinet, Hobhouse recorded, 
thought that annexation was ultimately inevitable. Auckland com¬ 
mented that the Regency would not work and that it would encourage 
delusive hopes of eventual independence. 39 

In the light of the foregoing paragraph it might have been thought 
that the Whigs would have welcomed the excuse to annex which the 
Multan uprising provided and that they might have supported 
Dalhousie to the hilt. Such, however, was not the case. One reason for 
their pusillanimity was the strength of the opposition to annexation 
which persisted in expert circles. Hardinge and Henry Lawrence, both 
then in London, were strongly opposed to taking the Panjab and, from 
his retirement in the Isle of Wight, they were joined by Sir Claude 
Wade. As usual, the Court of Directors was divided, although a major¬ 
ity favoured annexation, but the Chairman, Sir James Lushington 
( 1 779 —1 859), was an opponent. Annexation therefore would be a con¬ 
troversial step and Hardinge’s attitude made it likely that strong 
criticism could be expected from the Conservative benches, on which 
Ellenborough had decided to appear as an opponent of annexation. 
The most important reasons for the Government’s reluctance to 
espouse annexation, however, arose within the Cabinet itself. 

The British Government was slow to accept that a crisis had occur¬ 
red in the Panjab. When Hobhouse first received news of the Multan 
outbreak in June, Hardinge quickly reassured him that the news could 
not possibly be true and that there was no fear of a revolt. 31 As further 
news contradicting this assertion was received, an unbashed Hardinge, 
strongly supported by Lawrence, continued to supply similar 
anodynes: the outbreak would be confined to Multan and put down as 
soon as the weather permitted. Ellenborough was disturbed by the 
progress of events and wrote to Wellington who persuaded Hobhouse 
to bring the matter before Russell. But others were quick to ridicule 
Wellington’s fears: Hardinge informed Hobhouse that the Duke was 
mistaken, while begging his confidant not to report his remark to 
Wellington; a Colonel Rowan assured Hobhouse that the Duke ‘was a 
little the worse for wear’ 32 while Grey (the former Howick) was out¬ 
spoken about the visible decay of Wellington’s intellect, angrily assert¬ 
ing that Wellington’s Indian advice was as bad as his advice about the 
Kaffir war which had cost the country half a million and involved 
military preparations more suitable to war with France ‘instead of 



beating bushes for savages’. 33 And even Wellington, like other experts 
in England, believed that Dalhousie’s military preparations, let alone 
Gough’s much larger demands, were excessive. 34 

Comforted by this Panglossian advice and reassured by the not 
alarming news from India, Hobhouse continued to enjoy his summer in 
optimistic mood. September was spent on holiday in Scotland and it 
was not until he returned to his home at Erie Stoke on 5 October that he 
was brought sharply down to earth by Dalhousie’s letter of 15 August in 
which the Governor-General proposed to annex the Panjab. Hobhouse 
wrote to India the next day accepting that Hardinge’s system had failed 
Hobhouse himself evidently favoured annexation, having in no way 
abated his former opinion in favour of that course. As early as 6 July, 
when the question seemed academic since he believed that the Multan 
outbreak was insignificant, Hobhouse had suggested that Dalhousie 
would find annexation the only course of action if there was a war. 35 But 
he then assumed that an indemnity would cover the affair. 36 Now on 
October 6 Hobhouse informed Dalhousie that he favoured the 
Governor-General’s solution of annexation and recorded his conviction 
that an independent Panjab ‘was incompatible with the present 
advanced position of our Empire’ and the attempt to maintain it would 
only provoke fresh frontier troubles. 37 

After consultation with others Hobhouse was obliged to modify his 
advice to Dalhousie, however, and to warn the Governor-General 
against annexation. Henry Lawrence, for whose judgement Hobhouse 
had great admiration, opposed annexation but supported permanent 
occupation, a move which, Lawrence claimed, he had always sup¬ 
ported, an admission which casts some doubt upon the determination 
with which he had sought to implement Hardinge’s old policy. 3 * Rus¬ 
sell agreed with Lawrence that annexation was undesirable, but either 
did not feel that the matter was particularly important or, like his 
predecessor, mistrusted his ability to control events at a distance, for he 
added a crucial qualification. Hobhouse should inform Dalhousie that 
the general feeling in London was opposed to annexation, but he should 
add a reassurance that if Dalhousie felt obliged to take an important 
step (a phrase which in this context must refer primarily to annexation) 
without authority, he could rely upon the Government’s placing a 
favourable construction upon his conduct. 39 Hobhouse wrote to 
Dalhousie to this effect on 23 October. ‘Annexation, immediate annex- 
tion’, he informed Dalhousie, ‘is not looked upon favourably at Home.’ 
But ‘any measure short of that would, however, I believe, be well 
received.. . complete subjection, without the name, if such a result can. 
be achieved’. Russell’s reassurance, however, which Hobhouse care- 
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fully relayed, effectively took any force from the warning. 40 That such a 
letter was sent following conversations between Russell and Hobhouse 
suggests either a disinclination to be bothered with Indian problems or 
a notion that opposition to annexation might be circumvented by this 
device. It is a curious fact that at the two-day Cabinet meeting of 24 to 
25 October, when ministers reviewed their policies over a range of 
problems, India was not mentioned. 

Hobhouse’s letter of 23 October had been in form a private response 
to Dalhousie’s private analysis of the situation and it was not until 22 
November, when he received Dalhousie’s official proposal (ofOctober) 
for annexation, that Hobhouse was obliged to abandon his informal 
approach to the matter and to begin a series of consultations with 
Russell, Grey, Auckland, Lushington and others. The Chairs were 
persuaded to ask for there Queen’s regiments as a reinforcement for 
India; they were not shown that part of Dalhousie’s dispatch which 
referred to annexation lest they made difficulties. Russell, who reported 
that the Queen favoured annexation, appeared not to regard the Pan¬ 
jab as a matter over which it was worth disturbing his unsteady 
Government. Auckland inclined to a pacific approach and raised a 
quaint and chivalrous objection to annexation on the score of Dalip 
Singh’s youth. But the real opposition to Dalhousie came from Grey 
who, as be grimly reminded Hobhouse, had come very near resignation 
in 1838, when the Cabinet approved the Kabul expedition. 41 Grey 
demanded a Cabinet meeting to discuss the matter and in the mean¬ 
time set out his total opposition to annexation: he wanted to blow up all 
forts in the Panjab, disarm the population, and quit the land for good. 
Auckland and Hobhouse agreed that this was absurd and Russell 
endeavoured to sooth Grey by saying that annexation had not been 
decided on and that no Cabinet was necessary. In the light of this 
reassurance given to Grey it was of course impossible that Dalhousie 
should be told to go ahead and on 24 November Hobhouse, who 
favoured ‘the complete reorganization of the Provinces with everything 
short of annexation’ 42 wrote to Dalhousie advising against annexation 
and asking him to wait until he had full control over the Panjab before 
reaching a final decision. In this letter Hobhouse also posed an embar¬ 
rassing but highly relevant question which struck at Dalhousie’s whole 
original argument: how could the Lahore Government be held respons¬ 
ible for the situation when, under the Bhairowal Treaty, Britain had 
full power in the Panjab? 43 

The problem of the Panjab was at last raised in Cabinet on 6 
December when it was agreed that before the Cabinet pronounced on 
the question of annexation Hobhouse should circulate the relevant 
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papers. Soon after this step the question of what policy should be 
pursued towards the Panjab was driven from the minds of ministers by 
a much more explosive matter, namely, the conduct of Gough. Like the 
Conservatives in 1846, the Whigs in 1849 were obsessed by the problem 
presented by Gough’s military failings. Although the effect of the 
Gough affair upon the evolution of Panjab policy was essentially nega¬ 
tive, tending as it did to divert attention from the greater problems of 
the future government of that province, the matter of the Commander- 
in-Chief is most important for the insight which it provides into the 
constraints upon the Indian policy of the British Government. 

The Gough affair blew up in the second half of January 1849. News 
of the first indecisive action at Ramnagar reached London on 21 
January and two days later Hobhouse informed the Cabinet that it 
would be necessary to replace Gough (and also Whish who was blamed 
for the withdrawal from Multan). Grey immediately burst into a rage 
and accused Hobhouse of retaining Gough in his command despite his 
previous record. Hobhouse agreed that he was technically responsible, 
but pointed out that the decision had been Wellington’s and claimed 
that ‘the conditions of our Government are such that in military 
matters we should give way to the D[uke] of W[ellington] and I had 
done so.’ 44 But Hobhouse was unfair in shifting the whole blame on to 
Wellington. 

The great difficulty which Hobhouse and Wellington had found in 
securing a replacement for Gough had been in obtaining agreement 
upon a successor. The single outstanding candidate was Charles 
Napier. Napier said Wellington, was like himself when he was in India, 

1 “a puissance” his name alone is a power—and in times of difficulty 
could do what no other man could’. 45 But the Court of Directors would 
not have Napier at any price. Napier’s part in the annexation of the 
unwanted Sind, his controversy with Outram, his quarrel with the 
Bombay Government, and his expressed contempt for the Directors 
themselves,—all made him unacceptable to the Court and to the 
influential James Weir Hogg in particular. Shortly after his return to 
office Hobhouse had sought to persuade the Chairs to accept Napier, 
but had been told that the General would not obtain a single vote in the 
Court. And although the Government could override the Court and 
appoint Napier as Commander-in-Chief, only the Court make him a 
Member of Council. Since Wellington would not propose any other 
candidate the deadlock was complete and the Whig Government was 
trapped between two institutions, neither of which did they wish to 
offend. 1 

When the news of the Multan outbreak had reached London in the 
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summer of 1848 Wellington had revived his suggestion that Napier 
should be sent out to India as Commander-in-Chief. Russell had lazily 
agreed, but Hobhouse had not dared to mention that controversial 
name to the Court. Hobhouse himself was anxious to get rid of Gough 
and in September suggested that the Commander-in-Chief should be 
compelled to retire ‘by a little gentle violence’. The big problem, 
however, was to find a successor; Hobhouse knew of no one who was 
both fit for the job and acceptable to the Court. 46 In November Hob¬ 
house reported that there were Press complaints that Napier had not 
been sent out, but commented that there was no prospect of Napier’s 
appointment following his recent 'most scandalous attack’ upon Hogg 
and on the Indian Governments generally. 47 In January 1849 Welling¬ 
ton and Russell revived the proposal to appoint Napier, but Hobhouse 
again demurred because of fear of the Court’s hostility. In fact, on 27 
January Hobhouse did sound the Chairs on the subject, but Lushing- 
ton told him not to put forward the name of Charles Napier, and 
Russell and Wellington agreed that it was of no use, the more readily 
since Napier had informed Wellington that in the circumstances he did 
not wish to go. An alternative candidate would have to be found. 

The search for an alternative Commander-in-Chief had begun on 23 
January and the results were scarcely creditable to Britain’s military 
reputation. Sir Frederick Adam (1781-1853), a veteran of the Penin¬ 
sular and Waterloo, who had been suggesting himself for months, was 
not given serious consideration. Wellington first suggested Lord Seaton 
(1778-1863), although he did not think much of his conduct in Canada 
(when he suppressed the revolution in 1838-1839). Russell did not 
want Seaton who, he said, was 72 years old. The matter became in¬ 
creasingly urgent as Parliamentary criticism of Gough’s competence 
began to develop. Little was said of the Panjab in the Queen’s Speech, 
but Brougham and EUenborough attacked the Commander-in-Chief, 
and George Thompson, the Radical Member of Parliament who 
was a familiar thorn in the flesh of the Board of Control, put down a 
motion which was later withdrawn. Wellington next suggested Sir 
George Napier (1784-1855), Charles’s younger brother who had 
served as Governor of the Cape. George Napier was accepted by the 
Chairs on 2 February and ministers breathed a sigh of relief, which was 
rudely dissipated when George Napier, who was then at Nice, refused 
the appointment because of a bladder complaint. On 15 February 
Hobhouse began a new round of consultations. In another effort to 
persuade the Chairs to accept Sir Charles Napier, Wellington himself 
offered to talk to them, but Lushington declined the offer, saying that 
although Wellington might persuade him, he (Lushington) could never 
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persuade the Court. The Deputy Chairman, General Archibald 
Galloway (? 1780-1850), took a different view, however, and informed 
Hobhouse that he thought that the Court might yet be persuaded to 
accept Napier, but Lushington doused that little flame of hope by 
remarking that if the other Directors heard what Galloway had said, 
then the Deputy’s otherwise automatic elevation to the office of Chair¬ 
man in April would not take place. 41 

The search for a successor to Gough continued. On 18 February 
Russell, having consulted Hardinge, suggested the names of Seaton 
and of Sir William Gomm (1784-1875), whose name had also previ¬ 
ously been mentioned, while another possible candidate considered at 
this time was Sir Harry Smith, the hero of Aliwal, the single outstand¬ 
ing military success of the first Sikh war. Wellington approved Smith’s 
military abilities, but two conclusive objections were made to his 
appointment: he would have to be replaced at the Cape of Good Hope; 
and he had acquired a reputation as a foolish talker. When the Court 
rejected Seaton on 22 February, Gomm’s was the only name left and a 
letter offering him the appointment was immediately dispatched. 
Gomm's hour, however, had not yet come. On 3 March the Indian mail 
brought the news of the disaster at Chilian wala. Gough was universally 
condemned in the Cabinet and the Court. On the following day Hob- 
house had a significant interview with John Delane (1817-79), the 
youthful but formidable editor of The Times. Delane said that Charles 
Napier should replace Gough and when Hobhouse informed him that 
Gomm had already been appointed Delane declared that Sir William 
was incompetent. In Jamaica, said Delane, Gomm’s silliness had 
reached such proportions that his most foolish sayings were collected in 
a book entided Gommeriom. He promised Hobhouse the full support of 
public opinion if Napier were appointed. 49 Profoundly disturbed by the 
prospect of the Government’s choice to redeem the defeat of Chilian- 
wala figuring in the Press as a latter day Justice Shallow, Hobhouse 
went straight round to see Lord Fitzroy Somerset at the Horse Guards, 
confessed his doubts about Gomm, and tried in vain to persuade 
Somerset to go instead. Some time later the same day Charles Greville 
called to see Hobhouse and reported that Wellington was more than 
ever convinced of the need for Napier. 

The foregoing events were decisive in securing the appointment for 
Napier. On 5 March Hobhouse and Russell agreed that Napier must go 
to India and the two immediately went to see Wellington, who prom¬ 
ised to explain the situation to the unfortunate Gomm, before they went 
on to interview the Chairs. Russell informed the Chairmen flatly that • 
Napier was to be appointed Commander-in-Chief. Lushington 
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accepted the Govemmemt’s right to make this appointment, but 
explained that the Court would not appoint Napier to the Council. If 
that were so, replied Russell, the Court would be guilty of gross 
dereliction of duty. In fact Lushington was wrong; the Court backed 
down: Wellington persuaded Napier to accept the post; Russell 
announced the appointment in the Commons on 6 March; and the 
following day the Court appointed Napier Commander-in-Chief and 
Member Extraordinary of the Bengal Council. There was not a dissent¬ 
ing voice in England, wrote Hobhouse. In Bombay, however, the 
Commander-in-Chief, Sir Willoughby Cotton, resigned in a hufT at 
being passed over, thus creating a vacancy for Gomm, who received the 
Bombay post as a consolation prize but never took it up, for within a 
year he succeeded Napier as Commander-in-Chief.* 0 

The importance of the episode of the appointment of a successor to 
Gough does not reside in the appointment itself for the Court’s feelings 
had been sacrificed in vain—the war was already won when Napier 
arrived and the conqueror of Sind was not a success as a peacetime 
Commander-in-Chief and resigned at the end of 1850. The importance 
lies in the revelation of the scale of priorities of ministers. The appoint¬ 
ment of a Commander-in-Chief was the unavoidable responsibility of 
the Government and a military defeat in the Panjab which could be 
attributed to the incompetence of Gough would surely be laid at the 
door of the Cabinet. The weak Russell Government could hardly have 
survived the furore. Public feeling, wrote Hobhouse, was even higher 
than at the time of the Kabul massacres, ‘so much so, that if we 
ourselves had been slow to act, which we were not, we should have been 
compelled by the pressure from without, to take some decisive and 
immediate step’. 51 To secure the services of the man who was univer¬ 
sally acclaimed as Britain’s greatest fighting General was to demons¬ 
trate the Government’s competence. This was an issue which quite 
transcended the muddied arguments about the future of the Panjab. It 
was the extreme political sensitivity of the issue which induced Hob¬ 
house to take Cabinet advice and to rebuke Dalhousie for complaining 
(in his letter of 22 January) that his wish to have Gough replaced had 
been ignored by the Government. No such demand had been made by 
Dalhousie, complained Hobhouse; if it had been made Gough would 
have been replaced immediately. The President went on to suggest that 
in trying to cast the blame on the Whig Government Dalhousie was 
playing politics and behaving in a manner unworthy of a public ser¬ 
vant. 52 The episode drives home the lesson derived from the story of the 
Kabul prisoners; for the Cabinet the important thing was not to suc¬ 
ceed, but to be seen to be trying hard. It was in the same spirit that 
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Dalhousie was sent two more European regiments which he did not 
want and could not afford. But the Government had their reward when 
the vote of thanks in April 1849 went off well. 

During the interregnum imposed upon discussion of the future of the 
Panjab by the Gough affair there had been a significant drift of opinion 
in favour of annexation. Public opinion, initially favourable to annexa¬ 
tion, had swung against this solution during the early months of 1849, 
but after the news of Chilianwala reached England the tide of opinion 
ran more strongly still in the opposite direction. On 4 April Hobhouse 
reported that ministers still discussing the question of annexation, but 
that Russell had told him the previous day that half measures would 
not do; it must be annexation or complete withdrawal. As the majority 
of ministers certainly excluded the abandonment of the Panjab, this 
statement by Russell was effectively a declaration in favour of annexa¬ 
tion. Hobhouse remarked: 'if we resolve to annex we must annex up to 
the Khyber Pass, and Peshawar must be one of our principal military 
stations.’ 53 Nevertheless, Hobhouse yet sought to leave the question 
open; he insisted that the decision must be reserved to the Cabinet and 
mentioned that Russell had particularly said that he trusted there 
would be no mistake on this subject. Hobhouse’s carefully prepared 
Blue Book omitted Dalhousic’s dispatch recommending annexation 
and everything else which might appear to commit the Government 
regarding their future policy towards the Panjab. 54 

Hobhouse’s attempt to maintain his options on future Panjab policy 
failed and the decision was made in India not in London. The swing in 
public opinion in Britain did not influence Dalhousie’s decision, but it 
helped to obtain acceptance for annexation. Hobhouse himself was 
taken aback when he first heard of what Dalhousie appeared to have 
done and could hardly believe the news was true. He admitted that he 
himself favoured annexation, but thought that Dalhousie had been too 
quick off the mark and that the move required more preparation: ‘I 
should prefer that whatever you do should be backed by Leadenhall St. 
and all Downing Street, which, with a little patience and fair manage¬ 
ment, I have no doubt it will be’, he wrote to Dalhousie. 55 But he was need¬ 
lessly cautious, as he admitted a fortnight later. He and Russell were con¬ 
fident that the Cabinet and Court would accept annexation. 56 And so 
it was. After all, Grey did not resign, and the Court, having swallowed 
Sir Charles Napier, found the Panjab a much milder draught. 

The annexation of the Panjab accomplished and accepted, it 
remained for Dalhousie to devise suitable systems of military and 
political control. In the organization of a military system Wellington 
played a significant and valuable role. The criticisms ofhim which were 
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quoted earlier were ill founded; the second Sikh war brought out the 
beat in the Duke. The Gough affair showed how willingly he placed his 
unassailable reputation and immense influence at the service of a 
Government composed of his political opponents. And his penetrating 
analysis of the military campaign in the Panjab showed the continued 
quality of his military judgement despite his eighty years. As early as 
the beginning of July 1848, almost alone in England, he correctly 
foresaw the seriousness of the Multan outbreak and urged the dispatch 
of Napier and of reinforcements of European troops, although the 
Cabinet did not agree to send out three additional European regiments 
until the end of November. His strategic recommendations—first to 
reduce Multan and then to combine the forces of Whish and Gough 
before launching offensive operations— were correct, as were his perti¬ 
nent criticisms of Gough’s operations. And his military foresight 
matched the political gaze of Dalhousie. Long before the campaign was 
over Wellington had turned his attention to the problems of control. 
From March onwards he sent Dalhousie painstaking advice about the 
size and disposition of garrisons and the problems of communications. 
Even the details and costs of the construction of bridges were carefully 
prescribed and estimated. 57 With changes of detail, the main principles 
of Wellington’s recommended system, including the maintenance of a 
large disposable force in the Panjab and the creation of excellent 
all-year-round communications throughout the Panjab and with Brit¬ 
ish India, were adopted. The system was thoroughly vindicated in 
3857 when the Panjab became the arsenal by means of which northern 
India was reconquered from the mutineers. 

The new administrative system in the Panjab was Dalhousie’s own 
creation. He rejected EUenborough’s wild advice to make Napier the 
supreme military and political authority in the Panjab and fought off 
Napier’s independent attempt to take control. Without apparently 
risking a grave clash with London he could not shake off Henry 
Lawrence, as he would have wished, but he controlled the former 
Resident by carefully harnessing him with two Civil Servants, Charles 
Mansel (t 806-86), a financial expert, and John Lawrence, to form the 
Punjab Board of Administration, which introduced the simple, non¬ 
regulation system which Dalhousie had envisaged in the interests of 
economy, but which was subsequently considered to have many addi¬ 
tional merits. Dalhousie confessed that he would not have employed 
the device of the Board if he had had more confidence in Henry 
Lawrence and saw the system as a stopgap until Henry resigned and 
the Governor-General could insert his chosen subordinate, John Law¬ 
rence, into the Panjab with full powers. 5 * That day came in 1853. 
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The creation of a civilian Government in Lahore marked the close of 
an era in the development of the system of frontier Political Officers. 
Their usefulness and their importance were by no means at an end. 
Peshawar in the northern sector {supplemented for a time by Kashmir) 
together with Shikarpur and later Quetta in the southern sector of the 
western frontier became the headquarters of networks offrontier agents 
whose activities ranged all along the frontier from Gilgit to Makran. 
The politicals remained the principal source of information and a 
continued fount of political and strategic ideas. They were to play a 
major part in future British relations with Tibet, Chinese Central Asia, 
Dardistan, Afghanistan, Kalat, the Gulf, Iraq, Arabia, and many other 
countries. They continued to serve as Residents in Indian states and 
they were the main engineers offrontier management. But their role in 
the second half of the nineteenth century was not identical with that in 
the first, although the precise nature of the change is difficult to express, 
other than by the vague observation that the supreme importance in 
the history of British expansion which they once had appears 
diminished in the later period. Partly this change may be explained by 
the post-Mutiny military reorganization which altered career pros¬ 
pects in the Army. After the Mutiny the Quartermaster-General’s 
Department became an important centre for the collection of informa¬ 
tion and the dissemination of strategic ideas. Partly the change was the 
consequence of the greater control which was exercised over the agents 
through the expanded machinery of government, by the creation of new 
layers of subordinate authority on or near the frontier, and through the 
development of imperial communications. But perhaps the principal 
reason for their changed role was that with the annexation of the 
Panjab, British dominance over the Indian subcontinent was virtually 
complete, while the Mutiny was the cause of the termination of the last 
major internal security problem. In other words, the particular con¬ 
catenation of circumstances which the Politicals had been able to 
exploit so successfully had departed. The external enemy alone was 
sufficient to establish the my th of the Great Game, but on its own it was 
not adequate to maintain a process of expansion comparable to that 
which had characterized the period which had passed. 
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Between 1798 and 1849 Britain had experimented with several 
strategies for the defence of India. The first was that of the Iranian 
buffer. It has been suggested that British India was not seriously 
inclined towards that strategy even when the 1801 Treaty with Iran 
was negotiated; that British lack of interest was subsequendy made 
clear by Barlow; and that after Minto’s brief flicker of enthusiasm in 
1807 to 1808 British Indian interest in the Iranian buffer finally and 
completely lapsed. With but few exceptions, from 1808 onwards the 
rulers of British India regarded the Iranian alliance as an expensive 
and unwanted albatross which had been hung round their necks by the 
Government of Britain; an encumbrance which stood in the way of a 
more reliable, independent strategy in the Gulf. This attitude endured 
throughout the period with which we have been concerned and per¬ 
sisted for almost all the nineteenth century until Lord Curzon, under 
the pretence of asserting an ancient British Indian wisdom, injected 
a quite novel concept of the importance of Iran to the defence of 
India. 

It has also been argued in this book that the British Government was 
not really interested in the strategy of the defence of India by means of 
an Iranian buffer state, although it chose to present its Iranian policies 
in that form. On the contrary, the evidence shows that the principal 
concern of British Foreign Secretaries from the time of Wellesley 
onwards was to avoid the possibility of serious dispute with Russia over 
Iran; Britain’s European interests were always placed first. The only 
zealous and abiding adherents of the Iranian buffer strategy were the 
members of the British mission in Tehran, who were occupationally 
committed to that strategy. It was the Ministers in Tehran who con¬ 
tinually agitated the prospective danger to India from the alleged 
growth of Russian influence in Iran and who defined the manner in 
which that danger would be made manifest through an Iranian occupa¬ 
tion of Herat. And to Herat they continued to point, notwithstanding 
the apparent indifference of the Government of India to their warnings. 
From September 1846 onwards, Justin Sheil, McNeill’s successor, 
argued that Iran was sinking inexorably under Russian control and 
pressed for action to restrain Iranian ambitions in the direction of 
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Herat. His efforts led to an Anglo-Iranian agreement concerning 
Herat in 1853 (about which the British Indian Government was not 
consulted) and those of his successor to the Anglo-Iranian war of 1856 

'857, a war for which the Indian Government had no stomach and 
which was fought at the behest of the Cabinet chiefly to vindicate 
British prestige at a time when this could be done without fear of 
Russian intervention. 

The second strategy considered was that of the Afghan alliance, 
which Wellesley had spurned in 1799, with which Minto had flirted in 
1809, and Bentinck even more distantly in 1834, and which had been 
the subject of all the hopes and disappointments of 1838 to 1842. The 
Afghan strategy had appeared to offer to the British Indian authorities 
some chance of relief from the vexations of the Iranian alliance, with its 
Russian complications, and, in its original conception of a friendly 
understanding deriving from mutually beneficial trade had seemed 
well within the resources of India. Even in its metamorphosis of 1838 it 
was still within the capacity of Indian finance. The experience of 1839 to 
1842, however, showed that all the calculations were wrong. The 
Afghan alliance did not free British India from the restrictions imposed 
by the Iranian and Russian connections and, even in the modest form 
demanded by Auckland, it cost more than British India was prepared 
to pay. In the mighty concept of Macnaghten and his lieutenants in 
Afghanistan it was far too great a burden; nor could it sustain the 
ambitious purposes to which Palmerston attempted to bend it in the 
interests ofhis European policies. The bitter experience of 1841 to 1842 
left a mark on British Indian thinking; the failure in Afghanistan, even 
though it was partly avenged, was long held to have severely damaged 
British prestige and thereby given strength to the internal enemies of 
British rule. Britons were very reluctant to become involved in 
Afghanistan again. 

British India, however, found it impossible to abstain from all 
connection with Afghanistan. Pressure was applied from London by a 
Government which was uneasy about the state of the Iranian alliance 
and which foresaw possible dangers from Russian activity as the Cri¬ 
mean conflict drew nigh. Pressure also came from the Political Agents 
on the frontier. The annexation of Sind and the Panjab had converted 
Kalat and Afghanistan into neighbours of British India and Political 
Agents found it impossible to separate their policies towards the tribes 
along their frontiers from the question of relations with the Govern¬ 
ments in Kalat and Kabul. The tasks of tribal management, they 
believed, would be made much easier by a suitable agreement with the* 
rulers of those states; some spirited and undaunted souls even favoured 
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setting them aside and annexing their states. Just as the mission in 
Tehran was the main prop of the Iranian buffer strategy, so the frontier 
agents were the leading proponents of the creation of buffer states in 
Kalat and Afghanistan, or of variants of these strategies. From Herbert 
Edwardes to George Roos-Keppel, the Commissioners in Peshawar 
were the chief advocates of British influence in Afghanistan; while John 
Jacob and his successors in Upper Sind recommended the establish¬ 
ment of British influence in Kalat. 

Dalhousie bowed to this pressure and concluded agreements with 
Kalat in 1854 and Afghanistan in 1855. The agreements were innocu¬ 
ous enough in themselves, but they pointed the way towards the British 
advance to Quetta in 1876 and the assumption of close control over 
Kalat, and to the revival of interest in the Afghan buffer strategy. The 
arguments of strategy and border management had intertwined and 
what the latter could not in themselves justify the former could legiti¬ 
mate in the eyes of England. The Afghan Treaty of 1855 and the rather 
stronger agreement of 1857 insensibly committed Britain to the idea of 
a united Afghanistan and from that point it was an easy matter to 
conceive of Afghanistan as a buffer state. For long the Indian Govern¬ 
ment resisted this conclusion, seeing itself in no way committed to the 
support of any particular form of government in Afghanistan, but at the 
end of the 1860s this attitude began to change and during Lord Lytton’s 
Viceroyalty an attempt was made to dictate the policies and nature of 
the Afghan Government. In his decision to embark upon the second 
Afghan war Lytton was strongly influenced by considerations of 
prestige, an argument inseparably connected with the control of the 
internal enemy within British India; and in his policies which led up to 
the war he was encouraged by a British Cabinet for reasons deriving 
from European politics. Despite the advantages of shorter lines of 
communication, Lytton’s attempt to secure close control over 
Afghanistan foundered. He had offended against British moral princi¬ 
ple and British Indian financial independence and prestige. Thereafter 
Britain settled for a modest degree of influence in Afghanistan, exer¬ 
cised through nominal control over Afghan foreign relations and 
through a subsidy. The effort ofCuraon to increase British control over 
Afghanistan met with little or no success. From 1880 until 1919 the 
Afghan buffer policy operated at a low level of efficiency and only 
within the framework of Anglo-Russian co-operation over frontier 
demarcation. When the British bridle was rejected by Afghanistan in 
1919 the Indian Government was quick to agree to abandon what was 
felt to be an outdated and unsuitable device for perpetuating British 
influence. 
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That some British influence in Afghanistan was required was there¬ 
fore acknowledged in British India, but it was also generally accepted 
that the influence must of necessity be modest under normal circum¬ 
stances. Lytton’s experiment confirmed the experience of Auckland; a 
more positive influence was not worth the heavy price which was 
demanded. The possibility remained, of course, that under abnormal 
circumstances Britain might demand a much greater degree of control. 
But these abnormal circumstances envisaged a Russian invasion of 
Afghanistan as a preliminary to an attack upon British India and, 
despite the attention devoted to this possibility in military circles 
during the later nineteenth century, it was still regarded as but a remote 
contingency by most political strategists, to whom the principal peril 
remained that of externally-induced, internal unrest. And, although it 
was customary to discuss Afghanistan in conventional buffer terms, it is 
doubtful if this was the true light in which that country appeared to 
British India; rather Afghanistan was a state on a sensitive border, a 
possibly disruptive factor in the delicate business of tribal manage¬ 
ment, or at least a convenient scapegoat for its failures; and a country 
whose policies bore directly upon the internal enemy. Much the same 
might be said of Kalat. There too British agents mixed strategy and 
tribal management in their recommendations and there too there is 
good reason to believe that it was the day to day problems of border 
control which loomed larger than the more glamorous, eye-catching 
prospects of the clash of empires in the remote wastes of Central Asia. 

From this brief and sceptical review of the Iranian and Afghan buffer 
systems we are led back towards the leading strategy of British Indian 
defence— the control of India itself. It has been argued in this book that 
the chief concern of the Indian Government was with the internal 
enemy and that this concern focused its attention upon the subconti¬ 
nent itself, upon the states and peoples within and immediately con¬ 
tiguous to its borders. In the period from 1765 to 1818 we observed an 
almost uninterrupted search for secure frontiers for the British posses¬ 
sions, a search which ended in the achievement of a continuous land 
frontier and the destruction of the power of the principal Indian states. 
After 1818 the problem of the internal enemy did not disappear, the 
enemy merely changed his shape but continued in various guises to 
haunt the rulers of British India. The decision in favour of the Afghan 
strategy in 1838 was framed largely with the internal enemy in mind, 
althoug it may appear that Auckland was deluded by rumours. Even 
before the Afghan strategy collapsed Auckland and his Council were 
already planning a return to something much nearer to the traditional, 
strategy of British India; the reduction of the Afghan commitment, the 
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strengthening of British control within India, and the improvement of 
the immediate frontier. The subsequent movements into Sind and the 
Panjab were influenced not by broad notions of their relevance to an 
external enemy— the new frontier was regarded as inevitable but unde¬ 
sirable—but by the importance of demonstrating British power to the 
internal enemy. The power of that enemy was massively demonstrated 
in the Indian Mutiny of 1857, the greatest crisis of British India, and 
the internal enemy continued in its aftermath to dominate considera¬ 
tions of British strategy. 

It should not be supposed that the analysis upon which the buffer 
strategy had been based was rejected by British India. The abandon¬ 
ment of Afghanistan in 1842 did not mean that the Indian Government 
had ceased to believe that an external enemy could exercise a male¬ 
ficent influence upon the internal enemy; on the contrary, British 
Indian strategists continued to find evidence of outside instigation in 
ebullitions of domestic discontent. The withdrawal from Afghanistan 
merely signified that British India could not afford the price of insula¬ 
tion at the rates charged in 1839 to 1842. Instead, British India opted 
for something nearer to the strategy of Charles Metcalfe: control of the 
internal enemy by conciliation, judicious coercion, and by the strict 
maintenance of the appearance of unassailable British power—that is 
through insistence upon the psychological factor of prestige. 

Conciliation of the internal enemy under Ellenborough and Lytton 
was conciliation of the aristocracy; under Dalhousie it was conciliation 
of the cultivator through good, efficient government. Dalhousie's sys¬ 
tem was most clearly exhibited in what was universally regarded as the 
most sensitive and dangerous province of British India—the newly- 
acquired Panjab. His principal agent was John Lawrence, with whose 
name the policy of abstention from external entanglements and con¬ 
centration on domestic improvement was to be most closely associated. 
Lawrence’s policy was essentially that summed up by Lord North¬ 
brook in 1898 when he told the Indian Currency Committee that ‘the 
safety of India depended upon the land revenue being easy’. North¬ 
brook’s formulation was perhaps a little too negative; Lawrence cer¬ 
tainly believed in raising revenue to spend for military purposes and 
was also willing to lay out money for public works when some positive 
return could be seen, more particularly if benefits flowed to the cultivat¬ 
ing class. But the broad implication of Northbrook’s remark sums up 
the view of a large body of British Indian opinion which was re¬ 
presented by Lawrence and endorsed by those whose careers were 
formed in his shadow. 

It would be wrong to conclude that Lawrence and his followers did 
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not believe that danger to India might not materialize as a consequence 
of the effect upon the Indian mind of the advance of Russia. They 
shared the view expressed above that their policy was the best that 
India could afford. Good government might not work, but there was 
certainly nothing else that British India could do with its available 
revenues. If Russia were to be stopped this would have to be through 
the action of the British Government in London. They recognized that 
Britain would be unlikely to go to war with Russia to try to stop her 
advance in Central Asia, but they hoped that some agreement might be 
negotiated between the two powers. 

We have seen how the idea of an Anglo-Russian agreement grew 
during the period studied. The possibility was indicated by the role of 
British agents in Iran during the Napoleonic struggle and revived by 
subsequent Anglo-Russian co-operation in that country, notably in the 
matters of the succession to Fath Ali in 1834 and the restoration of 
Anglo-Iranian relations in 1841. In Turkestan, too, we witnessed the 
elements of joint action and the way of formalizing it was sketched by 
men as various as Arthur Conolly and Auckland. In the 1840s discus¬ 
sions were held between British and Russian ministers, although there 
was then no will to come to agreement. From the time of Auckland 
onwards an Anglo-Russian agreement became a favourite project of 
Governor-Generals; only Lytton and Curzon were resistant to the 
notion, at least on the terms which they thought were available. Follow¬ 
ing the Russian advance in Turkestan during the 1860s the idea was 
given a new impetus by John Lawrence and pursued by his successor, 
Mayo, through the mission of Douglas Forsyth to St. Petersburg in 
1869, and through the subsequent Clarendon-Gorchakov discussions. 
Although these negotiations did not provide a final settlement, the 
project was revived after the interlude of the second Anglo-Afghan war 
by Alfred Lyall and pressed by Dufferin. The Government in Britain 
was slow to respond to this pressure from India and only when the bill 
for the alternative policy of fortifying British India against a Russian 
attack was presented by Curzon and Kitchener did London look more 
favourably upon an agreement which was also recommended by 
developments in Europe. The Anglo-Russian agreement of 1907 was a 
partial fulfilment of the British Indian strategy first delineated by 
Auckland in 1841. 

We may now compare the view of Britain and British India concern¬ 
ing the defence of India. The British Indian strategy may be summar¬ 
ized as follows: concentrate resources within India; combine strict 
military control with good government; maintain British prestige; t 
abstain from involvements in areas outside India; and leave the prob- 
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lem of Russia to London. The attention undeservedly captured by 
Lytton and Curzon has obscured this traditional strategy, which was 
well developed by 1849 and which prevailed in the following period. 
The strategy of the Government in London differed at almost every 
point. The British Government scarcely understood what was meant 
by the internal enemy, usually opposed the reduction of the Indian 
states, and frequently abstracted European troops for use elsewhere. 
For thirty years the British Government obliged the Indian Govern¬ 
ment to maintain an Iranian alliance which it did not want, frowned 
upon any action by the Indian Government against Iran, disapproved 
British India’s attempts to improve its position in the Gulf, forced the 
Company into an Iranian war which it disliked, and thereafter main¬ 
tained an involvement with Iran which was unwanted by India, cul¬ 
minating in the 1919 Agreement which the Indian Government 
opposed. Notwithstanding its protestations, London's attitude was 
governed throughout not by the needs of India but by its fluctuating 
attitude to Russia. On Afghanistan there was less difference between 
the two Governments in practice, although the British Government 
never understood India's border problems and misleadingly conceived 
the problem in strategic terms. Perhaps the greatest difference was the 
resolute refusal of the British Government to pursue systematically the 
prospect of an agreement with Russia until the European situation 
inclined it towards this solution. 

The division between British interests in Europe and India which is 
reflected in the strategic debates of British India continued until the 
end of British rule in India. The gap was bridged throughout by the 
device the origins of which we have studied. This was the special 
language of the strategy of the external enemy, like Esperanto, an 
artificial language, constructed to facilitate communication, but pos¬ 
sessing the appearance rather than the substance of that resource. 
Within that strategic language the morpheme of the internal enemy 
bound the various parts of the British Indian structure together and the 
morpheme of the external enemy linked British India with Europe. 

We may now reconsider and elaborate the strategic model which 
was outlined in the Introduction. In the evolution of British Indian 
strategy the role of the Government in England was mainly negative. 
By far the most notable exception concerns Ellenborough's important 
initiative at the India Board in 1830, which launched the new Indus 
policy. In general, however, the British Government’s contribution 
was principally to impose limits upon British Indian strategy, limits 
which were related to Britain’s European interests, to the availability of 
British resources, and to the attitudes—bellicose, pacific, economic, 
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and humanitarian—of the British public, Press, and Parliament. The 
British Government’s efforts to use British India in a more positive 
sense as an arm of British policy were interesting but of lesser impor¬ 
tance and their true significance is in the area of diplomatic bluff; the 
hidden army was neither hidden nor an army, or at least an army that 
Britain could use to real effect. By and large the weight of the Indian 
Government was also cast towards restraint; the devil it knew was 
usually preferred to the devil it did not know and it was always 
conscious of the weakness of its resources and the great strength of the 
internal enemy. That same combination of limited resources and a 
feared foe could, however, spur it to major initiatives; frightened weak¬ 
ness had its own expansionist logic. 

In the period with which we have been concerned the true motor of 
imperial expansion was provided by the Political Agents. Characteris¬ 
tically, the Political bad local problems on his section of the imperial 
frontier. In order to satisfy his superiors he must solve these problems, 
or, like Macnaghten in Afghanistan, find some plausible pretext for not 
solving them. Usually he was ambitious and sought to extend his 
responsibility in hopes of greater reward and promotion. Commonly he 
was a man of ability and energy and wished to achieve some great thing 
for the satisfaction its accomplishment would bring. Frequently he was 
drawn on by a spirit of adventure. Occasionally he was driven by moral 
impulse to deliver some portion of suffering humanity from an evil and 
to be the agent of civilization, or even of God’s purpose. About the 
springs of action of many of these men we can only speculate. We would 
do well to remember, however, that these were not ordinary men, but 
men who had pushed themselves forward from a highly competitive 
environment in which the ordinary restraints upon human conduct 
were already weakened and who found themselves in strange, lonely, 
and responsible situations. They had, and they knew they had, an 
opportunity to mould the future given to very few. If I have laboured 
their deceptions and stressed the gulf which separated their professions 
from their actions it is not to denigrate their achievements but rather to 
place them in a different perspecdve which may indeed serve to make 
those achievements more remarkable. 

To master his local problems the Political required an additional 
allocation of resources which he was unable to secure for his local 
purposes alone. In order to justify his demand for extra resources he 
had to obtain a higher priority for his area. This he did by arguing that 
its strategic importance was undervalued, either in terms of existing 
strategic postulates or, more commonly, in terms of a new strategic^ 
system for which he hoped to win acceptance. In his effort to persuade 
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his superiors of the justice of his arguments the Political enjoyed 
advantages in the form of a virtual monopoly of information, whether 
geographical or political. In these circumstances a skilled propagandist 
like P. B. Lord, John Malcolm, or George Broadfoot could produce a 
powerful argument which could not readily be dismissed by his 
superiors. Most decisions are ninety-five per cent information and only 
an especially determined gambler will dare to ignore the information 
supplied to him, even if it runs counter to his own ideas. The calculated 
courage and self-confidence of Dalhousie in his decisions to disregard 
the advice of Currie, Gough, and later Henry Lawrence stand out as 
singular demonstrations of the rare willingness of the supreme author¬ 
ity to use its power. Of course, information accumulated from a variety 
of sources enabled superiors to counter the arguments of local agents 
and, as the raw frontier situation stabilized and time moved on, the 
burden of past information digested into experience and precedent 
operated as a greater and greater restraint upon the freedom of the 
Political. Nevertheless, the frontier agent could always produce a new 
body of information which completely invalidated the accumulated 
wisdom of the past. Thus Herbert Edwardes and his colleagues argued 
that Britons could rule Muslims much better than Sikhs could, and 
weakened the long-held view that the Sikhs were necessary inter¬ 
mediaries on the north-west frontier. And, in the most striking demon¬ 
stration, George Broadfoot’s new account of the Sikh army in 1845 
completely dissolved the apparendy entrenched opinions of the sup¬ 
porters of the Hindu buffer policy. It was this comparative helplessness 
of governments in the face of the frontier officers’ monopoly of informa¬ 
tion which was graphically described by that continual source of politi¬ 
cal wisdom, Lord Salisbury, when he wrote, at a later period when it 
was soldiers rather than Polidcals who menaced the imperial peace: ‘It 
is always open to the military authorides to discover in the immediate 
vicinity of the area to which your orders confine them, some danger 
against which it is absolutely necessary to guard, some strategic posi- 
don whose invaluable quaiides will repay ten times any risk or cost that 
its occupation may involve. You have no means of arguing against 
them.’ He might have been wridng of Lord or Pottinger in northern 
Afghanistan. 

And yet, of course, as the careers of Lord and Pottinger show, the 
Political Agent did not always get his way. Reality intruded and 
dissolved Lord’s fantasy in the most violent way. The fate of D’Arcy 
Todd at Herat was of a different order; his arguments were skilfully 
constructed and at different levels appealed to Macnaghten in Kabul 
and Palmerston in England. Todd foiled, however, to strike a chord in 
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the fearful heart of Auckland and he paid the price for his failure. 
Opportunities for expansion occcur often, but they do not last long; if 
one element in the official hierarchy is sufficiently stubborn the action 
may be frustrated and the chance lost. In similar fashionMalcolm’s 
Gulf strategy, for which he had won the support of Minto, was lost 
because of the persistence of Harford Jones; so Bumes’s Afghan 
strategy failed in 1837 to 1838 because of the hostility of Claude Wade; 
and so Macnaghten and Rawlinson failed in certain of their aims 
because of the opposition of Keith Elphinstone and William Nott. 
Successful propaganda for a strategic theory often takes more time than 
is available. As Thomas Hardy wrote ofClym Yeobright in The Return of 
the Native: ‘A man should be only partially before his time: to be 
completely to the vanward in aspiration is fatal to fame ... Successful 
propagandists have succeeded because the doctrine they bring into 
form is that which their listeners have for some time felt without being 
able to shape.’ 

The constraints therefore were very real. If a Political Agent pitched 
his demands too high his government might close down his position 
rather than pay the alleged price of maintaining it. At a grander level 
the same proposition could also apply to India itself. At least until the 
1830’s no Governor-General could take it for granted that he would 
always be supported in the actions he thought necessary; and even after 
1830 it is doubtful if Britons would have agreed to defend India at any 
cost. In 1905 Lord Esher remarked that a series of disasters comparable 
to those which had befallen Russia in the Far East would raise an 
overwhelming party in Britain to argue that India was not worth a 
shilling on the income tax or the lives offifty thousand men. India could 
not be allowed to become a permanent charge upon Britain. The 
condition ofbeing the brightest jewel was that India should also be the 
cheapest, and the difference between a jewel and a millstone was as 
small as that which Mr. Micawber discovered to lie between happiness 
and misery. British India’s cherished freedom of action depended upon 
its financial independence; accordingly, defence should cost no more 
than India could afford. Hence the strong objections of Indian Gov¬ 
ernments to any attempts to involve British India in strategic concepts 
and operations for which India could not pay. 

From the diplomatic doubts of British Governments, through the 
sentimental humanitarian ism of Parliamentary critics and the 
bureaucratic forms of Indian Governments, to the military caution of 
the generals and the financial worries of British India the limitations on 
the freedom of the Politicals were considerable. A budding strategy hac^ 
to make its way through the minefields of established authority, justify 
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itself with different arguments at different levels, and endure through 
changing circumstances. The most successful strategies were those 
which had the widest appeal and were the most difficult to refute; the 
strength of the information which supported them was less important 
than the absence of the information which would destroy them. 

Of all strategies which we have reviewed, some appeal more to 
British and some to British Indian audiences. The only strategy which 
linked all elements in the diverse hierarchies was the strategy based on 
the theory of externally-induced, internal disaffection which I have 
placed largely to the credit of John Malcolm. It offered something to 
everyone and was virtually irrefutable; to this day no one can say 
whether it had any objective value as a diagnosis and prognostication of 
British India’s perils. It was an intellectual triumph and it worthily 
endured in one form or another, through Pan-Islamism and Bolshevism 
to Japanese Pan-Asianism, until British rule in India came to an end. 
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Ctdmn, Oxford, 1911.82. 

” Quoted Bnnamy, Memo., BSC 35H 7/. 14 On. 1830. 

"■ Malcolm to Ellcnborough (ptr.), 28 Apr. 1830. PRO 30/9/4/5/2. 

" Bonamy, Memo. 

“ Malcolm, Minute, 9 Aug. 1830, BSL(i), 23.113. 

" Mrtcalfc. Minute, 25 On. 1830. BSC 358 4/. 14 On. 1830. 

2 “ Ellenbomugh to Fitzgerald (pie.), ibjan, 1H43. PRO 30/12/77. 

21 Brntinck to Ellenbomugh (pte.), 1 June 1830, FRO 311/9/4^1.2/2. 

22 Bunin, Rrport. 12 Sept. 1831. BSC 383 3 1 , 25 Nov. 1831; ire also A. Bumrs, Travels to 
Bokhara. 3 volt., London. 1H34. vol. 3. 

21 The reports nn'rrvrtyan. Conolly. and others an' in BSC 363 4- 15/, 25 Nov. 1831; an also A. 
ConoUy. /mimer totkr .Varik of India, 2 vuls., London, 1U34. 

24 Ravrnshaw. Memo., 23 Aug. 1U31 BSC 363. 3/. 25 Nov. 1831. 

25 GGC to SC. 19 Nov. 1831. BSL(i) 23. 347. 

24 BSC 374 4-8/, 6 June 1H33. 

” Bentinrk, Minute. 1 June 1833. F.SL44. 14/4. b June 1833. 

21 Metcalfe 10 Brntinck. 9 On. 1831, quoted K. Thompson. I.ijr nj Mrlraffr, London. 1937. 
284-5. 

29 Metcalfe. Minute, 2 June 1833, F.SL 44. 16/4, b Junr 1833. 
w BSL(t) 22,479. 

“ McNeill. Memo., 8,|an. 1835. BSL(i) 22, 535. 

Kaye, l.i\Je ti/Tiukn. 495-8. 

” SC to GGC 318/, 7 Mar. 1835. BDSLI 9; see also H. F.llis, Memo, on GGC to SC, 2 July 1832. 
BSL(i) 22. >21. 

u Adam to Ochlerlnny. 2 Aug. 1813. Istdhmm Again Remit 2, 460-2. 

12 Swinton to Ochterlony, 30June 182:. Sinha and Dasgupta (eds.), OdUnlmy Papas. 171. 

*“ Marttaghten to Wade, 13 Dec. 183a. BSC 371 2/. 21 Jan. 1833. 

22 Shuja to Bentinck (reed. 21 Sept. 1833). ISC 1 1/, 9 Oct. 1834. 

* Macnaghteu to Wade, 13 Dec. 1832. BSC 372 41/. 19 Mar. 1833. 

* Pottinger to Masson (pte.), 3 Oct. 1833, F.M 631. f.5. 

"GGC to SC. 19 Nov. 1831. BSL(t) 23. 347; Bentinck to Pottinger (pte.), 3 Nov. 1831; and 
Bentinck to R. Campbell (pte.). 15 Dec. 1831, EM D556/1. 

41 H. T. Prinsep, Origins oj thr Sikh Pawn, Lahore. 1847, 139. 

42 GG to SC-. 2 July 1B32. BSL(t) 12. 135; text in Aitchison. TrtaUis vii, 354; see also W. 

Pottinger to Clare, 14 Frb. 1832. 17 Feb. 1832. 28 Mar. 1832. PRO 30/12/26/1; and W. Pottinger 
to Mamagbten. 22 Feb. 1B32. BM. K. Thmnni, British Patiluol Missions to Sind, Orient Longmans, 
1973, 61-71. contains a good account of the negotiations. • 

42 Clare to Bentinrk (ptr.), 22 Dec. 1831.28 Dec. 1831; Marttaghten to Bentinck (pte.), 26 Dec. 
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1B31, BM; Priluep.op.du 126-32; for Wade’s negotiations ter references in M. E. Yapp, 'British 
Policy in Central Alia', Ph.D. London, 1939, 120. 

44 Priniep, op, at., 133. 

45 Clare to Bentinck (per.), 26 Dec, 1831, BM. 

46 SC to GGC 242/, 29July 1831, BDSL 1 8; iff alio Ellis, Minute, n.d.. BSl(i), 33, 161. 

47 Bentinck to R. Campbell (pte.>, 13 Dec. 1831. EM 0356/1. 

44 Macnaghten to Pottinger, 10 Oct, 1833, BSC 377 14 J. to Oct. 1B33. 

44 Pottinger to Trevelyan, 24 June 1834, ISC. 1 2/, 18 July 1834; Pottingrr to Marnaghtrn. 4 
Aug. 1834, ISC 1 5 1 . 2 Sept. 1834; Maataghtrn to Pottingrr. 5 Sept. 1834, ISC 1 2/. 5 Sept. 1834; 
tral in Aitchiion Treaties vii, 322. 

44 Text in Aitchiion, TmUin , i. 233; Bahawalpur treaty, ibid., i. 39. For a description of the 
negotiations iff GGC to SC, 5 Mar. 1833, B 5 L (1) 22, 593. 

“ Bentinck to Pottinger (pte.), 25 Feb. 1834, BM. 

51 Trevelyan, Minute, 2 July 1B36, ESL 44, 1 $. 26 Sept. 1836. 

11 Grrvillf, Memoirs (ed. Reeve), B voli.. London. 1888. vi, 260-2. 

44 Auckland. Minute, 4 May 1836; Robertson, Minutr. 211 Apr. 183b; Fane. Minutr, 6 May 
1836. ESL 45. 27/3. 2(1 Sept. 1836. 

*' Macnaghten to Ellil, 20 June 183G, AM 37bpo. f.8. 

* Thairani. op. cit.. 83. 

11 Hairat, Angtc-Sikh RrlaMni, 138. 

“ Metcalfe to Auckland (ptr.), 15 Oct. 1836, AM 37889. f.39. 

* Auckland may alio havr been influenced by a report which worried Palmerston in 1834-5, to 
thr effect that France might establish a protectorate over thr Panjib. (Palmerston to Hobhousr 
(ptr.), 2 Nov. 1H35. AM 46915, f.33-5.) 

44 GGC to SC 4/. 28 Nov. 1836. BSI.( 1) 23,25; Auckland to Mrtralfr (pie-.). 7 Oct. 1836. AM 
36473. f.91. Hasral's interpretation ol Auckland's poliry is based upon a mistaken reading of this 
last let ter, for hr attributes to Auckland statement* quoted by Auckland from a letter from 
Metcalfe. 

“ Colvin to Pottingrr (ptr.), 1 Sept. 183O. AM 376ml. f.5. 

“ Auckland. Minutr. 23 Srpt. 1836. ISC 5 17/. 3 Oct. 1836; Marnaghtrn 10 Pottinger, 26 Sr pi. 
1B36, ibid., 19. 

45 Auckland to Hobhousr (ptc.). 7 Oct. 1836, AM 36473. f.91. 

44 Macnaghten to Wadr. 26 Sept. 1836. ISC 5 18/. 3 Oft. 1836. 

44 Pottingrr to Macnaghten. ro Dec. 183b. ESL 4b. 15/3. 10 Apr. 1H37. 

44 Pottingrr to Marnaghtrn. 23 Mar. 1838. ESL 53. (5, 20 Feb. 1839; teat in Aitchiion Twites, 
vii, 363. Pottinger wu appointed Resident at Haidarabad with Captain P. M. Melville as hit 
assistant, although Melville's wife forced the latter to drrltnr his appointment. 

47 E. R. Kapadia. "The Diplomatic Career of Sir Claude Wadr'. M. A. London. 1938. 207-8; 
this neglected thrsis is particularly valuable for Anglo-Sikh relations in 1836. 

M Auckland to Canute (pte.). 20 Sept. 183b. HM H37, 313; Humes's insirurtions arr in 
Macnaghten to Bumrs. 5 Srpt. 1836. ESL 45.21/3.2b Sept. 1836; cp. Auckland. Minute, it|Aug. 
183b, AM 37709. 698. 

Auckland to Hobhousr (pte.), 26 Aug. 183b, AM 36473, f.79. 

70 Wadr to Macnaghten. 11 Dec. 1836, ESL 46. 42/9, 5 Aug. 1837. 

71 Auckland to Hobhousr (pte.). q Apr. 1837, AM 37691. f.12. 

73 N. K. Sinha, RatjU Singh. Calcutta. 1945. 94-11x1. 

” Wadr to Macnaghten, 12 Apr. 1837. ESL 46. 14/9. 5 Aug. 1837. 

74 Wade to Macnaghten, 23 June 1837, ESL 47. 27/22. 27 Drr. 1837. 

75 Wade to Macnaghtm. 9 July 1837. ibid., 8t. 

74 Wade to Macnaghtm, 21 Aug. 1837, ibid., 81. 

77 Wadr to Macnaghtm, 21 Sept. (837, ESL 48. 28/4, 21 Feb. 1838. 

” Macnaghtm to Bumrs, 15 May 1B37. ESL 46, 18/9. 15 May 1837. 

79 Burner to Masson (pte.), 2 June 1837, EM G33, f.7. 

“ Bumrs to Colvin (pie.), 12 May 1837, EM 633, C7. 

41 Burnet to Macnaghten, 8 June 1837, ESL 47.92/22. 27 Dec. 1B37. 

42 Bumrs to Dost Muhammad, 23 June 1837, ESL 46. 88/9, 5 Aug. 1837. 

41 Bumrs to Masson (ptr.), 6 Aug. 1837, 4 Sept. 1837, EM 633, f.40, 45. 

44 Auckland, Minutr, 9 Sept. 1837, AM 37691, f.125. 
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” Macnaghtrn to Bumes. 11 Scpl. 1837, ESI. 47. 13/13. <1 Oft. 1837. 

“ Auckland to Loch (pte.). 11 July 1837, AM 376111. f.40. 

41 Colvin to Bumes Iptc.). 2b July 1837. AM 37*K|r. f.37. 

"Colvin to Wade (ptc.). 14 Aug. 1837. AM 376(11.(88. 

“ Bunin to Marnaghtrn. 10 Srpt. 1837, ESL 48. 4(1/4. a 1 Feb. 1838. 

*" Wadr 10 Marnaghtrn. 2', June 1H37. ESL47. 58/22, 27 Dec. 1837. 

*' Masson to Wade, 5 June 1837, KSL47. 58/22, 27 Dec. 1837. 

C. Masson, Sanahvr tj I’anaui /usmrn m iSeluarhitae. etc., 3 vols., London. 184s. iii, 433-6. 

II Dost M uhammad to the Sudan of Qandahar. 23 Oct 1837. ESL 48. 37/( 8 Feb. 1838. 

“ Bumes to Macnaghtrn, 3 Oct. 1837. ESL 48. 20/1. 8 Feb. 1838. 

“ Bumes to Captain Jacob (pte.). 2U Oct. 1837. SC (NAI), 34/43. 38 Sept. 1842. 

** Bumes to Holland (pte.). 30Oct. 1837. SC (NAI), 17/43. 28 Sept. 1842. 

" Burnet to Marnaghtrn. 31 Oct. 1837. ESL 48. 37/1. 8 Feb. 1838. 

“ Bunin to Marnaghtrn. 22 Dec. 1837, ESL 48. 111/1, 8 Feb. 1B3B. 

" Bumn to Holland (pte ). <1 Jan 1H3B. SC (NAI). 2/43. 28 Sept. 1842. 

""Quoted IA Ration Vteniw t88ti. 8, 780. 

1,1 Simontrh. ‘Precis', ff 136-7. 

Initrurtionj to Vitkevich. 14 Mar. 1837. AKAk 8. 064-114. 

P S. Kotlyar'Rusako-afganskirotnuiiheniya v aeredine XlX-nachalo XX v. i anglo-rusakoe 
soprrmchestvo na srrdnom voatolte'. I'dmvr Za/uiki ltimy Vttlokr 33 (tqba), 75 . 

P. P.. Moatin'. 'Russian Policy in Aaia 1838-0'. .S'# 14 (1036). 670. 

Scnyavin to Duhamrl. 1 Aug. 183(1. Rvikii Arkkir. 188,5. .5. 81. 

Lrltera rnchard in Burnet to Marnaghtrn. 2? Dec. 1838. ESL 48, 77/1. 8 Feb. 1838. 
Vitkevich 10 Sitnonich. 24 Nov. 1838. in A. L. Popov. 'Bor'ba xa trednraaiatiakij platadarm'. 
htmuknhr Zafmki. 1(140. 206; ep, Vitkevich to Simonich. 17 Apr. 1838. BP. 

"* Wade to Marnaghtrn. 13 Jan 1838. ESL 48. luo/t. 8 Feb. 1838. 

Mulla Rashid to Dost Muhammad, n.d.. BP. 

Humes to Aurkland (pte.), 23 Dec. 1837. ESL 48. 103/1.8 Feb. 1838. 

III Wadr to Marnaghtrn. 7 Nov. 1837. ESI. 48. 32/1. 8 Feb. 1838. 

111 Macnaghtrn to Burnet, 20 Jan. 1838. ESL 48. tnti/1.8 Feb. 1838. 

Marnaghtrn 10 Bumn. 20 Jan. 1838. F.SL 48. 106/1. 8 »h. 1838. 

1,4 Colvin to Bumn (pte.). 7 Feb. 1838. in Colvin, op. ril„ 98. 

Il ' Wade 10 Marnaghtrn. 31 Dec. 1837. ESL 48. 8u/t. 8 Feb. 1838. 

"* Marnaghtrn to Bumn. 20jan. 1H3H. ESL 48. 106/1. 8 Feb. 1838. 

,,T Bumes in Kohundil Khan. 22 Frb. 1838. F.SL 411, 27/5. 3 Apr. 1838. 

“* Bumn to Macnaghtrn, 26 Jan. 1838. ESL 49. 3/4. 7 Mar. 1838. 

"* Matson, op. rit., iii, 469. 

,M Bumn to Macnaghtrn, 23 Apr. 1838. F.SL 49. 8/ r 1.22 May 1838. This account of the last 
weeks of Burnrs’s mission it based upon hit official dispatches and differs considerably from the 
account written by hit companion. Mohan lad, tome years after the event. (See Mohan Lai, L/r af 
Dial MtAsmmrd Kkn, 2 volt.. London 1846, i, 310-11) IjI depicts Dost Muhammad at having 
demanded British help to make himarlf matter of Afghanistan and to outt Ranjit Singh from 
Peshawar. Bumn't dispatches are consistent with Masson's account. 

1!l Leech to Bumes. 12 May 1838, ESL 30. 46/18. 13 Aug. 183B; Todd, mrmo., n.d., ESL 50, 
47/18. 13 Aug. 1838. 

,a Wade to Mamaghten, at Aug. 1837. ESL 47. 81/22. 27 Dec. 1837; Mackrson to Wade. 6 
Mar. 1838. ESL 49. 3/5. 5 Apr. 1838; Ranjit Singh to Wadr, Aug. 1837, ESL 47.81/22.27 Dec 
1837; Ranjit Singh to Bumes, (reed. 25 Nov. 1837), ESL48,98/t, 8 Feb. 1838; Masson,op. at., iii, 461 . 
m Auckland to Loch (pte.), 11 July 1837. AM 37691. f.40. 

1,4 Auckland to Hobbousr (ptc.), 9 Feb. 1B39, AM 37693, f.69. 

1M Auckland to Hobhouse (pie.), 3 May 1838, AM 36473. £243. 

Colvin to Burnet (pte.), 21 Jan. 1838. AM 37692. f.91. 


CHAPTER 7, HAMLET AT SIMLA 
’ GG to SC, 27 Apr. 1838, BSL( 1) 23, 404, 

1 Auckland to Hobhouse (pte.), 23 Aug. 1838,15 Nov. 1838. AM 36473, ff.304,339. 
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’Auckland to Kamran Shah, 1 May 1838, ESL 49. 7/i). 1 May 1838. 

‘Auckland. Minute, 12 May 1838. ESL 49. 19/11. 22 May 1838. 

9 Auckland to Hobhouar, 3 May 1838. AM 36473. f.243. 

* Auckland to McNeill, 30 Mar. 1837, AM 37600. f.77. McNeill's letter to Auckland of 22 Jan. 
1837 ia in FO 60/48. 

’ Wade to Mnrnaghtra. 12 July 1837. ESL 47.44/22. 27 Dee. 1837. 

*J. Hume, SrtrrumuJnm thr HtUtogs of Henry Terms wtlh a Hiegrapbrat Mrmm, 2 vols.. Calcutta, 
1834. 

’ Wade to Macnaghten, 1 Jan. 1838, FSL 48. 87/t, 8 Feb. 1838. 

” Macnaghten to Wade, 20 Jan. 1838. ESL 48. 108/1.8 Feb. 1838- 
" Bumcs to Macnaghten, 26 Jan. 1838. ESL 40. 3/4. 7 Mar. 183B. 

II Bumcs to Macnaghten. 17 May 1838. ESL 30. 3/18. 13 Aug. 1838. 

15 Tnrrrna to Bumcs. 1 June 1838. ESL 30. b/18. 13 Aug. 1838. 

'* Torren* to Macnaghten. 15 May 1838. ESL 40. 13/11. 22 May 1838. 

19 Torrens to Macnaghten (pie.), 27 May 1B3H, AM 37693, £9; 1 June 1838.61(1; 12 June 1638. 
637; Colvin to Prminger (plr.j. 13 June 1H3B. AM 37693. r.38; Colvin, op. cit.. 107-to. 

19 Auckland to Macnaghten (pte.). 1 June 1838, AM 376)13. 613. 

17 'Case of Sir William Macnaghten', PSL B107 (IOR). 

'* Bumcs to Holland (pte.), 21 Mar. 1839. SC (NA 1 ), 8/43. 28 Sept. 1842. 

Bmadfont to Mrs. Baylry. 24JUTIC 1842. inW. BrondfnrH, Career o/Afa/or Hnmdjonl. London. 
1888. 120-1. 

III Hubhousr, Diary , 26 Aug. 1842. AM 43744. 

71 Bumcs to Jacob (pte.). 19 Sept. 183(1. SC (NA 1 ). 37/43. 28 Sept. 1842. 

72 Cp. W. Macnaghten to E. Macnaghten. 9 Apr. 1840. Macnaghten Papers. 

17 Haarat. Angle-Sitk Hr latum.. H(>. 

24 Marnaghtm toTorrena, 4 June 1838. BJune 1838. 11 June 1B38. ESL50.it. 24. 29/ 18. 13 
Aug. 1H38. 

29 Lala Sohan Lai Sun. I'mdat-id-TaumU (trans V. S. Suri), Delhi, 1961.460-1. 

“ Macnaghten toTorrena, 20 June 1838. ESL 90. 39/18. 13 Aug. 183U. 

27 Macnaghten tuTurrrtu. 23 June 1838, ESL 90. 38/18. 13 Aug. 1B38. 

11 Clerk to Maddock. 3 Apr. 1842. ESL 89. 311/3. 21 Apt. 1842. 

29 Suri, np. cit., 493. 

” Macnaghten inTorrrni. 17 July 183H. ESL 90. 39/18. 13 Aug. 1838. 

21 Auckland to Hobhouse (ptr.), 3 June 1838. AM 36473, f.249. 

52 Auckland to Macnaghten (pte.). i» June 1838. 27 June 1B3B. AM 37693. f.37; Colvin to 
Macnaghten (pte.), 12 June 1838,3oJunr 1B38, AM 37693. ff.37.64. 

25 Auckland to Minto (pte.), tojuly 1838, M643. 

14 Auckland to Hobhouae (pte.), 12 July 1838, AM 36473, 6304; cp. Todd to Bumrs, 23 Junr 
1838, ESL 90.4/18, 16July 1838. Todd arrived at Simla from Herat on 20 July. 

11 Kaye, Union of Me War in Afgkamslan. 3 voli., London. 1837. i, 312-3. 

* Cp. the stories told to Beresford. EM 708, 353-7. 

17 Humr. op. cit., i, juueviii-lv. 

" EM 63B. ff. 7 -q. 

M EM €130,4(18 Nov. 1838). 

** Miss Eden's Letters (ed. Violet Dickinson) London, tqig. 302; also Emily Eden to Minin (pte.), 
25 Aug. :83q, M643. 

41 Council to Auckland, 5 Sept. 1636, ESL 52. 3/23. 24 Sept. 1838. 

43 Colvin, op. cit., a. 

49 GG to SC, 13 Aug. 1838, BSL( 1) 23, 900. 

44 See references in Yapp. 'Britiab Policy', 172. 

45 Afuj Eden's Letters, 314-5. 

44 See Yapp, op. cit., 173. On Jaipur see H. C. Batra, Tkr Keinttm of Jaipur State witA Mr East India 
Company (t&tf-iflJS), Delhi, 1958. 

47 Auckland to Prinsep (pte.), 8 July 1838, AM 37693. £80. 

44 Emily Eden to Minto (pte.), 17 Sept. 1838. M645. 

" Colvin to Prinaep (pte.), B July 1838. AM 37693, £84. 

" Colvin to Macnaghten (pte.), ta July 1838, AM 37693, £96. 

51 Auckland to Hobhouse (pte.), 12 July 1838, AM 36473, £304. 
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“ Auckland in Hobhousr (pie.). 19 Sept. 1838. AM 38473, £319. 

“ Auckland to Fane, 30 Sept. 1838, ESL 3a, 111/23. 24 Sept. 1838- 

* Auckland to Hobhouso (pte.>, 13 Nov. 1838. AM 36473. f.338. 

** Humr. op. rit., xlviii. 

34 Macnaghirn to Markewm. 23 July 1838. ESL 50.64718, 13 Aug. 1838. Draft treaty enctoaed 
(No. 6ft). 

" Auckland to Prinaep (pie.), 8 July 1838. AM 37893, f.8o. 

54 Markeson to Macnaghirn, 16 Aug. 1838,18 Aug. 1838,23 Aug. 1838. »6 Aug. 1838.7 Sept. 
1H3H. 9 Sept. 1838. ESL 32. 39, 80 & 63-8/23. 24 Sept. 1838. 

* Mackrson to Mamaghlcn, 16 Aug. 1838. ESL 52. 59/“ 3 , 24 Sepl. 183B. 

*" Colvin to Macfcrauti (pic.). 8 Jan. 18311. AM 37693. f.12. 

*' Macicson to Torrens. 23 Jan. 1H39. ESL 38. 1230/18, 11 July 1839 (PC). 
w Cotton to Ellcnborough (pie.), 3,Jan. 1839. PRO30/12/26/1. 

*’ Wade n> Marnaghlrn, li Aug. 1H38. FSL 32.9/23. 24 Sept. 1838. 

44 Macnaghirn to Pol linger, 28 July 1838. F. 5 L 30,67/18. 13 Aug. 1838. 

45 C:olvin to Pntunger (ptr.), 12 July 1H38. AM 37693, f.100. 

44 Colvin 10 Poltingri (ptr.), 11 Sept. 1B38. AM 378(14. f.44. 

47 Pottinger 10 Macnaghirn, 13 Aug. 1U38. ESL 32. 83/23. 24 Sept. 1838. 

** Maenaghten in Poningrr, 6 Sepl. 1H38. ESI. 32. B4/23, 24 Sept. 1B38. 

44 puuingrr to Macnaghirn. 27 Aug. 1838. ESL 32. B7/23. 24 Sept. 1838. 

711 Macnaghirn to Poningrr, 20 Sepl. 1838. ESL 32, 8H/23. 24 Sept. 1838. 

71 Maenaghten to Bumes, h Sept 1838. ESI 32. 88/23. *4 Sept. 1838. 

77 Burneii to Poningrr, 33 (let. 1838. ESL 3b. 310/18. 11 July 18311 (PC). 

71 Poningrr 10 Huron, 29 Oct. 1838, ESL 33. 162/18. 11 July 1839 (PC). 

74 Pntunger 10 Masson (ptr.), if. Sept. 1838. EM 631. f.iWi. 

73 Poningrr to Burnrs. 22 Nov. 18-38. ESL 33. 1(14/18. 11 July 1839 (PC). 

74 Burnrs to Torrens. 25 Drr. 1838. ESL 56. 291/18. 11 July '839 (PC). Copy of treaty in ESL 
63 - 7 / 4 ' 1 3 Mar. 1839 and Aiti-hison. vii. 383. 

” Putiingei to Maddoek. 8 July 1H39, ESL80. 4/32. 19 July 1839. 

’* Puuingrr to Eastwir-k, 13 Jan. 1839. ESL 33.9/4- 13 Mar. 1839. 

’* Puuingrr 10 Torrens. 13 Feb. 1839. ESL ,37. 703/18. 11 July 1839 (PC). Copy of draft treaty 
datrd 3 Feb. 1839 in ESL 93. 11/4, 13 Mar. 1839. 

" Auckland to Hobhousr (ptr.). 9 Feb. 1839. AM 36473.1.419. 

" Auckland to Keane (ptc.). 18 Jan. 1839. AM 37695. f.37. 

*■’ Torrens to Pottinger. 19 Nov. 1838. ESL 59. 5/31. 31 Dec. 1B38. 

47 Colvin to Macnaghirn (ptr.). 10 Frb 183.1. AM 37695. £85. 

** Colvin to Poningrr (ptr.), 9 Mar. 1H39, AM 37895 £109; Maddoek to Pottinger. 11 Mar. 
1B39. F.SL 53, 13/4. 13 Mar 1839 Draft treaty rndnsed (No. 12). 

" Auckland to Pottingrr (ptr ), 2 Aug. 1839. AM 37696. £220. 

14 Colvin in Poningrr (ptr ). 15 Aug. 1838. AM 376.14, £14. 

17 PnuingiT to Auckland. 21 Jan. 1839. ESL 58. 1102/18. 11 July 1839 (PC). 

" Macnaghirn to Mihrab Khan. 11 Fch. 1839, F.SL 58, 11117/18. 11 July 1839 (PC). 
w Maenaghten to Burnrs, 18 Mar. 1839. ESL 58. 1212/18. 11 July 1839 (PC); Burnri to 
Macnaghirn, 30 Mar. 1839. ESL 60. 59/25, ab Aug. 1830 (PC); Burnrs to Maenaghten. 2 Apr 
1839. ESL 54. 10/13. ‘i May 1839. 

** Maenaghten to Maddoek. 5 Apr. 1839, ESL 54.8/13.9 May 1839. 

Maenaghten to Maddoek, 25 Dcr, 1B39, ESL 64, 13/2, 13 Jan. 1B40. 

Bril to Middork, 5 Nov. 1839. HM 798,603. 

43 Marnaghlrn 10 Maddoek. : 1 Apr. 1839. ESL 60. 21/25. *6 Aug. 1839 (PC). 

44 Bran to Maddoek, 23 Nov 1839, ESL 63.9/53, 19 Dec. 1839. 

45 Memo,, 9 May 1840, ESL 69, 5/63,8 June 1840. 

* Bumes to Macnaghirn, a Apr 1839, ESL 34,10/13,9May iB39;cp. Masson, T’anrL\ in Kalal, 
London, 1843. 12-3. 

” Maenaghten to Maddoek. 5 Apr. 1839. ESL 54.8/13.9 May 1839. 

“ Muhammad Husayn to Mihrab Khan, ESL 69. 20/64, 8 June 1840. 

” These Inters weir sent in Macnaghirn to Maddoek, 8 Apr. 1839, but are absent from the 
enclosures. Two are in ESL 80. 21/25, ^ Aug. 1839 (PC). In an accompanying letter to 
Maenaghten dated to Apr. 1839 Burnrs argues that thry are genuine. 
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**• Letter* in ESL 69, 30/64; 8 June 1840; cp. Masson, Kalat, 97-100. 107-9. 

1,1 Colvin to Sutherland (pte.), 8 Dec. 1839, AM 37697, f.174. 

l " ! Maddock to Macnaghten, 29 Apr 1839, ESL >4,11/13,9 May 1839; Auckland tnMacnagh- 
ten (pte.), «5 May 1839, AM 37696. £27. 

, ° 5 Bell to Maddodc, 14 Nov. 1839, HM 798.608. 

144 SC to GGC 531/, r 1 Oct. 1839. BDSLI 11. 

105 Torrens to Macnaghten, 8 Drr. 1838, ESL 53, 3/29, 14 Dec. 1838; see also Auckland to 
Keane, 8 Dec. 1838, ibid., 4. 

"* Hobhouse to Auckland (pte.), 17 Feb 1834. HM 839.98. 

SC to GGC 27/. 18 Feb. 1839. BDSLI 10. 

104 Macnaghten to Maddock, 8 May 1838. ESL 63. 3/31. 12 Dee. 1839. 
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” Macnaghten to Todd, 18 Sept 1840. ESL 72.47/124, 16 Nov. 1840. 

44 Hobhouse to Auckland (pte.), 4 Dec. 1839, HM 839. 248. 

44 SC to GGC 321/. 26 Dec. 1839, BDSLI 11. 
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44 Hobhouse to Auckland (pte.), 29 Feb. 1840, HM 839. 282. 

44 Melbourne to Hobhouse (pte.), 28 Feb. 1840, HM 839, 309. 

" Russell to Hobhouse (pte.), 2g Feb. 1840, HM 839, 310. 

" SC to GGC 577/, 29 Feb. 1840, BDSLI >2. 

44 Auckland to Hobhouse (pte.), to July 1840, AM 36474. £328. 

41 Hobhouse to Auckland (pte.), 4 June 1840, HM 839,363. 

“ Todd to Macnaghten, 22 Oct 1839. ESL 63. 10/11, 1839 (SC). 

44 Auckland to Palmerston (pte.), 16 Feb. 1840, AM 3769B, £25. 

44 Todd, Journal, ESL, 79,6/3/71,20 Aug. 1841. 

44 Todd to Macnaghten (pte.), 15 June 1840, ESL 79,3/71, 20 Aug. 1841. 

44 Todd to Macnaghten (pte.), 5 Apr. 1840, ESL 79,3/71. 20 Aug. 1840. 

44 Todd to Macnaghten, 5 Aug..iB40, ESL 71,8/108, 16 Oct. 1840. 

44 Macnaghten to Maddock, 17. Feb. 1841, ESL 75. 7/19, 21 Mar. 1841. 
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70 Todd to Maenaghten. 4. Feb. 184:. ESL 75. qB/19. 21 Mar. 1841. 

71 Todd to Maenaghten (pic.). 22 Feb. 1841. ESL 75,6/33, 22 Apr. 1841. 
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M Palmerston to Hobhouse (pie.). 1 June 1841. HM R40, 179. 
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14/68. 20 Aug. 1H41 
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1 Islann tnrkmnskti) SSR, i. part 2, 99-too. 

' Istmra kagakkikny SSR, t, 601; see also toprair Islam Kazakhstan XIX -rtachah XX wAa, Alma 
Ata, 1961. 
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Palmerston 48/. 22 Dee. 1838. FO 65/244. 
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65/251. 
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dlya utoni zarorvamya lurkrslanskogo knya, Tashkent. t<»o8. Vols. t (1908) and 2 {1912) deal with 
Prrovsky’s expedition and contain important documents. Finally, sre M. I vanin, Opuann, ;msy» 
pokhoda v A hint a 2839-40, St. Petersburg, 1874. 

" Nesselrode. Memo.. 1839, quoted in Moseley. 'Russian Policy in Asia'. (170. 

Serebrcnnikos'. op. rit.. 

21 Copy in Bloomfield to Backhouse, 17 Dee. 1K39. PC) 65/253. 

22 W. H. Drnnir, Personal Nanalivr. Hr., (ed. W. E. Steele) Dublin. 1H43. 98-9. 

n Todd to Abbott. 22 Dec. 1839. ESL66.8/21.16 Mar. 1840; ‘Sketch of ajoumey from Herat to 
Khiva and St. Petersburgh', by Captain. J. Abbott (rnc. in SC to GGC 659/. 4 Sept. 1B40. BDSL 1 
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24 N. A. Khaltin, 'Britanskij ckspansiya v Srednij Arii, cr.'. hlonya SSR 2956. 2. English 
summary in CAR 7 (1958), 386. 

27 Bell tn Robertson. 26 May 1840. HM 798. 220. 

2,1 Macnaghten to Maddock. 9 May 1840. ESL 69.69/72. 6 July 1840. 

” Auckland. Minute, 7 June 1840. AM 37700. f.20: the wording is. of course, intended as a reply 
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a Auckland to Hobhnuse (pte.), 2t Dec. 1839. AM 36474. f. 188. 

” Auckland to Willshire (pte.), 20 Dec. 1839, AM 37697. f.46. 

M Maddock to Macnaghten, 20 Jan. 1840, ESL 64,8/2, 22 Jan. 1840 (SC). 

Jl Auckland to Macnaghten, 13 Apr., (840, AM 37699. f.i in. 

12 Maddock to Macnaghten. 13 Apr. 1840. ESL 68.3/34. 15 Apr. 1840. 

” GGC to SC 34/. 15 Apr. 1840. BSL(t) 25, 251. 

** Auckland to Hobhnuse (pte.). 15 Aug. 1840. AM 37701, ft 6. 
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“ Auckland to Hobhousr (pte.). 11 June 1840, AM 36474. f.294. 
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41 Hobhouie to Auckland (pie.), 4 Feb. 1840, HM B39, 269. 
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11 Palmerston to Clanricardr 50/, 24 Mar. 1840. FO 65/258; cp. Webster, Ptimpi Policy of 
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*’ Pulmrrsion to Auckland (pte.), 4,]uly 184(1, BP. 

“ Brumxw to Duhamrl 12/24 No' '840. FO 65/267; cp. Webatcr, op cil.. ii, 875. 
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“ Palmerston to Hobhousr (pie.), 25 May 1840, AM 46015. f.2t2. 
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* Bloomlirld to Palmerston ig/, 24 Oct. 1840, FO 65/262. 

** A. G. Sertbrcnniknv..W»nuil rlr.. 3, Tashkent, 1312, deals with Nikiforov’s mission to Khiva. 
*" Hobhuuse to Auckland tplr.). 14 Dec. 1840. HM 833. 462. 

41 Prarurk, Memo., 12 Feb. 1833. AM 36470. f.87. 

*’ Gonolly, Memo., enclosure to SC to (X!C. 24 Jan. 1833, BDSI.l 10 (dispatch loose and 
unnumbrrrd). 

41 Kaye. Ijiki of Indian OJJimi , it, 74. 

“ SC to GGC, 24 Jan. 1833. BDSI.l to; cp. original draft amt to Palmerston, FO 60/70. 

44 Hnhhouse to Auckland (pte.). q Feb. 1833, HM 833. 35. 

" [Eastuirk] Pry boors. i|B- 1110. 

47 GGC to SC 23 1 ,22 Mar. 1841. BSL(i) 26, 113. 

44 Auckland to Conolly (pie.). 30 Nov. 1833. AM 37637. f- 7 - 

44 Rawlinspn. Memo., 3 June 1838 ear. in McNeill to Palmerston 33J 1 Aug. 1838. FO 60/58. 
74 Kave. Mm of Man OJjtrm, ii, 88-31. 

71 Macnaghtrn to Gonolly. to Apr. 1840, ESL 68. 3/46. 3 May 1840. 

77 Conolly. Mrmo., I4,|unc 1840. ESL 70. 37/85, 10 Aug. 1840. 
n Bumrs to Mactiaghtcn (pic.), 16 Apr. 1R40. in Kayr. finer, ii, 71-5. 

74 Macnaghtrn to Gonolly, 5 Sept. 1840, ESL, 4/120. 11 Nov. 1840. 

” Auckland to Buraes (pte.). 7 June 1840, AM 37700, f.>8. 

70 Colvin to W. B. Bayley (pte.), 12 May 1840, AM 37633. C83. 

77 Torre us to Macnaghtrn, ?6 Oct. 1840, ESL 72, 5/120,11 Nov. 1B40. 

" Bayley to Macnaghtrn, 11 S 12 May 1840, ESL 68. >2 May 184a (S). 

74 Auckland to Hobhouie (pte.), 11 A t* May 1B40, AM 36474, f.28. 

" Teirrena to Macnaghtrn, 6 July 1840. ESL S3, 73/7*, 6 July >840. 

" Conolly to Macnagbtcn (pte.), t6 Nov. 1840. ESL 75,4/34,22 Apr. 1841. 

" Conolly to Macnaghtrn. 26 Dec. 1840, ibid.. 4B. 

** Encyclopaedia of Islam. 6nt edition, s.v. Khwarazm. 
u See n. 79 above. 

“ Maddock to Macnagbtcn, 28 Dec. 1840, ESL 74, 7/4, 21 Jan. 1841. 

** Maddock to Macnaghtrn, 12 Apr. 1841, ESL 75.4C/34,22 Apr. 1841. 
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r Shall Muhammad Popolxay, Narrative enc. in Pollock to Mad dock, 20 June 1842, ESL 87, 
59/22,8 July 1842. 

** Riwliruon to Non, 95 Apr. 1842, ESL 87,66/22, 8 July 1B42. 

** Palmemoo to McNeill 25/, 18 May 1838, FO 60/50; McNeill to Stoddan. 31 July 1838 enc. in 
35/. 3 * J“*y 1*38. FO 60/58. 

*° J. Grover, Tkt BeUuro Victims, London, 1845. 

*' Lord to Wade, 21 July 1839. ESL 63.3B/37, 16 Dec. 1839 (PC). 

" Khao-i Mulla, Statement, ESL 70, 50/99, 13 Sept. 1840. 

” Con venation between Macnaghten and Sayyid Reza, 18 June 1840, ESL 70,37/65,10 Aug. 
1840; Macnaghten to Maddock, 22 June 1840, ibid., 46; Macnaghten to Torrens, 31 July 1840, 
ESL 70,50A/99,13 Sept. 1840; Burnt* to Macnaghten, 6 May 1841, ESL 78,3/58,5 Feb. 1841. 

M Queen Victoria to Khan Huznt, 30 June 1840, in SC to GGC 684/, 30 Nov. 1840, BDSL 1 13. 

** Macnaghten to Maddock, 10 Dec. 1840, ESL 74, 15B/13,19 Feb. 1841. 

* Macnaghten to Maddock, 7 May 1841; Maddock to Macnaghten. 7 June 1841, ESL 77,3c & 
30/47,9 June 1841. 

” Stoddart to Todd, 26 Jan. 1841, FO 60/81. 

* Stoddart to Palmerston, at Aug. 1841, FO 6cV82. 

" Stoddan to Palmerston, 10 July 1841, FO 60/62. Buten’ev made a further unsuccessful 
attempt to secure Stoddart'* release before his own departure. On the Russian mission ser N. 
Khanikov, Opuant buk/iarskogc kAmstoa, St Petersburg, 1842; N. Khanikov ,Bokhara (tram. Bode), 
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See Hobhouse's comment on Maenaghter to Maddock, 10 Dec 1840, ESL 74, 158/4, 2t 
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Official Documents 

In the Public Records Office I used the following series FO 60 (Persia), FO 65 
(Russia), and FO 78 (Turkey). The reference shows where appropriate, 
sender, recipient, dispatch number followed by an oblique stroke (/), series 
and volume number. 

In the Commonwealth Relations Office Library (India Office Records) 1 
used a number of series, of which the principal are listed in the note on 
abbreviations. The series used throughout were the Boards Drafts of Secret 
Letters to India and Bengal and India Secret Letters. References to these 
series follow the pattern of those employed for Foreign Office Records. The 
Bengal and India Secret Letters were supplemented by the Consultations and 
Enclosures, of which I have usually preferred thr latter, which were arranged 
to be read in conjunction with the covering dispatch. References to the 
Consultations show the date of the consultadon and the volume number. 
References to the Enclosures (ESL) are to be read as follows: sender, recipient, 
date of letter, series, volume number, enclosure number, oblique stroke (/) 
dispatch number, date of dispatch. Occasional use has been made of Bom bay 
records for which a similar system has been employed. Considerable use has 
been made of the Factory Records Persia and the Persian Gulf series, but the 
system of referencing used for this and other series calls for no particular 
comment. Full information on these scries may be obtained from the various 
lists published by the India Office Library. Collections used in the Home 
Miscellaneous Series are mentioned separately below under Private Papers. 
Since I originally collected material from the India Office Records many series 
have been renumbered under the heading Letters, Political and Secret (LP & 
S). As it is quite easy to connect the new and old numbers I have not troubled 
to alter my references. 

Private Papers 

In the British Library the following collections were used: Aberdeen, Auck¬ 
land, Broadfoot, Broughton, Dalhousie, Harford Jones, Peel, Ripon, and 
Wellesley. AM has been preferred to the customary Add.MS. because it is 
shorter. 

In the Commonwealth Relations Office (India Office Library) the follow¬ 
ing collections were used: Auckland, Lyall, and Robertson (D552), Beresford 
(C70-2), Campbell (D556), Conolly (B2g,D>6t), Eastwick (Ft8/1), Elphin- 
stone (Dt28-g,Egi-2,F8g), Forster (B14), Griffith (Di 59), Masson (E161-2 
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and others), Moorcroft (D236-54, and others), Peers (Eias), Strange (D358), 
West (D160). References are prefixed by EM. In some cases the old catalogue 
numbers of the collections have been used. In the Home Miscellaneous Series 
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Palmerston Papers, now in the carr of the British Library, was then in the 
possession of the late Lady Mountbatten at Broadlands in Hampshire. In 
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Charles Webster. The second collection, referred to as Macnaghten Papers, 
consists of some letters in the possession of Sir Antony Macnaghten, and was 
made available to me through the kind intervention of Mr A, I. Macnaghten, 
formerly of the British Council. 
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and Napirr 553, 574-B; and First Sikh 
War 555, 557; and Second Sikh War 571, 
573, 57B; and Dalhousie 560 

Craig, Sir James Henry (174B-1812), Com¬ 
manding troops in Bengal 178 

Crow, George Nathan, mission to Sind 178 

Cunningham, Joseph Davry (1812-51), 
assistant at Ludhiana 190; mission to 
Ladakh 511-12; influence on Panjab pol- 
icy 5 1 7, 523; Political Agent at Bahawal- 
pur 525; and Broadfoot 526-7, 545; and 
Cis-SatJrj Sikhs 531; and First Sikh War 
538; regarded as too pro-Sikh 545; Political 
Agent at Bhopal 545 

Currie, Frederiti (1799-1875), Foreign Sec¬ 
retary 526. Acting Resident in Lahore 523;* 
and Indian Army 528; andCis-Setlej Sikhs 
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531 -a; and First Sikh War 34a, 544, 345; 
preferred to Henry Lawrence 546; and 
Second Sikh War 560-a, 569 
Curzon, George Nathanid. Marquis of 
(1839-1935) 587; and Iran 581; and 
Afghanistan 583; and Angln-Russian 
agreement 586 

Cust, R. N. (1811-1907), Political Agent 
Ambala 444; assistant 10 Broadfool 525; in 
Jalandhar Doab 550 
Culdi 175-6, 181-2; Residency in 9. 184 

Dakka 499 

Dalhousir, James Ramsay, Marquis of 
(1812-60), character and early career 
559-60,5891 relations with colleagues 560; 
Governor General 8; view of British rule 
448; opinion of Outram 473; and laiw- 
rence 546; and Hobhouar 5711, 577; and 
Second Sikh War 560- 70; and annexation 
563-9; and Panjab settlement 578-9 
Dalip Singh (1838-93) 517, 546, 573; recog¬ 
nized 522 

Damas. Gen. Claude Marie (Gustave de) 
(1788-1842), mission to Iran 293 
Danilevsky, Col. 391; mission to Khiva 401 
D’Arcy, Maj. 77, Hi 
Dardistan 580 

Darogah Gul Muhammad 469 
Defrnce of Britain 570 
Definitive Treaty (1812) 75, 80-1,89; ®*i«i- 
daed in England 86-7; renegotiated 88 
Delane, John (1817-79) 576 
Delhi Residency 9, 184; duties 185; break up 
190 

Dcrajat, annexation 515; claimed by Dost 
Muhammad 565 

Dhian Singh (d.1843) 503; killed 517 
Disraeli, Benjamin (1804-81), and Parlia¬ 
mentary debates on Afghanistan (1842-3) 
454-5 

Doctrine of Lapse, and Prinsep 339; and 
Auckland 343-4; and Ellenborough 446; 
and Panjab 533 

Dost Muhammad (8.1863), 211-12; and 
Peshawar 224, 229, 231-2; approaches to 
Iran and Russia 224; and Jamrud 226-7; 
and Alexander Burner 229-40; and Qan- 
dahar 233; and Vitkevich 235, 238; 
extends power into Turkestan 352; flees to 
Turkestan 267, 352; and Turkestan 351, 
35 *. 353 . 354 . 357 . 3941 » Bukhara 

355; returns to Afghanistan (1840) 333, 
334 . 335 . 33 B. 348 . 358 - 9 . 36 °. 5 °°. 507 ; 
surrender of family 355, 357, 359; surren¬ 
ders 359 ; released 435; returns to 
Afghanistan (1843) 438-9; in Clerk’s 
strategy 437; subsidised 439; and Khaibar 


500; and Peshawar (1845) 530-1; and 
Prshawar (1848-9) 565-7 
Dufferin, Frederick Blackwood, First Mar¬ 
quess or (1826-1902) 586 
Duhamel, A. O. (1801-80), Russian Ambas¬ 
sador in Iran 235; and Iranian-British 
relations 296, 373; and British policy in 
Central Asia 397, 457 
Duncan, Lieut, in Gurmsel 320 
Duncan, Jonathan (1756-1811), Governor 
of Bombay 24; supports approach to Iran 
25; criticized bv Malcolm 62; and Afghani¬ 
stan 160; and Sind 178-9 
Dundas, Henry, First Viscount Mrlville 
(1742-1B11), President of the Board of 
Control 5, b; and Afghanistan 27; and 
French threat 27, 159; and advance to the 
Indus 196 

Dundas, Robert, Second Viscount Melville 
(1771-1851), President of the Board of 
Control 42; fear of France 42.45, (16; mod- 
ihrsjones's instructions 43; instructions to 
Minlo (1807) 46, 165; and control of 
Jones's mission 46; condemns Malcolm 
and supports Jones 67, 69; shifts basis of 
strategy 94: and Panjab 172; and Indus 
frontier 197-8 

Durand, Henry Marion (1812-71) 524 
Duijansai 1H7 

Durranis. importance 326; supporters of 
Shuja 2C7; alienated 270; rolr in Shujn’s 
Government 307-8, 327; in Qandahar 
Government 308, 325, 327; in Zamin- 
dawar 314, 327-9; Alizavs 314, 327-9, 
420; Lrerh's proposals 319-20; and Ghil- 
zaya 321; Rawlinson’s proposals 326-31; 
land tenures 319-20, 326-7, 33 0- 'i in 
1841 rising 420, 424; to be crushed 439 

Eastern Frontirr, Fane's opinion 193; and 
Auckland 195 

Eastern Question 4, 18, 276-7,291 
East India Company b; and Jonrs's mission 
to Iran 46; to pay arrears of subsidy 99; 
dispute over financing of Ellis's mission 
131; and subsidy to Iran 136; opposition to 
forward policy 159; to pay for Afghan pol¬ 
icy 289; and Mohan I.al affair 526; set also 
Court of Directors 

Eastwick. Edward B. (1814-83) 403, 478; 
supports British control in Qandahar 439; 
and Kacchi 470; and Loveday 471 
Eastwick, W. J. (1808-89). assistant to Pot- 
tinger in Sind 259-60; agent at Shilsarpur 
264, 464,466 

Eden, Emily (1797-1869) 251-2, 253; com¬ 
plains of ministers 298 
Eden, Fanny (i8ot-4g) 251-2 
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Edwardes, Herbert (1819-68) 546.550, 583, 
389; and Second Sikh War 361-3, 564 
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Ellenborough, Edward Law, Earl of (1790- 
1871), character 111, 436-7, 430, 448-9; 
President ofthr Board ofConlrol 6,125-6; 
Governor General 7; policy (o Iran 107, 
H2; Russophobia 112; opinions on fron- 
tiers (1829) 199; and Russian invasion 
201-3; dispatch of >9 January 1830201-2, 
587; and Kabul agency 213; and Sind 218; 
and Afghan expedition 297, 299-300; 
opinion of by Auckland 426, appointed 
Governor General 42C; opinion of Afghan 
buffer 437; favours rvarualiun 429; advo¬ 
cates phased withdrawal 429; deaden to 
abandon Afghan buffer 430; military 
orders 430-2; political policy in Afghaniv- 
tan 433-5; and Jalalabad 435-8.516; and 
Qandahar strategy 440-1; and Parsiwan 
colony 441; strategic views 442-3. 448; 
views of India 443.445-7,448; and Indian 
Army 442-3, 444-5, 527; and Somnath 
Gates 443-4; and reception of troops 444; 
Aristocratic policy 44b; and Indian states 
448; and Anglo-Russian agreement 459; 
and Kalat 479-80; and Sind 481-9, 492, 
* 93 . 49 *. *95: recalled 49G; and Panjab 
516-20, 529-30, 558; spurns Post Office 
521; and Politicals 523; First Lord of the 
Admiralty 553; and First Sikh War 553, 
556-7; and Second Sikh War 571,575,579 
Elliot, Sir Henry (1808-53) 563 
Elliott, Lieut. E. K., Political Agent in Ghil- 
aay area 323; and Zamindawar 327, 328 
Ellis, Hrnry (1777-1B55), character 128-g: 
mission to Iran (1814) H7-8; influence on 
Gram 117; memoranda on Iran 117-19; 
influence on Iranian policy 120; mission to 
Iran (1835-6) 128-34; meets McNeill 
138-9; views of Russia 132; influence on 
Afghan policy 137-8; suggests dray horses 
for Indus 206; views on Indus system 213, 
*18 

Elphinstone, Mountstuart (1779-1859), 
early career 161; mission to Afghanistan 
70, 161-5; refuses Iranian mission log; 
impression of Afghanistan 162-3; and 
Sind 176, i8t; plan of defence (1808) 198; 
Governor of Bombay 598 
Elphinstone, Gen. William George Keith 
(1782-1842), opinion of Anquedl 312; and 
Mactughten 315; doubts about Afghan 
strategy 348; opposes Herat expedition 
374; and 1841-2 rising 422-3; illness 422; 
opinion of Napier 485 

England, Gen. Richard (1793-1883), at 


Quetta 431; repulsed at Khojak Pass 431; 
military commander in Sind 472; with¬ 
draws to Sakhar 479 
Erivan 34,75 

Erzcrium, Treaty of (1847) 458 
Esher, Reginald Brett, Second Viscount 
(1852-1930) 590 
Eton, William 57 
Euphrates Expedition 277 
Evangelirism 316, 371, 392. 447 
Evans, George dc Lacy (1787-1870), and 
Russian threat to India 202 
External Enemy, definition 13-13; British 
Government view of 18; function tg, 587; 
role in expansion of British India 158-9, 
580; Hobhouse's view 337; invasion routes 
440, and Panjab 512, H ardinge's view 549; 
Dalhouaie's view 567-8; and Palmerston 
570-1; in liter nineteenth century 585 
Externally induetd, internal diaaffrcliun 
Theory 16,343, 490, 591; and Macan 118; 
and Mintn 168; and Reynolds 197; in 1838 
242; and Palmerston 416; and Malcolm 
4471 and Lytton 448; in later nineteenth 
century 584-5 

Fane, Sir Henry (177B-1840), opinion of 
Indian frontiers 193-5; and Ruiiian 
threat 221; favours help to Herat 242; 
opposes 1838 policy 252. 348; decides not 
to command Army of the Indus 263 
Farah 367 

Farghana Vallry 382 

Farrant, Francis, with Bridsh detachment 

ng 

Fath Ah Shah Qajar, and Afghanistan *8; 
and Britain 30; and France 40, 593; and 
Ouseley 78, 80, 84, 88; and Willock too; 
accepts Indian mission 102; and succes¬ 
sion 121-3; death 123 
Fath Jang, Governor of Qandahar 308, 318, 

319,325; leader of Sadozay party in Kabul 
+ 33 - 5 . *38 

Fath Muhammad Khan, Herati envoy to 
Iran 141-2, 144 
Fel'kerzam, Gen. 386 
Frrris, Lieut, commanding Jezailchis 310 
Finance 15, 590; and defence 153; and costs 
of Afghan system 335-45. 3 * 9 - 5 °; a*“°f 
Indian wan 342-3; and Sind 488, 494-5; 
and Panjab 543-4,548-9; and First Sikh 
War 552-3; and Second Sikh War 560, 
563.567 

Finkenstrin, Treaty of (1807) 39 
Firuzpur, military base 192-3, 194; assem¬ 
bly paint (1838) 255; retreat to ordered 
(1B41) 426; and 1842 reception of troops* 
444; reinforced 536, 539; and First Sikh 
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Firuzahah, Baltic of (1845) 540, 55a 
Fitzgerald, William Vezey, Baron Fitzgerald 
and Vezey (1783-1843)1 Preaidem of the 
Board of Control 6,44$ and Sind 493; and 
finance 495; and Panjab 520 
Foreign Secretary, 3; viewi of India 4 
Forayth, Thomas Douglas (1827-86) 586 
Forward Policy 16,17,159.213,343,344,377 
Fotheri ogham, Lieut 68 
France, and Iran (1807-9) 39-41, (1839) 
293-4 »«• Britain (1847-8) 570 
Frazer, Jam cm Baillie (1783-1836), mission 
10 Iran and Iraq 120, 126-8 
Frazer, William (*1784-1835) 185 
French, Capt. P. T., adviser in Kalat 475; 
views on Kalat 478 

French Threat 13-14, 15S—9; (in 1798) 25, 
27; (in 1799) 28-9; (in 1807-8) 42, 48-9, 
159-60, 168-70, 197-8, 603; via Indus 
tg6; (in 1834-5) &>5; (“> 1842) 451, 484 
Friend of India 455 
Frontier inversion 175, 188, (91 

Galloway, Gen, Archibald (’1780-1850), 
Deputy Chairman East India Company 
576 

Gamba, Chevalier, Jacques-Fnnfoi* (1763- 
' 833 ) 387-8 
Gandamak 310,499 
Ganges Frontier 154 
Ganja (Elizavetpol) 34 
Garbctt, Capt, Hubert, surveys 356; opin¬ 
ions 359 

Gardane, Claude Mattbieude (1766-1818), 
mission to Iran 39-41, 611; fails 62 
Garrah, set Satkj Frontier 
George III 75 

Georgia, annexed by Russia 34 and Gardane 
39; and peace negotiations 41; rebels in 74; 
and Definitive Treaty 75; and Gulisian 
Treaty 83-5; proposed to be purchased by 
Britain 85; Govern orate of 384-5 
Gerard, Dr. James Gilbert (1795-1835). 

Herat 116; at Lahore 190 
Gerasimov, Alexander 388 
Ghazni, stormed (1839) 267; Palmerston’s 
view 302; political agents in 316; 1841 ris¬ 
ing 419 . 43 ' 

GhiUays, Eastern 348, 420, 421, 424, 499; 
Western 314, 320-4 330, 420, 504 506, 
507; and Leech 320 

Ghuriyan 141-2; captured by Iran 144 
negotiations concerning 146; retained by 
Iran 292, 362; Herati expedition against 
367. 370 - 1 ; Todd's view 372; Iranian 
evacuation of 372-3 
Gilgit 580 


Girishk 311, 328 

Glazcnap, Gen. G. I. <1751—sBig) 385 
Gohad 154 
Gokchah 103-4 

Gomm, Sir William (1784-1875) 576, 577 
Good Government 12-13, >8, nB, 339,585; 
supported by HowicV 285; and experience 
of First Afghan War 343; theory of 
expounded by Maddock 447-8; and John 
Lawrence 448, 585; and Prinsep 491; and 
Napier 491-2 

Gordon, Brig, in Upper Sind 465-6 
Gordon, Hon. Robert (1791-1847), attachf 
to Sir Gore Ouseley 77 
Gough, Sir Hugh (1779-1869), character 
and abilities 553, 554-5; Commander in 
Chief 527; appointed 554; Hardinge’s 
opinion of 542; and Firat Sikh War 552-9; 
and Second Sikh War 560-2, 565, 569, 
579; and Napier aflair 574-9 
Couibum, Henry (1784-1656), Chancellor 
of the Exchequer 495 
Goutte, M., assistant to Simonich 294 
Governor General, role 7; authority 52, 64, 
68-70; relations with Home Government 
554 . 577 ; movement* 555; role in strategy 
558 

Govtrtd Rao, Gaekwad ofBaroda, death 156 
Graham, Sir James (1792-1661), and 
Afghan expedition 297-9, 3 °°) and India 
45 ®-1 

Grant, Capt. (d.1842), Adjutant General in 
Kabul 422 

Grant, Charles (1746-1823) 6 
Grant, Charles, Baron Glenelg (1778-1866), 
character 117; and appointment ofCamp- 
bell 109; initial indifference to Iran 113; 
instigates review of British policy in Iran 
117; and McNeill's mission 134 and 
Kabul agency 212; and Sind 218 
Grant, Sir Robert (1779-1838) and Kharag 
expedition 277; and 1838 plans 280-1 
Grant, Capt. W. P. 68 
Green, Malcolm 523 
Green, William Henry 523 
Grenville, Charles (1794-1865) 576 
Grey, Henry George, nr Hawick 
Griboedov, A. S. (1795-1628), mission to 
Iran 114 

Griffin, Capt.J. 312 

Gudevich, Gen. 1 . V. (1741-1820)40-1,74 
593 

Gujarat, Battle of (1849) 565,568 
Culab Singh 183; to be given Jalalabad 436; 

and Ladakh 510-12; at Peshawar 516; and 
Hire Singh 522; approaches to Britain 
537-8; chief ministtr of Lahore 542; ruler 
of new Rajput state 542-3, 556; acquires 
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Gulab Singh— canid. 

Kashmir 543. 5 S 6 . 557 i and Treaty of 

Amritsar 544 

Gulf Strategy, origins 57—8; Malcolm's plan 
(1808) 58-9, 590; preferred by Indian 
Government 7 s, 58;; supported by 
Ouselcy 85; and Amherst 103; Macdonald 
108; Campbell 118; compatible with 
Afghan alliance 160, 163; opposed by Brit¬ 
ish Government 165; Gulf expedition 
opposed by Palmerston (1838) 273-4,275. 
288; expedition supported by Hobhouar 
377, 278; bus hit expedition 379; Palmer¬ 
ston's doubts 381,383; limitations of Gulf 
strategy 288-9 

Gulistan. Treaty of (1813) negotiations 84; 
signature 85; and British subsidy 87, dis¬ 
cussion 9a; problems arising from 97 
Gurkhas, in Contingent 313 
Curmsei 330 

Gwalior it, 154; war (1843-4) 519-30 
H si Ink 353, 353, 358 

Haidar, AmirofBukhara (wg. 1802-36) 383 
Haidars bad, Battle of (1843) 487 
Haidarabad Statr it, threat to Madras 155; 
allies with Cornwallis (1790) 155; with 
Wellesley 155; defeated by Maratha* 

(' 794) 155; and subsidiary alliance system 
530 

Haidar Ali Khan, proposed mission to Eng¬ 
land 79 

Haji Husayn Ali Khan, bogus envoy from 
Kabul 133 

Haji Ibrahim, Kabuli envoy to Iran 143 
Haji Khalil Khan, mission to India 38-31; 

death 31-a 
Haji Khan Kakar 370 
Haji Mirza Aghasi, chief advisor to 
Muhammad Shah 123; character 124; 
quarrels with Ellis 131; and McNeill 
140-4; and Herat 29a; and Queen Vic¬ 
toria 293-4 

Haji Muhammad Husayn Khan, Amin 

al-Dawlah 63, 78 

Haji Muhsin 38 

Hamilton, Robert (1802-87) 445 
Harauti 165, 186 

Hardinge, Sir Henry, First Viscount (1785- 
1856), Secretary for War 450; Governor 
General 7, 531; view of Indus frontier 
199-200; view of British India 448; and 
Sind 494; on Outram 496; and Panjab 533, 
527 - 30 . 532 - 9 . 559 ; »nd Broadfocl 
524-6; and Indian Army 5*7-9; and Mus¬ 
lim threat 529-31, 564; and Cis-Satlej 
Sikhs 53a, 536; strengthens frontier 536; 
and First Sikh War 540-2, 551-7; and 


peace settlement 543-4, 563; and Henry 
Lawrence 545-6; and Panjab system 548, 
570; departure 560; opposed to annexation 
57 ' 

Hari Singh Nalwa 2*6 

Harris, George, First Baron (1746-18*9) 53 

Hart, Capu 107, *93 

Haryana 170-I 

Hasan Ali Mina, Governor of Kirman 114, 
lit, 123 

Hastings, Frands Rawdon, First Marquess 
of (1754-1826), and Iranian alliance 87; 
character 173; and Pindaris 174-5; and 
Sind 181, and cost of Pindari war 343-3 
Hastings, Warren (1732-1818), scheme of 
defence 154, and French threat 158, and 
Delhi 184 

Havelock, Henry (1795-1857) 434 
Hazara 547, 550, 560; claimed by Dost 
Muhammad 565 
Hazaras 355, 439 
Hazitbash 311, 347 

Hrlmand 319,328; best frontier for Afghani*- 
lau 374 

Herat, frontiers 367-8; government 371; vis- 
itrd by Christie 68; attacked by Abbas 
Mirza 114-16; importance of (1830) 599, 
Gerard 116, Trevelyan and Ctmolly 309; 
warnings by Ellis 132-3; projected new 
Iranian expedition 132-3; McNeill's 
mediation 136, 140-2; attacked by 
Muhammad Shah 143-8,361; siege raised 
28b, 292; condition after siege 361-2; 
Auckland’s view (1837) 230-1; Auckland 
unwilling to aid (1838) 242; and Afghan 
War 354; views of McNeil 273, Palmer¬ 
ston 273-85; and Hobhousc 274, 278; 
Auckland urged 10 garrison 286; Auckland 
urged not to advance to 302; troops for 357, 
importance of 361,364, Todd 365, Palmrr- 
slon 369, McNeill and Sheil 376-7, in gen¬ 
eral 377-B; Todd's mission 364-Bo; Tre¬ 
aty with 364-5, 366,367,369; question of 
annexation 333, Potlinger 363, Todd 365, 
Maenaghtcn 365-6, Auckland 336, 366, 
Palmerston and Hobhoute 368-70, 375, 
616; British expedition to ordered 375, 
abandoned 376; as buffer 368; 1841 treaty 
with Iran 373; Duhamel's view of 457; and 
Russian co-operation 458; after 1841 
581-2 

Hcwctt, Lieut.-Gen. George (1750-1840) 
opinions on Indian defence 198 
Heytesbury, William A'Court, Baron 
(1799-1860), Ambassador in Russia *03; 
chosen Governor General a*o; refuses 
Governor Generalship 426 “ 

Hindu buffer definition 626; created 172-3; 
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supported by Macan 11B, Metcalfe 322, 
Auckland 240, 513; rejected by Burnes 
229; questioned by Auckland 254; and 
Clerk 436-7. 508-9, 513, 514, 516, 529; 
and Ellenborough 516; and Hardinge 536, 
538, 54 °: a* modified 1846 542-3, 544. 
549; and Dalhousir 560, 563; drrmed 
unviablr 563; theory demolished 564,567, 
5B9; and Henry Lawrence 569; and the 
Dogra Hill State 512, 516, 518, 542-4 
Hindu Kush, description 351-2, surveys 
356. 3591 and strategy 3C0, 3G8 
Hira Sing (d. 1844) 517; overthrown 522,527 
Hobhouse, Sir John Cam (1786-1869). 
character 287, 403; President of the Board 
of Control 6; and McNeill's mission 134. 
136; dispatch to Auckland 25 June 1836 
137-8, 224. 225, 252; responsibility for 
Afghan War 251-2, 609; opinion of Auck¬ 
land 253; and Sind 261; and Kalat 2071 
criticism nf 1839 Anglo-Afghan treaty 
268-9; supports Gulf expedition 273-4; 
and Herat 273-5, » 7 ®. *83; advice to 
Auckland on Afghanistan 274-5; doubts 
about Auckland's 1838 plan 280-1; urges 
clear orders concerning Gulf 282-3; and 
war with Russia 2H3; October 1838 
instructions to Auckland 2H6; relations 
with Palmerston 287; supports annexation 
of Sind and Panjab 290; and coincidence 
on Afghanistan 293; and effects of criticism 
of Afghan policy 302; view of Afghan buffer 
system 334-5, 348; underrates financial 
problem 336; accepts Auckland's decision 
340; and advance to Khulm 357, 359; and 
annexation of Herat 368-70, 375,616; and 
Khiva expedition 396, 39R, 399; and 
Abbott 398; and advance to Balkh 398; 
and Central Asia 402-4, 413; and 
Anglo-Rutsian agreement 415; and 
Afghan disaster 453; and Parliamentary 
defence of 1838 policy 454, 621; and Par¬ 
liamentary debate on Sind 495; supports 
annexation of Panjah 505, 513, 570, 572; 
and Macnaghten 507; and Dalhousir 
559-60; and Second Sikh War 567, 570-4, 
578; and Napier 574-7 
Hodges, Mr. 526 
Hodsnn, W. S. R. {1821-57) 55 ° 

Hogg, Sir James Weir (1790-1876), Deputy 
Chairman East India Company 555; and 
First Sikh War 555; and Napier 574,575 
Holkar, Tukoji 156; Jeswant Rao 156-7, and 
Sikhs 167 

Hopkins, Capl. F., commanding Afghan 
infantry 310 
Hotaki, nr Ghilzays 

Howick, Henry George Grey, Viscount and 


^ opposition to 

.39 Anglo-Afghan Treaty 286; opposi- 
uon to Auckland's plan 284-5; opinion of 
Wellington 571; and Second Sikh War syg 
574 . 57 « 

H umamtarianism 126, 316-17, 348; p 0 |. 
linger in Herat 362-3,' 365, 3 8o; Todd in 
Hrr -‘l 365, 371-2, 3B0; and Conolly 405, 
409 i 4 > 3 i a «d Rawlinsnn 441; and French 
478-9; and Shikarpur 480; and Sind 485, 
49 ' 


Hume, Joseph (1777-1855) 454 
Husayn Ali Mir/a, Governor of Fars 81,121 
Husayn Khan, Embassy to Europr 293-4 


India Board, ut Board of Control 
Indian Army, mutinirs 1 r, 118, 528. Vellore 
49 . (' 857 > 580.585; flogging in 529; Bengal 
Army 153; Quartermaster General’s De¬ 
partment 580; hidden army 588; increases 
in 341; Army of the Indus 255, 259-60, 
263, 267; Company troops retained in 
.Afghanistan 269, 353; in Afghanistan 315, 
3 * 3 - 4 . 3 * 8 - 9 . 333 . 336 . 338 , 34 "; rein 
forrrmrnts for Afghanistan 357, 393; and 
Indus frontier 535; and First Sikh War 
539 . 54 "-*. 55 *~ 5 - 557 i ""d P«" ««Ue- 
ment 544; and Panjah garrison 547-9; and 
Second Sikh War 561-5, 57B; views of 
Ellcnhorough 442-3, 444-5, 481, of Har¬ 
dinge 527-9, 549 

Indian Slates 10-11, 584; views of Prinsep 
339, Auckland 343-4, Ellenborough 446, 
Hardinge 544 
Indore, in 1838 242 

Indus Frontier, criticized by Fane 194-3; 
supported by Auckland 195-b; origins 
196-200,603; Lower Indus defensive fron¬ 
tier secured 261; and Hobhouse 290; and 
Afghan system 350; return tn io 1841 
428-9; and Ellcnhorough 1842 481, 484, 
487, 518; and Napier 485; psychological 
buffer 492; criticism of 49b; and Peshawar 
501; and Hardinge 535, 5431 a "d the 
Cabinet 555-7 

Indus navigation 118,482; early ideas of 180, 
182; and Ellenborough's plan 202; opinion 
of Burnes 208; opening of 216-20; 
Buraes’s mission 1836 225; abrogation of 
restrictions on military use 256; and Ellen- 
borougb 481, 484, 486 
Indus system 1,202; opinion of Malcolm 203; 
opinion of Bonamy 206; opinion of Tre¬ 
velyan 209; collection of information about 
206-10; Burnes's recommendations for 
211; and balance of power 213-14, 224, 
225, 231; opposed by Metcalfe 222; 
threatened by Afghan-Sikh dash 227; 
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Indus system— anid. 
policy of commercial penetration closed by 
Buntea 931, by Auckland 949; require* 
domination of Sind 96 1; inverted by Auck¬ 
land 971; supported by Wellington (1838) 
300; revived through Kalat 477 

Inglis, Sir Hugh, Bart, (d.1890) 43-4 

Internal Enemy, defined 10-13; key to 
understanding of external policy 905; Brit¬ 
ish Government view of 18; Macao's view 
118, Mints'* view 118; example of Bharal- 
pur 187; and Rajputana 188-9; views of 
Bentinck and Hastings 905; and Auck¬ 
land’s policy in 1838 249, 939-3; and 
Cabinet 983; and Afghan system 333,337, 
338, 343; Ellenborough's view of 430,447, 
491-9; and Napier 491-9; and Afghan 
disaster 430, 439; and strategy of defence 
448, and Sind 481, 489; and Panjab 311, 
51*. 5 ' 9 . 535 . 539 ; * nd First Sikh War 
541-9, 339; and Hardinge's Panjab tyi- 
tem 349; and Second Sikh War 361, 369, 
365-9; and Second Afghan War 583: and 
Afghanistan and Kalat 5H4; discussion 
584 -6; function 587; Indian Govern¬ 
ment’s view of 388 

Interpreters 594-5 

Iran, Qajar* in 96; and France 37-41; and 
Russia (1804-13 war) 34, 40-t, 73-5, 
82-5, (policy) 97-8, (1896-8 war) 103-5, 
relations with 114, Russian mediation 
994-6, influence 457, negotiations 593; 
Russian threat to India via 903-4; and thr 
Ottomans 99-100; and Afghanistan 233, 
23B; and Herat 114-16, 132-3, 143-8, 
2B6, 299, 361, 365, 366, 369, 373,376; and 
Caspian 3B9; and Britain t; relation 10 
British India 93-4; Mchdi Ali agreement 
98; 1801 treaty with 30, 39, 70, 90, 161; 
seeks British help against Russia 36, 39; 
1809 (Preliminary) Treaty 63-4; 1819 
(Definitive Treaty) 75, 80-1; 1814 
(Tehran) Treaty 89-90; conflict of British 
and Indian interests in 70-1; cost of Brit¬ 
ish missions to 71; mission of Abu ’1 Hasan 
Khan 63, 75; proposed mission of Haidar 
Ali Khan 79; and Ouselry's bond 84-5; 
connections with British policy in 
Afghanistan (1808-1 o) 160-3,164—5; 
of British interat in 86-7, 90-1, 94-6, 
106; British mediation with Russia over 
97-9, with Ottomans 99-100; 1892 
breach too; transfer of relations to East 
India Company 100-3; revival of Britiih 
interest in 1 19 ; buffer concept 33,377.379; 
Cooolly and Trevelyan 209, Burses 211, 
Auckland 221, 230,941; Ellis's mission to 
■98-34; McNeill’s mission to 134-50; 


messenger affiur 144, 143, 14B, 979, 985, 
292; breakdown of relations with 148; Brit¬ 
ish action against (1838) 272-83, 288-9; 
withdrawal of British mission 991-2; 
Embassy of Huiayn Khan 293; negotia¬ 
tions 373, 375; resumption of relations 
with 456-7; Anglo-Russian cooperation 
in Iran 438; Iranian buffer strategy 581-2; 
Anglo-Iranian agreement (1853) 382; 
Anglo-Iranian war (1856-7) 589; sn alto 
Abbas Mina; Campbell, John; Fath Ali 
Shah; Jones, Harford; Macdonald, John; 
Malcolm, John; Manesty, Samuel; 
Muhammad Mina (Shah); Willock, 
Henry 

Iranian Army, modernization of 72, 81-2; 
withdrawal of British officers 83; recruits 
European officers 96; detachment retained 
119; new detachment ng; payment for 
detachment 131; and McNeill's mission 
136; besieges Herat 144, 146, 148 
Iraq, and Suleyman Pasha 32; and Ali Pasha 
36; Malcolm's mission to 49-32; and Gulf 
strategy 59; left to Dundas 93; and Robert 
Taylor’s policy 112; and Ellenborough 
1 19; and Fraser 126-7 
Ireland 570 
Iskardu 510-11 

Islam, ulema oppoaition to reforms in 
Afghanistan 347; to be usrd by Herat 366, 
in Bukhara 382-3, in 1841 riling 421, in 
Sind 465, and Panjab 597; m aim Muslim 
threat 

Istalif 432,434,453 

Ja’afir Ali Khan 64 
Jackson, Lieut. 325 
Jacob, JohD (1812-58) 523, 583 
Jaipur 154, 185, 186; (in 1838) 949, 253 
Jaisalmer 176; and Sind 181, 489; under 
Ajmer agency 188; and defence 485 
Jalalabad, demanded by Sikhs 248-9; Col¬ 
vin’s opinion 250; disturbances in 314; 
under Macgregor 316,498; 1841-2 rising 
U1419,430-1,501; disposal (1849)435-8, 
516 

Jalandhar Doab, annexed by British 542-3, 
556 

Jammu faction, and Afghanistan 243; and 
Kashmir 245; oppose 1838 plan 248; given 
free hand north of Kabul river 249; and 
Jalalabad 436-7; and Sher Singb 508; and 
Ladakhjta; British opinions of5t2-i3; to 
get Hills 515; and 1834 disturbances 317; 
divisions within 592 . ( 

Jamna Frontier 134; secured 157; implica¬ 
tions 166-7 
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Jamrod, Battle of (1837) 226,501 
Janbaz 311; and Ghilzays 321; at Qandahar 
330-1; at Kabul 330,346-7 
Jaubert, Amfdte (1779-1847) 38,39 
JawaKar Singh (d. 1845) 332; and First Sikh 
War 538; killed 538 

Jenkins, Richard (1783-1853), refuses Ira¬ 
nian mission 109; Deputy Chairman East 
India Company 399 

Jezailchees 310 
Jhalawan, itt Brahuis 
Jind Kaur (d. 1863) 522; Regent 1846 546 
Jodhpur 154, 176, 185, 187, 189; (in 1838) 
242 

Johnson, Capt. H. 312 
Jones, Benjamin, influence on Crant 117; 
link between Dundas and Ellenborough 
198-9; and Central Asia 202 
Jones, Sir Harford Jones-Brydges (1764— 
1847), character 47, 59; advocates 
approach to Afghanistan 25-6; at Bagh¬ 
dad 35-6; collects information on Iran 38; 
in London 42; proposes missions to St. 
Petersburg and Iran 42; influence in Court 
of Directors 43; mission to Iran 44-7, 
59-75. 79-80; instructions 45; suspended 
55; question of control of 46, 64-75; 
baronetcy 47; oppose* 1B00 Gulf plan 58; 
staff 60; ceremonial 61; coat 71; and Ira¬ 
nian army 72; and Ruaaia 73-5; and 
Ouseley 78-80; and Preliminary Treaty 
7 *. 89 

Jukes, Dr. Andrew, with Manesty's mission 
33; dismissed from Jones's mission 60; 
Malcolm’s agent 66 

Kabul, visited by Bumes (1833) 210; com¬ 
mercial agent in 211-12; and Bumes 
{1837-8) 231-8, becomes Shuja’s capital 
267; Shuja’s government in 207-8; 
revenues 309; feudal horse at 311, 346-7; 
1841 rising 346-9, 419-25, 515-16; can¬ 
tonments 423, recaptured 432; bazaar des¬ 
troyed 432; and Cahinet 440,453; ret airs 
Afghanistan, Dost Muhammad 
Kacchi, 262-3,464; annexed to Afghanistan 
264-5, importance to Kalat 266; restored 
to Kalat 473-4; tribal raiding 466; land 
holding in 469-70; proposals for develop¬ 
ment of 474-5; desired by Auckland 474, 
476; and Sind frontier 490 
Kaffir War 571 
Kahan 467,472 

Kakars 310,468; rising 1840471 
Kalat, description 262; and Army of the 
Indus 263-4; conquest 256; British control 
of 467; implications 265-7; 1840 rising 
334, 336 , 469 - 74 ; «»•» 469 - 7 '; retention 


of 440; and communications 468; govern¬ 
ment of Shah Nawaz Khan 468-9; 1B41 
treaty 474, 479-80; Auckland's proposals 
for 475 - 7 ; increased British control 475; 
Outturn's proposals for 477-g; French’s 
view 47B; and Sind 480,487-8; and Politi¬ 
cals 58a, 582-3; 1855 agreement 583 
Kaiat-i Ghilzay 321; garrison 321; fortress 
322-3, 324; 1841-2 rising 419, 420, 431, 
♦44 

Kalhoras 177; Ghulam Shah Kalhora 178 
Kamard, acquired by Dost Muhammad 352; 

advance to 355; given to Mir Wali 357-8 
Kamran Shah, ruler of Herat 142, 209, 363; 
negotiations with Iran 146; preferred by 
Hobhousc 2B1; negotiations with Britain 
363-4; allowances stopped; death 376 
Kangra 547 

Karachi, occupation of 259; retained by 
Auckland 260; control of 451; acquisition 
of 482, 483, 4B4, 485; fortification of 490 
Karamat Ali 215 

Karelin. G. S. (1801-72), career 386; and 
Caspian 386, 389 

Kama), occupation of 167; importance 172; 

agency tgo; military base 192 
Kashmir, independent state under British 
protection (Murray) 428; Wellington's 
opinion of 451; offered by Chand Kaur 
503; trade 510; and GuUb Singh 510-1 a; 
and Britain 537; acquired by GuUb Singh 
542-3, 547; claimed by Dost Muhammad 
565; and Politicals 580 
Kashmira Singh (1819-44) 517 
Kasur, Treaty of (1846) .541. 544 , 545 . 54 ® 
Kazakhs 3B3; description 384; Russian rela¬ 
tions with 385, 386, 388; and Khivan 
expedition 391; and Khiva 401 
Keane, Gen. Sir John (1781-1644), in Sind 
259; and advance of Army of the Indus 
263; attitude to Shuja 270; and Macnaghtoi 
315; and Khaibar 499 
Kennaway, Sir John, Bart. (1758-1836), 
Resident at Haidarabad 53 
Kennedy, Capt. C. P„ agent at Sabathu 190 
Khaibar Pass, description 499; as invasion 
route 206; Sikh-Afghan dash 226; in 
1838-9 254; security in 310; (in 1841-2) 
420, 425, 431, 432, 436; and communica¬ 
tions with Afghanistan 498-501; and Har- 
dinge 530, 570; and Palmerston 570; and 
Dalhousie 567; and Second Sikh War 568, 
576 

Khaibar Rangers 310 

Khalfin, N. A., Soviet historian 356,393,400 
Khan al-Makhan 214 

Kharag 57, 58, 59, 75; seizure recommended 
by Ouseley 85; 1838 expedition to 24a, 
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Kharag— cbkU. 

277, *78-9, 282, 284; retention of370,429; 
evacuation 456-7 

Kharak Singh (c. 1801-40) 231, 503; death 
507 

Khiva, description and history 381-3; Rus¬ 
sian relations with 114; Russian expedition 
against 296, 334, 354, 357, 369, 389-92, 
395-7; pea re terms offered 399; peace 400; 
and Russia 385, 386, 388: Russian mis¬ 
sions to 387, 401; Abbott's mission to 
392-4, 397-8; Auckland's views 394-5; 
Shakes pear's mission to 399-400: 
Cnnolly's mission to 401-2,405-9; Yakuli 
Reg's mission 405, 408; British alliance 
with 413; Palmerston's view 415; 
Duhamel's view 457; Anglo-Russian 
co-operation towards 458 
Khugianis 314 

Khulm 352-3; question of British Rrsidenl 

at 355; negotiations 356; question of 
advance to 360; 1 tt Mir Wali 
Khurasan expedition 1831, 113; influence on 
Bentinck 215—16 
Khurd Kabul Pass 310, 49B 
Kishengarh 176, iBH 
Kitchener, Herbert (1850-1916) 586 
Kohat 503, 506 

Kohistan, 1840 campaign in 311, 359; dis¬ 
turbances in 314, 360-1; 1841 rising in 
420, 421, 424; Istuiif destroyed 432, 434, 
453 

Kohistan Corps 310 

Kokand, description and history 392; and 
Conolly 404-9 
Kolhapur 496 
Kouh, id Harauti 

Koliyarovsky, Cat. P. S. (1782-1852), cap¬ 
ture* Lenkoran 83 
Kuba 34 

Kunar, disturbances in 314 
Kunduz, British mission 10 1837-8 232; his¬ 
tory 352; negotiations 356 

Ladakh 510-12 
Lahore Residency 9, 549-51 
Lahore State 11,13,165; changing character 
> 7 *. 5 ' 3 . 534 ; army 172, 508, 509, 510, 
513 . 5 ' 5 . 5 ' 7 . 522, 5 * 7 . 534 . 537 - 8 . 555, 
560-1, 563, 564-5; reorganized 547; 
European officers in 508; British treaty 
with 167; 1809 Amritsar Treaty 170, 536; 
mission of Bumes 1832 208; death of Ran- 
jit Singh 502; Kharak Singh ruler 503; 
Sher Singh ruler 508; Hint Singh in control 
517; and Jalalabad 436-8; and Afghanis¬ 
tan 503-7; partition plans 509; British 
threat of war with 510-11; Whig Cabinet 


views of 513; First Sikh War 538-44; gov¬ 
ernment under Hardinge system 545-6; 
revised 547-8; British intervention in 
547-51; and Second Sikh War 561; set aise 
Hindu Buffer, Panjab, Sikhs 
Lahore system 549-51 
Lake, Edward (1823-77) 545 - 54 ®. 55 ® 
Lake, Gerard, First Viscount (1744-1808), 
Cnmmandcr in Chief 54, 184 
I .ala China 499 

Lai Singh, Chief Minister 546; removed 547 
Larudowne, Henry Petly-Fitzmauricc, 
Third Marquis of (1780-1863) and Herat 
375, 616; and Parliamentary debate on 
Afghanistan 454 
Las Bayla 468 

Lawrence, George (1804-84) 546-6; at 
Peshawar 550, 551 

1 -awrence, Henry (1806-57) '83, 189; at 
Peshawar 1841-2 436; Political Agent 
Ambala 444; on Indian Army 445; and 
OulabSingh5i6;and North West Frontier 
523-4; Resident in Nepal 523; Resident in 
Lahore 545-51; and Second Sikh War 
569-70, 571, 572; and Panjab Board of 
Admiuisiratiun 579 

l-awrence, John (1811-79), riew of strategy 
448; Govrmor General 546; in Jalandhar 
Doab 550; on Panjab Board 579; and 
Anglo-Russian agreement 586 
Lccch, Robert (d. 1845) in Qandahar 
(1837-8) 145, 233, (1839-40) 316, 
318-20; and Kalat 263; character 31 0 ; and 
Ghilzays 321, 323; comparison of propos¬ 
als of with Auckland's 345; and Somnuth 
Gates 444; Political Agent Ambala 444. 
523; death 444, 545 
l.rhrta Singh 508 

Lieven, Prince C. A. (1774-1838) 104 
Lindsay, Henry (later Sir Henry landsay 
Bethunr, Ban., 1787-1851). trains Ira¬ 
nian artillery 81; appointed Chief of Staff 
”9 

Lord, Dr. P. B. (1808-40), with Burnes's 
mission 232, 353; source ofgmip 251; in 
Khaibar 353,500; in northern Afghanistan 
316,317; mission to Turkestan 352; early 
career and character 353; advocates 
annexation of Cis-Oxus area 353, 354-5; 
instructions 10 modified 353; at Bamiyan 
353; apparent success of 358; death 359, 
522,589; monopoly ofinlormatiosi 359-60 
Loveday, Lieut, (d. 1840 ), Political Agent in 
Bolan 264; in Kalat 265,467,468,471,473 
Lovett, Jonathan Henry, Resident at Bushir 
3*-3 . 

Low, Capt.John (1788-1880) 186, t8g 
Lucknow Residency 9, 522 



Ludhiana Agency 9,171,185.498; Ludhiana 
acquired 1715 Ochteriony as Resident 189; 
rise to dominance in frontier system 
189-92; Broadfoot’i reforms 524-5; and 
Mohan Lai 526; Ludhiana in First Sikh 
War 539,543, 545; loses importance 550 
Lumsden, H. B. (1821-96) forms Guides 550 
Lumsden, John 167 

Lushington, Sir James Law (1779-1859), 
Chairman Court of Directors 299,571; and 
Second Sikh War 573; and Napier 575-7 
Lyall, Alfred (1835-1911) 586 
Lyall, George (d.1853) Director East India 
Company 494 

Lyall, John (1811-45), Advocate General 

445 

Lynch, Edward Patrick (d.iB84), with Brit¬ 
ish detachment 119; Political Agent in 
Chilzay area 320, 322-3, 324 
Lytton, Edward Robert, First Earl of 
(1831—91). and Second Afghan War 440, 
583-4; strategic views 448; and Anglo- 
Russian agreement 586 

Macau, Capt. J., in Qandahar 319 
Macan, Capl. John, memorandum on Iran 
118 

Macaulay, T. B. (1800-59), and Somnath 
debates 456 

Macdonald, John (Macdonald Kinneir) 
(1782-1830), explores Khuzisun and 
writes geography of Iran 68; envoy to Iran 
102-8; views on Russian threat 102-3, 
202; and abrogation of subsidy clauses 
>05-8; protests about reduction of mission 
106-7; qualities as Envoy 107-8; death 
108 

Macdonald, R. D. H. (d.1850),commanding 
escort under McNeill 138 
Macgregor, George (1810-83), w ' t 6 Mac- 
naghten 1838 248; at Jalalabad 316, 317, 
498; with Pollock 434-5; at Lahore 522-3; 
550; and Broadfoot 527 
Mackenzie, Colin (1806-81) 472 
Mackeson, Lieut. Frederick (1807-53), 
assistant at Ludhiana 190; agent at 
Mithenkot 219; at Lahore (1838) 249; and 
Bahawalpur negotiations 255-6; and 
1841-2 campaign 436; and Jalalabad 436, 
516; at Peshawar 498; and Khaibar 500-1; 
and Cis-Satlej Sikhs 550; and Sikhs, 504, 
509; and Second Sikh War 569 
Mackeson, Philip 499 

Madaren, Col. James E„ in Ghazni 316; tails 
to relieve Kabul 421 

McMahon, Sir Thomas (1779-1860), 
Commander in Chief Bombay 496 
Mienaghten, William Hay (1793-1841) 


188; character 247-8, 249, 315, 347-8, 
349 - 424; ■ B37 plan for restoration of Shuja 
243-41 negotiations with Lahore 1838 
246—9; influence on Auckland 251; and 
Kalat (1839) 264-7; and '839 Anglo- 
Afghan Treaty 268-9; on 'y believer in 
Shuja's popularity 270; opinion of Shuja 
3 ° 9 . opinion of Alghan chiefs 309; and 
Kohistan Corps 310; and Contingent 31a; 
control over army 315; opposition to Brit¬ 
ish interference in Afghanistan 317, 318, 

319, 321, 325, 329, 331, 332-3; and Leech 
318-20, 329, 331; and Wrstern Chilzay 
problem 321, 322, 323; and Lynch 323-4; 
loyally to subordinates 324; and Rawlin- 
son 324, 328-31; and Kabul Government 
331; and Shuja 331; and troops in 
Afghanistan 3411; resists economies in 
Afghanistan 345-6; and Janbaz 346; and 
Hazirbash 347; baronet 423; Provisional 
member of Council 423; appointed Gover¬ 
nor of Bombay 348, 423-4, 614; and Tur¬ 
kestan 352-60; supports advance to Balkh 
354 - 5 : a nd Khulm mission 356; negotia¬ 
tions with Khulm and Kunduz 356-7; and 
expedition to Turkestan 356-7; anti set¬ 
tlement of Turkestan frontier 358-9; and 
Kohistan 360-1; and Herat 363, 364,365, 
368. 37 *. 374 . 379 - 8 °: * nd Khiva 393.3991 
and Arthur Cunolly 404-6; and Bukhara 
411; and Kabul rising 423-4, 526; and 
Kalat 464-5, 470, 473; and Panjab 501, 
503, 506, 507, 50B, 509; and Afghan buffer 
582; death 424, 522; wilr 24H 
McNeill, JohD (r 795-1883), early career and 
character 134; assistant to Campbell 108; 
and Khurasan expedition 115-16; mission 
to Iran 130-48; instructions 134-8; dis¬ 
agrees with Ellis 137; and Herat 139-50, 
273, 274, 376-7, 379; seeks grounds for 
breach with Iran 143-4; breaks nff rela¬ 
tions 148; and Russian thrrat to India 203; 
supports Kabul agency 213; and 
unification of Afghanistan 243; sends Sheii 
to London 273; instructions from Palmers¬ 
ton 274-6; role in 1838 crisis 287; leaves 
Iran 291-2; spurns Husayn Khan 295; 
and Quarterly Rnitw 307; and Iran 379; and 
Afghan disaster 452; and resumption of 
relations with Iran 456-7; and Turkestan 
slave trade 458 
MeSherry, Capl. T. 312 
Maddock, Thomas Herbert (1790-1870), 
Chief Secretary 425; Ellenborough’x opin¬ 
ion of 445; view of British rule in India 
447-8; arid Peshawar 509; and First Sikh 
War 541, 553,554; and Second Sikh War 
569 



Madras Presidency, rale in defcncr 8, 135; 
and Mysore 10 

Mahmud Shah Sadozay 28,163-4,165 
Malcolm, John (1763-1833), character 
32-5; itrategic theory 16, 17,447, 59:; on 
Afghani*tan 26; firtt million to Iran 
98-31 • 65; opinion of Iran 31,66; and Haji 
Khalil affair 31-9; memorandum on Mid¬ 
dle Eatt 1807 43-50; second minion to 
Iran 30-7.63; views of Jana 59,62,64-5; 
and Gulf strategy 57-9; abandon* Gulf 
expedition 61; third mission to Iran 64-8; 
Siittdus afPmia 31; cost of missions 71; and 
Iranian army 82; refuses Iran mission roa; 
and Russian threat 70, 102, mi, 203-4; 
Governor of Bombay 108,1:0-11; opposes 
Willock in Iran 108; and Sind 182; and 
report on North West Frontier 203; and 
Burnea's mission 306; retires to England 
206 

Malet, Sir Charles (1733-1613) 178 
Manesty, Samuel (d.1811). Resident in 
Basra 24; in Iran 33-6; coat of mission 71; 
in Baghdad 35-6; and Russian threat 
34-5; opposes Gulf plan 58 
Mangushlaq 386 
Mantel, Charlei (1806-86) 579 
Marathat to, 46; and Warren Hastings 
154-5. >58; *" d Hindustan 155; descrip¬ 
tion of Maralha states 15-16; defeated by 
Wellesley 157; and French threat 158.196; 
1805 settlement of 174; power broken 
' 74-5 

Maris, nr Baluchis 

Maritime Frontier 193; naval defence of 451, 
♦90 

Marjoribanks, Campbell (d.1840) 109 
Marshmao.J.C. (1794-1877),and Somnath 
Gates 453 

Marwar, m Jodhpur 

Masqat, British agreement with (1798) 
34-5, (1800) 29-30; Residency 37; and 
Malcolm 53; and Gulf plan 59 
Masson, Charles news writer at Kabul 191; 
supports Afghan alliance 224, 226; and 
Alexander Burnet 230,931,233,235, 238, 
239; at Peshawar 248; and 1B38 plan 
251-2; supports Dost Muhammad 253; in 
Kalat47t 

Martang *63; annexed to Afghanistan 64-3, 
467; restored to Kalat 473-4; land holding 
in 469-70 

Maule, Lieut, (d.1841), commanding Kohis- 
tan Corps 310 
Msxfield, Lieut. 180 
Maymana 367-8 

Mayo, Richard Southwell Bourke, Sixth Earl 
of (1822-72) 586 


Medem, Count, Russian Ambassador in Iran 
457-8 

Meerut, military base at 192 
Mehdi Ali Khan, appointed Cwipt m t] 
Resident at Buthir 24; instructions 24; and 
Afghan threat 25, activities in Iran 98-30, 
32,36-7; recalled 32 

Mekran, as invasion route 197, 198, 205-6; 

Napier 490; Political Agency 580 
Melbourne, William Lamb, Second Vis¬ 
count (1779-1848), corn menu 00 1839 
Anglo-Afghan treaty 268; and Iran 275; 
little understanding of Auckland’s plan 
281; para mount cy of European considera¬ 
tions with 282; and Windsor Cabinet 
283-5; derides victoria in Afghanistan 
301; and Herat 369-70, 616; and Khiva 
expedition 396 

Melville, Capt. P. M., 164, 603 
Menshikov, Prince A. S. (1789-1869), mis¬ 
sion to Iran t03 

Merrwether, William (1825-80) 523 
Metcalfe, Charles (1785-1846), views of 
Russian threat 21 a; view of British role in 
India 17; views on Iran lit; mission to 
Lahore i8a8-g, 168-70; and Find aria 174; 
Resident in Delhi 184,185,187; opinion of 
Buma’s mission to Lahore 206; opposes 
Kabul Agency 212; Acting Governor Gen¬ 
eral 220; Lieutenant Governor North 
Western Provinca 9, rejects Sikh alliance 
222; rtjects Afghan alliance 224, view of 
India 447 

Miani, Battle of (1843) 487 

Middle East, British policy in 49-50,126-8; 

Palmerston's view of 282 
Middleton, H.J., 185 

Mihrab Khan (rtf. 1617-39), ruler of Kalat 
262-6,467 
Milbanke, John 147 

Mills, Capt. C., Acting Political Agent North 
Wat Frontier 542; lacks experience 545 
Mimo, Gilbert Elliot, First Earl of (1751- 
1814), character 48; President of the Board 
of Control 6,42; Governor General 7,42, 
48; external policy 93; and French threat 
48 - 9 . 58 . 58 - 9 . 159-60; and Sind 179-81; 
and Indus 198; and Baghdad 51-2; and 
I ran 49; criticize* Makom 57; accepts Gulf 
plan 57-9; and Jona's mission 60-75; 
agrees to withdraw Malcolm’s third mis¬ 
sion 67; and authority of Governor Gen¬ 
eral 64, 67, 69-70; and Runian factor 
70-1; and Definitive Treaty 8$ and 
Afghanistan 160-5; “d Panjab 165-73, 
53 ' 

Mir Bags 178 

Mir Path AH Khan (d.1801) 177 
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Mir GhuUm Ali Khan (d. 1811) 177, 179 
Mir Karim (d. 1. 1819) 177 
Mir Murid All (d.1833) 177-8, 182; and 
1831 negonicioni 317; death 318 
Mirpur 238, 261; brought into 1839 system 
482; defeated 487 
Mk Sohrab Khan 178 
Mir Tara 178 

Mir Wali (Mir Muhammad Amin Beg 
Khan), Governor of Khulm 352; and Dost 
Muhammad 353; and Saighan 354; 
negotiations with Britain 355-7; agree¬ 
ment 357; alliance with Dost Muhammad 
358; new agreement 358; and Bukhara 
359 

Mirra Abu'l Hasan Khan, mission to Eng¬ 
land 63, 75; returns with Ouseley 77; mil¬ 
lion to Russia 86, 91; mission to England 
(1818) 98-9; and subsidy dauses 106; Brit¬ 
ish pensioner 140 

Miras Abu'l Qasim Khan, Qs'mt maqam\ and 
subsidy clauses 106; and I ranian claims on 
Afghanistan 114; and Shee 115; death 
123 

Miraa Ahmad 319, 325, 331 
Mirra Boaorg 38, 73; and Russia 74; wishes 
to dismiss British advisers 83; opposes 
Ouseley 84 

Mina Masud, Iranian Foreign Minister 140 
Miraa Rraa Khan, mission to France 38, 39 
Mina Reza Quli 35 
Miraa Sami Khan 231 

Miraa Shaft, Moatctncd al-Dawlah, Chief 
Minister of Fath Ali 61, 6a; dealings with 
Ouseley 79-80 
Miraa Zaki, MtuUufi 78 
Mohan Lai, and Buraes'a mission 605; in 
Afghanistan 525-6 
Mohan Shah 210 
Moira, sit Hastings, Marquess of 
Monteith, William (1790-1864) explores 
Khuziatan 68 

Morier, James (1.1780-1849), Secretary to 
Jones'i mission 60; sent to England 63; 
Secretary with Ouseley'1 mission 77; left in 
charge of Tehran mission 85; negotiates 
Treaty of Tehran 88; resign! 96; opinion of 
Iran 96 

Morpeth, George Howard, Viscount (1802- 
64)616 

Mudki, Battle of (1845) 541,542, 551,555 
Muhammad Akbar Khan (1811-48), at 
Khulm 359; in Kabul 424; negotiates with 
Pollock 433; ruler of Jalalabad 438; and 

Peshawar 530 

Muhammad Alam Khan 319 
Muhammad Ali of Egypt (1769-1849) 
« 75 -«, 291 


Muhammad Ali (Madali) of Kokand 
(d.1842) 368,412 

Muhammad Ali Mina, Governor of Kir- 
manshah 72 

M uhammad Husayn, agent of Mihrab Khan 
266 

Muhammad Husayn Khan, Bukharan 
envoy 4] 1 

Muhammad Khan Sherwani, Governor of 
Maslang 467 

Muhammad Miraa (Shah) (1808-46), with¬ 
draws to Tehran rt6; Governor of Azer¬ 
baijan 119; and succession to Fath Ali 
1*1-3; opinions of 121; and Herat 141-9, 
292; and commercial treaty 143; breach 
with Britain 276; appeals 10 Russia 292; 
succession to 458 

Muhammad Nabi Khan, mission to India 

3<>-9 

Muhammad Rahim Khan (of Khiva) 3B3 
Muhammad Sadiq Khan Popalzay, Gover¬ 
nor of Shal 467 

Muhammad Shah Qajar, stt Muhammad 
Miraa 

Muhammad Timur, in Khaibar 262, 499; 
Governor of Qandahar 30H, 325; and 
Lynch 323; as prospective ruler, of Qan- 
dahar 437, 439 

Muhammad Usman Khan Sadozay, Chief 
Minister 309, 334, 347 
Muhammad Zaki Khan, mtkamiar to Jones 
and Ouseley 78 
Mulla Ahmad 537 
Mulla Husayn 392 
Mulla Pass 476,490 
Mulla Sadiq, in Aden 525 
Mulla Shakar Ishaqzay 308; dismissed 334 
Mulraj, Governor of Multan 51B, 537, 547, 
5*»5 

Multan 547; 1848 rising and siege 560-5, 

57 ', 57 *, 579 

Murad Bey of Kundus, history 352; Lord's 
view of 353; help to 357 
Murav’ev, Capt. N. N. 385 
Murray, Sir George (1772-1846) 428-9 
Murray, Lieut, William 185; and Ludhiana 
agency 169; Agent for Protected Sikh 
States 190; opinion of Firuzpur 192-3 
Muslim threat 11, 13, 118; views of Minto 
168, Auckland 240, Bird 338, Clerk 436-7, 
Ellenborough 443; and Afghan disaster 
452; and Somnath Gates debates 456; and 
Panjab 527, 529-31, 535; and Daihousie 
564, 566-7; to Russia 112; and Duhamei 
457 

Mutiny (1857) 580, 385 
Mysore, threat to Madras 10, 25, 155; de¬ 
feated by Cornwallis 155; by Wellesley 155 
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Nagpur, sn Berar 
Nahan, military past 192 
Nakhdlivan 34 

Napier, Sir Charles (1782-1853), early 
career and character 484-5,489-90; opin¬ 
ion of Outran! 473; and Kalat 480; and 
Sind 483-90; and defence of India 485, 
490-2; Court’s opposition to 496; on his 
interpreter 525; considered for command 
in First Sikh war 552-3; and Dulhousic 
580; appointment as Commander in Chief 
574-8; as Commander in Chief 579; later 
career 498, 523 

Napier, Sir George (1784-1855). refuses 
appointment as Commander in Chief 575 
Napier, Sir William (1785-1880) 49)1 
Napoleon Bonaparir (1789-1821) 3g, 40; 

attacks Russia 83 
Napoleonic Wars 4 
Narbuta Beg (1774/5-48) 382 
Nasir Khan of Kalat (1751-94) 262 
Naair Khan of Kalal (d.1857) 469; made 
ruler 471; and British 472-5,477,479-80; 
treaty with 474, 479 

Nasrullah. Amir of Bukhara (d.1860) 383, 
410-13 

Nau Hihal Singli (d.1840) 503, 50C. 508; 
death 507 

Nawah Jibar Khan (1794-1854), and 
Peshawar question 232 
Nazarov, Philip, mission to Kokand 385 
Nepal 11, 13; Nepal War 176; threat from 
(1838) 242; settlement with postponed 
336; Hobhnuse advocate* war with 513; 
and Sikhs 571; and Hardmgr 549 
Nesselrode, Count K. R. (1780-1861), refers 
Iranian claims to Ycrmolov 97; rejects 
British mediation 97-8; agrees to recall 
Simonirh 139; repudiates Simonich's 
guarantee ofQandahar treaty 147; sets out 
Russian policy (1B3B) 294-8; and Khiva 
expedition 390; and relations with Britain 
over Iran 457; and Anglo-Russian agree¬ 
ment on Central Asia 458-9; and Panjah 
520-1 

Nicholas I (1796-1855), and Khivan expedi¬ 
tion 390, 398; visit to England 459, 520 
Nicholson, John (1822-57) 550 
Nicholson, Lieut. Peter (d.1845), Political 
Agent in Ghilzay area 321-3; at Firuzpur 
5 * 9 , 536 , 537 : 54 * 

Nicolls, Sir jasper (1779-1849), and Afghan 
strategy 336, 338, 340, 342, 348; and 
1841-2 campaign 436; Ellcnborough's 
opinion of 445; Hobhouse's opinion of 
*53 

Nikiforov, mission to Khiva 401 
Norman by, Constantine Henry Phipps, first 


Marquis of (1797-1863), and Herat 375, 
611 

Northbrook, Thomas George Baring, First 
Earl of (1826-1904) 585 
North Western Frontier (in 1818) 1 75-7; 
assessment by Fane (1837) 193-5; *“d 
Auckland (1837) 195-6; report by 
Bouamy 205—6; defence of through Afghan 
buffer 210; policy of strengthening North 
West frontier 337, 378; and Napier 485, 
490-1; and Sind 490; and Panjab 509,518, 
535, 568; ut also Ganges Frontier, Indus 
Frontier, Jamna Frontier, Satlej Frontier 
North Western Provinces, role in defence 9; 
and Rajputanu 188 

Noll, Gen. William (1782-1845), at Qan¬ 
dahar 328, 348, 374; and 1841-2 rising 
419, 421, 431, 439; ordered to retire 431, 
432; opposition to Pollock 433-5; and 
Kalat 479 

Novo Prtmvxk 386, 393, 398, 399 
Nuhkissen 525 

Ochterlony, David (1758-1825) 167, 172, 
183; and Cis-Satlej Sikhs 170-1; Resident 
in Delhi 184-7; and Bharatpur 186-7; an<! 
Ludhiana 1H9-90 

Omar Khan of Kokand (rig. 1810-22) 38a 
Orenburg, Russian Govemorate 384-5 
Orlov, Count A. F. (1788-1861) 117, 459, 
520 

Osborne, William G. 248 
Ottoman Empire 4; and Malcolm’s mission 
50-1; and Iran 73-4; Iran-Ottoman War 
'823 99- too; to co-operate with Iran 129; 
and Palmerston 276-7; Anglo-Russian 
co-operation in 456 

Oudh 11; Wellesley's policy in 26-7, 76; as a 
buffer state 154, 155; 180J treaty with 
156; and Afghan threat 158; and finance 
343; possible war with 513; and subsidiary 
alliance system 530; recruiting in, 535 
Ouseley, Sir Gore (1770-1844), early career 
and character 76; Ambassador to Iran 66, 
72; cost of mission 71; instructions 76-7; 
staff of mission 77; in Brazil 78; meets Mal¬ 
colm 77-8; travels to Tehran 78; Lady 
Ouseley and daughter 78; and Jones 
78-80; and Treaty 80-1,89; and moderni¬ 
zation 81-2; and Russo-Iranian relations 
82-6; and bond 84-5, 88; goes to St 
Petersburg 85-6; returns to England 86; 
significance of his mission 86-7; view of 
Iran 85; memorandum on Iran 117-18 
Ouseley, Sir William (1767-1842), Private 
Secretary to Sir G. Ouseley 771 takflt 
Definitive Treaty to England Bo 
Outram, James (1803-63), character 478-3, 



480; appointed Resident in Lower Sind 
26a, 464; Political Agent (or Sind and 
Kalat 439; advocates British controlled 
Qandahar 439-40; and prestige 452; in 
Sonmiani 468; Political Agent for Upper 
Sind 472; and 1841 Kalat Treaty 473-4; 
propoaals for Kalat 475, 477, 479; and 
Shikarpur 480-1; and the annexation of 
Siod 482-3, 494,496; under cloud 522 

Outrey, M., 611 

Ox us, Hobhouie's plans for 290, 402-3; 
British command of 354, 413 

Palmer, Lieut.-Col. T., in Ghazni 316 

Palmerston, Henry Temple, Third Viscount 
(1784-1865), views India as an aid to Brit¬ 
ish foreign policy 4; attitude to Russia 3, 
lack of understanding of Russian threat 
116-17; an d French threat 603; lack of 
knowledge of Iran 117, tat, 134; and suc¬ 
cession problem in Iran 121; opinions on 
humaniiarianism 128; dislike of FJlis’s 
mission ) 30; responsibility for Ellis’s mis¬ 
sion 133-4; and McNeill's mission 134-8; 
blamed by McNeill t4g; praises Anglrv- 
Afghan treaty 26B; and Iran 272-9; and 
Russia 272-3,278-9,294-6,379; opposes 
Gulf expedition 273; and Herat 273, 274, 
275, 276, 277, 27B, 286; and Afghanistan 
* 74 - 5 . *76, * 7 R , 279; and Auckland's 
plana 280-2; and WindsorCahinrl 283-4; 
instructions to McNrill 285; role in 183H 
crisis 2B6-B, 303; relations with Hobhouir 
287; criticism of Gulf strategy 288-9; and 
Afghan strategy 286, 289-90, 302, 334-3, 
348,429, 362; and Husayn Khan 293; and 
Parliamentary Papers 297-8; favours 
annexation of Herat 335,36B-70,375, 379 . 
616; favours advance into Turkestan 335; 
and Khiva expedition 396-9, 401; bluffs 
396-9; scepticism about Conolly's mission 
402; opposition to Anglo-Russian agree¬ 
ment 415-17; and commercial expansion 
416-17; defends 1838 policy in Parliament 

4 SS * nd lran ! , 8 4 ') 456-7. ('847) 57 *: 

and Second Sikh War 570 

Pan-Asianism 591 

Pan-Islamism 591 

Pipjab, frontier 163; description 165-6; 
Minto’s policy towards 168-73; ** buffer 
194, 195, 213, 498; and Kabul Agency 
proposal 211; ami France 605; reaffirma¬ 
tion of Sikh alliance (1B36) 242; different 
policies of Mamagh ten and Wade towards 
245; Anglo—Sikh negotiations (1838) 
246-9; reduction rf Sikh role 233; to be 
subordinated 10 Afghan buffer 333; poss¬ 
ible annexation 335, 337, 338, 343, 346, 


302, 513; annexation opposed by Murray 
428, Wellington 45]; threat from 394; R u »- 
stan suspicions of British policy towards 
459; control via Indus 481; occupation 
required (Napier) 485, 490; and com*- 
muni cations 498, 503, 305, 507. 509, 513; 
and partition 507, 509, 513; and A%han 
rising 515-16; and Ellmborough 516-20; 
1843 disturbances in 517; break-up pre¬ 
dicted 518; drift towards annexation of 
5 '8-19; and prospects of war with 535-6; 
chiefr in 537; and First Sikh War 540-2; 
and peace settlement 542-4; cost of garri¬ 
soning 543-4; and Lawrence system 
549-51; Cabinet policy towards (1846) 
555; and Serond Sikh War 560-5; annex¬ 
ation 563-70, 572-4, 578, 580; govern, 
mrnt in 585; ut else Hindu Buffer, Lahore 
State, Sikhs 

Paramountry 11; achieved 173-5 
Parkar Oasis 176, 181-2 
Parliament, and war with Russia (1838) 279; 
objects to paying for Iranian policy 289; 
and Afghan expedition 296-301, 302; 
garbling of Parliamentary Papers 297-9; 
and withdrawal from Afghanistan 453-6; 
and Sind 494-7; and First Silth War 554, 
557; and Srcond Sikh War 575. 578 
Parry, Edward (d.iBzy), Director East India 
Company 43 

Paniwans, in Qandahar 308, 330; and re¬ 
settlement on the Indus 441; revenue 
managers 31B, 325, 326, 327 
Paskcvich, Gen. I.F. (1782-1856),Governor 
General of Georgia 104-5 
Pasley, Charles 3a, 33; at Shiraz 55-7,58,63; 

and Jones's mission 65,69 
Passmore, Col., commander British detach¬ 
ment in Iran 108; disputes with Lindsay- 
Bethune 119 
Paulucci, Gen. 82 

Peacock. Thomas Love (1785-1866) and 
Central Asia 402 

Pearson, Capt. T. H. (1806-92) igo 
Peel.Sir Robert (1788-1850), neutral to Iran 
113; appoints Ellen borough Governor 
General 426; complains of Fitzgerald 449; 
and Hardinge 521-2; and Anglo-Russian 
agreement 415; and India 450-1; opinion 
of Afghan strategy 300,451; and prisoners 
453; and Mohan Lai 526; refuses publica¬ 
tion of Parliamentary Papers 45s and 
Sind 493-7; and Panjab 520, 532; and 
First Sikh War 552-4,556-7 
Perovsky, Gen. V. A. (Governor of Orenburg 
1833-42), and Vitkrvieh'i mission 234-5; 
and Orenburg Line 385; and Khiva exped¬ 
ition 390-2 
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Perron (Pierre-Franpoii Cuillier) (1755- 

« 56 - 7 . '67. 196 

Pertepolis 78 

Pcrtab Singh (d.1843) 517 

Peshaura Singh (1818-45) 5 > 7 ; and Pesh¬ 
awar 530; death 538 

Peshawar, acquisition by Sikhs 224; role in 
Afghan-Sikh dash 227; Wade’s solution 
228; Dost Muhammad's views 229, 238; 
proposal] 231-2, 237, 238; Auckland's 
views 230, 236, 239-40; Burnes's views 
231-2, 236; annotation to Afghanistan 
suggested 333; and Pollock 430, 431; and 
Mackesan 498; and Avitahile 504; annexa¬ 
tion by Britain proposed 509; and Gulab 
Singh 511; to be abandoned (1841) 515; 
and Hardinge 530, 548; and First Sikh 
War 541, 556; and Second Sikh War 581, 
564, 565-8, 578; Peshawar Agency 551. 

580.583 

Peshbulaq 310 

Phillaur 543 

Pindaris 174-5 

Kr Muhammad Khan Barakzay (d.1862) 
and Peshawar 565 

Pitcairn, Owannes 38 

Politicals, role in strategic thinking 9-10, 
127-8, 588-91; support for forward policy 
t6; as frontier agents 182-3, 582-3. 588; 
inventions 253; changes in (1838-9) 262, 
(after 1841) 522-4; in Afghanistan 315-7, 
324, 32B, 34B; in Cia-Oxian Turkestan 

359- 60; in Herat 380; in Turkestan 
417- >8; and withdrawal from Afghanistan 
433-4; Ellenborough's view of 441, 442; 
and army 444-5; and interpreters 525; 
importance of control of information by 
534-5; Political Agency system in Sind 
and Kalat 464, 471; and Panjah 545-6, 
549-51; and Second Sikh War 569-70; 
and afterwards 580 

Pollock, F. R. (1827-99) 550 
Pollock, Gen. George (1786-1872), in 
1841-2 rising 419; at Peshawar 430, 501; 
ordered to retreat 431, 432; advances to 
Kabul 432; negotiations 433-5; destroys 
Jalalabad 438; at Lucknow 522 
Pontardent, Capt. 471 
Postans, Lieut. T., at Shikarpur 467, and 
development of Kacchi 474; outlook 478 
Poltinger, Eldred (1811-43), i° Herat 232, 
361-4, 365, 380; in northern Afghanistan 
316; views on northern frontier 354, 365; 
Political Agent for the Turkestan frontier 

360- 1; humanirarianism 380,478; escapes 
Kofaistan massacre 424; replaces Mac- 
naghten 424; on Indian army 445 

Poltinger, Henry (1789-1856), travels to 


Baluchistan and Iran 68,180; view of Iran 
68; exaggerates value of Indus 180; Resi¬ 
dent in Cute* 182,184; Resident in Sind 
184; and Burnes's mission to Lahore 206; 
first mission to Sind (1832) 216-17; second 
mission to Sind (1833-4) 218-19; third 
minion to Sind (1836-7) 223-4, *28; *nd 
Sind (1838-9) 256-62,605; quarrels with 
Bumes 258-9; retires 261-2; subsequent 
career 262 

Pottinger, William 216 
Pozzo di Borgo (1768-1842}, Russian 
Ambassador 283, 291,294, 295 
Preliminary Treaty (1809) 24, 72, 87, 69; 
negotiations 62-3, terms 63-4; rati¬ 
fications exchanged (1812) 80 
Press, and Indus frontier 199; and Afghan 
expedition 301 

Prestige 12, 187, 338; Russian 390; and 
Afghan disaster 425, 430, 434, 452; and 
Sind 481, 482-3, 4B9, 492; and Ladakh 
511; and Panjab 549; and Second Sikh 
War 562,566-9; and Anglo-Iranian War 
(1856-7) 5B2; and Second Afghan War 
583 

Pnnsep, Henry Thoby (1793-1878), charac¬ 
ter 33b; strategic ideas 17,448; comments 
on Sind negotiations (1832) 217; and 
Afghan War 252; view of Afghan system 
338-9,340, 348,42G; and doctrine of lapse 
339. 343; supports annexation of Herat 
375; and Turkestan 395; and 1841 rising 
426; Ellenborough's opinion of 445; and 
British India 491; and Peshawar 509; and 
Panjab 516; and Broadfoot 524 
Prinsep, James (1799-1B40) 339 
Pritchard Affair 570 
Protected Sjkh Slates, i« Cis-Satlcj 

Qf 'tin nafam, i« Mirra Abu'I Hasan Khan 
Qandabar, and Alexander Bumes 232-3, 
236, 237, 238; and Vitkevich 235; Treaty 
with Iran 146-8, 233, existence denied by 
Wade 236; guaranteed by Russia 237; and 
Palmerston 277; and Dost Muhammad 
237; Sirdars prefer British alliance 238; 
captured by Army of the Indus 267; not 
chosen as capital 267; government of 270, 
30B, 318,326; revenues of 309; feudal horse 
at 311, 326-7; and Leech 316, 318-20, 
326-7; and Rawlinson 316, 324-31; 1842 
rising in 419, 420, 439; Qandabar buffer 
system 439-41; Sirdars of (in 1848) 565 
Qarabagh 34,40,85 
Qilij Ali (of Khulra) 352 
Qisbm 30, 57-8; aeued by Britain 102 
Qizilbaah 238 
Quarterly Rtnta 199,301 
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QuctU *€3-5, 267, 440; headquarters of 
Bean 4S7; besieged 471; relieved 479; 
advanced base 476; withdrawal from 479; 
political agency at 580; British advance to 
(1B76) 383 

Qurnber Ali, Iranian envoy to Qandahar 
146,933, 937 

R ad ic al !, in Parliament (1843) 454 -5 

Raikot, reserve poet at 194 

Rajputana 134, 175; Residency 183-7; 

Superintendent at Ajmer 187-9 
Ramnagar, Battle of (184B) 365, 574 
Randhir Singh of Bharatpur {«/. 1805-23) 
187 

Ranjit Singh (1780-1839). early career 166; 
extends authority over Cis-Sallej area 
167-8; and Metcalfe 169-70; after 1809 
172; and Burnea's mission 208; and Bnv- 
tinck 216-17; snd Indus navigation 217; 
and Sind (1836) 222; and Afghanistan 
224-39; and Peshawar 227,22B, 230,232, 
236, 239, 246; and 1838 negotiations 
246-9; meets Auckland 255; Palmerston's 
suggestions concerning 278-9. 280; and 
Cis-Satlej Sikhs 531; death 509 
Raper, Lieut.-Col F. N. 185, 186 
Rathbome, A. R., in Sind 593 
Rational Fallacy, and Macdonald 107; and 
Ellis 199, 131-9; and McNeill 134-5 
Ravenshaw, E. C. (d.1877), recommends 
united Afghanistan 210 
Rawlituon, Henry (1810-95), career 324; 
with British detachment 119; in Qandahar 
316, 320, 324-31; and Western Gbilzayx 
322,323; and Kokand 404,406; and with¬ 
drawal from Afghanistan 434; and Alghau 
buffer 438; and Gandahar strategy 
439—40; and Parsiwan colony 441; and 
Somnath Gates 443; in Iraq 522 
Rennell, James (1742-1830) 603 
Resident at Lucknow 184, 522 
Resident in the Persian Gulf 138; withdraws 
to Kharag 299 
Resident with Sindhia 9, 184 
Reynolds, Gen. Charles, on Indus frontier 
'97 

Rhodafiniken (Rodafinikis), K. K. (1760- 
1838), Head of Russian Asiatic Depart¬ 
ment 147-8,234-5 

Riach, Dr. James P. 132; first medical officer 
with McNeill 138; mission to Ghuriyan 
375 

Richmond, Lieut.-Col. A. F., character 517; 
Political agent. North Weat Frontier 192, 
593-4; appointed to Lucknow 522; and 
Cis-Satlej Sikhs 531 

Ripen, Frederick John Robinson, Viscount 


Goderich, First Earl of (1782-1859), 
character 450; patron of Ellis 198; Presi¬ 
dent of the Board of Control 449-50; and 
Herat 458; and Sind 495-6; and new capi¬ 
tal of British India 532, 555; and railways 
532; and Panjab 532-3; and Cis-Sallrj 
Sikhs 533; and First Sikh War 552-9; 
thinks Whigs will upset Panjab system 570 
Robrrts, Col. Abraham (1784-1873) 312 
Robemon, Thomas Campbell (1789-1863), 
Lieutenant Governor North Western Pro¬ 
vinces 9, 189; supports Afghan alliance 
221; suggests forced loan from Oudh 343; 
supports annexation of Herat 375; and 
1841-2 campaign 436; and Panjab 505; 
and Ladakh affair 571; Ellrnborough's 
opinion of 445 

Roebuck, J. A. (1801-79), »«d Afghan 
strategy 454-51 and Sind 495 
Romieu, Alexandre 38 
Roos-Keppel. George Olof( 1866-1921) 583 
Ron 4B3,486 

Ross, Lirui. R. 1H5; ai Sahathu 189; at Kar- 
nal and Ambala 190 

Rousseau, Jean-Baptiale (1780-1831), 
approach to Sind I7g 

Rousseau, Jean Francois Xavier (1738- 
1B08) 38 

Roules to India 18-19 
Rowan. Col. (probably Sir Charles Rowan 
(’1782-1852)) 571 

Rtischev.Gen. N. F. (1754-1835), appointed 
Commandcr-in-Chief Georgia (1812) 82; 
negotiations with Ouselry 84-5, 88 
Rumyantsev, N. P„ Couni (1754-1826) 91 
Rupar, military post at 194, 543; conference 
at (1B31) 216-17 

Russell, Lord John (1792-1878), dislike of 
Gulf strategy 2B2; reluctance to fetter 
Auckland 282; and Windsor Cabinet 
283-4; criticizes McNeill 284; and Herat 
369-70, 375, 616; and Russian threat 370; 
and Khiva expedition 396; in Parliament 
(1*43) 454 - 5 - 45 ®- primc Minister 570; 
and Second Sikh War 571-3, 578; and 
Napier 575-7 

Russia, annexation of Georgia 34; war with 
Iran (1804-13) 34 , 4 ®-'. 73 “ 5 - 82-4, 
peace negotiations 74-5. 82-5; subse¬ 
quent policy towards Iran 97-8; war with 
Iran (1826-8) 103-5; improvement of 
relations with Iran 114; question of deser¬ 
ters to Iran 146, 601; influence in Iran 
(1842-4) 457; policy in Turkestan 139; 
Central Asian frontier 384-5; and 
Kazakhs 385; and new policy 386-8; trade 
interest 387-8; and Caspian 388-9; and 
Khiva 389-92, 396-401; and Bukhara 
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Khiva— cm Ut. 

41a; policy towards Afghanistan 14a, 
147-8, 234 - 5 ; “d p anjab 520-1,557; and 
relations with Britain: natural ally 4; Ru»- 
sophobia 5; alliance 83; key to British Gov¬ 
ernment policy 587; over Iran 70-1, 91, 
131-2, 139, 145, 294-6; over Afghanistan 
334; over Herat 373; and France 83; ire 
also Russian threat, Anglo-Russian agree¬ 
ment 

Russian threat 14-15,17,158:10 1801-6,43; 
views of Cathcart and Walpole 97, Can¬ 
ning and Amherst 100-3, Macdonald 102, 
Ellen borough 112; via Iran and Afghani¬ 
stan: opinions of Ellis 118, 132, Macao 
118, Fraser 12b, McNeill 139, 377, Sheil 
377, Malcolm 201, 203-4; via Turkestan 
and Afghanistan: opinions of Ellen- 
borough 201, Macdonald 203, Stewart 
204, Conolly and Trevelyan 209, Metcalfe 
212, 222; development of Irar of Russia: 
views of Auckland 221, 394, Bird 338, 
Macnaghtco 507, George Campbell 568, 
Cabinet 283-4, Palmerston 272-3,278-9, 
288, 291, 369, 396, 415-16, (1847) 571. 
Hobhousc 274-5, *83, * 9 ”-'. 402, How- 
ick 284-5, Ru*«U *85. 370, Spring-Rice 
285, Melbourne 285, Ellenborough 442, 
Hardingc 549, 1841-6 Peel Government 
45b, Parliament 297, The Txmei 301, Press 
455; in Afghanistan 340, 354, 357, 359. 
365-G, 369, 393; in later nineteenth cen¬ 
tury 584, 586 

Rustam Khan of Khairpur 285, 486-7 

Sabathu 185; military post 192; political 
agents 511 

Sabzalkol 483, 485, 486 

Sadlier.Cap. G. F. (d. 1859), mission to Sind 
181 

Saldar Jang, Governor of Qandahar 308, 
3 * 5 . 3*7 

Saighan, acquired by Dost Muhammad 352, 
annexed by Lord 354, accepted by Auck¬ 
land 355; given to Mir Wali 357; evacuated 
358 

Sakhar, base 476; to be retained 477; Eng¬ 
land’s camp at 479; acquired 483,484.485, 
486; caravansarai at 484; Napier's basr at 
485; and communications 4B8 

Salbai, Treaty of (1782) 155 

Sale, Sir Robert (1782-1845) in Jalalabad 
4 *», 43 ' 

Salisbury, Robert Cedi, Third Marquis of 
(1830-1903) 589 

Sanders, Capt. Edward (d. 1844) and Herat 
374 
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B(I)SL Bengal (and India) Secret Letters (India Office Records) 

EM European Manuscripts (India Office Library) 

EP Ellenborough Papers (Public Record Office) 

FO Foreign Office Papers (Public Record Office) 

FRP Factory Records, Persia and the Persian Gulf (India Office 
Records) 

GC Governor in Council 

GCBC General Correspondence (Political) of the Board of Control 
(India Office Records) 

GG Governor-General 

GGC Governor-General in Council 

HM Home Miscellaneous Series (India Office Records) 

ISC India Secret Consultations (India Office Records) 

KC Kentchurch Court Collection (National Library of Wales) 

M Papers of Gilbert Elliott, i st Earl of Minto (National Library of 
Scotland) 

MP Papers of Gilbert Elliott, Earl of Minto (National Maritime 
Museum) 

PC President in Council 
PRO Public Record Office 

RM Papers of Henry Rawlinson (Royal Geographical Society) 
SC(NAI) Secret Consultations (National Archives of India) 



Abbreviations 


i ill 


SLV Secret Letters Various (India Office Records) 

References to the two principal published collections of Russian docu¬ 
ments are as follows: 

AKAE akly. sobramye kavhazskqi arkkeograpchrskoj knmissirj 
VPR I'nrdinyaya Piditika Rossn 


■i ABHkhVIATIONS CSl.U IN RLH.REXOF. TO PERIODICALS 

HSOAS Hull, tin a,I the Srfw .1 of (hiatal and African Studies 

CAR Central Asian Renew 

CUf Cambridge Histmial Journal 

CSSU l.omparative Studies m Social History 

EHR English Historical Rn-mr 

HJ Historual Jmrnal 

IHRI . Pr.ii ridings oj the Indian Hislarital Retards Commission 
• IJMES International Journal oj Middle Eastern Studies 
I/, hluliihetln Z nfinki 
J AH Journal nJ Asian llisloiy 
I HIPS Journal oj tin llritish Institute Ini Persian Studies 
JUS Journal a I llritish Studies 
J CAS Journal «/ the t.entral Asian Sanely 
JEII Journal oj hanomit History 
JICH Journal oj Imperial and Commonwealth History 
jIH Journal o] Indian History 
J.Mil Journal o f Modern History 
JPHS Journal aj the Pakistan Historical Snarly 
JR AS Journal of the Royal Asiatit Society 
JSHSJouiuhI of ih. Sind Htstoma! Society 
MRS Mtddh Eastern Studies 
RCA J Royal Central A aan Journal 
RDM Revue des l)eu.\ Mondr. 

RHM Revue dr I’histoire modem 
SR Slavonic and East European Review 
l Z/l l chaw Zapukt lustitula I’nslakevedeniya 
ZRCO Zaptski Russkngo Crograficheskogo Obshchestva 




